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Art. I. — Indian Railway Reform. 

Return to an Order of tits House of Commons, dated July 
12th, 1853, /or Go^s or Eostracts of any Gori'espondence 
received from the Oove'imor-Oeneral in Council vn India, 
rdaiive to Railway Undertakings in thai Country. 

Repoois to Secretary of State for India in Council, on Rail- 
ways in India. By Juland Danvers, Esq., Government 
Director of Indian Railways, 1860-69. 

I N April, 1853, the late Marquis Dalhousie, being at the time 
Govemor-Oeneral of India, drew up the well-known Minute 
which became the basis of what has ever since been the policy 
of the Indian Government with respect to railway construction 
and management. In that famous State Paper several questions 
bearing upon the general subject are discussed with characteristic 
ability. The advantages, political, commercial, and social, that 
might be expected to accrue to India from a national network of 
in^ eloquently set forth, the principal outlines of such a 
prefer ' n>arked, certain principles of construction are laid 
sistini * special agency indicated as that to which constmc- 
mercm^^ most expediently entrurted. Lord Dalhousie was 
a man of commanding intellect He was both a 
under laying down the law, and had a way of 

a pecul^v ^^7 generally accepted as gospel. So power- 
d uc i n g Impress on those in particular who served under him, 
CLXXXI.]-^«w SxBiBS, Yol. XXXYI. No. L B 
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Indian Railtvay Reform. 

that even at this distance of time, it is with many eminent men 
brought up in his school, a sufficient recommendation of any part 
of Lord Dalhousie's policy to be able to say that it was Lord 
Dalhousie’s. 

Doubtless this personal influence was to a great extent merited, 
for to get one’s familiars to believe in one’s superiority is always 
a proof of some sort of real superiority. It is a pity, however, that 
respect for authority should ever go so far as to paralyse private 
judgment, and it is a pity that Lord Dalhousie’s Kailway Minute 
should by reason of its authorship have been exempted from 
early criticism. If certain defects in its theory had been duly 
exposed at first, certain serious errors in practice to which the 
theory has led would not be so loudly calling for investiga- 
tion now. 

This remark will scarcely be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
With some of Lord Dalhousie’s admirers his railway policy is 
still one of his chief claims to admiration. In that department 
also they are well content to have the tree planted by him 
judged by its fruits. Has not India, they ask, got 4000 miles of 
railway by pursuing his lordship’s plan ? Is there not here a 
fact outweighing any amount of speculation ? What proof is 
there that this mileage or anything like it could have been ob- 
tained in an equal time in any other way? Of course there is 
no proof. There seldom can be any that the visible consequences 
of given antecedents would have been the same if the ante- 
cedents had been different 

Nevertheless, although in the case before us there be no 
absolute certainty, it is at least easily conceivable that from a 
system the direct opposite of the one actually adopted, far more 
useful results might have ensued in far less time. At a distance 
of sixteen years from the commencement of operations, there are 
now, indeed, 4000 miles of open railway. But at the end of the 
first five years how many were there ? When the Mutiny broke 
cut, means at the disposal of the authorities of .moving troops at 
steam pace between Calcutta and Lahore might have sufficed to 
render the Sepoy war an affair of weeks instead of months, and 
some twenty or thirty millions sterling of war expenses might 
have been saved, or, preferably still, have been applied to 
railway extension. Unfortunately, instead of reaching aa£%^ 
Ljahore, or even Delhi, railway communication fromjputta 
did not then reach more than 122 miles westerly. In ^ring 
that insignificant mileage for future use, m mi^Oifi^and 
time had been expended as, otherwise applied, xa have gone 
ten times as far towards satisfyinjg immediatol^ent wants. 

For along the whole way in the direction indicaidready ran, 
tinder the name of the Grand Trunk Boad, a evnous line of 
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finished earthwork, with all embankments and cuttings com- 
plete, and partially bridged, wanting, in short, little else than 
sleepers and rails to adapt it for the passage of locomotive engines 
and traina On one half of the width of this road, leaving the 
other half to be used as an ordinary highway, these might have 
been laid down along the whole 1340 miles between Calcutta 
and Lahore, as cheaply and quickly as 120 miles of both earth- 
work and permanent way had actually been made between Cal- 
cutta and Baneegunge. If such facilities of rapid transport 
between Lower Bengal and the Punjab had existed thus early, 
it is little to say that the siege of Delhi would have been greatly 
shortened, for the siege would probably never have occurred. 
The insurgents would never have been permitted to occupy 
the city. Nor was this the only quarter, nor this the only man- 
ner in which railways might have been improvised. But here 
we are touching on a point to which we may more conveniently 
advert a little later. Another matter of still greater importance 
demands attention intermediately. 

Lord Dalhousie's Minute is itself made up in great pari of 
speculation, to the soundness of which subsequent facts have 
been by no means unanimous in testifying. When the ruling 
powers had resolved that Indian railways should be, there was 
no possibility of inducing private capitalists to accept the risk of 
creating them. Indian capitalists as a rule adventure nothing 
without what they believe to be full security for at least 12 per 
cent, profit, and English capitalists had a recollection, too rueful 
and too recent, of the bursting of railway bubbles at home to 
have any fancy for exposing their remaining substance to the 
chance of being converted into similar airy nothings abroad. If 
India was to have railways, there were practically but two ways 
in which she could be provided with them. Either Government 
might take their construction directly into its own hands, em- 
ploying thereon either its own officers or contractors under direct 
engagements with itself, or it might induce bodies of shareholders 
to undertake the preliminaries and superintendence of construc- 
tion, by insuring them against all loss from the undertaking : 
in other words, it might institute guaranteed railway companies. 
Of these alternatives Lord Dalhousie deliberately gave his cast- 
ing vote in favour of the second, guided, as he explains, in his 
{preference by reasons negative and positive. The negative, con- 
sisting partly of stock objections to Government action in com- 
mercial undertakings of any kind, partly of special objections to 
such action in undertakings of this particular kind, will come 
under notice presently. The most important of the positive was 
a peculiar capacity ascribed to guaranteed companies for intro- 
ducing into India English capital and English enterprise and 
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energy. His lordship was aware that the advantages of the 
guarantee system were attended by their own peculiar draw- 
backs, and in particular might not be mocurable without some 
sacrifice both of economy and s^eed. He was persuaded, how- 
ever, that the sacrifice would be insignificant. He did not ap- 
prehend that the companies would get on much more slowly 
with their work than Government would, and though their work 
might probably enough be somewhat more expensive, still he 
calculated that the ordinary cost of railway construction under 
their direction would approximate to 50002. a mile, and that, 
even where extraordinary diflSculties were to be encountered, 
the maximum cost would not exceed 86002. These were Lord 
Halhousie^s expectations, with which it may be edifying to com- 
pare actual realizations. 

In sixteen years 4000 miles of railway have been constructed, 
that is to say, a country not much less in area and ten times as 
populous as the settled portions of the United States, may now 
boast of possessing nearly a tithe of the railway mileage pos- 
sessed by the States. These 4000 miles have cost 68,000,0002., 
almost all of it English money. Nearly seventy millions of 
English capital have, thanks to past railway policy, been trans- 
ferred to Indio. As for English enterprise, seeing that enter- 
prise ceases to be enterprise when it insists on being guaranteed 
against all possibility of danger, the less said about that perhaps 
th^e better. Numbers of engineers, however, and of artificers 
and mechanics of various sorts, have gone out to India under 
engagements with the companies, doubtless taking a considerable 
share of their energies with them, and these cannot fail to have 
set examples of activity, ingenuity, and skill of kinds to which 
India was previously little accustomed, and which she may not 
unreasonably be expected gradually to imitate. This is the 
bright side of the picture. The other is even less dazzling. The 
4000 miles of railway so vauntin^ly spoken of, although con- 
sisting almost entirely of single lines of rail, have cost on an 
average no less than 17,0002. a mile. In some instances the 
cost per mile has exceeded 23,0002. In none has it fallen much 
short of 10,0002. And this expenditure is for bare construction 
and locomotive stock. It is exclusive of the value of the land, 
which in India is furnished gratis by Government, and it is not 
swoll'en by parliamentary or legal expenses, of which there need 
be next to none Yet though free from some of the items which 
figure most conspicuously in the accounts of English lines, 
railway constniction in India averages, as we have said, not less 
than 17,0002. a mile. What is the cause of this enormous 
costliness ? Who is responsible for it ? It is only bare justice 
to Lord Dalhousie to declare at once plainly that he is not He 
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would have been one of the last to put forward proposals; pure 
and simple, for the guarantee of interest on aU capital applied 
to railway expenditure. His recommendations in that direction 
were quuified by very important conditions He distinctly 
stipulated, first, that the guarantee should be restricted to such 
amount as carefully-prepared estimates should show to be retdly 
requisite for the work to be done; and secondly, that the 
guarantee should be partially withdrawn in the event of the 
work not being completed within a specified period. If these 
precautions had been observed, they could not indeed have en- 
dowed the guarantee system with any positive virtue, but they 
would at any rate have gone far towards freeing it from the 
worst of its many vices Unfortunately, the prudential part of 
Lord Dalhousie's counsel was entirely neglected. Though 
Qovernor-General of India, he was not himself competent to 
inaugurate the new order of things he contemplated. He could 
only submit it for the approval of his superiors at home, in those 
days the Court of Directors of the East India Company. Now, 
it would ill become the present writer to speak of that defunct 
body with one particle less of respect than he sincerely feels 
for their august memory. Amongst its members were several 
of strong sense and clear views, well competent to sit in judg- 
ment on their deputy's scheme. Collectively, however, they 
were^ under a great di^vantage in comparison with their exalted 
nominee. His was one master mind, while their minds, what- 
ever their quality, were in number many, and quot hcmwsa, 
tot aententicB : for many heterogeneous minds to come to any 
homojjeneous and coherent agreement is scarcely in the nature 
of things. The conclusion they arrive at is always either the 
result of an interchange of compromises, representing everybody's 
scruf>les and nobody’s opinion, or it is acquiesced in out of sheer 
weariness and exhaustion, after the discordant debaters have 
grown so sick of the subject, that they will agree to anything in 
order to get rid of it. The second of these courses was probably 
the one adopted in the instance before us. In no other way is 
it possible to understand how the Court of Directors could have 
eliminated all the best parts of Lord Dalhourie's schema leaving 
all the bad, and introducing novelties of their own devising, 
worse than anything in the original. The guarantee they finally 
resolved on giving was practically unlimited. Under the con- 
tracts entered into by them wich the companies which they 
called into existence, if the first estimate for a ndlway should 
subsequently prove insufficient it might be doubled or trebled, 
little choice being reserved to Qovemment but that of going on 
guaranteeing whatever amounts might successively be demanded 
for the completion of the undertarang, for any period, however 
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protracted, during which it might remain incomplete. What 
need to point to the inevitable tendency of such arrangements ? 
If it had been desired to make the Railway Boards extravagant, 
what more certain mode could be imagined than that of securing 
to them the full current rate of interest on whatever sums they 
should expend ? What wonder that their estimates have actually 
been more than doubled ; that whereas the line from Calcutta 
to Delhi was expected to cost less than ten millions, the actual 
cost will be more than twenty -three millions, and this with every 
acre of its land given free, with no parliamentary battles, and no 
battle of the gauges to fight ? If the causes already indicated 
do not furnish complete explanation of the astounding costliness 
of Indian Railway Construction, they at least afford sufficient to 
prevent our being astonished at it. 

As yet, however, the defects of the existing system have been 
but half exposed. At first it was believed that English capi- 
talists might be willing to construct railways in India on terms 
substantially the same as those of an ordinary building lease. In 
this country, moneyed men may all around be seen running up 
on other men’s land blocks of houses which at the end of ninety- 
nine years are to belong in full property to the ground landlord, 
readily taking their chance of making their fortunes if the 
houses let and let well, or of being half ruined if they do not. 
There was nothing unnatural, then, in supposing that similarly 
adventurous spirits might be not only willing but eager to con- 
tribute pecuniarily towards the creation of property in which 
they would have only a ninety-nine years’ interest, provided 
that throughout those ninety-nine years, five per cent, on their 
money were absolutely secured to them, independently of any 
profits they might be able to make over and above five per cent. 
Between the market values of a perpetual and a ninety-nine 
years^ annuity, the difference is scarcely appreciable, and in ex- 
change for a perj^etual five per cent, annuity any amount of 
money is at any time procurable. At least as readily, then, it 
might be expected to be forthcoming in exchange for a ninety- 
nine years’ five per cent, annuity, with the chance of a bonus in 
addition. So supposed and so reasoned the Court of Directors, 
and one solitary step was taken by them in accordance with this 
view. In every one of their railway contracts will be found a 
clause providing that at the end of ninety-nine years, by mere 
effluxion of time, the land of the company contracted with, 
together with the railways thereon^ and all buildings and all 
other fixed property of the company whatsoever, shall pass into 
the possession of the Government of India. And this is to take 
place without any concomitant expense to the said Government, 
without any payment on its part or any compensating act of any 
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kind. So far one clause^ than which nothing can be more 
explicit. The very next clause, however, is equally explicit in a 
directly opposite sense, to wit, the following. If, instead of giving 
up their railway witj^ its appurtenances for nothing at the end , 
of ninety-nine years, a company shall prefer having their money 
back in exchange for it, all they have to do is, at any time not 
less than six months before the expiration of the ninety-ninth 
year, to give notice of their desire to surrender their property 
into the bands of Government. Then and in that case the 
latter, instead of getting the railway gratis, is bound, without any 
option as to buying or not buying, to pay for the railway every 
penny of capital that may have been spent upon it. In every 
one of the same contracts it is in one place provided that when 
the capital account is made up, no expenditure that has been 
incurred without the sanction of Government shall be entered 
in it, the intention evidently being that the amount of any dis- 
allowed expenditure should be excluded from the benefit of the 
Government guarantee. In a previous place, however, the 
Government guarantee had been distinctly pledged to whatever 
capital might be paid into the Government Treasury and not 
subsequently returned to the subscribers, so that the power 
reserved to Government of disallowing unauthorized expenditure 
was completely neutralized by anticipation. At this distance of 
time it would be vain to inquire how the Honourable Court 
were induced to acquic^sce in these amazing contradictions. All 
that is certainly knoAii is that they acted advisedly in the 
matter — under the advice of eminent standing and auxiliary 
counsel learned in the law. The precise amount of fees paid for 
the legal opinions by which they were persuaded so egregiously 
to stultify themselves might be an interesting item in the 
statistics of price. 

Not that much persuasion was necessary. Liberality was 
always a distinguishing characteristic of the East Indian Direc- 
tors in their corporate capacity, and their arrangements with 
railway companies seem to have been made in one of their most 
prodigal .moods. Under those arrangements, as we have seen, a 
railway company, at any time within ninety-eight and a half 
years, can, for the asking, get back any amount of money it may 
have spent or squandered ; and of course if, as in one case has 
idready actually happened, a railway threaten to prove a perma- 
nently losing concern, the associated proprietors will take good 
care not to forfeit their money for want of timely asking. But 
on the other hand, if a railway turn out a success, and if Govern- 
ment, for that or any other cause, desire to obtain possession of 
it, then) says the contract, the price for Government to pay shall 
be the average market price of the three years last preceding. 
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Thus nothing is omitted that can insure Government’s having 
the worst of the bargain in either case. Such railway property 
as the owners don’t think worth keeping, Government may be 
compelled to take oflf their hands at cost price. Any railway 
property really worth having, Government can acquire only by 
paying its extremest value. Again, how much soever a railway 
may have cost, and how little soever it may be earning. Govern- 
ment is bound to make up to the shareholders 5 per cent, on 
their outlay. The payments by Government on this account are, 
it is true, treated only as advances, to be eventually repaid in 
full, if ever in the course of ages the railway to which they apply 
so far inmrove as to earn surplus profits over and above five per 
cent, sufficient for the purpose. But whatever be the number of 
ages which might otherwise have sufficed to pay off the advances, 
a special clause in the contract provides that the number shall 
be exactly doubled, ordaining that only one-half of any surplus 
profits shall be so applied, the other half being retained by the 
shareholders for the augmentation of their dividends. Thus if, 
as in one or two exceptional half-years has actually happened, 
one or two exceptional railways should earn six per cent., the 
extra one per cent, being, as in one of the actual coses referred 
to, emiivalent to 100,0002., only one half of that sum, or 50,0002., 
would be applicable to payment of arrears of interest, although 
the amount of such arrears due by the company to Government 
were, as in the particular case we have in our eye it actually was, 
no less than 8,000,0002. 

One more illustration of the lavish generosity exhibited to- 
wards Jbhe guaranteed railway companies may suffice. When 
any Indian Tine, or any part of one, is open for traffic, its earnings 
are applicable, 1st, to payment of current working expenses ; 
2nd, to repayment of interest advanced by Government during 
the current half year; 3rd, to reimbursement to the extent just 
indicated of advances of interest in previous yeara In the first 
instance, however, the earnings are deposited in the Government 
Treasury pending their application to one or more of these 
purposea If not so deposited, if left instead at the disposal 
of the company’s officers, the money might have been tem- 
porarily set out at usuiy for the benefit of the company, in 
compensation for the loss of which benefit Government con- 
siderately allows interest on the amount deposited with itself, 
that is to say, allows tp its own debtor interest on money due 
from that debtor for such time as may elapse before that same 
money is made over in due form to itself. The gain to individual 
railway companies by this means is not very considerable, not 
q];i an average more than 70002. each. The aggregate expense 
to Government, however, is ten times as much, t.e., a round sum 
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of 70,0002. or thereabouts, annually. All these things are done, 
be it home in mind, for the encouragement of private enterprise, 
which certainly is encouraged in consequence to become con- 
tinually more and more exacting. The daughters of the horse- 
leech could never have been more incessant in their cry of 
‘‘ give — give," than are most Indian Railway Companies. One 
of them, ever since it has been by pure act of grace on the part 
of Government allowed interest on those revenue deposits to 
which allusion was just now made, has been squabbling with the 
local authorities about the amount on which it is entitled to such 
interest. Another, although bound by contract to convey Govern- 
ment mails free, of course providing suitable carriages, not only 
will not allow sorting carriages to be substituted for ordinary car- 
riages unless at Government’s expense, but also not unless 
Government pay for the haulage of the substituted carriages. 
A third, in order to be spared the necessity of stopping its trains 
at every station in order to take up mailbags, provides itself 
with an apparatus whereby the latter may be picked up by car- 
riages at full speed, and then, on the plea that the saving of time 
is an advantage to the public as well as a convenience to itself, 
demands that the cost of the apparatus shall be defrayed by the 
public. A fourth, finding that one of the towns which its line 
adjoins has had its commerce sensibly augmented by the con- 
nexion, resents as a grievance that Government should presume to 
connect the town with the national system of telegraphs, and claims 
compensation for such an encroachment on its rights, A fifth and 
a sixth, whose lines run into each other, cannot agree to indulge 
the public with the means of uninterrupted transport along both, 
but doggedly insist that all through traffic shall change carriages 
at their point of junction. To none of the companies does it 
ever seem to occur that some notion, however mistaken, of public 
utility may have been one of the motives for all the petting they 
have received, and that some consideration for public convenience 
is due from them in return. Even where their interests and 
those of the public are plainly identical, they will not take a 
step that, although promoting the former, will promote the latter 
also, without long preliminary higgling in order to see how much 
they can get for consenting to take it. 

Nor is this at all wonderful. ^ It is no more than might have 
been expected that the alternation of selfishness and heedlessness 
that marked their constructive operations, should equally cha- 
racterize their administrative proceedings. In the hotand ener- 
vatffig Indian climate, what is there to induce agents or enmneers 
or locomotive superintendents or traffic managers to make any 
superfluous efforts? Why trouble themselves to make any change 
in the regular routine, or to move an inch out of the familiar 
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groove ? Their personal remuneration is in no degree dependent 
on their railway’s remunerativeness. Whether it be worked at 
profit or at a loss their salaries are safe. The authority to which 
they are responsible is thousands of miles away, removed from them 
by little less than the length of the earth’s diameter, and has small 
means of knowing more of what they do or leave undone than they 
themselves choose to report With so little of either hope or fear 
to counteract natural tendency to lethargy, what wonder if they 
leave much of their business to take care of itself? What 
wonder that in the case of the vast national undertakings of 
which they are in charge, there should be but a minimum of na- 
tional advantage from a maximum of expenditure — the earnings 
of the invested capital being similarly minimized ? Yet even 
after this explanation the English reader may scarcely be pre- 
pared to hear that on Indian railways six trains a day each way 
seems to be thought the largest number that can advisably be 
run on a single line of rails, and that when that number is reached, 
full proof of the necessity of doubling the rails is supposed to be 

g iven ; still less to be told that when, during the American 
ivil War, some of the inland stations of the East Indian Rail- 
way were often blocked up with cotton bales under consignment to 
Calcutta, but detained for want of carriage, whole strings of coal 
wagons that had come up laden from the capital were suffered to 
return thither empty. 

These are a few illustrations of a system which, originating in 
half apprehension of Lord Dalhousie’s views, has descended like 
a baleful heirloom on all subsequent Governors-General. Never 
was there one conceived in a more purely self-sacrificing spirit. 
“ Heads we lose, tails you win,” would seem to have been taken 
as their motto by its framers. Under its operation Government 
incurs an absolute certainty of inevitable loss, and is debarred 
from the possibility of the smallest counterbalancing gain. How 
every one of the eminent statesmen who have been called upon 
to administer such a system, must have chafed under its ruinous 
obligations, may easily be imagined, and the righteous soul of 
Lord Lawrence in especial must have been sorely vexed by 
them. To that downright, straightforward temper of bis, which, 
when a public object is in view, aims straight at it without over- 
much tenderness for any individual feelings or interests that 
chance to stand in the way, it must have been singularly 
galling to be compelled to remain a passive spectator of such 
perverse misapplication of national re^urces. Accordingly, 
throughout his term of viceroyalty, he' is understood, in his 
correspondence with the Home Government^ to have been 
incessant in his denunciations of a state of things productive of 
such mischievous consequences. But he could only denounce, 
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he was unable to subvert ; and when he left India some months 
back, the nuisance was more rampant than ever, with little 
prospect of being speedily abated. At length, however, a new 
era seems to be dawning. Lord Lawrence’s representations bad not 
really fallen on barren ground. One or two steps taken by Sir 
Stafford Northcote while Secretary of State for India, show that 
he was a good deal impressed by them ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that, in the present occupant of the same high office, they 
have met with one well prepared both to bestow upon them the 
attention they deserve, and to act upon them as far as his judgment 
may approve. Already during his brief tenure of office, the Duke of 
Argyll is understood to have found time to look narrowly into rail- 
way matters, and certain overt acts of his appear to indicate that he 
both clearly perceives the evils involved in their present con- 
dition, and is bent on putting, if not an end to the mischief, at 
least a stop to its further progress. For this, however, there can 
scarcely be said to be more than one course open. It is too late 
now to revert to the limitations with which Lord Dalhousie 
would have hedged round the guarantee system. The abuses that 
have been suffered to grow up have *a strong propensity to pro- 
pagate their species. One of the most provoking things about 
the system is the tendency of every evil engendered by, or grafted 
upon it, to extend itself wherever the system extends. The 
profuse liberality in particular with which guaranteed companies 
have been treated, creates a conditional necessity for continuing 
the same profusion. To the existing companies Government is 
bound hand and foot by as one-sided contracts as rational beings 
ever entered into with their eyes open, and it is idle to expect 
that new> companies would be satisfied with inferior terms. No 
body of investors will accept a limited and naked guarantee as 
long as on the Stock Exchange considerable choice of guarantees, 
unlimited and clothed with numerous collateral privileges, are on 
sale at much about the same price. If new companies are to be 
called into existence, or if old companies are to be induced to 
embark in extensions of their present undertakings, the thing is 
scarcely to be done except by conceding to them the same 
bounties on extravagance as have been granted hitherto, and 
continuing in their favour the same reckless and objectless 
sacrifice of public interesta 

Against any such plan, however, those who are now presiding 
over the destinies of India have happily set their faces, but if 
this be set aside, what other means is there of providing for future 
railway construction in India ? As stated early in this paper, 
there is evidently but one — ^that, viz., of the substitution of direct 
Government agency for the intervening ^ency of the companies, 
and to many, doubtless the remedy will seem worse than the 
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disease. Every one is familiar with the usual stock objections 
to Government interposition wherever it can be dismnsed with. 
That the State should do nothing for the public whicn the public 
can do equally well^ for themselves, has, almost passed into a 
proverb, and far be it from us to dispute the soundness of the 
maxim. On the contrary, we are ourselves inclined to carry the 
proposition to an extreme. To us the fostering of habits ot self- 
help and self-dependence appears such an important element in 
national education, that within certain and those pretty wide 
limits, we should say, better for the public to do things badly for 
themselves than to have them well done by othera But in 
saying this it is essential, especially where the construction of 
public works is in question, to distinguish carefully between the 
integral public and its individual components, as well as between 
countries in which the land belongs to individuals, and those in 
which — as in India, for example — the Government is the supreme 
landlord. Better, no doubt, that the inhabitants of a town or 
district in England, where the general principle of land-tenure 
is what it is, should make their own roads, docks, bridges, gas* 
works and water-works, than pay for having them made by the 
Central Government ; but if the local community will not itself 
undertake their construction, it by no means follows that the 
next best thing is to leave them to be constructed as a com- 
mercial speculation by private adventurers. For with respect to 
public works, it is desirable not only that they should be as 
suitable as possible for their special purposes, but that the public 
should have the use of them on the cheapest possible condition^ 
which they obviously cannot have if private speculators are per- 
mitted to make profit by them ; while without the prospect of 
profit speculators will not undertake them. That surely cannot 
be the best arrangement for the public under which public needs 
become the subject of private gain, under which individuals 
profit at the expense of the general. Evidently it were better, if 
possible, that whatever gain is made at the public expense should 
go back into the public purse. Clearly, too, what is done for the 
public by individuals is not done by the public for themselvea 
J^ow, that must be a very small public, the members of which 
are capable of any combined administrative action, or must not 
of necessity delegate all administrative functions to some pre- 
'siding authority — in the case of a parish to the vestry, in that of 
a town to the municipality, in that of a whole country to the 
central government or State. What the vestry or municipality 
can do for the parish or town, let the vestry or municipality do. 
Here evil is much more likely than good to result from govern- 
mental interference. But where some public work of national 
dimensions is concerned, there, the public can act only through 
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the medium of the State : there, to say that the State should 
leave the public to do the work, is a contradiction in terms, for 
in no other sense can the public do the work themselves than by 
leaving the State to do it for them. 

According to this showing. Government agency, provided only 
it were equally efiScient and economical, would be preferable for 
the construction of great public works to even that description 
of private enterprise, viz., the unguaranteed, which really deserves 
the name. Unfortunately Government work, though generally 
good of its kind, has the reputation of being disproi)ortionably 
dear, and until this reproach is cleared away, the national voice 
may be expected to declare itself generally for any private com* 
petitors wjlling to enter the field, asking no favour and claiming 
only fair play. At present, however, the comparison is to be 
made not with unguaranteed but with guaranteed enterprise, and 
Government agency has certainly nothing to fear from being con- 
trasted with the latter. There are two modes in which guaran- 
teed companies may proceed in the construction of railways. 
Either they may have them made by engineers and others in 
their own immediate service, themselves also purchasing all plant 
and materials, or they may get them made by contract, bargain- 
ing with some adventurous capitalists for certain lengths of rail- 
way to be provided at stipulated prices, and taking no direct 
part in constructive operations beyond that of having them in- 
spected in order to secure work of contract quality. Indian 
!I^Iway Companies have tried both of these ways, and in both 
have failed so signally as to leave no room for Government to do 
worse if it tried. Of all the Indian lines, with only two or three 
exceptions, the cost has been at least twice what it ought or was 
expected to be. On one of the most pretentious lines the quality 
of the work is such that no fewer than 2000 bridges, viaducts, 
and other newly built masonry structures have been officially 
pronounced to be in a state of premature decay, and to stand in 
need of a further outlay of nearly 1,800,0002. for their repair 
or renewal. 

A standard of excellence based upon achievements like these 
can scarcely be supposed to be above the range of the most heed- 
less of governments. There is in truth nothing for a guaranteed 
company to do, which a moderately painstaking Government 
would not be quite sure to do at least as well, and almost sure to 
do very much better. It is as e^y for the latter as for the former 
to get surveys, designs!, and estimates prepared for its approval 
by competent engineers, and to get those designs subsequently 
worked out either by servants of its own or by^ contractors. Ex- 
perts would quite as readily take service with, and capitalists 
quite as readily take contracts from, a Government as a com- 
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pany. The former’s money would be quite as acceptable as the 
latter’s. There is indeed a belief afloat that companies have a 
special faculty for obtaining money on loan, and that without 
their intervention Glovemment might find it impossible to nuse 
sufficient funds for its railway undertakings. It is indeed no- 
toriously the Government guarantee alone that attracts subscri- 
bers to the companies' stocks ; nevertheless it is sometimes seri- 
ously said that what the mere loan of the Government’s credit 
enables the companies to do, the credit itself would not enable 
Government itself to do. This is seriously said, but space is too 
valuable to allow of its here receiving a serious answer. Our 
readers will scarcely require any elaborate argument to prove that 
whoever can persuade money to be lent oy backing another’s 
bill, can at least as easily obtain a loan for himself on his own 
note of hand. 

It may indeed be, as some of those best acquainted with the 
humours of the Stock Exchange insist, that the investing portion 
of the public have a childish love of variety, not only refusing 
to accept an indefinite amount of the same security, but even, 
while content with the substance of the security, requiring that 
its name should be changed. It may be that if the Indian Go- 
vernment had tried to raise by extra issues of its ordinary five 

E er cent, stock the eighty odd millions of railway capital which 
ave actually been raised by the guaranteed companies, the 
Government Stock would have been seriousljr depreciated. This 
may be, though when we consider what implicit faith is by the 
majority of investors reposed in their brokers, we may perhaps 
suspect that it is really rather the brokers themselves than their 
clients, who mistake a change of name for a change of nature. 

this as it may, however, it would be clearly quite as easy for 
Government as for a company to create railway stock, and it is 
not to be conceived that such stock would possess less value in 
the market because called Government Stock, when whatever 
value belongs to a company’s corresponding stock is derived from 
its connexion with Government. 

Again, it may be that the promoten^ as they are called, of a 
railway company, i.e., the individual members of the original 
board of direction, do, by personal solicitation and representation, 
induce Mends and acquaintances of their own to become share- 
holders, who might otherwise hold back; but if Government does 
not resort to the same arts it is probably because Government 
finds them unnecessary. One of the commonest expedients 
adopted by companies in order to get their shares plac^ is to 
pay to brokers a commission for pl^ng them, but this, at any 
rate, is a plan quite at the disposal of Oovomment There is 
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besides one significant fact amply confirmatory of these assump* 
tions. There is not one company that at this moment can raise^ 
even with the help of the Government guarantee, money at less 
than five per cent or thereabouts, whereas the Government itself 
has within the last few weeks borrowed two millions at 4^ per cent 
It is pretty clear, then, that at the outset Government would 
be at least on a par with railway boards in ability to raise capital, 
and still more clear that it would be in a better position subse- 
quently for securing the due application of the capital raised. 
£!ven though it should take no more trouble about the matter 
than the boards are in the habit of doing, there would still be no 
reason why servants should take more advantage of their master’s 
negligence, merely because their master was the Government. 
But moreover, Government would have both stronger motives 
and better facilities than the boards for enforcing economy and 
insuring efficiency. Without any imputation to the boards of 
special insensibility to the calls of duty, it may be safely laid 
down as an abstract proposition, that extravagance is likely to be 
more rampant where it is encouraged by premiums than where 
it is discouraged by penalties. Now the railway boards are 
entitled to be paid 5 per cent, interest on all they spend, whereas 
Government would be bound to pay 5 per cent on all its expen- 
diture of the same nature. The latter therefore would plainly 
have much the best reasons for looking sharply after its money, 
for seeing that it was not squandered, and that the work done in 
exchange for it was good of its kind. The latter too would be in 
much the better position for seeing to all this. Bailway boards 
sitting in London can know little more of what their servants 
are doing on the other side of the globe than their servants think 
proper to tell them. They have no alternative but to accept, 
almost without reserve, the representations of their chief officers, 
who, for anything their so-called directors can do to prevent 
them, are at liberty to act pretty much as they please, and who 
no doubt allow to their respective subordinates latitude similar 
to that enjoyed by themselves. But the Indian Government 
being on the spot, and having all its railway operations imme- 
diately under its own observation, would not have to take for 
granted whatever it was told by its railway officersf, but would 
be able to look into matters with its own eyes, and to pounce 
down at once on sluggishness, or unskilfulness, or waste, or mal- 
versation. Shortcomings too, of every description, which might 
for ever remain unsuspected by a distant board, would, even 
without being looked for, force themselves on the attention of 
the local government. For the members of the latter, indi- 
vidually and private 
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and in their official capacity, constitute precisely that portion of 
the Indian community which has most occasion to avail itself of 
railway communication. They would not fail therefore to become 
aware if railway work, for which they were providing the cost, were 
not proceeding satisfactorily, and they would have too direct an 
interest in improvement of progress not to take pains to discover 
which of their employes were in fault, and to make examples of 
the chief delinquents for the encouragement of the others. Not 
that such examples would bo so likely to be needed as under the 

E resent system. For whereas the servants of railway companies 
ave no personal interest in the success of the undertakings in 
which they are engaged, Government servants would, to say 
nothing of higher motives, feel that their official prospects 
depended on their performance of their official duties, and, 
when good service was insisted upon by their employers as a 
condition of promotion, would for their own sakes do their best 
to render what was insisted on. 

These are reasons for supposing that if the Indian Government 
had in the first instance gone itself directly into railway con- 
struction, it might have been able to make its railways more 
cheaply and better than the guaranteed companies have done. 
And there are two further reasons for believing that it would be 
able to do so now. For, for one thing, there would be the past 
experience and example of the companies to assist in showing 
what errors and dangers were to be avoided ; and for another, 
both Government and its servants would, as their only justifica- 
tion for having superseded the railway companies, feel bound to 
do better than the companies had done. The officers employed 
on the Government railways would thus be on their mettle, and 
though of public servants as a class, owing to the depressing 
atmosphere that commonly surround^ them, apathy be no 
doubt the besetting sin, still, there is no such self-devotedness as 
that of exceptional members of the class, while even its average 
members require comparatively little to stimulate them to ex- 
traordinary exertion. For to servants of the public alone, to the 
exclusion of those of all other employers, do public zeal and 
public spirit come at all naturally, while among such of them as 
are good for anything, these qualities are always ready to show 
themselves as soon as called for. Those are not worth their salt 
who do not take a disinterested- pride in any work of theirs 
which they perceive to conduce to a great public end, and who, 
because it so conduces, will not apply themselves to it with a 
will impossible for those the immediate object of whose labour 
is to make some one or some few other persons rich. But for 
those who are worth so much, when they are pitted against the 
employes of private adventurers, individual or corporate, with 
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equal encouragement to do well, there need be no doubt of their 
doing as well or better. And great national undertakings like 
railways are specially calculated to elicit disinterested zeal. In 
a practical comparison, then, of the respective aptitude of 
Government and private officers for railway construction, there 
can be little doubt of the former establishing their superiority, 
provided only the experiment be fairly tried. 

In order, however, that the experiment should succeed in 
Indis^ special danger must be guarded against and special defi- 
ciencies supplied. The Anglo-Indian Government is not now for 
the first time to be tried as to its fitness for undertaking public 
works. On the contrary, ever since it has been in existence it has 
had almost a monopoly of all such works, with the single exception 
of railways, and its warmest partisans will scarcely say that the 
result of its management has been altogether satisfactory. It 
has indeed effected much — much more than it commonly ^ets 
credit for. In the vast territories under its sway where, until it 
came into possession, there was not a single mile of what in 
Europe would be termed road, nor any means of crossing rivers 
but fording or ferrying, there are now thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of metalled highway, and bridges over most of 
the countless smaller, and many of the larger, streams. Great 
irrigation works, too, which native dynasties had provided, with 
little apparent purpose but that of presently letting them fall 
into ruin by neglect, the British successors of those dynasties 
have both restored and surpassed by far greater works of their 
own of the same kind. And most of what has been done by 
Anglo-Indian rulers in any of these several ways has been very 
good of its kind, and much of it excellent There is no road in 
England or France to compare with the Grand Trunk stretching 
from Calcutta to Lahore. There is nothing in Italy or Spain 
to match the annicuts and canals of Hindostan and the Madras 
Presidency, which as much outdo in scale and utility the dams 
and water-courses of Lombardy and Valencia, as the Ganges and 
Godavery surpass in volume the Po and Turia. Still, whatever 
praise on other accounts be due to the constructive faculty of 
the Indian Government, it must be admitted to be singularly 
riow in brinmng its products to maturity. Children who were 
looking on when the Grand Trunk Bead was begun had full time 
allowed them for growing into middle-aged men before it was 
finished. Though the Bezwarah and Dowlaishweran annicuts were 
finished twenty years ago, not half of the distributing channels 
for utilizing the waters periodically^ stored up behind them 
have yet been • provided. For a similar reason, the Ganges 
Canal, though in one ringle extraordinary season— that of the 
famine-year of 1860 — ^it went far towards repaying its entire 
[Vol. XCII. No. CLXXXI.]— Nbw Sbmes, Vol. XXXVI. No. I. C 
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cost by the amount of good it did,* does not as yet yield more 
ihm 8 J per cent, of net water revenue in ordinary years. If in 
railway affairs Government action must needs be marked by 
similar procrastination, it were better perhaps that the guaran- 
teed companies with all their faults should be continued in 
tranquil possession of the field. . Better perhaps that India 
should pay 20,000Z. a mile for work that need not cost more 
than half the sum, than that she should wait ten or twenty years 
for railways that might be made in half the time. But of 
course there is no real necessity for any such delay. The slow 
progress of Government public works is due to none but avoidable 
causes. Commonly it is ascribed to want of funds and want of 
engineers, but it is in reality more largely owing to misapplica- 
tion of the funds and enmneers actually available. 

The Indian Public Works Department is organized in this 
wise. The whole empire from Peshawur to Rangoon, and from 
Assam to Cape Comorin, is divided for official purposes into 
twenty circles,” each presided over by a Chief Engineer, having 
under him two or more Superintending Engineers, most of whom 
again have each a score or two of Executive, Assistant, and Sub- 
Engineers under them. The specific duty of these officers is to 
keep in repair the roads, canals, bridges, barracks, jails, &c., with 
which their circle or province is already provided, to ascertain 
what additional ones are required, to make designs and estimates 
for these latter, and to carry into execution such plans as they 
can obtain sanction for. Not perhaps an ill-devised organization 
this with reference to its purpose, provided there were adequate 
motive power to keep it going. Such immense machinery, how- 
ever, evidently requires immense pecuniary steam, and though 
the Indian Government has for years past been spending at the 
rate of five, six, and seven millions a year on public works, still 
even that expenditure is insufficient to allow of public works 
proceeding at the rate of speed desirable over the whole of India 
simultaneously. Since, however, there the machinery is, it can- 
not be suffered to stand idle and to grow rusty from disuse. 
Since there the several provincial establishments are— threaten- 
ing to eat their heads off if left without something to do — some 
employment must be given to every one of them, sufficient to 
produce at least some show of activity. So funds, which if 
devoted exclusively to the prosecution of one or two important 


* Colonel Tumbull, E.E., Superintendent-General of Irrigation at the time, 
reported of it officially as follows : — ^‘'It oorered with cultivation 600 square 
mues, which must otherwise have been parched with drou^t, and enabled 
them to produce grain enough to maintain nearly 1,400,000, human beings 
during an entire year, besides saving Government from the necessity of making 
remissions of revenue to the extent of at least 200,000f.’* 
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works, would have caused them to be finished offhand, are 
frittered away by being distributed amongst a dozen or more, 
and the consequence is that, at the close of every working season, 
instead of 100 miles of new road or new canal straight on end 
in any one direction, there are a dozen or more of disjointed 
portions connected with nothing and leading nowhere. Rather 
than allow the inhabitants of one district to have improved 
means of locomotion or of irrigation, earlier than those of 
another, half a dozen districts are all kept waiting to have their 
wants in those respects supplied, as long as the latest served 
would have had to wait if they had been attended to one after 
the other instead of all at once. On the other hand, if in aid of 
any work of extraordinary urgency an extraordinary grant be 
made, then it not unfrequently happens that the whole of the 
grant cannot be utilized within the year, owing to the want of 
engineers. There is always a lack of these where there is much 
for them to do, because so many of them are scattered about in 
places where there is little to be done. Where money is plentiful, 
work is delayed for want of engineers; where engineers are 
present in sufficient number, work languishes for want of money. 
A partial remedy for this double evil would obviously be greater 
concentration of resources of both kinds, but, besides that the 
remedy would be only partial, India cannot afford to wait for her 
railways until that radical departmental reform shall have been 
effected, which alone could render such concentration possible, 
nor indeed could any, the most complete, reorganization qualify 
the existing Public Works Department for adding railway con- 
struction to its other avocations without large adventitious aid. 
The railway wants of India cannot be adequately provided for 
either out of the ordinary revenues of the State or by the 
skilled agency actually at the disposal of Government For such 
railways as Government itself undertakes large additional funds 
must be obtained by loan, and many additional experts must be 
engaged temporarily or permanently. Neither of these necessi- 
ties, however, presents any very formidable obstacle. The 
credit of the Indian Government is good enough to enable it to 
borrow any amount of capital it is likely to require, and if it be 
prudent, it will enter upon no railway scheme without assuring 
itself beforehand of its ability to raise as soon as requisite the 
amount of capital estimated to be necessary in each particular 
case, or without taking efficient measures to prevent the capital 
so raised from being subsequently diverted from its original 
destination. No currangements for this purpose can indeed be 
perfectly efficient,* unless they comprehend the placing of the 
capital m question beyond the reach of Government, for in no 
otW way can security be taken that it will not be misappro- 

g2 
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priated in times of State embarrassment. It is not to be doubted 
that, if during the evil days of the mutiny, the funds of the 

S uaranteed companies had been at the disposal of Government, 
iiey would hsive met with as little respect as was actually shown 
to the so-called “ Public Works Loan, which having been raised 
for public improvements, was applied without scruple to the 
expenses of the war. The «only effectual way of saving money 
raised for railways from being similarly swallowed up, will be to 
commit it to independent keeping, proof against Government 
influence and solicitation, and incapable of being moved by 
reasons of State. This is a sine qua nony to consent to which 
will require considerable magnanimity on the part of Government, 
but from which Government cannot withhold its consent with- 
out abandoning a precaution essential to all subsequent satis- 
factoiy progress. 

Likewise, for procuring a suf&ciency of professional and tech- 
nical aid. Government can do, as well or better, whatever a gua- 
ranteed company could do in its place, and something more besides. 
Its service is generally deemed the more honourable and other- 
wise the preferable of the two, and at the present epoch of specu- 
lative depression there is unfortunately quite a superabundance 
of experts in search of employment. Within the last eighteen 
months, by simply advertising for engineers for its irrigation 
works, the Indian Government has been able to obtain immediately 
more than a hundred, selected from six times that number who 
offered themselves for engagement. Probably if it were now to 
advertise for persons qualified to conduct railway operations it 
would have still greater latitude of choice. Some such step it 
may probably have to resort to at first, but for subsequently re- 
cruiting its engineering staff, far better expedients than haphazard 
enlistment may without difficulty be devised. Eventually, to 
maintain the Indian Government Establishment at its proper 
numerical strength, some fifty or sixty civil engineers will, it is 
estimated, have to be sent out annually, merely to supply casual- 
ties in the service, and it would be on every account preferable 
that those so sent out should have been selected betimes, and 
specially trained beforehand for their destined service, than that 
they should be picked up hastily when wanted, b^ving been left 
to their own devices previously to pick up professional knowledge 
where and as they could. 

Now an Indian Civil Engineering College naturaUy suggests 
itself as a suitable means of affording the tiuining in question, 
and if a college of the kind were established, into which none 
should be admitted except by competition at examiimtions open 
tq all comers, but admission into which should entitle all, who 
e^ntually passed certain prescribed tests, to appointments in 
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India^ it would iu all probabiUtv be sufficiently frequented to 
become to a great extent^ if not altogether, self-supporting. That 
if only decently managed it would turn out men far above the 
present average of English Civil Engineers may be presumed 
pretty confidently from two facts : 1st, that there neither is nor 
ever has been in this country any even tolerably good civil es- 
tablishment for instruction in pracjjcal engineering ; 2nd, that 
the old Military Seminary at Addiscombe, though very far in- 
deed from being a model of good management, did actually fur- 
msh the old East India Company with as fine a corps of militaiy 
engineers as the world ever saw. There is nothing in the abstract 
nature of things to prevent a Civil Engineering College from now 
furnishing the present Indian Government with a corps of civil 
engineers equal in all respects to their military prototype^ and 
even superior in some ; equal in esprit de corps, sense of honour 
and integrity, and superior in technical training and practical 
aptitude. It is satisfactory, therefore, to have ground for believing 
that the idea of such a college has occurred to the present Secre- 
tary of State for India. From the firm grip of that energetic mi- 
nister the idea will not be suffered lighUy to drop, if on examina- 
tion it be found capable of being turned to good practical account* 
With adequate resources, pecuniary and professional, at com- 
mand for railway construction, the chief remaining essential for 
the success of Government in embarking in that enterprise is 
that those resources should be properly applied. In order to thicL 
however, there must be a large abandonment of time-honourea 
ofiicial traditions. Government must abdicate some fondlv 
cherished functions — ^railway officers must not be hampered with 
a complex network of official forms, but must be allowed the 
free use of their faculties. The veriest engineering Samsons 
will have been engaged in vain if they are to be wound round with 
coils of red tape. One of the many evils inherent in and in* 
separable from the guarantee system, is the incessant inter- 
meddling by the guaranteeing Government which it necessitates. 
After having done its best to deprive the companies of all mo- 
tives to economy. Government is nevertheless bound in self-de- 
fence to use all watchfulness to prevent extravagance from which 
it will itself be the chief sufferer. An intricate system of checks 
and counter-chicks has been in consequence devised. Over the 
so-called Chief Engineer, in the service of an Indian Railway Com* 
pany, is placed a second chief, with the title of Government Con- 
sulting Engineer, whose previous assent is requisite for every 
proOeeding of the first. Without his permission, no separate item 
even of an aggregate estimate which the presiding Government 
has alreadv passed, can be acted upon. Every separate design 
and specincation must have his approval. Every draft on the Go- 
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vemment treasury must have his endorsement. All this may quite 
possibly be really necessary under the existing regime. How 
imperfectly adapted it is to prevent extravagance and waste may 
seen by the amount of extravagance and waste that goes on 
in spite of it. Still, since as without it the amount would no 
doubt be far greater, its object cannot be denied to be partially 
mrved. It is so far served, I^wever, only at the cost of continual 
interruptions and delays, which, where, as in railway construction, 
time is money, must go far towards neutralizing the good effects 
of any such qualified economy as the control of the Consulting 
Engineer enforces. As might have been expected too, further 
ma often serious impediments to progress are occasioned by the 
jealousy and ill-feeling which naturally spring up between the 
controlling and controlled officers. The utmost mutual forbear- 
ance could scarcely prevent frequent causes of offence, where the 
former stands to the latter in so invidious a relation. If direct 
Government agency, however, were substituted for that of a 
guaranteed company, there would be no necessity for this divided 
and conflicting chiefship. The Government, it may be presumed, 
would be careful to place in charge of every railway it under- 
took, the very fittest person it could find for the post, the one 
best qualified by professional knowledge and skill, integrity and 
administrative ability. Upon which assumption, it would obvi- 
ously be at best superfluous to subordinate that fittest person to 
one less fit. No good, only harm, could possibly come from re- 
quiring the Chief Engineer to submit his proposals for approval, 
and to apply for orders to a Consulting Engineer less experienced, 
less able, and not more honest than himself. For all his official 
proceedings the former s responsibility should be exclusively and 
directly to the local government, which, moreover, having selected 
him on account of his presumed trustworthiness, should, if only 
for consistency’s sake, treat him as one worthy to be trusted. 
Before executive operations were commenced, plans and estiqnates, 
^med with whatever minuteness of detail might be deemed de- 
sirable, would of course have to receive the sanction of Govern- 
ment, but that sanction having been accorded, and limits thereby 
set which the Chief Eugineer would be bound at his peril not 
to transgress, he ought to be left to move freq^ within those 
limitij with the least possible let or hindrance. In our opinion 
it would not be going too far to permit him to draw at his dis« 
cretion for any sums within the totals assigned for specific por- 
tions of works, and to leave him in great measure to his own 
judgment in carrying out the approved designs for those portions, 
subject of course to adequate supervision, but not to more than 
might be requisite to insure the faithful application to the 
specified purposes of the several sums drawn, and the due quality 
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of the work on which the money was expended. Such confidence^ 
even if occasionally misplaced, would scarcely, under a proper 
system, be liable to much abuse, while, when worthily bestowed, 
nothing would tend so much to elicit the zeal and public spirit 
which above all things would be required in the circumstances, 
and which nothing, on the other hand, is more calculated to re- 
press than a constant show of jealousy and suspicion. 

Thus far we have assumed that the Indian Government will 
prefer having its railways constructed, by engineers in its own 
immediate employment and acting under its own immediate 
ordere. But it may be objected that the Government already 
has its hands full, is already overburthened, and has neither 
time nor energy to devote to the direction of railway opera- 
tions. Even so, there would still be no reason why it should 
continue to have recourse to the mediation of guaranteed com- 
panies. Most of these have found it advantageous to get part, 
and one or two of them the whole, of their work done by con- 
tract. But not only would it plainly be quite as easy for 
Government, as for a company, to form arrangements with con- 
tractors, but inasmuch as the contracts are to be entered into 
virtually at the expense of Government, it would plainly also be 
preferable for Government to contract directly, than to consti- 
tute a company for no other purpose than to contract interme- 
diately. In fact, the contract system, if it had been originally 
entered into by Government direct, might have been found to pos- 
sess whatever meiits are supposed to belong to the guarantee sys- 
tem, without any of the latter’s defects. It would have served 
equally well to introduce from England into India genuine energy 
and skill, without robbing those qualities of half their vitality. In- 
stead of weakening, it would rather have strengthened the usual in- 
ducements to activity and economy. Hitherto an arrangement be- 
tween Government and a guaranteed company h^ been for work 
to be done in an indefinite time at an indefinite expense, the com- 
pany being moreover left with more reason for prolonging the one 
and increasing the other than for striving to curtail either. But a 
corresponding engagement with a railway contractor would specify 
both time and expenditure, the first of which the contractor would 
be directly interested in diminishing, while he could not exceed 
the second except at his own loss, any saving made by him upon 
his estimated outlay being moreover so much extra gain to him- 
self, while the knowledge of such extra gain would be indirectly 
advantageous to Government by assisting it to make subse- 
quent contracts on more favourable terms. For these reasons it 
is possible that Government may be consulting its own conve- 
nience if some three or four years hence it resolve to adopt the 
contract system in certain cases. It is to be hoped, however, 
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that the trial will not be made earlier. At present the chief 
data^ on which the calculations of contractors could be phased 
consist of the past disbursements of guaranteed companies^ but 
Government on taking railway construction into its own hands 
will^ no doubt, if it manage properly, be able to prove that a 
large proportion of that past expenditure might have been saved. 
Let it first prove this by actual results, and it will then have 
authoritative facts to insist upon in its n^otiations with con- 
tracting firms. 

But whether it be agency of its own regular servants or the 
contract system that Government adopt, it can plainly avail 
itself of either with quite as much effect as a company could, 
proceeding in all its railway operations certainly as well, and 
probably better, with regard to economy, excellence of work- 
manship, and speed. As to speed, indeed, there is some risk of 
its proceeding too fast, rather than not fast enough. Nothing, as 
Dr. Franklin makes his Poor Bichard say, is cheap that we do 
not want, and the dearness in relation to ourselves of anything 
we cannot afford is at least equally apparent. How much soever 
India may need railwayi^ there is a limit to its Government’s 
ability to create them without becoming financially embarrassed, 
and no national convenience can be so urgently required as to 
warrant its being obtained at the risk of national bankruptcy. 
Whatever the limit in question be, it must on no account be 
overstepped, or there can be no regularity in the progress of 
railway construction. No narrow nor inelastic limit need be set. 
The railway expenditure of the Indian Government on account 
of guaranteed interest was at one time, speaking in round num- 
bers, little less than two millions annually. It has now by the 
gradually increasing remunerativeness of the several guaranteed 
lines been reduced to about half that amount, and instead of ever 
rising higher again, it may reasonably be expected to go on fall- 
ing lower and lower. But the financial condition of the Indian 
Government is at least as sound at this moment as it has ever 
been, and if in any year within the last twenty it could afford 
to spend two millions on railways, it can equally well afford to 
spend the same amount annually now. And as of these two 
millions only one at most is likely to be required hereafter for 
interest due to guaranteed companies, there will remain another 
million upon the security of which Government may raise loans 
on its own account, and for appropriation according to its own 
discretion. Now that million would suffice for the so raising of a 
total of at least twenty millions, which again would suffice for the 
outlay on railway works of three millions annually for nearly seven 
years, and for the creation, at the rate of 10,000l ner mile, of two 
thousand miles of new railway within that period. And by the 
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time the whole of these two thoasand miles were opened for 
traffic, their own partial remunerativenesa, together with the in- 
creased remunerativeness of previously existing lines, would fur- 
nish Government with fresh means of borrowing and of proceeding 
with its railway work without exceeding the limit assumed to . 
have been set to its annual expenditure ; and that limit, be it 
recollected, is merely^ an assumed one. It is quite possible that 
an outlay considerably exceeding three millions a year might not 
imprudently be adopted. Not&ng more is here desired to be 
insisted on than that whatever were the extreme limit which ' 
careful calculation and comparison of its financial resources and 
liabilities, should convince the Indian Government ought to be 
set to its railway expenditure, that limit should be rigidly ad- 
hered to. Before engaging in railway projects, which when once 
commenced would necessitate expenditure extending over a series 
of years, it will be indispensable for Government carefully to cal- 
culate the entire cost, and to consider whether the periodical 
claims to which it will be liable in consequence, will be greater 
than it can rely on being able to meet. If there be any doubt 
On this point, there will be no safe alternative but to defer the 
execution of the projects until there shall be a clear prospect of 
their being, when once begun, prosecuted uninterruptedly towards 
completion. 

There is another counsel which, superfluous as it may perhaps 
be deemed, is in fact anything but unnecessary. It behoves 
Government to take special heed that it gets money’s worth for 
its money. This we say with reference less to quality of work- 
manship, than to the question whether the utility of the work 
done, however excellent of its kind, will be commensurate with 
the cost. “ To afford facilities for intercommunication between 
the peoples of widely separated districts is,^^ said Washington, 

the first duty of a government,” but the apothegm is not to 
be accepted without reserve. It is not the less possible to pay 
too dearly for our whistle, because the whistle happens to be of 
railway type. In speaking of Indian railways, however, it is 
necessary to distinguish. Of some of them, commonly classed 
as political,” the main purpose is to subserve some great 
national end ; perhaps to facilitate the transport of troops and 
military stores, and thereby to assist Government in obeying 
nature’s first law, that of self-preservation ; perhaps to facilitate 
the conveyance of food to districts liable to drought, and thereby 
to afford far better security against local famines than could 
be given by the existence of local irrigation works : for the best 
contrived of these latter will occasionally fail in exceptionally 
dry seasons, whereas in the whole of a vast country like India 
there will always be food enough to feed the whole people pro- 
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vided there be means of transport available for its universal 
distribution. For example, the projected Indus Valley Line, 
one very likely to be taken up by Government forthwith, would 
throughout its course traverse a desert so nearly continuous, that 
very few peaceful passengers and very littlo merchandize need 
be expected ever to travel or to be sent by it, unless bound 
for, or consigned to, destinations beyond one or other of its ter- 
minal stationa But, on the other hand, in the event of 
threatened invasion from the side of Afghanistan, every ounce 
of iron laid down through that same desert might at once grow 
worth its weight in silver ; for an intermediate link, connecting 
the existing Punjab and Scinde Bailways, would enable a 
defensive force to be readily massed at whatever point between 
Lahore and Sukkur the enemy might choose for his attack, — 
while a second almost priceless advantage would consist in the 
power of despatching by express trains to the scene of ope- 
rations troops arriving at Kurracbee direct from England vid 
Suez. ^ Again, in the actually backward condition of Orissa, 
there is probably no traflSc between that and any other part of 
India, which in ordinary seasons would afford adequate employ- 
ment for a railway ; yet if two years ago a railway had been in 
existence, connecting Orissa with any well-provisioned province 
like Bengal, not only would myriads of lives have been saved, 
but Government, by being spared the necessity of a large portion 
of its expenditure on comparatively useless relief, would so have 
at once recovered indirectly much of the cost of such a railway. 
!^ilways of these two descriptions contain immense latent capa- 
bilities, only to be called forth by extraordinary emergencies, 
and their value cannot be duly estimated except by reference to 
the probability of such contingencies. In dealing with schemes 
relating to^ them. Government should be guided by much the 
i^me principles as those on which individuals act when effecting 
insurances against death, or fire, or shipwreck. To determine 
when the calamity against which provision is made will take 
place, or whether it will take place at all, may be impossible. 
The only course open to Government is to calculate the chances 
according to the best of its ability, and to act upon the result of 
the calculation according to the best of its judgment. 

The case, however, is materially different with regard to 
.another and more numerous class of railways — ^those, viz., which 
though not, of course, devoid of political utility, are designed 
mainly for personal or commercial accommodation, for the 
conveyance of private. passengers and private merchandize. If 
on any of these, the traffic be insufficient to pay interest at the 
averse rate on the cost, there is always prmA facie room for 
suspicion that its construction was a financial mistake. In 
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speaking of such railways, considered as investments of national 
capita], it is indeed common to suggest that their indirect 
advantages may be greater than the direct, and that their 
influence in promoting the growth of national wealth and in 
conducing generall;^ to national prosperity, may more than 
compensate for their failure to yield fair dividends to share- 
holders. Such language is somewhat vague. Let us endeavour 
to ascertain precisely what are the indirect advantages referred 
to. The most prominent appear to be the following. By afford- 
ing easier and cheaper means of transport, and by consequently 
enabling industrial products to be sent to more distant markets, 
railways undoubtedly not only enable home-producers to obtain 
higher prices from foreign customers, but also give a new stimulus 
to home-production, causing fresh lands to be brought under cul- 
tivation, or to be planted or sown with more remunerative crops, 
and encouraging equally the extension of manufacturing, mining, 
and miscellaneous industry. Two distinct increments of national 
wealth are in consequence made, consisting, first, of enhanced 
receipts from abroad for part of the previous aggregate of 
national produce ; second, of the entire net profits on the sale of 
certain additions made to that previous aggregate; and of both 
increments the credit fairly belongs to the railways. It may 
however be readily shown that the utmost which the first recipients 
of these additions to the national wealth are willing to pay in 
order to secure them is a pretty exact measure of the value of 
the additions. Clearly, rather than not send their merchandize 
to a market where it would sell at enhanced prices, producers 
will pay for its conveyance thither any fares that will still allow 
them to sell it there at any additional profit. Clearly, they will 
submit to any tariff of rates and fares which will not absolutely' 
prevent their benefiting by using the railway. But if the utmost, 
which by the most cunningly devised tariff can be annually ex- 
tracted from producers and from the public generally for the use 
of a railway, be not equal to interest at the current rate on the 
capital invested in the line, it seems to follow of necessity that the 
whole pecuniary value of the advantages of every kind afforded by 
the railway to its customers is not, in the eyes of those best able to 
judge, viz., the customers themselves, equal to the cost at which 
they have been provided. It seems clear that the capital in- 
vested in the railway would have become more productive if it 
had not been so applied, if it had not been diverted from the 
agricultural, manufacturing, or other branch of ordinary business, 
in which it would otherwise have been employed. The conse- 
quence of the change in the mode of employment would seem 
(dearly to be, not an augmentation, but a diminution of national 
wealth, inasmuch as the capital has been withdrawn from a 
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business in which it would have produced more, to one in which 
it is producing less. 

According to this reasoning the construction of any merely 
commercial railway that could not be made to pay commercially, 
might at once be set down as an economic blunder, and we must 
confess that this would, in our opinion, be a perfectly just con- 
clusion but for one solitary consideration. In addition to the 
national benefits already alluded to, there is another of pre- 
eminent importance which railways render, and render too, 
gratuitously. Besides facilitating and cheapening the conveyance 
of persons and goods in all directions, they also disseminate 
intelligence, knowledge, ideas of all sorts, and this latter service 
they perform without charge. Hawk-eyed capitalists carried 
about the country by rail are made acquainted with previously 
hidden natural resources—coalfields, iron mines, or what not— 
needing nothing but the appliances for which capitalists are 
seeking occupation, to be converted into mines of wealth. 
Farmers, manufacturers, artificers, and artisans are similarly 
brought into contact with new modes of culture, new industrial 

E recesses, new machinery and implements, and on their return 
ome adopt in their own operations some of the improvements 
they have noticed. Industry of every kind thus becomes im- 
proved, as well as extended, its productiveness increasing 
accordingly, and adding proportionately to the national wealth. 
Here is a consideration which should never be overlooked in 
estimating the national importance of railways, and which may 
serve to prevent certain lines, in whose favour little ^uld be said 
when viewed with reference solely to the individual interests con- 
nected with them, from being summarily condemned as failures 
when regarded in an enlarged and national sense. No doubt 
the consideration will receive due weight from the Indian 
Gfovernment. It may easily receive too much. ^ The effect which 
a railway may have in contributing to industrial progress being 
incapable of being ascertained beforehand, is as liable to be over 
as under rated, and though every augmentation of national 
wealth consequent on industrial progress must needs tell eventu- 
ally on railway traffic, it may tell only slowly and gradually, and 
not necessarily at all perceptibly on the particular railway to 
which the progreas is due. It will generally therefore be wiser, 
in judging of the railway rec^uirements of any district, to take 
into account rather its existing, or immediately prospective, 
traffic, than that which might TOssibly spring up years after- 
warda Even comparatively small traffic need not, however, be 
left indefinitely without railway accommodation, provided the 
scale on which the accommodation is provided be adapted, as in 
reason it should, to the object immediately in view. Early in 
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this paper allusion was made to the neglected opportunity of 
improvising 1340 miles of railway on the Grand Trunk Road. 
The railway might not perhaps have been exactly a model of 
constructive excellence, but it would have sufficed for immediate 
requirements pretty nearly as well as one ten times as costly, 
while it might have been finished in a tenth of the time, and, as 
soon as finished, would have earned ten times as much in pro- 
portion to its cost.^ Hitherto, however, Indian railways have 
been planned without reference to such grovelling calculations. 
Their authors have kept steadily before them the English stan- 
dard of perfection, never for a moment suspecting that appliances 
suitable enough for a compact little island, with a population 
denser, wealthier, more ardently commercial, and more restlessly 
locomotive than can anywhere else be found, must be best suited 
likewise to regions the direct opposite in all respects — vast, wide- 
spreading, for the most part sparsely inhabited, with the most 
backward of agriculture, with few manufactures, and with little 
commercial animation to counteract the national dislike of 
activity or movement of any sort. Inspiration much more to the 
purpose might have been obtained from the other side of the 
Atlantic. In some physical characteristics India resembles the 
United States as much as she differs from England, and no race 
of men ever showed themselves better able than our American 
cousins to deal with whatever circumstances, physical or other, 
they happen to be placed in. In their public works, as in every- 
thing else, instead of starting with some grand preconceived idea, 
their first step is to take the dimensions of the reality to be pro- 
vided for. They have no notion of spanning a brook like the 
Manzanares with arches like those of Westminster Bridge. 
When planning a railway, they first ask what are the actual 
wants of the district to be traversed, and if its traffic seems too 
small to pay for costly and substantial appliances, only cheap and 
slight ones are provided, timber perhaps being substituted wholly 
or to a ^reat extent for iron, and proportionate parsimony 
observed in all other arrangements. In the Adiconrack dis- 
trict of the State of New York, a railway lately made entirely 
of wood is being worked satisfactorily, and with profit to its 
owners. According to the description it is but a homespun affair. 
A good deal of rough trestle work, consisting of cross logs, is used, 
and into the sleepers, which are not squared at all, the rails, 


* The claims of the Grand Trunk Road to conversion into a railway were 
forcibly urged in a letter addressed in January, 1869, to Lord Stanley, by 
Mr. Q^rae Preston White, C.E., and printed subsequently for private circu- 
lation. When in India, four years earlier, Mr. White had pressed the same 
subject on the local Government. 
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which are of maplei are set in heavy notches, and tightly wedged 
down by small wedges made from the waste of the rail. In some 
places the gradients are as much as 70 feet in the mile. But 
rough as the whole contrivance is, it serves its purpose for the nonce, 
far better than any more expensive elaboration would. Its cost 
. per mile was only a tenth part of that of a first-class iron road, 
and rates and fares can therefore be fixed proportionably low, 
and at sums which the infant traffic can afford to pay. Very 
possibly in eight or ten years, rails, sleepers, and all the rest of 
the materials may be worn out and require complete renewal, 
but by that time the traffic, thanks to railway fostering, may 
have expanded into dimensions requiring and able to pay for 
improved means of conveyance. The creators of the wooden 
railway may then be encouraged to replace it by one of iron, 
with full assurance of obtaining as high a rate of profits on the 
larger outlay as they had already received on the smaller; 
whereas if a first-class railway had been made in the first instance, 
not only would the greater part of the capital have been lying 
unremunerative during the interval, but the traffic of the district 
would have remained undeveloped from inability to pay for the 
expensive railway assistance which alone was available for its de- 
velopment Whether India would have done well to act from 
the beginning on the modest American plan is a matter which we 
will not now stop to discuss. Let bygones be bygones. What 
has been done is done, and cannot now be undone. But with 
regard to the future the American example does certainly seem 
deserving of imitation in some of those more thinly peopled and 
poorer districts into which it is proposed that the Indian railway 
system shall be extended. Where the standard gauge would in- 
volve ruinous and great expense, a narrower gauge should be 
substituted. Where steep gradients cannot be got rid of except 
w. the same terms, steep gradients must be submitted to. In 
those parts of India in which timber is abundant, iron rails 
might sometimes be advantageously replaced by wooden ones. 
Where wood is scarce, the experience of a smart Yankee en- 
gineer, if such an one were enlisted amongst Government’s 
professional advisers, might probably be able to suggest some 
other cheap substitute for metal. For be it recollected, in any 
of the cases supposed, the choice would be not between standard 
and nwow gauge, steep and easy gradients, metal or wooden 
materials, but between inexpensive railways and no railways at 
all. Now even an inferior railway may, for the development of 
a country’s latent resources, be in many respects better than the 
best ordinary road, while the temporary adoption of an inferior 
railway might, in the manner already indicate, be the best mode 
of preparmg for the creation of a superior railway subsequently. 
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Enough has been said to expose the incorrigible defects of the 
guarantee system, under which all the ordinary motives to 
economy and carefulness are destroyed or weakened, while a 
direct stimulus is given to extravagance and recklessness, proba- 
bility of financial failure in the case of some of the railways 
undertaken being thus almost converted into certainty, and Go- 
vernment being at the same time saddled with the whole loss of 
, every line that fails, and utterly excluded from participation in 
the profits of any that succeed. Enough has been said too, to 
show that the substitution for such a system of any tolerable 
form of direct Government action can scarcely by possibility be a 
change for the worse, and can only, by the perversest mismanage- 
ment, be prevented from being an immense change for the better. 

The foregoing discussion of the question, — ^Who ought to make 
the railways of India ? consists of arguments addressed alike to 
those who, agreeing with ourselves, would restrict governmental 
activity within the narrowest possible limits consistent with the 
well-being of the commonwealth, and to those who strenuously 
maintain as an article of political faith the doctrine, implicitly be- 
lieved by the great majority of the English people, and but too 
confidently acted on by English statesmen, that the land can be 
held by individuals as an absolute property, or possession in perpe- 
tuity, as completely as a moveable chattel But the few thought- 
ful Englishmen who maintain an exactly opposite doctrine, the 
many English working men who have a dim adumbration of it, 
and the millions of inhabitants of India whom railway legisla- 
tion for that country directly affects, and whose principles and 
practice in respect to the tenure of land are the reverse of those 
now established in England, will recognise at once that in favour 
of the construction of railways by or on behalf of the supreme 
Government the argument which, in their eyes, is the strongest of 
all, still remains to be stated. Of this argument we can only 
present a summary, for the few concluding pages at our disposal 
will not enable us to do more. This is, however, the less to be 
revetted as, exactly ten years ago, we treated this part of the 
subject iu eoctenao^ and, indeed^ we shall do little more now than 
reproduce a few paragraphs from the concluding pages of the 
article entitled The Government of India, its Liabilities and 
Resources, ” published in the number of this Beviewfor Jul^,1859. 

Having described the various modes by which in India land 
is held, and by which that share of its produce accruing to the 
Government as revenue is assessed and cmlected, we said, — 

Our readers are now, we believe, in possession of ample data for 
forming a distinct conception of the general principle and prac- 
tice which have distinguished the various Governments of India 
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as proprietors, lords paramount, or assessors of the land. We 
have seen that, in accordance with Asiatic ideas and immemorial 
custom, the Indian theory of the tenure of land vests the abso- 
lute ownership in the Sovereign ; that, whether this theory be 
recognised or not, Hindu and Mohammedan princes have exer- 
cised all the rights of unconditional proprietorship; that as a 
general rule they have exacted from the cultivators so large a 
proportion of the produce as to leave them a bare subsistence ; 
that in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the British 
Government has followed so faithfully in the footsteps of its pre- 
decessors as not only by its rapacity to bar the cultivators from 
proprietary rights, but to drive them from their native lands, 
which, by tens of thousands of acres, have consequently gone 
out of cultivation ; that in these two Presidencies the proprietary 
right is not even theoretically abandoned ; that in the Bengal 
Presidency a proprietary right to the extent only of one eleventh 
part of the assumed net profits of the soil was assigned by Lord 
Cornwallis to the zemindars * ** that in the north-west provinces, 
the Punjab and Scinde, where the interests of the cultivators are 
alleged to be especially considered, the Government avowedly 
takes two-thirds of the net profit or rent, and often much more, 
as shown by the frequent necessity of lowering the assessments 
after they have been fixed ; and that in every part of British India 
where beneficial leases are now granted, the Government reserves 
to itself the right of continuing to claim the same proportion 
of the produce which it now exacts, or, in other words, raising 
the rent when the present leases shall expire. In view of the 
evidence we have adduced, few will deny, we presume, that the 
British Government is both de jure and de facto the all but 
absolute landlord of British India, and therefore in the position 
so to manage the vast estate, so to administer its trust on behalf 
of the people, as to realize the wise and righteous doctrine, dimly 
understood but practically insisted on for ages throughout a 
large part of Asia, and emphatically taught by the English 
politico-economical authorities of Europe— viz., that the land of 
each nation belongs to the people as a whole, that the Govern- 
ment as their representative is the supreme landlord, and that it 
cannot rightly s^enate in perpetuity any part of its trust to 
individuala 

" Seeing what is the actual relation of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment to the soil of India» and assured of the truth and wisdom of 
the doctrine just referred to, we believe it to be the imperative 
duty of that Government to proclaim itself, both theoretically and 


* Owing to improvements, tbe value of their proprietaiy right has increased 
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practicallj, the supreme landlord on behalf of the people, and to 
assume all the obligations attaching to that high office.” 

Were it to do this it would be bound to use every means in 
its power so to increase the value of its estate, as to enable it to 
yield a revenue equal to the national expenditure, and ultimately 
capable of paying off the hundred millions of debt with which it 
is burthened. Now, among the several practicable means of 
increasing the land revenue an incalculably great one consists 
in supplying facilities for copious irrigation, and for the cheap 
l/mn^poH ^ agricuUurcd woduee to the best marheta. “ Prac> 
tically the Ismdlord of India, but under the influence of the 
European and antagonistic idea that it would be better were 
the actual holders absolute proprietors of the land, the English 
Government in its management of, or relation to, the public 
works, has exhibited all the dubiousness and faltering inevitably 
resulting from a poli<^ prompted by two irreconcilable prin- 
ciples. In an economical point of view it is clearly the duty 
of a landlord to do all in his power so to improve the value of 
his estate as to make it yield him the highest possible rent. 
In a country, the fertility of which mainly depends on efficient 
irrigation, this duty is peculiarly imperative, because many 
estates being supplied with water from one and the same source, 
their several owners are individually powerless to help them- 
selves, and unless they co-operate for the satisfaction of their 
common need they must be assisted either by large and enterpris- 
ing capitalist^ or by the Government itself. Nearly the same re- 
marks are applicable to canals and roads. * * * The Anglo-In- 
dian Government has encouraged their accomplishment by private 
enterprise, and has been so loth to recognise its duties as national 
landlord, that though compelled to perform them more or less in 
spite of itself, it abstained from organizing a department of 
public works until the present decade, and confided such as it 
did undertake to military boards. In 1854, during the reign of 
Lord Dalhousie, a systematic organization of the Public Works 
Department was inaugurated, and for some years past from 
2,000,0002. to 2,500,0002. have been expended yearly on public 
works, a conaderable proportion being for roads, bridges, and 
works of irrigation. But how greatly the Government would 
&in still lean on private enterprise is evident from the fact 
that it has presented to the severm Indian railway companies the 
land on which the lines are being constructed, and has incurred 
the risk of guaranteeing to the shareholders a minimum profit of 
5 per Cent, on 40,000,0002., stipulating only for a share of any 
profits which may accrue beyond 6 per cent, even if the undertak- 
ings should prove successful enough to make repayment possiUe. 
Vol. XCIL Nou CLXXXI.]— Nbw Sbbibs, Tol. XXXVI. No. L D 
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Such private enterprise as this is, however^ much more seeming 
than real. It is a mere mask under which the national landlord is 
in fact improving bis estate himself, and at his own expense. 
We are glad of it, but our gladness is not unmixed with regret 
that the Government, after finding the land and according its 
guarantee, will have no share in the property which it has virtu- 
ally created ; and we look on these anomalous partnerships be- 
tween the Government and private companies, in which all the 
risks are on one side and all the profits on the other, as cha- 
racteristic of a transitional state. So soon as the doctrine that 
the land belongs to the people as a whole shall obtain complete 
recognition, road and canal making, and irrigation on that 
gigantic scale which is essential in eastern countries, will be found 
to be among the few important functions of government when 
restricted to the proper sphere of its activity. 

**The indirect profit derivable by a nation from the con- 
struction of roads and canals, is far greater than the direct profit 
derivable from the sums paid for their use after deducting the 
cost of making and working them ; witness the enormous impetus 
which has been given to agricultural and commercial activity, and 
the wonderfully rapid progress in civilization which has been made 
throughout Europe and North America, by the extensive system 
of railroads now established. But the prime movers of this great 
and beneficent revolution — ^the railway capitalists — ^instead of 
finding their great works yield a remunerative interest on the 
capital invested, have to deplore the irrecoverable loss of hundreds 
of millions, while many of them have been reduced from afiluence 
to beggary. Competition, usually so healthful and beneficent^ is 
baneful here : if two lines run between the same points and 
through the same intervening country, their directors will, in the 
first instance, so cut down each others’ prices as to ruin the share- 
holders, and then they will either amalgamate or enter into a 
treaty, the result in either case being that the public will be com- 
pelled to pay double the fares they ought to do on each line, in 
order to yield a profit on the double outlay of constructing two 
where one would more than suffice for the whole public traffic. 

The more attention is given to the question — Who ought to 
construct the public works ? — the more distinct we believe will be 
theanswerthattheduty restswith theGovemment Assuming that 
political economists and statesmen will ultimately concur in this 
judgment, they will probably be also of opinion that whenever 
such works would undoubtedly yield a large indirect profit to the 
State, by developing and enriching it as a whole, they ought to 
be constructed even though they should fail to yidd a direct 
profit on their cost and management. 

**Tbe following facts justify this opinion During the years 
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from 1836 to 1849 the abrogate increase of the revenue of 
Madras, due to the extension of works of irrigation, was 41 5,5292., 
after paying all cost of construction and repair. Owing to the 
Oodavery Works, the aggregate increase of revenue from 1846-7 
to 1853-4, was 360,0002. against an expense of 188,0002., and 
the exports of the district steadily^ncreased from 116,0002. in 
1847-8 to 650,0002. in 1 853-4. It is estimated by the Madras 
^ Public Works Commission that the landholders of the same dis- 
' trict will be enriched by the Godavery Works to the extent of 
3,000,0002. a year. The Doab and Eastern Canal, which has 
cost altc^ether about 640,0002., irrigates an area of 1,800,000 
acres, yielding produce to the annual value of not less than 2^ 
millions sterling. The increase of land revenue due to the Ganges 
Canal is estimated at upwards of 240,0002. a year.* Pages 
might be filled with similar facts. But if the Government incurs 
the expense and risk of such works, it has no right to alienate its 
claim to whatever direct profits may sooner or later arise from 
them. It seems to us, that instead of guaranteeing 5 per cent, 
per annum on 40,000,0002. now being expended on Indian rail- 
ways, the Government would have acted more prudently had it 
borrowed the money at its market value, constructed the lines 
itself, and retained them as its property, to be leased to private 
companies on such terms as should seem mutually equitable. 
A knowledge of the large direct profits now yielded by certain 
Indian public works will perhaps be held to justify this con 
viction.^'-f* 

The Eastern Jumna Canal, which irrigates an area of 239,555 
acres, has cost 175,2052., and yields a net profit annually of 25 
per cent, on that sum. The Western Jumna Canal, irrigating 
an area of 447,171 acres, and constructed at an outlay of 228,4512., 
yields a net profit annually of 22^ per cent The outlay on the 
Godavery Irrigation Works up to. 1867-8 was 443,5492, and 
after deducting 4 per cent for interest on capital, the profit 
from all sources on these works was in 1866-7, 180,1402. The 
Kistna Irrig^ation Works have cost 269,7592., and after deducting 
4 per cent interest on the outlay, the profit from all sources was 
50,4702. The direct profit on the Ganges Canal, which irrigates 
an area of 634,734 acres, has not yet amounted to the sum it 
was originally expected to yield ; but the net annual profit derived 
from the direct receipts of water-rent only may now be stated 
at per cent, on an outlay, up to 1866-7, of 2,195,5752. But 
even this, when compared with the avenge dividends yielded 
by English railways is no contemptible profit, and indeed, the 


* See the Note at pa^^e 18. 
f Wetfminsier No. xxii., pp. 168-160. 
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same remark ai)plies to the Baree Doab Canal, which irrigates 
228,421 acres : it yields a profit of 2^ per cent, on its outlay — 
1,161,381?. 

We have no data immediately at hand wherewith to prove the 
indirect effects of railways in augmenting the revenue derived from 
Indian lands, but it is certain that they are, and must continue 
to be, immense. Even on this ground alone we conclude there- 
fore, and may consistently affirm, that whereas the construction 
of public works, including railways, by private companies who 
depend solely on the direct profits derived from them, fre- 
quently results in loss, the State, which in India enjoys the 
large indirect profit derived from them, can construct them 
wim comparative little risk ; that when their existence would 
greatly augment the revenue, it may be the duty of Government 
to construct them, even though there is no prospect that they 
will yield a direct profit ; that considering the enormous amount 
of land still unlet, or recoverable from holders paying nothing for 
it and having no title to it, the increasing demand for it, the 
certainty that it will rise in value from natural causes, and still 
more from the exten^ve construction of railroads, common roads, 
and works of irrigation, and that such works themselves often 
yield a large direct profit, the potential wealth of the Anglo- 
Indian Government is unspeakably great ; and that, therefore, 
it holds first-rate security for the repayment of any amount it 
can judiciously spend in facilitating the transport of raw pro- 
duce and manufactured articles, as well as the rapid intercourse 
of the people throughout the empire. 




Aet. II. — The Foue Ancient Books of Wales. 

Tke Four Ancient Booles of WaHea, eontoA/nimg the Oywric 
Poems aitribvied to Bards of the Siadh Century. By 
WiLLiAU F. Skene. Edinburgh, 1868. 

I N one of the Welsh romances relating to the exploits of the 
. Great King of Britain, it is said, “hereupon rohold, bards 
came and recited verses before Arthur, and no man understood 
those verses, save that thqr 'were in Arthur's praise.” We might 
almost be tempted to think that the poems contained in the 
Four Ancient Books of Wales, must be of the same nature as 
the verses sung beftne Arthur, so varied and oontradiotoiy have 
•been the m^ions entertained as to their real meaning and 
dharacter. Welsh antiquariei^ from the rixteenth century almost 
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to the present day, having satisfied themselves that the Welsh 
language was spoken in Paradise, concluded that the religion 
and learning of the antediluvian ]^triarcbs, a religion which was 
something better than Christianity, and a learning which an> 
Ucipated the wisdom of E^pt and the philosophy of Greece, 
had been handed down by the postdiluvian Cymry, and finally 
enshrined by the Druids in their ancient poems. When those 
documents were submitted to examination at a later period their 
antiquity was denied, their religion declared to be indifferent 
Christianity, and their learning below contempt. 

Time rolls on, and now these same poems are declared to be 
genuine works of the sixth and seventh centuries, contain* 
ing valuable materials for the history of Britain during that 
period. 

Should this latter opinion prove to be well founded, the 
materials so acquired will be most acceptable to the historian, 
for the history of Britain during the two centuries which followed 
the departure of the Boman forces from the island, has hitherto 
been sufficiently obscure to allow ample scope to the imagina- 
tion of those who have endeavoured to elucidate it. It has 
been a literary lowland in which every gentleman might take 
his prey. 

On the surface of the land, and buried beneath the soil 
throughout all Britain, are found the relics of the Boman great- 
ness. Coins of the empire appear to be sown broadcast over our 
fields, and the plough and the spade continually disclose new 
traces of Boman occupation. Foundations of ruined villas, 
tessellated pavements, sites of fortresses, remains of roads, bridges 
and walls, weapons and ornaments, milestones and votive in- 
scriptions, have been found in nearly eveiy part of the island. 
Excavations on the sites of buried cities, such as Uriconium, 
may give some idea of the scene of universal confusion, the 
breaking down of all government, the destruction of law and 
order, the uprising of native tribes the inroads of barbarian 
neighboured and the general intestine war which followed the 
removal of the strong pressure exercised by the hand of their 
Boman masters on the subject tribes and rities of Britain. We 
can gather, too, from the indistinct utterances of the earlier 
historians some notion of that want of union and subjection to a 
central authority, that absence of the feeling of nationality, in 
which the dan is preferred to the tribe, the tribe to the country, 
a system which seems inherent in the Celtic races, and whidi 
poved fatal to Britain as it has always proved fatal to the 
independence of the nations among whom it has pevailed. It 
was due to this splitting up of the British people into inde- 
pendent sectionsd sometimes at variance, sometimes allied, never 
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united, that a country abounding in great cities and flourishing 
towns, traversed by a network of admirable roads, covered by 
fortified posts and military stations, yielded itself with un- 
exampled rapidity an easy prey to the first comers bold enough 
to seize on what the Bomanized Britons were too disunited if 
not too imbecile to retain. The melancholy picture which 
Gildas the historian, writing in the sixth centuiy, draws of the 
condition of his countrymen in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury is probably not a very exaggerated one. The groans of the 
Britons driven by the barbarians to the sea, while the sea 
threw them back upon the barbarians, were drawn from them 
by a series of dire calamities in which foreign invasion was 
less active than domestic feud. The picture may excite com- 
passion, but it is a compassion not iinmingled with contempt 

Such general notions of this period of weakness and calamity 
are, however, eminently unsatisfactory. We desire to fill in the 
details of the picture, and to give life to the scene by bringing 
into view the principal living actors in this disastrous drama ; to 
know something of the men, if any such there were, who threw 
themselves into the front of the battle and struggled bravely if 
not successfully against overwhelming odds. The heroic deeds 
of such men live long in the memory of their kinsmen and 
copatriots, in the songs of bards and in the legendary history of 
heroes, and if any records of the great deeds of the Cymric 
warriors of this period remain, where should we look for them 
if not in the most ancient songs of the Cymric race? Such is 
the mode of reasoning which has induced Mr. Skene to reprint 
these old Welsh poems, with what results we shall presently 
endeavour to ascertain. 

For the purpose of reconstructing the history of Britain 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, a not inconsiderable mass 
of material appears to exist, though the reliable information 
hitherto extracted from it, has been but slight, and it has rather 
been productive of discordant conjecture than of trustworthy 
history. 

These materials are : 1. The Epistle of Gildas, written about 
the middle of the sixth century, and the History of the Britons, 
under the name of Nennius, compiled at various dates from the 
eighth to the tenth century. 2. The mass of native Welsh 
materials, consisting of the old Welsh poems, the Triads, the 
Bomances, the Lives and Genealogies of the Saints, and the 
Bruts. 3. The History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, translated 
frotn a British book of unknown origin; and 4. The Saxon 
accounts of such transactions as that nation was concerned in 
during the period in question. 

When the old Welsh poems were first made generally ac- 
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cessible by the publication of the Myvyrian ArchsBology it might 
have been expected that the fevir persons then competent to 
undertake their interpretation would have sought in the works 
of bards professionally employed in singing the praises, recount- 
ing the exploits, and recording the genealogies of the chieftains 
with whom they were connected by ties of blood or by condition 
of service, some information on the historical events — the general 
history of the period in which these personages were supposed 
to have flourished. Unfortunately the investigation took a 
wrong turn. Dr. Owen Pughe, the lexicographer, whose learn- 
ing and thorough knowledge of the Welsh language pointed 
him out as the fitting person to undertake the translation, was 
in these matters entirely under the influence of a very remarka- 
ble man, of great natural abilities, a stonemason by trade, self 
educated, very enthusiastic, and though not ignorant yet only 
half learned — Edward Williams, of Elimstone, called bardically, 
lolo Morganwg. This person pretended to be the last represen- 
tative of the Ancient Druids, whose successors had, he said, 
existed in Wales as a secret society down to his time, and to be 
the depository, by direct transmission, of the Druidic learning 
and esoteric doctrinea He occupied himself chiefly in the 
search for Welsh MSS., and had accumulated a considerable 
number of MSS. or copies of MSS. which had been transcribed 
in the sixteenth century from* originals in the library of Raglan 
Castle, a library which perished when that castle was sacked and 
burned in the civil wars. Under Edward Williams’s guidance 
Dr. Pughe could see nothing in the poems ascribed to Taliesin 
but Druidic lore. Dark and mysterious sentences, purporting 
to be translations from these poems, are scattered through the 
Welsh and English Dictionary of Dr. Pughe, which set at 
defiance alike common sense and ordinary critical judgment. 

Following in the same track, the most fantastic notions as to 
the religion, philosophy, social condition, and ethnological rela- 
tions of the so-called ancient Cymry were maintained by the Rev. 
Edward Davies in his ^ Celtic Remains,” and Mythology of tiie 
British Druids.” To him followed Mr. Herbert, who brought an 
immense amount of learning to bear on his view that these poems 
indicated 4he existence in .Britain in the fifth century of a Neo- 
Druidic or Manichasan heresy, of which a mythic Arthur and a 
mythic Ambrosius were the principal characters. In 1849 the 
criticism of these compositions was directed into a new and more 
healthy channel by the appearance of The Literature of the 
Kyinry,” by Mr. Thomas Stephens, a work of remarkable ability, 
distinguished as much by the modesty of the author as by^liu 
profound acquaintance with the literature of his native country 
which it exhibited. This work has been translated into German, 
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rad may be said to have acquired an European reputation. In 
it Mr. Stephens demonstrated on the most unmistakeable internal 
evidence afforded by the poems themselves, that a considerable 
number were not compositions of the sixth century but of a 
much later date, rad that they have been falsely attributed to 
the renowned bards whose names they popularly bear. To this 
work of Mr. Stephens may be attributed a revival of the interest 
taken in Cymric literature, while it led to what may be called a 
strong Druidic reaction on the part of some Welsh antiquaries, 
the most distinguished of whom was the late Rev. John Williams, 
(ab Ithel), who furnished in 1S52 a translation of the Gododin 
of Aneurin, with numerous critical notea In 1850, also, the 
Yicomte de la Yillemarqud, a distinguished Breton scholar, pub- 
lished a translation of the same jft>em, the Qododin, and some 
minor pieces, but unfortunately saw fit to rewrite the Welsh 
text in the Breton dialect, which he considered to be the original 
Cymric form. In 1858 Mr. Nash published his “ Taliesin, or 
the Bards and Druids of Britain," containing translations of 
fifty-four of the poems attributed to Taliesin, accompanied by 
the Welsh text as given in the Myvyrian Archseology. These 
translations clearly proved that the authors of the poems were 
Christian men, that no Druidic or other philq^pby was to be 
found in them, and that the date of their composition could not, 
with few exceptions, be carried higher than the twelfth century. 
The latest contribution to this branch of literature is the work 
^aced at the head of this article, " The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales,” by Mr. Skene. These four ancient books or MSS. are : 

1. “The Black Book of Caermarthen,” written in the reign of 
Henry II. (1154-1 189), now preserved in the Hengwrt collection 
of MSS. It belonged to the Priory of Black Canons, at Caer- 
marthen, rad was given by the treasurer of the church of 
St. David to Sir John Price, a native of Breconshire, who was 
one of the commissioners appointed by King Henry YIII. 

2. “The Book of Aneurin," a MS. of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, now the property of Sir Thomas Phillips, of 
Middlehill, and preserved in his large collection at Cheltenham. 

3. “The !l^k of Taliesin,” a MS. of the beginning of the four- 
teenth centum, now in the Hengwrt collection ; and 4. “ The 

Book of Hergest," a MS. compiled at different times in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, now preserved in the library 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 

These are called “ The Four Ancient Books of Wales," rad 
one of them at least may be coundered ancient in the sense that 
noidder Welsh MSS. than those contained in “ The Black Book of 
Caermarthen” are known to exist, if we except the lines written 
on a leaf of a MS. copy of Juvencns, now in the library of the 
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university of Cambridge, and the Welsh glosses mentioned by 
Zeus in bis “Grammatica Celtica.” The MS. of Juvenous 
itself is said to be unquestionably of the ninth century, and 
there is some reason to believe that the Welsh verses are of 
about the same date, especially as one at least, probably both, 
are of a religious character. That the Welsh language was 
already a written language in the sixth century there is no reason 
to doubt Wales was early converted to Christianity, and, like 
Ireland, seems to have been a land of saints. . Large monastic, 
or half-monastic, half-collegiate establishments, containing swarms 
of religious, arose as well in North as in South Wale% which not 
only attracted eccledastics and devotees from Ireland, Brittany, 
and Gaul, but in which also, according to Welsh legends, every 
chief deprived of his territories by the Saxons, or disoomhted in 
civil broils, took up bis residence. The legend of St. Germanus 
shows that already in the fifth century the bitterness of theolo- 
gical disputation on the subject of the Pelagian heresy had raised 
a storm in Britain which was only allayed by the edge of the 
sword, and by miracles performed in behalf of the orthodox 
party in the church. In the commencement of the seventh 
century there was a great slaughter of religious persons belong- 
ing to the monastic establishment of Bangor, in North Wales, 
who bad been confident enough to present themselves at the 
scene of confiict for the purpose of assuring victory to their own 
party by means of their prayers, by Edwin, King of Northum- 
bria, at the battle of Bangor in 613. That bards should have 
existed, and poetic compositions on the stirring events of the 
time should have been framed as ‘early as the sixth century, 
presents on the first impression nothing incredible or even sur- 
prising, but the collections extant of Welsh poems disdose this 
remarkable fact, that between the works attributed to known 
personages of the sixth century, and the works of writers of the 
twelfth century, there exists an interval which, with one or two 
doubtful exceptions, presents an absolute blank, in which 
such a literature either never existed or has been altogether lost. 

There is nothing in the history of Wales between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries to account for this literary waste, no national 
calamities, no lethargy of the national spirit under the pressure of 
foreign dominion. On the contrary, the conditions for the. con-' 
tinned production of similar effusions were during those centuries 
particularly favourable. Wales enjoyed from the sixth to tho 
tenth centuipr a remarkable security from external aggression as 
compared with Britain east of the Severn.^ Governed by her 
own princes, continually engaged in civil broils and border wars, 
occasionally plundered and made tributa^, but neither o(Htqaeted 
nor occupied by the foreigner, the condition of things was emi- 
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nently favourable to the production of a poetry such as that 
attributed to the sixth century, the inspiration of which is 
mainly war and plunder, slaughter of foes, and carouses over 
the meadborn after battle. Some explanation of this remark- 
able break in the continuity of Welsh literature is clearly 
required. 

Mr. Stephens and Mr. Nash in the works above referred to, 
boldly declared, on the internal evidence of the poems themselves, 
that the great majority of these works were spurious, falsely at- 
tributed to the celebrated historical bards of the sixth century, 
but in reality the work of writers of the twelfth and even 
later centuries. As to the great majority of these poems the 
assertion is undoubtedly true, and supported by evidence which 
cannot be controverted or explained away. But as there are 
still some few pieces which, as these writers admit, appear on 
the face of them to be genuine historical poems of the date of 
the sixth century, an appearance not contradicted by any in- 
ternal evidence, the difficulty of accounting for this blank of 
five centuries remains as great as before. 

At this stage Mr. Skene takes up the investigation, and under- 
takes to show that the Welsh poems attributed to the sixth cen- 
tury, are for the most part what they profess to be, genuine pro- 
ductions of bards of that century, and valuable material for the 
history of the period. 

Mr. Skene’s object in publishing these ancient poems, is ^Ho 
give the text of these poems in the oldest form in which it is to 
be found, and in the precise orthography of the oldest MSS., and 
to present a translation which shall give as accurate and faithful 
a representation of the meaning of the poems as is now possible, 
as the basis of the work of the critic. The object of the present 
work is to accomplish this.^’ 

Dissatisfied with the translations given of these poems by 
those who have preceded him in these investigations, Mr. Skene, 
in order to secure a faithful and impartial translation, and in 
order to avoid any risk of its being coloured by his own^views, 
resolved to refrain from attempting the translaticm himself, and 
bit upon the ingenious idea of having them translated for him 
by two eminentJiving Welsh scholars, the Reverend D. Silvan 
^vans, author of the '^English and Welsh Dictionary,” and other 
works, and the Reverend Robert Williams, author of the 
“Biography of Eminent Welshmen,” and the “ Cornish Dic- 
tionary.” He asserts that aU previous translations by which 
the meaning of these poems has Ibeen attempted to be expressed 
are either loose and inaccurate or coloured by the views of the 
translators. “ Those who deal with these poems as the genuine 
works of the bards whose names they bear, and view them as 
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containing a recondite system of Druidism, or semi-pagan 
philosophy, present us with a translation which is, to say the 
least of it, mysterious enough in all conscience. Those 
again who consider them to te the work of a later age, and 
to contain nothing but a mere farrago of nonsense, have no 
difficulty in producing a translation which amply bears out that 
character.” 

Now considering that the Gododin of Aneurin was trandated 
by the late Reverend John Williams, (ab Ithel) perhaps the 
most learned of modern Welsh scholars, the poems of Llywarch 
Hen by Dr. Owen Piighe, many of the poems of Merlin and 
Taliesin by Mr. Thomas Stephens, and fifty-four of those attri- 
buted to Taliesin by Mr. Nash, this is a tolerably sweeping re- 
jection of the labours of Mr. Skene^s predecessors in these 
studies. Mr. Skene gives no other reason for requiring us to 
prefer the translations of Messrs. Evans and Williams to those of 
their predecessors, than that they were made at his request ; and 
asks us to adopt bis peculiar views of early British history, and 
his estimation of the true place and value of these poems in the 
literature of Wales, upon the ground that the translations which he 
has had the modesty not to attempt himself, but which he has 
procured at second hand, are the only genuine translations which 
can be relied on. The statement that the text of the My vyriau 
Archssology ” is uncertain and untrustworthy, and that any 
criticism upon that text is comparatively speaking worthless,” is 
of the same sweeping and unsupported character; but as all 
those who have hitherto attempted an explanation of these 
poems have made use of the Myvyrian text, it amounts in fact 
to a statement that all criticism anterior to Mr. Skene’s is of 
this worthless description. A writer who unsparingly rejects the 
results of the labours of others should, we think, proffer some 
evidence of the superior accuracy of the translations which he 
offers as the only reliable ones, some critical expositions of the 
difference between these and former productions of the same 
nature, and give some reasons for preferring the one and reject- 
ing the others. Mr. Skene has not condescended to anything 
of the sort. 

In fact, however, the new translation does not, taken al- 
together, differ materially from those which have been already 
published. The translators were, it appears, requested by Mr. 
Skene to make their version as literal and accurate as possible, 
even though the meaning might be obscured thereby,^^ and they 
appear to have scrupulously complied with his request. In a 
poem ^ol. i. page 888), addressed by the bard to his patron 
Urien mged, a great chief or regulus in North Britain, in the 
sixth century, he is represented as commencing thus : — 
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“ In manliness he will greet m^ trouble, 

Should I be bled I should evidently g^ better. 
Truly I saw no one before who saw not in me 
Every indisposition, he will cultivate his business. 
I saw a feeding about a lion for plants, 

I saw leaves of luxuriant growth," &c. 


This poem belongs to a class of compontion not intended for 
private study, but supposed to have been recited in presence of 
the chief and his band of half-savage warriors, carousing over 
bowls of mead. The bardic strain most have been more sopo- 
rific than the liquor, if some indignant warrior did not at once 
experiment on the improvement of the bard’s health and poetic 
facultiea 

Again, in a poem referring to Cadwaladyr, prophesying his re- 
turn and the consequent destruction of the Saxon, we find the 
following ; (vol. i. page 446) : — 


Truly he will come 
With his host and ships. 
And scaring shields, 

And charging lances. 
And after a valiant shout 
nis will will be done. 

• * « • 


He will hear likewise 
Over the effusions of Beged. 

The creator, possessor of treasure, 
Generous, daring his flow. 
Immense his battle, 

Btf airing the skin 
Cf Cttdwaladgr, an active loork. 


No one appears to be responsible for ttdring this liberty with 
the skin of Cadwaladyr. Not Mr. Skene, he is not the tran|r 
lator; he only ordered the translation. Not the reverend gentle- 
men who have executed the work, they have onl^ liberally fol- 
lowed out their instructions to be as literal as possible, r^ardless 
of obscurity. This version, however, Mr. Skene proffers as al- 
together superseding in accuracy and value those of Nash and 
Stephens, and in it he believes be has found the testimony he 
desired in support of bis views as to the historical value of cer- 
tain of these ]^m% and their bearing on the traditional history 
of the sixth century. To the endeavours to ascertain the true 
place of these poems in Cymric literature, Mr. Skene, has how- 
ever, addressed himself with great earnestness and if he has not 
succeeded in proving the truth of the views he entertains on this 
point, he has failed, not from want of ability to undertake the 
inyestigation, but because he has already prejudged the question, 
and instead of founding his theory on a criticm examination of 
the poems themselves, has endeavoured to support his already 
formed theory by evidence extracted from the poems which they 
are made to furnish under pressure, a kind of evidence whicn 
compositions so fragmentary and often so obscure in their mean- 
ing might by a similar process be made to famish in support of a 
widely different, if not opposite view. 
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“ The first (question is, do the poems themselres afibrd any indi* 
cations by which we mayjadm of their antiquity? It is obvious, 
viewed in this light, that if these poems are genuine they ought to 
reflect the history of the period to which the^ belong. If we find 
that they do not re-echo to any mtent the fictitious narrative of the 
events of the fifth and sixth centuries, as represented in the Bruts, but 
rather the leading facts of the early history of the Cymm as we have 
been able to deduce them from the older authorities, it will be a strong 
nvund for concluding that they belong themselves to an earlier age. 
^is is an inquiry which, of course, can only affect the so-called 
historical poems, with such others of the class of mythological poems 
as contain historical allusions ; but when their true place and period 
are once ascertained, the otW poems must be judged of by their 
resemblance to these in metrical structure, style, and sentiment.” 

In order to form a trustworthy judgment on these pointy and 
to he able to estimate the tenor and effect of the internal evi- 
dence presented by these poems as to the age to which they be- 
long, and the circumstances to which they refer, we require to 
know from extraneous sources, something of the history of the 
times supposed to be reflected in these composition.*!. 

At the commencement of the fifth century, immediately upon 
the departure of the Boroans, and the general breaking up of 
the order of things established by the Boman power, four races 
are found struggling for the mastery, and for the plunder of the 
abandoned provinces. These are the Scots and the Piets in the 
A>rth; the Saxons — whether Angles, Jutes, Saxons, or other 
Germanic tribes— -on the eastern coast ; and the people whom, 
for want of a better name, we are obliged to call the Cymry, in 
western, and probably to some extent in central Britain. To 
these we ought perhaps to add the Bomanized Britons of 
the towns and cities, who, however, were probably a very mixed 
population, and the Britons of southern and central England, of 
whom we in fact know nothing, and who, perhaps of Belgic 
origin, seem to have been different from the Cymry. As, more- 
over, the poems with which we are dealing aro not supposed to 
reflect any history but that of Wales and Cumbria, we may 
leave all but the tour races above mentioned out of the question. 
Of these the Piets play a very important but not a very clearly- 
defined part in the transactions of the fifth and sixth centuries 
in North Britain ; in some respects a more important part than 
the Britons themselves. In the north we see them sometimes 
allied with the Saxons, sometimes warring against them ; some- 
times' at deadly feud with the Britons and the Scots, sometimes 
joining them against the common enemy of the 'Celtic race.- 
Geoffrey of Monmouth represents Piets serving as mercenary 
soldiers in the pay of Yortig^, then as fighting against him in 
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the province north of the Humber. They are much mixed up 
with the history of Arthur ; a Fictish King is related to him by 
marriage, and the Fictish forces of Mordred contribute largely 
to his final overthrow. Mr. Skene fancies that he finds in the 
Welsh poems numerous allusions to the Ficts of southern 
Scotland and to the events in which they acted a conspicuous 
part. 

The nationality and language of this active and vigorous 
TOople, a nation of warriors, has always been a subject of dispute. 
Their language Bede, writing in the eighth centu^, de- 
clared to be then a living tongue. On this difficult subject Mr. 
Skene’s researches have not ^en altogether without result In 
the dissertation prefixed to the translations of the Four Ancient 
Books, Mr. Skene discusses in separate chapters, the state of 
Britain in the sixth century, its history prior to and at the time 
when Qildas wrote, about the year 560 ; the place of the Ficts 
among the races of Britain, and their language ; a discussion on 
the Celtic topography of Scotland, followed by a sketch of the 
history of Cumbria and the men of the North. These introduc- 
tory chaptera will well repay perusal, and contain many interesting 
and valuable suggestiona On the subject of the vexed question 
of the character of the Fictish language, Mr. Skene makes the 
following observations : 

The Ficts unquestionably existed ns a known people, and as an 
independent nation, possessing a political organization and a known 
language, till the middle of the ninth century. From that date till 
the twelfth century the name of the Ficts is known as the denomi- 
nation of one element in a population formed of two different races, 
but combined into one monarchy, and had no independent existence. 
After the twelfth century the name disappears as applied to, or borne 
by, any portion of the population of Scotland. Bede, who wrote prior 
to the ninth century, knew of the Ficts as an existing people and of a 
language termed the Fictish, and tells of a letter translated into it as 
the language of the kingdom of Naitan or Nectan ; but when Henry 
of Huntingdon wrote, about 1135, the people and their language had 
apparently so entirely passed away, that it appeared like a fable that 
any kingdom of the Ficts and any such language had ever existed. 
It seems strange that Henry of Huntingdon should have made this 
statement almost in the very year in which the Ficts as a body formed 
an entire division of the Scottish army at the Battle of the Standard, 
and when Beginald of ^Durham, in the same c^tury, refers to their 
language as t&n spoken at Kirkcudbright in Galloway ; but the truth 
is,^ that notwithstanding the language of Hepry of Huntingdon, 
neither the people nor their language may, in pmilKbf fact, have ceased 
to exist in Scotland — the one as an element in ihe conglomerate of 
dill^nt races which composed Ae population of the monarchy, and 
the bther as the ifatoii of "a di^ct; nor does it follow, from the 
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limgaage of Bede, that the Plots must of necesnty have been a 
different race, and their language a different language from any of the 
other peoples and lanmages enumerated in the same passage. 

What then did Bede and Henry of Huntingdon mean when the 
former enumerated the Pictiah as a separate and distinct language, 
and the latter said that this people and language were destroyed, 
while it IS evident that large bodies of the people remained, and that 
a language called the Pictish was still spoken by some portion of the 
inhabitants of the country 

It is clear that this question can only be answered, if at all, 
by an examination of the philological relations of what may 
remain of the Pictish language. Five words only of this lost 
language have been handed directly down to us : Peanfahel ; 
Ur; Scolofth; Cartit; axii Duiper. 

From these materials, and from fifteen vocables obtained 
from the names of the Pictish Kings, Mr. Skene draws the 
conclusion that the Pictish language is neither Cymric nor 
Gaelic, but that it is a Gaelic dialect partaking largely of Cymric 
forms. 

“ The Pictish language appears tp have approached more nearly to 
the old Scottish than even Breton to Welsh ; for Adomnan, who, in 
the seventh century, wrote the * Life of St. Columba,’ the Scottish 
missionary to the Piets, describes St. Columba the Scot as conversing 
freely with the Piets from th& King to the plebeian, without difficulty ; 
but when he preached to them the Word of God, he was obliged to 
make use of an interpreter — that is, he could make himself understood 
in conversing, but not in preaching ; and conversely, a Piet understood 
what he said in Scottish, but could not follow a Scottish sermon. 
Such being probably the mutual position of Pictish and Scottish, the 
few words we are able to compare show the difference between them 
to have been of the same character as between high and low dialects. 
I consider, therefore, that Pictish was a low Gaelic dialect; and 
following out the analogy, the result I come to is, that Cymric and 
Gaelic had each a high and low variety ; that Cornish and Breton 
were high Cymric dialects, Welsh low Cymric; that old Scottish, 
spoken by the Scotti now represented by Irish, Scotch, Gaelic, and 
Manx, was the high Gaelic dialect, and Pictish the low Gaelic 
dialect. 

“ The platform occupied by the Pictish people was not confined to 
Scotland only, for they certainly extended over part of the north of 
Ireland, and formed in all probability an earlier population of the 
north half of Ireland, which became subjugate^ by the Scots. On the. 
other hand, the Scots at on early period occupied the district of 
Argyle. In the north of Ireland and the west of Scotland, the Kets 
must, at an early period have become blended with the Scots^ and 
their form of the Gaelic assimilated to the Scottish. In Sootlaad, 
south of the Tay, where they occupied the districts from the Tay.to 
Idle Forth, the region of Manau or Manann and Galloway, they came 
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in contact with the Cymric people ; and the one being a low Gaelic 
dialect, and the other a low Oymrio dialect, their forms must have so 
far resembled each other as to lead to an admixture presenting that 
mixed language of low Gaelic with Cymric forms, known to Bede as 
the Pictish language.” 

These views of the probable relations of the Pictish language 
are farther corroborated by an examination of the Celtic topo- 
graphy of Scotland, the result of which is that the generic terms 
entering into composition in the names of places in Scotland 
(ie., the words for river, mountain, plain, &c., as distinguished 
from the spedfic terms great, small, black, white, &c.) do not 
show the existence of a Cymric language north of the Forth ; 
and that we find in the topographical nomenclature of the 
north-east of Scotland, traces of an older and a more recent 
form of Gaelic ; the one a low Gaelic dialect, the language of 
the Piets, the other a high Gaelic dialect, that of the Scots. 
While fully recognising the value of Mr. Skene’s observations on 
the Celtic topography of Scotland, which certainly throw a new 
light on the disputed question of the Cymric occupancy of the 
eastern coast of Scotland, as supposed to to indicated among other 
things by the use of the Cymric Aber as opposed to the Gaelic 
Inver, we must remark that his conclusions on the philological 
relations of the Pictish language appear to rest upon a very 
narrow foundation. Of the five words at Mr. Skene’s disposal 
for eliciting the phonetic laws of the Pictish tongue, the first 
is undoubtedly a Cymric form ; the second is as undeniably 
Gaelic, the Welsh Cymric abhorring the initial conjunction of 
8 with a consonant, sc, ap, at, &a, in which the Gaelic abounds ; 
and the fourth comes from an Irish source, is a relic of the Irish 
Cruithnean dialect, which, however, we would by no means deny 
to have been the same with the Pictish of Scotland. The fifth 
word is an epithet attached to the name of a Pictish King 
Gortnaid, Gartnaid duipefi'. This epithet is translated in the 
list of the Pictish Kings given in the Chronicle of the Priory of 
St. Andrews “Gartnaid divea” the rich. As “rich” in 
Irish is ** aaidhbhir,” Mr. Skene concludes that in the philo- 
logical relations of the Pictish and the Gaelic d interchanges 
wuh a. This appears to be a mere delusion. Why the Monk 
of St Andrews wrote divea where he should have written 
pauper it is impossible to guess, but it is clear that the Pictish 
duipefi' is the emiivalent of the Irish daidhbhir “ poor,” and 
that no such philological relation as Mr. Skene has imagined, 
exists. Without pretending to speak oracularly on this very 
obscure subject, we may remind Mr. Skene that the same 
l^enomenon of the presence of Gaelic and Cymric forms side by 
side^ exists in other Cymric locaUties^ in Walei^ in Cornwall, and 
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in Brittany ; that in these the Cymric element has prevailed, 
while in Pictish Scotland the Cruithne were apparently the 
intrusive and conquering race, holding Cymric tribes in subjec- 
tion, and their dialect prevailed over that of the latter people, 
until themselves in turn overlaid by the Irish Scots. Whether 
the appellation by which these mixed tribes were known to the 
Homan writers, Picti,^’ was a collective rather than an ethnic 
term, meaning what it seems to mean, ** painted men," or 
' whether it is really a Latin rendering of the national name 
Cruithne which has the same meaning, it is difiBcult to decida 
The words of Eumenius in 308, ‘‘ Caledones et alii Picti ** — ** the 
Caledonians and other painted tribes," or the Caledonians and 
other Picti,"' and those of Ammianus Marcellinus at the end of 
the fourth century, Eo tempore Picti in duas gentes divism, 
Dicaledones et Vecturiones,” may be read either way. 

Whatever may have been the ethnic character of the Piets, it 
is certain that at the commencement of the fifth century they 
had swarmed over the wall of Antoninus, and in concert with 
other barbarian tribes, Scots, Saxons, and Cumbrian Britons, 
devastated the province of Yalentia, destroyed the civilization 
introduced by the Romans, and fettled down as the permanent 
occupiers of the country between the two walls. Mr. Skene's 
sketch of the history of this period is graphic and concise 

Till the year 360 the Roman province extended to the northern 
wall which crossed the isthmus between the Forth and the Clyde, and 
the Cymric population was no doubt coextensive ; but in that year the 
barbarian tribes broke into the province, which the Roman authors 
tell us consisted of the Piets, Scots, and Saxons, and though driven 
back, renewed their incursions from time to time. The Saxons, of 
course, made their descents on the east coast, and Gildas tells us that 
the Piets came ah aquilone^ the Scots a circione^ implying that they 
came from different quarters ; while all authorities concur in making 
Ireland the head-quarters of the latter. The Saxons made their 
descents on the east coast, the Piets from the north, and the Scots 
from the west. 

Relieved from the erroneous chronology applied by Bede to the 
events narrated by Gildas, into which he was led by the false place 
occupied bjr the letter to Aetius, the statements of Gildas harmonize 
perfectly with the facts indicated by contemporary Roman and Greek 
authors. The barbaric tribes who broke into the province in 360, 
were driven back by Theodosius in 368, tmd the province restored to 
the northern wall. Then follows the usurpation of the title of Impe- 
rator by Maximus in 383, who takes the Roman troops over to Gaul. 
This isj succeeded by the first devastatio by the Piets and Scots, when 
the Britons apply to the Romans for assistance. Stilioho sends a single 
len^qn, who drive them back, and reconstruct the northern wall. 
Claudian records the defeat of the barbarian tribes, which he names 
[VoL XCn. No. CLXXXI.1— New Sbeies, VoL XXXVI. No. 1. E 
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Piets, Scots, and Saxons, the fortifying the wall, and the return of the 
legion, which was recalled in 402. Then follows the second desastatio 
bjr the Piets and Scots, and the second appeal for assistance, and a 
wger force is sent, by whom they are again driven back. The Boman 
troops then elect Marcus, after him Gratian Municeps, and finally 
Constantine as Imperator, who likewise passes over to Gaul with the 
troops in 409, after having repaired the southern wall. Then follows 
the third devastatio by the Piets and Scots, and Honorius writes to 
the cities of Britain that they ipust protect themselves. The Piets 
settle down in the region north of the wall, the Scots return to 
Ireland, soon to reappear and again effect settlements on the western 
seaboard. The Saxons are appealed to for help, but unite with the 
Piets to attack the Britons, and finally bring the greater part of the 
country under their subjection in 441, and the Britons vainly appeal 
to Aetius for assistance in 446.’* 

At about the time of the final departure of the Boman forces 
from Britain, and probably as a consequence of the withdrawal of 
the garrisons from the fortified posts which assured the security of 
the military roads, an important event took place in the history 
of Wales, the results of which have left visible traces even to the 
present day. At that epoch th^ whole seaboard of Wales, and a 
considerable portion of the intenor, was occupied by non-Cymric 
races. A line drawn from the river Clwyd, in Denbighshire, to 
Swansea, in Glamorganshire, will roughly indicate the line of de- 
marcation between the Cymric tribes on the east, and the non- 
Cymric tribes on the west. These non-Cymiic tribes are called 
by Nennius, and the Latin writers, Scotti or Irish, by the Welsh 
authorities sometimes Qwyddyl, or Irish generally; but the 
people of that race who occupied Anglesea, Caernarvonshire, 
and North Wales in general, are always called Qwyddyl Fichti, 
the Irish Piets, in contradistinction to the Qwyddyl Coch, or Bed 
Irish, the Dalriadic Scots of Alban. 

This remarkable people, whose occupancy of North Wales 
during the Boman period is attested not only by historical tradi* 
tion, but by the nomenclature of the country, and by the peculiar 
impress they have made on Welsh literature, were no doubt a 
naH of the same race who at an early period held northern Ire- 
land, under the name of Cruithna The earliest chieftain of this 
race in Anglesea and North Wales, is called in the Welsh legends 
which have been preserved respecting them, Don, King of 
Lochlin and Dublin. Mr. Skene has remarked in a very learned 
and ingenious essay, forming the introduction to the Dean of 
Lismore's book, that there are two people mentioned in the Iridi 
records who had settlements in Ireland^ and who yet were ooa- 
ne^d with Alban, Breatan^ and Lochlin. These were the people 
tanned ToathaDeX>anaan, and the Qruithne. TheCruithnew^ 
{rape prior to the Soots in Alban, and the Tuatha De Danaan 
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were the prior colony to the Milesian-Scots in Erin. With both, 
these people the Feinne or Fingalian heroes are brought into close 
contact in the old historic tales. Both the Tuatha De Danaan. 
and the Cruithne, the former especially, were celebrated for thrir 
skill in magic and their snpemataral ^wers ; they possessed 
bards and soothsayers, druids and physicians, smiths and car* 
penters, workers in brass and gold, and were credited with un- 
. usual skill iu all the arts. Now the legends of the Qwyddyl 
Fiohti, the Cruithnian inhabitant! of North Wales at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, present a remarkable similarity 
to the tales of the Irish Tuatha De Danaan and Cruithniana 
The chiefs and leaders of the Qwyddyl Fichti are necromancers 
and astronomers, the tales in which they are the heroes are tales 
of illusion and enchantment It may not be clear whether this 
people were ancient settlers from northern Ireland who had con- 
quered lands for themselves among Cymric tribes, or whether 
they indicate the remains of a pre-Cymric population, pressed 
backward on the western shores of Brit-aiu by an advancing 
wave qf a Cymric population. But we may be sure that when first 
they came into the circle of tradition, about the commencement 
of the fifth century, they had already for ages held the country 
in which they are found. They occupy the position assigned by 
Ptolemy to the Ordovices and the Cangii ; it was here that, in 
all Britain, the only mention of the Druids occurs, when the island 
Mona, the stronghold and chief seat of the Qwyddyl Fichti in 
after times, was conquered by Paullinus Suetoniua The legends 
of this race, which at a later time were collected in the form of 
romantic tales, and the allusions to these legends, scattered 
through what are called the ancient Welsh poem% formed the 
grand storehouse of what was once supposed to be Druidic lore, 
and the Welsh writers have appropriated as an inheritance from 
their own ancestry, the myths wMch are in truth the legacy 
of a more imaginative and more highly gifted branch .of the 
Celtic race. The Welsh traditions of the history of the Qwyddyl 
Fichti are somewhat confused and contradictory, but it may be 
conridered as historical that they were conquered, and ultimately 
partly driven from Anglesea and North Wale^ partly reduced to 
bondage, after a long and fierce struggle extending over about a 
hundred jreara 

The original writer of the "Historia” merely stated that the 
Scots whom be had brought from Spain to Ireland, occupied cer- 
tain parts of Britain. ** Historeth, the son of Istorinus, with bis 
pe^Ie^ held Dalriada ; Builc with his people held the Isle of Man 
and other neighbouring regions ; the sons of laethan obtained 
the country of die Demetss^ where is the dty called Mineu (Sk 
Bavid^s), and spread themselveB ovw bther re^on^ i.ei, Qower 

b2 
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and Kidwelly, until expelled by Cunedda and his sons from all 
the regions of Britain. The later compiler of the Genealogies 
adds that Cunedda and his sons, to the number of eight, came 
first from the north, " de parte sinistrali,” and explains this to 
mean “from the region which is called Manau Guotodin.'* 
llanau is the Welsh name for the Isle of Man ; “Eubonia id 
est Manau,” called in Irish Manand or Manann. It is, however, 
highly improbable that the Cymric Cunedda and his tribe should 
have come from the Isle of Han, a region always occupied by 
Firbolg and Gaelic tribes, and it is plain from the Irish annals 
tiiat there was a r^on in North Britain which bore the name 
of Manand. By careful comparison of the various authorities, 
Mr. Skene has endeavoured to ascertain the true site of the re- 
mon called in Nennius “ Manau Guotodin.” He concludes that 
we northern region of Manau in its widest sense included the 
moor of Sliabbmannan, now Slamannan, between the Avon and 
the Carron. Myned Agned, or Edinburgh, was in it, and it in- 
duded the mountainous region forming the west part of Lin- 
lithgowshire. The north Esk formed its eastern boundary to the 
sea. Its northern shore was washed by the Frith of Forth. In 
this narrow sea was placed that city of Giudi or ludeu mentioned 
by Bede, which, in the sixth century, was in possession of Oswy, 
King of Northumbria, and to which Fenda, King of the Mercians, 
aided by thirty kings of the Britons, made that expedition which, 
at first successful, ended in the great slaughter of Gai Campus, 
where the death of Cadwallon finally extinguished the hopes of 
tho Cymric populations. The meaning of the epithet Guotodin, 
which was unknown to the Irish annalists, Mr. Skene does not 
dearly explain, except by the statement in a note on the Book 
of Aneunn, that it is plainly the same as the Gododin of the 
poet, and was a district equivalent to the north part of Lothian 
in which Manau was contained. 

This view of the situation of Manau Guotodin, which brinn the 
Cymric conquerors of the Fictish settlements in North Wales 
firom the extreme northern point of the Cumbrian region is not 
without its difficulties and to meet these Mr. Skene is compelled 
to add hugely to the traditions from hU own resouioea 

“Cunedda is termed in all Welsh documents Guledig, a name 
derived from the word ffulad, a countiy, and signifying ‘ruler.' The 
same term is lipplied to Marimus, who is called m the Wel^ docu- 
ments Maxim Guledig. It is, therefore, equivalent to the title and 
position of Imperator conferred upon him by the trooM in Britain. 
After .Maximus, and before the Bpman tro<m left Britain, they 
'e^^ed three Imperatoras ^he last of whom, Constantine, withdrew 
itNi army to Gaul. We know from the IfotUia Imperii that the 
. j^man legionary troops were' munly stationed at the Bomaii walls 
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and on the Saxon shore, to defend the province from inroads of the 
barbarian tribes ; and when the Boman army was finally withdrawn, 
and Honorius wrote to the cities of Britinn that they must defend 
themselves, the Boman troops were probably replaced by native bodies 
of warriors, and the functions of the Boman Imperator continued in 
the British Ouledig. If this view be correct, the real fact conveyed 
by Nennius’ intimation that Gunedda had left the regions in the north 
called Manau Guotodin 146 years before the reign of Maelgwn, is that 
in 410, on the Piets conquering the land up to the southern wall, the 
Ouledig had withdrawn from the northern to within the southern 
wall. In the Welsh documents there is also frequent mention of the 
Ootgordd, or retinue in connexion with the OvUedig, which appears 
to have usually consisted of 3U0 horse. It was certainly a body of 
men specially employed in the defence of the borders, as the Triads of 
Arthur and his warriors — a document not subject to the same suspicion 
as the Historical Triads — mentions the * three Qosgordds of the 
passes of the island of Britain,’ and the Qotgordd mur or Gosgorddr 
of the wall, is also mentioned in these poems. It seems to be equi* 
valent to the body of 300 cavalry attached to the Boman legion : 
three times that number, or 000 horse, forming the horse of the 
auxiliary troops attached to a legion.” 

These views of the character and historical importance of the 
Guledig are not well founded. It is clear that in Welsh this 
term means sovereign or ruler, and vm/peraior in the modern 
sense of the word “ emperor,” not commander of troops. It is 
applied to the Deity as ruler of heaven, to the sun as sovereign 
of the revolving lights (in the Gododin), and is given as a title to 
several obscure individuals, Anlawd, Gurthmwl, Easnar, Coe}, 
Maran, and Dewrath, upon what grounds does not appear. The 
Ooegordd was the personal retinue, the tail or following of a 
Celtic chief. The Welsh writers translate it "retinue/’ and 
sometimes use it in the sense of tribe. The Triads mention 
several of these Gosfgordds, which clearly have no reference to an 
organized military force, and the notion that they speak of the 
" Qosgordds of the Passes of Britain," or of the " Gos^ordd of 
the Wall ” is a mere assuti^tion founded on a mistaken interpr^ 
tation of the original. The early writers understood by thie 
" sinistralis pars Britanniss,” all Britain north of the Humber. 
The same genealogist who mentions the " Manau Guotodin ” re* 
cords that "Ida, the son of Eobba, possessed the country in 'sin- 
istrali parte Britannue, id est Umbrl maris.' ” A Welsh |^m on 
the death of Cunedda, which though probahly composed in the 
twelfth century, has preserved the Welsh tradition relating to 
this founder of the Cymric power in North Wales^ connects him 
with the country south of Hadrian’s Wall, and not with the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wall of Antoninus. 
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There is trembling from fear of Canedda the burner 
In Caer Weir and Oaer Lliwelydd.” 

That is, in Durham and Carlisle. The fact that his pedigree is 
only artificially connected with those of the northern chieftains 
by making his mother a daughter of the common* ancestor of the 
north Cumbrian clans, Coel, shows that the original Cymric 
tradition did not recognise him as one of the “ Gwyr y Ge- 
gledd/’ or chieftains of the north, while the names of his ances- 
tors, Etemus, Faternus, and Tacitus, under the Welsh forms of 
Edeyrn, Padarn, and Tegid, make it probable that he was a Bo- 
manized British regulus, or prince of a district in the Boman 
{province south of Hadrian^s Wall, and thence probably the 
title of Guledig given to him by the Welsh writers. 

The original locality of this conquering race, is, however, rather 
*a matter of antiquarian interest than of real importance. No 
British tradition is more authentic,*and whencesoever it came, ^Hhe 
Ouneddian conquest is the first chapter in the history of North 
Walea To the Cuneddian family the kings and nobles of North 
Wales traced up their genealogies. From the age of Cunedda 
we are to date, if not the introduction, at least the establishment 
of Christianity in that province. Previous history we have none ; 
the earliest Welsh legends are nearly all connected with South 
Wales or North Britain.*^* 

Following out the view that all the leading events in the his- 
tmy of the sixth century occurred in southern Scotland, that is, 
in the Cumbrian region between the two Boman Walls, Mr. 
Bkene proceeds to deal with the career of the historical Arthur, 
80 far as that may be elucidated by the identification of the sites 
of the twelve battles, the names of which have been recorded by 
Nennius. 

“ ^Lccording to the view I have taken of the site of these battles, 
Arthur’s course was first to advance through the Cymric country, on 
the west, till ho came to the Glen (in Lanarkshire) where he encoun- 
tmd his opponents. He then invades the regions about the wall 
occupied by the Saxons in the Lennox, where he defeats them in four 
. battie8<i He advances along the strath of Carron as far as *Dnntpaee, 
where on the Bonny his fifth battle is fought; and from thence 
marches souto throu^i Tweeddale on the Wood of Celyddon, fighting 
A battle W the way, till lie comes to^the valley of the Gala, or 
^edale, wuere he defeats the Saxons of the east c<mt. He tiien 
proceeds to master four great fortresses : first Eaerlium, or Duin- 
oarton; next Stirling, by defeating the enemy in the Tcatheu 
iVytceryd, or Carse of Stirling; then Myned Agned, or Edinburgh, 


# ^ Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynald.'* By the Rev. Basil Jones. 1851. 
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the great strimghold of the Piets, here called Cathbreglon ; and lastly, 
Bouden Hill, in the centre of the country between tb^e strongholds. 

“ In 637, twenty-one years after, the Chronicle of 977 records the 
battle of Camlan, in which Arthur and Medrawd perished. It is sur- 
prising that historians should have endeavoured to place this battle in 
the south, as the^same traditions which encircle it with so many 
fables indicate very clearly who his antagonists were — Medrawd or 
Modred, was the son of that Llew, to whom Arthur is said to have 
given Lothian, and who as Lothus, King of. the Piets, is invariably 
connected with that part of Scotland. His forces were Saxons, Piets, 
and Scots, the very races Arthur- is said to have conquered in his 
Scotch campaigns. If it is to be viewed as a real battle at all, it 
assumes the appearance of an insurrection of the population of these 
conquered districts, under Medrawd, the son of that Llew, to whom 
one of them was given, and we must look for its site there. On the 
south bank of the Garron, in the very heart of these districts, are 
remains which have always been regarded as those of an important 
Roman town, and to this the name of Camelon has long been attached. 
It has stronger claims than any other to be regarded as the Camlan 
where Arthur encountered Medrawd, with his Piets, Scots, and 
S^ons, and perished ; and its claims are strengthened by the former 
existence of another ancient building on the opposite side of the river 
— that singular monument mentioned, as far back as 1293, by the 
name of ‘ Furnus Arthur!, * and subsequently known by that of 
Arthur’s O’on.” J j 

The legendary figure of Arthur is too great to be confined 
within such narrow limits. The period during which Arthur 
flourished is placed by Nennius between the return of Ochta, 
son of Hengist^ from the north to Kent, on the death of the 
latter, and the rise to supreme power over the various Anglian 
chiefs of Deira and Bernicia, of Ida the son of Eobba. The 
“ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” gives the year 4*88 for the accession 
of Osc to command in Kent, and 547 for the commencement of 
the reign of Ida, a period of 69 years, within which the life of 
Arthur, if he be, as there seems no good reason to doubt, a his* 
torical person, must be comprised. The “ Annales Cambriro," 
however, many of the dates in which are corroborated from other 
sources^ place the battle of Camlan and Arthur’s death in 537. 
In this, as in other matters relating to the history of the period, 
the obscure and contradictory epistle of Qildas has introduced 
much doubt and confusion. Writing, according to the now 
accepted interpretation of the obscure passage in which be refers 
to the battle of Mount Badon, in the year 560, ^ing then forty- 
four years of age, he seems not to have been acquainted with the 
name of Arthur, whom he does not even mention when narrating 
the great victory obtained by the Britons over the Saxons at 
the battle of Mount Badon, though, if the received dates be 
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correct, Qildas bad arrived at mature age at the date of the battle 
of Camlan. Had we no other information on the subject than 
that derived from Gildas, we should be bound to conclude that 
the victory of Mount Badon had been gained by Ambrosius 
Aiirelianus. The absurd story that Gildas omitted all mention 
of the name of Arthur, and destroyed the book«n which he had 
-written the exploits of that warrior, in consequence of the 
slaughter by Arthur of Hueil, the brother of Gildas, deserves no 
consideration. It is one of the curiosities of history that so little 
should be known of a personage whose fame since the twelfth 
century has filled all Europe — ^a fame which must have been 
founded on a great and glorious career, and must have lived in 
tradition and song through the centuries preceding the time when 
the “ vetustissimus liber” was brought** ex Britannia” by the 
Archdeacon of Oxford. 

The question as to the locality of Arthur, and the central seat 
of his rule in Britain, has given rise to a great diversity of 
opinion. Mr. Pearson, author of the ** History of England in 
the Early and Middle Ages,” whose opinions on this subject are 
of considerable weight, has suggested that the country held by 
Arthur in the sixth century was situated in the west of England. 
He points out the facts — 

“ That Cornwall, Devonshire, and parts of Wiltshire and Somerset- 
shire, maintained their independence till the time of Ina ; that a prin- 
cipality composed of Somersetshire and part of Wiltshire, of Glouces- 
tershire and Worcestershire, of Hereford and Monmouth, defended by 
Selwood Forest, by the Cotswold Woods, by Wire Forest, and by the 
Somersetshire Marshes, had its own dynasty of chiefs before the 
Bomans, and a metropolitan city for a native church at Caerleon in 
the sixth century. A sovereign of this country, with a certain federal 
supremacy over Devonshire and Cornwall in the South, and Powys 
and Gwynedd in the North, would come into collision with the Saxons 
along the marshes of Wiltshire and the line of the Severn, and with the 
people of South Wales (whether Gaelic or Cymric at that time) in 
Glamorganshire. In these districts may be found names that corre- 
spond pretty exactly to the names of Arthur’s battles as given b}* 
Nennius. 

This view is to some extent supported by legends and traditions 
which tell of Arthur’s adventures in South Wales, in Somerset- 
shire, and Cornwall, and by one at least of the Welsh poems, 
which speaks of Arthur in connexion with the Devonian Geraint 
ap Erbin as present at the battle of Longbortb. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that if Arthur had been a prince of south- 
western England in the sixth century, some notice of this 
rte'owned warrior should not have found its way into the Saxon 
cbionicle, which relates so many of the transactions of the Saxons 
in the south and west of England. 
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Mr. Stuart>QlenDie, in a verj interesting essa^on " Arthurian 
Localities,” the first sketch of which appeared in " Macmillan’s 
Magazine,” in 1868, has endeavoured to show that the true seat 
of the power, and the localities of the exploits of the historical 
Arthur, are to be found in what he has termed Arthurian Scot* 
land — ^that is, not only the country between the Solway and the 
Forth, but also north of the latter as far as Barra Hill, with its 
, traditions of Modred ; and Meigle in Forfarshire, where is the 
tomb of Gwenevere, still called Ganore’s grave. If the rela- 
tive numbers of Arthurian legends in the different Cymric 
regions could be held to decide this question, no doubt Mr. 
Glennie’s view would be abundantly borne out. But it is* not in 
this way that the question is to be decided. In all lands where 
the Cymric tongue was spoken, in southern Scotland, in Cumbria, 
in Wales, in Cornwall, and in Brittany, the name of Arthur has 
been attached to the imperishable monuments of the country : 
to hills, to fountains, to ancient earthworks and fortifications, to 
cromlechs and rocking-stones, the memorials of a primaeval period 
and an unknown or forgotten people. It is this wide-spread 
fame, these enduring evidences oi the depth and breadth of the 
mark which this man made upon bis own age, and all succeeding 
age^ that has tended to throw doubt on his historic character, 
and to relegate him into the rank of a mythic hero, coeval with the 
earliest remembrances of a people, rather than with the desperate 
dying struggles of an overmatched and beaten race. 

That Arthur was not a native Welsh hero — that is, he was not 
a native chief or ruler of the countries between the Severn and 
the western sea — the entire tenor of legend, tradition, and history 
demonstrates. The absurd attempt of Edward Williams in the 
“lolo MSS.” to identify him with the son of an historical king 
of Glamorgan is one of the many failures of that enthusiastic, 
but somewhat shallow antiquary. For the Cornish parentage 
and Armorican descent of Arthur, we have only the work of 
Geoffrey, a work the earlier portion of which was evidently, 
written in Brittany or in Cornwall, which knows nothing of Welsh 
traditions down to the time of Ambrosius, and which exhibits a 
singular tendency throughout to exalt the descendants of Corineus 
above those of the sons of Brutua The confusion of Constantine 
of Armorica and bis son Constans the monk, in the legend of 
Vortigem, with the historical Constantine, elected imperator by 
the British soldiery in 407, and his son Constans, who Orotius 
informs us was a monk, and the silence of the biographers of St. 
Germanns as to the relationship of the latter to Ambrosius and 
Utber, who, if the Armorican jpedigree were true, were the nephews 
by marriage of the sister of the saint, seem conclusive against 
the descent of Arthur from the Armorican Constantina On the 
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other head, it Beetne certain that Arthur was not a taeiee Cum- 
brian chief of the country between the Solway and the FortL 
The Welsh genealogies, confused and contradictory as they ar^ 
must be taken to embody and represent a mass of floating tradi- 
tion current in Wales at an early period respecting tiie family 
connexions of the principal persons who figured in the flfm 
and sixth centuriea These genealogies presmt mi with three 
lines or clusters of families : a northern one, the line or family of 
Cioel, the general truth of which is supported by evidence drawn 
from other sources ; a southern one whose accuracy cannot be 
tested, which passes through Cynan Meiiadoo, the contemporary 
of the Emperor Maximus, into the Armorican line ; and thirdly, 
what may be called the Boman-British &mily, reputed to be 
descended from Maximus, in support of which there is some in- 
dependent testimony from Welsh sources. Rejecting the Armo- 
rican descent of Arthur, we find no place for him in either the 
northern or the Boman-British lines, a circumstance in harmony 
with the statement in the Yatican MS. of the “ Historia,” that 
many were of more noble descent than Arthur. A l^nd pre- 
served by Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon, written in 
the twelfth century, in the shape of a Latin ]^m, while it 
mves the Ambrosius-Merlin-Yortigem story very much as in 
Gteofiirey of Monmouth, has a different account of the descent of 
Arthur. It states that the Emperor Maximus, whom, like 
Nennius, it confounds with Maximianus the persecutor of the 
Christians under Diocletian, died, leaving two sons, liter and 
Aurelius, while Ooustans the monk, brother of Maximum suc- 
ceeded to the throne. In this legend, which attributes a Boman 
descent to Arthur, Maximus is substituted for the Constantine of 
Geoffrey, and Constans the monk is the brother, and not the 
son of the latter. The Welsh traditions describe a son of Maxi- 
mus, Owaiu ap Macsen, as holding rule in the north of Britain, 
who, joining with the sons of Cunedda in the war against the 
Plots, was uain, and left no issue. It is worthy of notice that 
tile Welsh genealogies mention another son of Maximus named 
Oonetcmtme, of whom nothing is known. Nennius names as 
the ninth of the Boman emperors in ifoitain a Constantine who 
reigned sixtemi years, and was then treacherously slain York. 
It is evident that both Nennius and Ge<^rey have mixed^ up 
together the history of two persons of the name of Constantine, 
tire one the usurper who, Orosius says, was a common soldier, 
" ex infima militia,” elected by the troops solely on account of 
bis. Dime, the other a Constantine who appem really to have 
refined in some part of Britain. It seems probable that Ambro- 
ms, who as Gildas states^ ima of Boman descent, whose parents, 
fmr their mmit had been admmed with tiie purple^ may in truth 
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have been descended from a Boman-British Constantine, con* 
founded with the usurper by Nennius, and ^at at a later 
period than the tenth century a pedigree was invented for the 
then renowned Arthur to the equal glory of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Brittany, through Cynau Meriadoc, and the wife of Gorlais of 
Ok)rnwall« ■ * 

That Nennius, oMhe compiler of the " Historia,*' knew nothing 
of the parentage of Arthur is evident from the attempt to explain 
the meaning of the name, and that of his father XJther, for the 
mah Uter of the writer can mean nothing else than “ son of 
XJther/* Yet this writer does not recognise the word liter as a 
personal name, but translates the phrase ‘*filius horribilis,”‘ 
because he, Arthur, was cruel from his childhood. This deriva- 
tion of the name mab liter," and the translation of the name 
Arthur as the terrible bear,** are sufficiently borne out by the 
British language ; but the other explanation of the name ^ 

“ the iron hammer with which the teeth of lions are broken” is 
altogether unintelligible. It is noticeable that the name Arthur 
is not borne by any other hero of Cymric extraction. The only 
other instance of the name Arthur is that of the son of Aidan, 
King of the Dalriadic Scots, slain in the battle of Circhind in 
596. This Scottish Chief was two generations later than the 
British Arthur, and the occurrence of the name at this period 
and in the neighbourhood of this British stronghold of Alclyde, 
seems to offer some corroborative testimony to the historical 
character and Cumbrian relations of the latter The name XJther, 
the British meaning of which no doubt gave birth to the story of 
the dragon's head, and the subsequent fable of a Pendragon 
and Fendragonship in Britain, is otherwise unknown as a British 
name. If not a British name it is Scandinavian, and indeed 
Kddaic. In 911 a Danish Count XJther was slain at the battle 
of Wodnesfield. In 918 another XJther, Oter, or Othj^, a North- 
man, together with Bahald, made a piratical incursion up the 
Severn. Is it possible that XJther, of unknown parentage, allied 
according to tradition by marriage of his daughter to Loth King 
of the Orkneys and of the Piets, can have been a Scandinavian 
military adventurer, and that under this strange interpretation 
of the name of Arthur by Nennius^ “ the iron hammer which 
breaks the teeth of lions," lurks some obscure allusion* to the 
name and the hammer of Thor ? . . - 

It would be vain to attempt to follow Mr. Skene in hia 
ident^oation of Arthur's twelve battles, based upon fraacted 
resemblance of local names, which being for the most part 
descriptive, exist in all Cymric localities. Qlain the shining, and 
JQttgtas the dark, are epithets applicable to many streams ; 
Oaer Guinnion Urn white fort, and Breguoin the white hiU, and 
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Camlan the crooked enclosure, Traeth tra-frwd the strand 
beyond the stream, and the wood Celyddon, may belong to any 
of the Cymric-speaking regions. 

An unfortunate misreading of the names of one of these 
battles in Nennius has led Mr. Skene to imagine that the Piets 
who held the country around Edinburgh in the sixth century 
were called Catbregion, a people whom he s%ain finds in one of 
the Welsh poems under the name of Cath Vreith, and employs 
in the support of his peculiar opinions. 

The last and most important battle mentioned by Nennius, 
which seems for a time to have checked the progress of the 
Saxons, was the battle of Mount Badon, the identification of the 
site of which is the great desideratum for fixing the probable 
locality of Arthur’s rule. If the Mons Badonicus of Gildas and 
Nennius could be identified with the Somersetshire Bath, Mr. 
Pearson’s view of a south-west Arthurian kingdom would 
receive important support. The notion that Mount Badon was 
to be looked for at Bath must have originated after that city 
was called Bathan-ceaster by the Saxons, which could hardly 
have been till after the battle of Deorham and the consequent 
capture of Bath by Cuthwine and Ceawlin in 577, yet Gildas 
writing in 560, already speaks of the Mons Badonicus. Accord- 
ing to the general rule adopted by the native Britons or the 
later Welsh in forming the names of the Romah cities in Britain, 
the native name of Bath would have been some corruption 
of the Roman Aquss Sulis, with the prefix Caer; and we 
therefore hesitate to believe that the name Badonicus was 
founded on a pre-existing Caer*baddon, which also in the. sixth 
century would probably have appeared in the form Caer-baton. 

Mr. Skene places the site of this famous battle at Bouden- 
hill in Linlithgowshire, where there yet remain the traces of 
an important fortification, past which flows the river Avon. 

The same difficulties beset the identification of the site of 
Camlan, the fatal battle in which Arthur and the native British 
cause perished together. Mr. Skene places it at Oamelon on 
the banks of the Oarron, near the Frith of Forth. There is no 
doubt a considerable similarity in the names ; but after all, 
Camlan may be a later poetical name for the site of the 
disastrous conflict — the evil or ill-omened plain. 

The general tendency of the traditionary and legendary 
evidence is certainly to localize Arthur in North Britain, not 
necessarily in Southern Scotland, but generally in the Cumbrian 
r^ions extending from the Humber to the Clyde. It is certain 
that Nennius intended to represent Arthur as fighting against 
the Saxons of Bemicia, incluaing in the term Saxons,, as do the 
Webb poems, the Germanic invaders, whether Angles, Jutes, 
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Frisians, or Saxons. After relating that Ochta, on the death of 
his father Hengist, left the north of Britain for the kingdom of 
Kent, he recounts the twelve victories of Arthur against the 
Saxons, He then says, 

“ But the barbarians, though defeated in every war, sought help 
from Qermanj, and constantly increased greatly in numbers; and 
they brought over kings from Germany to reign over them in Britain. 
And they did so reign (et regnabaut) down to the time when Ida, 
the sou of Eohba, reigned, who was the first king in Bernicia.” 

The battles of Arthur are here represented to have been 
fought with the various chiefs who ruled in Bernicia before Ida 
consolidated the Saxon power into a kingdom in 547, which 
agrees with the dates given for the events in which Arthur was 
concerned by the Annales Cambrise. The Welsh traditions, 
though in some points contradictory, may perhaps be capable of 
reconciliation. They represent the Saxon opponent of Arthur 
at the battle of Mount Badon, and the leader of the Saxon allies 
of Modred at the battle of Camlan, under the same appellation, 
Cyllelvawr, or the Longknife. One of these traditions, which 
has found its way into the lists of the British Saints, may very 
j^bably have come down from some monastery at York or 
Durham, since it traces the pedigree of Eata Glinmaur, or Eda 
the Bigknee, father of Ecgbert the Archbishop of York, who 
died in 766, up to Ida King of Bernicia, founder of his race. 
This Ecgbert is noticed in the Appendix to Nennius as the first 
bishop of their nation. This document is interesting, as it gives 
us the British names for two of the Saxon chiefs of the period, 
Gwynber Dorchawg or Whitespear with the collar (torqueatus), 
and Gwyllt y Drawe, or the Arrogant Barbarian, in addition to 
the two, Flamdwyn the Flamebearer, and Mwg Mawr Drefydd, 
the Townburner, significant names known from other sources. 
In this pedigree Cyllelvawr certainly represents Ida of Bernicia, 
who, though he rose to supreme command only in 547, may 
have been a distinguished leader at an earlier period. 

In the romances, the Saxon chief at the battle of Mount 
Badon is called Ossa Cyllelvawr, who may {Hrobably represent 
Oesa or Eossa, the grandfather of Ida. These traditions, which 
appear to have come down from the time of the events them- 
selvei^ so far agree with the statement of Nennius that the 
battles of Arthur in general were against the Bernician Angles, 
and fix the locality of the two important battles of Mount B^on 
and Oamlan in the same neighbourhood, somewhere in North- 
umbria and apporentiy Bernicia, between the Tyne and the 
SHth of Forth. It is no doubt with this region and its 
and chieftain^ British and Piotish, that the native traditional 
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hiatory of Axtbor is mixed up. Many of the redoubted warriors 
collect^ about Arthur in the Welsh romances, and noticed in 
the lViad% who in the Norroan-Breton romance become Knights 
of the Bound Table, Urien and Owain, Cai and Owaldimai, 
Caradoc and Peredur, Loth and Modred, belong to families 
styled by the Welsh generally “Men of the North.” The 
transactions of Arthur with that Pictish chief whose unintelligible 
£stmily has furnished so many saints to the Welsh calendar, as 
well as, according to the Welsh genedogies, Aneurin the poet, 
and Gildas the historian — Hueil the son of Caw, converted by the 
Chronicle of Qeofi&ey into Hoel of Armorica, belonged to the 
same r^on. 

The final battle of Camlan, which closed the career of Arthur, 
gave the Piets the supremacy over the Britons of Strathclyde, 
facilitated the successes of Ida and the Anglian Kings in.North- 
umbria, and checked the progress of Christianity until another 
Cambrian chief of Boman-British descent, Bhyddercb Hael, 
descended from the Emperor Maximus, crushed by aid of the 
Palriadic Scots the British and Saxon confederacy at the 
battle of Aiderydd in 577, was perbap, but not necessarily, 
fought in the.same r^on. It was no doubt the closing scene 
of a long and bloody drama, in which Scots, Piets, and Saxons, 
aided by domestic treason, succeeded in throwing off the yoke 
imposed upon them by the British Arthur. 

The bare list of battles given by Nennius is supplemented, 
and to some extent elucidated by the account contained in 
GeofGrey. In this ac(X>unt Arthur's first battle is on the Duglaa 
river, from whence he pursues the defeated Saxons to York, and 
the river Duglas must have been somewhere in the Northum* 
brian province south of the Tyne. The attemjpt to take York 
was a failure. The next battle took place on relieving the siege 
of Caer Lait>coi<^ the city or fortress by the ^ey, perh^ dead, 
wood, which Geoffrey very improbably identifies with Lincoln ; 
thence the Saxons are driven into the Celidon, the great forest 
extending throughYorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, into 
southern Scotland, where the battle called by Nennius Cat Coit 
Celidon takes place, probably in Yorkshire. The next battle is 
t^t of Mount Badon, which Geoffirey as well as the early oom» 
mentators of Nennius places at Bath in Somersetshire This batUe, 
aboording to Geoffirey, who in this so far agrees with Nennis^ 
closes Arthur’s wars against the Saxony for the of war is 
now transferred to the Clyde, and ^ the succeeding battles are 
fou^t against the Soots and the Piets. 

^4i1ie second part of Arthur's career opens with the re^ef of 
iwi Mege of Aloluyd, where the Scots and Piets stee defeated: in 
fhiee Mtde% and a final deanve vietoty the satde eAs> 
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mies at Loch Lomond, with a defeat of the Irish forces who had 
arrived for their assistance. With these battles, and with the 
settlement of the northern province by the re-establishment of 
the native chiefs of the Clan Goel, Arthur’s historical career is 
brought to a close, the interval between these events and the 
battle of Camlan being filled up with the fabulous narration of 
bis foreign conquests. 

From these combined statements of the traditionary history of 
these events, we infer that Arthur’s exploits commenced with a 
series of successes against the Saxons of the Province of Deira, be- 
tween the Humber and the Tyne, the rescue of the great city of 
York and the adjacent district from the Saxons, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Boman-British authority under the consul, as 
Geoffrey and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle term the chief magis- 
trate of the Boman cities of Britain ; that the battle of Mount 
Badon was fought in the same province, and the fruits of that 
victory were the occupation of the principal stronghold of the 
Saxons of Deira, whose locality, however, we do not pretend to 
conjecture, and the temporary destruction of the Saxon power 
in that region. In fact we hear nothing more about the kings 
of Deira till the time of Eadwine, born in 585, and one of the 
results of the battle of Mount Badon and the weakening of the 
Saxon power in Deira, probably was the annexation of that pro- 
vince by Ida the Bernician. On the restoration of British au- 
thority in Deira, the military genius of Arthur, who had perhaps 
carved out for himself a principality the seat of which was Car- 
lisle, found an ample field in the country between the two 
walls where four hostile races were occupied in interminable 
war, carried on in ever-changing alliances of Scot with Fict, 
Piet with Saxon, Saxon with Briton, as passing events might 
dictate. In these perpetual conflicts a warrior of great personal 
prowess, and of great militaiy and administrative capacity, one 
who was 

** In close fight a champion grim. 

In camp a leader sage ; — ” 

a born leader of men, large of heart and free of hand, courteous 
and liberal, favoured by fortune with a long career of uninter- 
rupted success, might well become the theme of song and the 
source of inspiration to a thousand legends exaggerating his 
deeds and magnifying his real greatness. The very reverses 
whii^ l^fel his countrymen, t^ destruction of tbeir nationality, 
their exile and flight to distant but kindred lands, served only to 
carry the name and fame of Arthur into countries which they 
would otherwise perhaps never have reached. For the Cymric 
tribes Anhur' ooeajHes the position which Fingal holds those 
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of the Gaelic race, but the popular songs in which the latter 
hero is celebrated have been preserved, while those which told 
of Arthur have been lost, because the language of the Gael re- 
mains a spoken tongue to the present day, while the dialect in 
which the songs of Arthur were composed has altogether perished. 
We can easily understand how, while the songs written in an ex- 
tinct dialect passed away from memory, the traditions which 
they had preserved, and the legends which grew up around 
them were carried down in the dialects of kindred tribes who 
gloried in the exploits of the great conqueror of their natural 
enemies the Piets, the Scots, and the Saxons. 

Do these Welsh poems then, the earliest collections of which 
Mr. Skene has printed, afford any evidence corroborative of the 
traditions which relate to Arthur, and to the British events of 
the sixth century, and can they be traced back to the time and 
place when the events occurred to which they are supposed to 
refer. Mr. Skene answers these questions in the affirmative, but 
upon what slight foundation we shall endeavour to demonstrate. 

“Of a largo proportion of the historical poems, the scenery and 
events lie in the north ; the warriors whose deeds they celebrate were 
‘ Gwyr y Gogled,’ or Men of the North. They are attributed to 
bards connected with the north, and there is every reason to believe 
them older than the tenth century. They are, in point of fact, the 
literature of the Cymric inhabitants of Cambria before that kingdom 
was subjugated by the Saxon king in 946.” 

After the departure of the Romans, the northern frontier of 
the provinces was the scene of a struggle between the contending 
races for supremacy. 

“ Throughout the clash and jar of contending races a body of 
popular poetry appears to have grown up, and the events of this never- 
ending war, and the dim recollection of social changes and revolutions 
seem to have been reflected in national lays attributed to bards sup- 
posed to have lived at the time in whicli the deeds of their warriors 
were celebrated, and the legends of the country preserved in language 
which, if not poetical, was figurative and obscure. It was not till 
the seventh contury that these popular lays, floating about among the 
people, were brought into shape and assumed a consistent form. The 
sudden rise of the Cymric population to power under Cadwallawn, 
and the burst of national enthusiittim and excited hope, found vent in 
poetry. The Cymry were stimulated to combined effort by the voice 
of bai'ds, and poems were composed, and the more ancient lays either 
adapted'to their puipose or embedded as fragments in their own com- 
positions. It is in the seventh century that I place these poems in 
their earliest consistent shape, and I do not attempt to take them 
further back.” " . 

There lure two modes of judging of the antiquity of these and 
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nmilar dooaments. One by the external evidence afforded by 
the HSS. themselves, by the handwriting and the language. In the 
case of these Welsh poems, the external evidence is clear ; the 
earliest MS. in which they are found is of the twelfth century, 
end the language ib which they are composed belongs to the 
same age. ^ey are all written in the dialect and in the ortho- 
graphy, at the earliest, of the twelfth century. The other test is 
the intemal evidence afforded by the documents, by reference 
'to historical persons or events of known date, 

Mr. Arnold, in his Essays on Celtic Literature, observed that 
the one interesting and fruitful question is, not in what instances 
the intemal evidence opposes the claims of these poems to a 
sixth century origin, but in what instances it supports them, and 
what these sixth century remains, thus established, signify. The 
application of this test by internal evidence, where the external 
evidence is either wanting or contradictory, is, however, attended 
by considerable difficulty. The mode in which Mr. Skene deals 
with it will be apparent from the following example. Nennius 
names Urien, a Cumbrian prince, as fighting against Hussa, the 
son of Ida. He is, therefore, a truly historical personage, and 
there are extant some ten songs addressed to or relating to 
him. One of these, generally entitled “ Anrhec Urien," after a 
mournful lamentation over the condition and prospects of the 
conntiy enunciates a prophecy foretelling the disasters that will 
follow the battle of Cors Vochno. To obviate objections as to 
the meaning of the lines in question, we quote Mr. Skene’s trans- 
lation : — 

“The affair of Cors Vochno, he that will escape from it will be 
fortunate. 

There will be twelve women, and no wonder, for one man. 

The age of youth will fare unbecomingly worse ; 

After the thmultuous extermination, a bearded man in a hundred will 
not be a warrior.” 

As the prophecy even of a Welsh bard must be taken to have 
been uttered after the fulfilment of the event, the uflhir of 
Cors Vochno, if it can be identified, gives us the date before 
which the poem cannot have been composed. That it was a 
battle is clear from the above linear and &om the Welsh prefix 
Oueiih constantly used in the Annales Cambrise for batws, as 
Gueith Camlan, the battle of Camlan. Now there is a place 
called Cors Vochno in Cardiganshire, and a battle was fought 
there agdnst t^ Flemings of Pembrokeshire in the twelfth oen- 
tufy, wbidi is ieffirred to by Gwalchmai, a bard of the twelfUi 
century, in a poem written by him in praise of Owain Gwyne^, 
who reigpied 11S7-1169. Mr. Stephens and Mr. Nash theief<»e 
[Vol. XGII. No. CLXXXI.}-Nxw Sbuss, Yol XXXVI. No. L V 
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maintfua that this poem addressed to Urien Rheged of the sixth 
century -could not have been Mrritten before the twelfth. 

Mr. Skene, on the other hand, is of opinion that the " afibir 
of Cots Yochno ” alludes to a tradition preserved in the Welsh 
Laws, that Maelgwn Gwynedd was elected supreme king of 
Wales in the sixth century, and that his election, which took 
place at Aberdovey, on the sands between the moss of Com 
Yochno and the sea, was brought about by a fraudulent or ma> 
gical device employed on his behalf. “ Here,’* says Mr. Skene, 
“ some transaction took place— some struggle hidden under the 
disguise of this fable — by which Maelgwn made himself supreme 
over the other three kings of Wales. This struggle 1 take it 
was the Oueith Gorefochno, or the affair of Comfochno of the 
bards.” As the legend neither speaks of nor suggests a battle or 
"a tumultuous extermination,” Mr. Skene is obliged to supply 
them. The poem on the other hand does speak of the battle of 
Comvochno, and if an historical battle of Corsvochno can be 
ahown, the date of the poem is fixed after its occurrence. 

There are in the “ Black Book of Oaermarthen ” two poems, 
nearly side by side, being numbers 33 and 36. The first is a 
dialogue between Gwynn mab Nudd and Gwyddno Garanhir, 
which contains several stanzas on the death of Guallawg ab 
Lleenawg, mentioned in Nennius as a warrior of the sixth century. 
The second is an elegy by Cynddelw, on Madog the son of 
Meredydd, a prince of Powys who died at Winchester in 1159. 
These two poems are written in the same dialect, in the same 
orthography, and in the same metre. If the names of the per- 
sonages above-mentioned were struck out, no one could say 
otherwise than that both were composed at the same date, and 
perhaps by the same person. The external evidence of dif- 
ference in linguistic form therefore is altogether wanting; yet on 
the strength of the internal evidence alone, the names of the 
warriors mentioned, Mr. Skene places the first poem in his “ more 
strictly historical" division, alluding to events subsequent to 660, 
and belonging to that class of poems which he considers were 
-first brought into consistent shape in the seventh centuir. The 
external evidence places it in the twelfth century, and the in- 
ternal evidence affords no better reason for Jrelieving it to have 
been composed before that datd than there is for placing Mr. 
Tennysone Mort d’ Arthur in the sixth century. 

When Mr. Skene claims for such a composition a seventh 
century origin, he should, we think, at the same time <^r some 
ex|danation of the mode and the successive stages in whidi it has 
emtte to us in the form in which it fiirst appears in the twelfth 
OTUtuiy. We know of no chain of transmission, no link to:hind 
ths^seventh and twelfth centuries together by any refermice to 
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the existence of these or other poems on the same subjects in 
the intermediate period. We do know that* the form of the 
language must have been very different. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, compositions in the Irisn language of the sixth required a 
gloss to render them intelligible ; and the stanzas insciibed in 
the Cambridge Juvencus, by a Welsh monk of the ninth cen« 
tury, show a considerable difference in the form of the Welsh 
language at that time from that which it had assumed in the 
twelfth. The Welsh Triads compiled in the seventeenth century^ 
perhaps partly from documents existing in the twelfth, state 
that there is a different dialect for each of the three divisions of 
Wales; and the Bev. Basil Jones, writing in 1859, asserted that 
the peasantry of the extreme north and extreme south of Cardi- 
ganshire, through which ran the dividing line between Qwynedd 
and Deheubarth, are not always mutually intelligible. Even if 
the dialect of southern Cumbria in the seventh century was 
similar to that of Gwynedd, or if these poems were first composed 
in the North Wales dialect of that era, we cannot doubt that 
they would now be almost, if not quite unintelligible. Prose 
legends and traditions passing by oral transmission may find 
their way into a foreign language, or gradually accommodate 
themselves to the gradual changes of the native tongue, con- 
tracting more of less obscurity in their descent ; but compositions 
in rhymed lines consisting of a fixed number of syllables, and 
sometimes alliterative, intended to be sung or recited to the 
accompaniment of some musical instrument, refuse to accommo- 
date themselves to verbal and grammatical changes, and must 
soon acquire a character of archaism which would unfit them for 
their obvious purpose. The present form of these poems, if they 
really represent in any shape compositions of the seventh cen- 
tury, must be considered as mere translations, or indeed para- 
phrases, of the original — ^something like Dryden’s version of the 
tales of Chaucer. 

In the absence of all external evidence to support a seventh 
century origin, Mr. Skene proposes a test, which, plausible in 
theory, altogether fails in practice. “ If,” he says, ** we find that 
these poems do not re-echo to any extent the fictitious narrative 
of the events of the fifth and sixth centuries as represented in 
the Bruts, but rather the leading facts of the early history of 
the Cymry, it will be a strong ground for concluding that they 
belong themselves to an earlier age.” We cannot find, either in 
the poems themselves, or in Mr; Skene’s commentaiy on them, 
any g^und for believing that they do represent the leading foots 
in the early history of the Cym^ in any other sense than that 
they refer to the traditions relating to a very few of those lead- 
ing facts existing at the time they were composed, be that time 
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what it may. Such references can give no date for the compo- 
ation, other than one later than the event referred to. When 
the writer of a poem, found only in the dialect of the twelfth 
(»ntui^, says that he had received gifts from Cunedda who 
lived in the fifth century, we do not believe this to he the 
statement of a fact, but a poetic license used by one who em- 
bodies in his poem the traditionary history of the fifth century 
chieftain. 

There is a poem which contmns these lines — 

“A battle against the lord of fame in the dales of Severn, 
Against Brochmail of Powys who loved my song,” 

which according to Mr. Skene implies that the bard was con- 
temporary with Brochmail, mentioned by Bede as present at the 
battle of ]fongor in 613. In the next two lines the oard describes 
himself as present at a battle with CTrien, who was slain about 
d80. This of course is possible. But when the same bard pro- 
ceeds to say that he came to Deganwy in Caermarthensbire to 
contend with Maelgwn, who is known to have died in the yellow 
pestilence in 560, about the liberation of Elphin, and that he 
was with Bran in Ireland, we perceive that we have here only a 
string of allusions to well-known legends and romances. In 
fact tlie romance of Bran is. probably one of the latest of the 
Mabinogion, as it mixes up two distinct classes of legend, those 
of the Gwyddyl Fichti and those relating. to Cassibelaunus and 
Caractacus. We know from the Triads that there was a romance 
relating to Cassibelaunus and the causes of the Roman invasion, 
which has been lost Such a romance must have been written 
after the composition of that histoiy of ancient Britain from 
Brutus to Cadwallader, of which we have one form in the work 
of Geoffrey, and in all probability after the commencement of 
the twelfth centunr. Admitting that the writer lived in the 
seventh century, what is the historical value of the poen$. It 
names, and only names, two persons who are named by Latin 
writers of the eighth and tenth centuriea So it is throughout, 
allusions only to something otherwise known, or expected to be 
known by the bearers of the poem. In bis chapters bn the his- 
toiyr of the transactions of the fifth and si^h centuries these 
poems afford Mr. Skene no important mat^uds for his ai;|a- 
ment ; these are drawn from Gildas, from Nennius, firom the Irish 
annals, the Lives of the Saints, and. .the Welsh Triads. When Mr. 
Skene proceeds to extract from the allusipne to the romantic 
talM or the Irish Piets materials for histoiy, when be asserts t^t 
thb ..chief personages of these tales are to be connectedi vrith 
North Cumbrian events of &e axth century, that Llew I^w 
Gyffes, the mysteriously bom ^n of Arianrod represents Loth the 
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King of tfae Ficts, that 'Arawn, King of the Deeps, is the Arawn 
the brother of Loth and Urien, and that the poems which refer 
to these legends shadow forth under the names of Llew and 
Gwydion that alliance of Piets and Britons which resulted in tho 
insurrection of Modred and the death of Arthur, we can only 
expreA our astonishment at his adoption of a fallacy which is 
beyond the reach of aigument. We see in these allusions refe- 
, rences to well>known tales, the legacy of the Irish Piets of North 
Wales to their Cymric conquerors, the descendants of the fol- 
lowers of Cunedoa. To these Cruithne, superior in arts, but in- 
ferior in arms, partly exterminated, partly reduced to bondage, 
the people of North Wales were indebted for those tales of 
sorcery and illusion, the native home of which is marked as well 
by the names of the legendary heroes. of the conquered race as 
by the localizing of the scenery and the events of the tales in 
Mona, Arvon, and Dyfed, the ancient seats of their Cruithnian 
authors. 

We should not expect the Welsh poems, even if written in 
the twelfth century, to re-echo the fictitious narrative of the Bruts ; 
the collection of the "Black Book of Caermartben ” shows that 
already in that century the Welsh possessed a native Arthurian 
romance, upon which they neither could, nor would desire to 
engraft the altogether differently conceived and non-Cymiic 
fictions of the Bruts. But we should expect, if this national 
Welsh ^etry owes its existence to the temporary outburst of 
national joy and hope called forth by the successes of Gadwallawn's 
earlier career, that it should re-echo some report of the glory of 
that scourge of the Northumbrian Saxona . But we find little 
or nothing in this supposed national and contemporary poetry 
relating to the exploits of this great national hero. The Welsn 
at least might be supposed to have been more occupied with the 
great deeds of a native prince of North Wales than with those 
of a chieftain of a past generation and a remote region. Yet 
31r. Skene can only find three poems relating to Cadwallawn, and 
these not in the oldest collection, in one of which Cadwallawn is 
not named but supposed to lie hid ; in the second, all that is 
said of him is, that " when Cadwallawn came over the ocean of 
Iwerddon, he regulated heaven as high creator and the third, 
attributed by Dr. Owen Pughe to Llywarcb Hen of the sixth, but 
ooly found in a MS. of the fourteenth century, mentions fifteen 
fifties fought within the prindpality of Wales, but contains no 
ailusiQn to the really historical actions of this monarch, the 
battle of Heatbfield fought in 632, in which Edwin of Northum- 
bitia and his son Osfritn were slain, and the ravages which he 
cdtnmitted in Northumbria. There are no songs extant in 
jpraise of Gadwallawn's ancestors up to Madgwn Owynedd, whom 
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Nennius notices as the Great King of the Britons in the mxth 
century. 

When we look for some bardic remains relating to the career 
of the renowned Arthur, we find what is equivalent to an 
absolute blank. Mr. Skene produces four pieces, two of which 
a^ firom the collection of the twelfth centuiy, and in which he 
is merely named ; three of them belong to fragments of an 
Arthurian romance, and the fourth, which has an historical 
character, is written in praise of Geraint ab Erbin, a Devonian 
chief, and relates to a battle at Longborth in Devon, where 
Gteraint was slain. In this piece Arthur is introduced by 
name into one stanza, and is styled amherawdr or Emperor, a 
title which is certmnly not Cymric, and points to a date later 
than the fictitious narrative oi the Bruts. 

In truth, these Welsh compositions do not satisfy the require- 
ments of a national poetiy, ctuled into existence in stirring times, 
celebrating great actions and popular heroes. Setting aside the 
Gododin, which stands by itself and is little understood, there is 
not (with perhaps one exception, the piece called the Battle of 
Aigoed) in the whole collection of these Welsh poems a single 
poem, ballad, or song, descriptive in a connected form of any 
adventure, battle, action or love passage, real or fictitioua There 
is nothing resembling the ballad of Chevy Chase, or those which' 
tell of ^bin Hood, or the Laird’s Jock, or even the rude songs 
of a wild population such as Scott describes as sung by th^e 
minstrels before Marmion in Norham Hold. Had any such 
existed in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries it is difficult to 
believe that they should not have found their way into some one 
of the collections then in progress. References and allusions 
there are in abundance to legends, traditions, and events with 
which the bard evidently believed or expected his audience to 
be acquainted. 

The actual state, what may be called the physical con- 
dition of these poems, demands a few observations. This con- 
dition is peculiar and remarkable. Many of them are not poems 
but fragments of poems, and not mere fragments^, but a medley 
of fragmenta We think Mr. Skene has not paid sufficient 
attention to the condition in which the greater part of these 
poenu now exist, made up of unconnected fragments belonging 
to 'various subjects, parts of several originally different songs, 
jmn^ together arbitrarily, and without reference to any one 
possiUe tale or legend. In a song called "The Song of the 
Sons of Llyr,” we find the following allusions : to the sons of 
Ujv; to Brocbmail Powys, who lived in the seventh centuty ; to 
tJrien, who lived in the sixth; to two mythological fbm^es; 
Oorldwen and Ogyrwen ; to the last confession before death j 
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to a future cat^troplie on the shores of Enlli ; to the Saxons ; 
to the Romance of Taliesin and the liberation of Elphin; to 
the legends of the Irish Piets ; to a conference of Welsh minstrels 
and Irish ; to the Romans ; to the Romance of Bran ; to the 
Romance of Pwylh with other allusions to unknown matters, all 
in the space of fifty-five lines. It is evident that this is no poem 
or song, but a mere collection of fragments of various pieces on 
difierent subjects, which lived in the memory of the singer, and 
even in this condition served to amuse the rude audiences before 
whom it was sung, and by whom perhaps the jingle of the rhyme 
and the accompanying music were more appreciated than the 
words or sense of the song. 

The explanation of this strange state of things is, that a great 
number of prose tales and legends were current in Wales, under 
the form of tales recited by professional Storiawr, were sufficiently 
popular and well known to be briefly alluded to in the songs re- 
cited to the accompaniment of the harp or erwth, and were in the 
fourteenth century collected, revised, and re-written in the form in 
which they now appear in the Mabinogion. When Einion the 
priest, or Hopkin Philip, whichever may have composed the 
Romance of Tsdiesin, compiled that tale, he adopted the form which 
we cannot doubt was the ancient one, and wrote all the descrip* 
tive and narrative part in prose, introducing rhapsodies or songs 
at intervals, to relievo the strain upon the attention of the audi- 
ence, and to give breathing time to the reciter. Such was the 
form in which the old legends and traditions were preserved. 
In course of time the prose recitation would become everything^ 
the song little or nothing as far as the story was concerned. In 
this state of things the singer brought together a number of lines 
as they occurred to him at the moment, without reference to their 
general connexion, and songs thus formed were transmitted 
from one singer to another, and at length written down in this 
shape in the twelfth century. It may also to some extent be 
the result of a bardic amusement which, under the name of 
Pennillion singing, prevailed in Wales at the commencement of 
the present centurjr, and may probably prevail still, in which 
different singers recited in turn, stanzas either original or from 
memory, wmch, afterwards collected, formed a heterogeneous 
composition of stanzas on a variety of subjects. 

In remarkable* contrast to the rude compositions which allude 
to the romances or contain strings of unanswerable queationSi w 
certa.in of the poems ascribed to Taliesin, which refer to Urien 
and his son Owain, and the {^ems ascrib^ to Llywaroh Sen,, a 
contemporary bard and warrior. They all are s^dressed to or 
refer ;to persons and events belonging to the sixth century, fiow 
mmy, or which, of these poems can be assigned to the nterature 
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of the seventh century ? We do not hesitate to say, not one. 
The BODga to Urien and Owain to which we refer, are all written 
in a st^e altogether different to that which characterizes the 
pieces which, in the mouths of the wandering minstrels, had be- 
come little better than unintelligible fragments, have the appear- 
ance of being written compositions, are smooth in metre, poetic 
in diction, and pursue with ease a subject connected throughout 
in idea and execution. The style alone of these comjpositions, 
if we had no other indication of the time at which they were 
written, would sufBciently justify our considering them the most 
modem of the poems professing to refer to the events of the 
sixth century. The same remarks apply to the poems attributed 
to Llywarch Hen. Some of these are lyrical and descriptive of 
the beauties of nature, others conrist of stanzas which serve as 
the vehicle for moral and reli^ous sentiment^ and for proverbial 
sayings. Nothing but the name of the reputed author connects 
&em with the seventh century. They appear for the first time 
in the Bed Book of Hergest, compiled in the fourteenth and fif- 
t^th centuries. To the same bard are ascribed three historical 
pieces — an Elegy on the Death of Urien, an Elegy on the Death 
of Cyndyllan, and an Elegy on the death of his own sons, a fn^- 
ment of the latter being contained in the Black Book. The 
localities mentioned in the Elegy on Cyndyllan are all in Powya^ 
the ^tern and central district of Wales ; Cyndyllan himself was 
a chieftain of Powys, and seated in the vale of Severn, near 
Shrewsbury. The elegy on the death of Llywarch’s sons belongs 
to the same district ; the grave of one is stated to be in Llan- 
gollen, that of another at flbiw Yelen, near Bala in Merioneth- 
shire, The bard himself is said to have been buried at the 
church of Llanvor in the same neighbourhood. He is also the 
reputed author of the Elegy on Geraint, in which he states that 
he saw Arthur engaged in the battle of Longborth, and dbo of 
an EIoot on Cadwalbwn, who died in 646. In order to make bis 
active Ufe embrace these events, be is supposed to have lived to 
the age of 150 years. If we enquire how this North Cumbrian 
chief who had fought in the wars of Urien against Theodric son 
of Ida, came to be. located in Powys, we are informed that on 
the death of Urien his patrimony was seized by the Saxons, and 
that he with bis sons and other warriors sought refuge in Wales. 
The death of Urien, however, had littie effect on the kingdom 
of Strathclyde, which was then and for long after flourishing 
imddr the role of Bhydderch £^1. An examination of the 
nmions lists of the British saints vrill show that very nearly every 
Celebrated person in British history of-^^e fifth and sixth 
taritt is reputed to have resorted to Wales for the purpose erf 
dndmg his days in peace and the odour of sanctity. Tnese poeiss 
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have been attributed to Llywarch as others have been to Taliesin, 
and there can be no doubt that the real era of the introduction 
of these North British traditions into Wales is the close of the 
ninth century, when, on the final breaking up of the Cambrian 
kingdom, the Cumbrian Britons, called in the Chronicle of Llan- 
carvan, ‘‘ the men of Strathclyde,” settled in force in North 
Wales, in Flintshire and Denbighshire. At that time there 
existed in South Wales a region named Eheged, lying between 
the rivers Neath and Towy, and including the districts of Gower 
and Kidwelly, mentioned by Nennius as having been occupied 
by the Scots who were driven thence by the sons of Cunedda. 
And there was a persistent tradition in Wales that the expulsion 
of these Gwyddyl was to be ascribed, not to the sons of Cunedda, 
but to Urien of the north, and that from this cause he was called 
Urien Rheged. What more natural than that the descendants 
of the Cumbrian settlers of the ninth century, as the memory of 
the north grew dim, should ascribe to their national hero the 
conquest of the land which bore the same name as that over which 
he had once borne sway ; a conversion of the legend peculiarly 
grateful to the men of Dyfed and the south, who bore a deeply 
rooted animosity to the chieftains and the men of Gwynedd. The 
Romance of Taliesin, written in the South Wales dialect,, shows 
how popular in the south was the hatred borne to the memory of 
Maelgwn Gwynedd the conqueror of the southern provinces, even 
as late as the fifteenth century. These legends and traditions of 
the ** Men of the North ” were soon* clustered around the 
central figure of Arthur in the Arthurian romance. Urien of 
Rheged figures in the compilation of Malory as Sir Urience of 
Gower ; Owain, the son of Urien Rheged, is the chief knight of 
Arthur’s court, bis companion, and to some extent his rival. 
Gwallawg, the son of Lleenewg, who had fought against Hussa 
in the sixth century, became an Earl of Shrewsbury, and his 
grave was pointed out on the banks of the river Carrog, in Caer- 
narvon. Alongside of these popular versions of old legends, the 
ancient traditions themselves of the great struggles of the sixth 
century in the north still lived in the memory of the descendants 
of the Cumbrian exiles. Tales there were, no doubt, of the ex- 
ploits of Gwallawg and ^ Urien, and the sons of Llywarch, upon 
which some of the existing fragments were founded, but they 
lacked the popularity of the tales relating to the Fictish sorcerer^, 
and have not been preserved. 

We have still to deal with the fact, which, indeed, forms the 
groundwork and strength of Mr. Skene’s view of the subject, 
Uiat the Welsh poems, though written in the dialect of the twelfth 
centuiy, do refer to legends and events connected with the his- 
tory of the fifth and sixth centuries, and do not refer to legends 
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and events of the period between the sixth and the twelfth. If 
Mr. Skene is unable to show how songs composed in the seventh 
century make their appearance for the first time in the twelfth, 
without a single external feature to indicate the method of their 
transmission, or an archaic form or expression to point to a halt- 
ing place on the road, he still is able to say that the only poems 
referring to events earlier than the twelfth, refer to the sixth, and 
in no instance to any intervening period. He points out the 
fact and there he leaves us, without any attempt to explain it, and 
indeed, without appearing to consider that an explanation is re- 
quired. To him it is only a proof that the poems really were 
composed in the seventh century. But from those who reject 
the seventh century origin of these poems, some explanation of 
this remarkable fact is imperatively demanded, and we shall pro- 
ceed to state some circumstances connected with the history of 
the period which appear to throw some light on the matter. 

The poems with which we are concerned may be divided into 
three classes: tiie Bardic; the Bomantic, or those relating to 
the Gwyddel Fichti ; and the Historical. 

The “ Black Book of Caerinarthen,'' compiled in the twelfth 
century, contains 39 pieces. Of these one only refers to Gwal- 
lawg; there is no piece referring to Urien ; there is a part of the 
poem of Lly warch on the death of his sons. The Book of Taliesin, 
compiled at the beginning of the fourteenth century, about a 
hundred years later than the Black Book, contains two poems 
relating to Gwallawg, and twelve relating to Urien and his son 
Owain. The older collection has one piece only, in which the 
names of Llew and Gwydion, the sorcerer chiefs of the Irish 
Piets, are mentioned; the Book of Taliesin, compiled in the 
following century, contains six pieces referring to the adventures 
of these personages. 

The Black Book contains none of those pieces which may be 
called Bardic, in which a string of insoluble questions pro- 

S >ounded by the singer to his audience, and allusions to trans- 
brmations and pretensions to have lived in former periods in 
other forms, occupy so large a space. The Book of Taliesin 
contains no less than twelve, in which these peculiarities are 
found. This of course may be merely the result of accident ; 
but it can hardly be merely accidental that^ if poems of the 
historical and romantic class abounded in Wales from the seventh 
century downwards, they shoifid not have been collected before 
the twelfth century. The reign of Rowell the Gfeod, who 
became lord paramount of aU Wales in 913, was peculiarly 
favourable to literary pursuits. The compilation of the Wekn 
code of laws testifies to the existence of learned and literary 
persons in his reign, and during the space of thirty«*five years in 
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which he ruled, Wales was disturbed neither by domestic dis- 
sensions nor foreign invasion. The Code has preserved one or 
two curious traditions, and a stanza relating to an expedition by 
Bhun son of Maelgwn to the north. But between the close of the 
reign of Howell and the collection of these poems by the monks 
of Uaermarthen, two events occurred in Wales which produced a 
very marked and permanent effect on Welsh literature, forcing 
^nto luxuriant growth the national genius of the people, if they 
did not give to it altogether a new direction. 

In the year 1077 Rhys ap Tewdur returned from Brittany 
where he had spent some years in exile, and assumed the 
sovereignty of South Wales. He brought with him, say the Welsh 
historians, the system of the Bound Table, which at home had 
become quite forgotten, and he restored it as it is, with regard 
to minstrels and bards, as it had been at Caerleon upon Usk 
under the Emperor Arthur, in the time of the sovereignty of 
the Oymry over the island of Britain and its adjacent islanda'* 
“ Jestyn the son of Gwrgan took the Roll of the Bound Table 
by force and fraud to Cardiff Castle.” Nest, the only daughter 
of Rhys ap Tewdur, had a son by King Henry I., Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, who by marriage with Mabli daughter of Robert 
Eitzhamon the Norman conqueror of Glamorgan, became 
possessed of that lordship in right of his wife. The Roll of the 
Bound Table and the Norman Arthurian romance are thus 
brought into direct connexion with Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
not remotely with the “ vetustissimus liber” which Walter the 
Archdeacon obtained in Brittany. In the “Black Book of 
Caermarthen” we find a fragment of a native Arthurian romance, 
referring to the adventures of Cai the Tall, Sir Kay the steward 
of the Norman romance, who, in the Welsh romances, is a giant 
endowed with remarkable magical qualities. 

Nearly contemporaneously with the influence exercised in 
South Wales by the influx of Breton and Norman poets and 
minstrels, a revival of Bardic literature took place in North 
Walea In 1098 Gruffyd ab Cynan returned to Wales from 
Ireland, and brought with him a number of Irish bards and 
minstrels, to whom are attributed the introduction of the four- 
and-twenty measures of music, since used by the Welsh musi- 
cians. He caused a congress to be held of the Irish and Welsh 
bards, in which regulations were enacted defining the order, 
precedence, and remuneration of the bards and minstrels. lu a 
poem which Mr. Skene treats as belonging to the seventh 
century, we have an evident reference to this period, and an 
expression of professional jealousy and national animosity. 

I beard the conference of the CerddCrion (t.e., the Welsh minstrels) 

And the Irish devils !” 
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i^other undoubted memorial of this period has come down to 
us in the Death Song, or Ele^ of Coifoi mac Daire, a Welsh 
poem on a well-known legend of ancient Irish orimn. The 
chidtain whose death it celebrates was head of we Clann 
Deagaidh in South Munster, and supposed to have lived in the 
first century of the Christian era. He was treacherously slain by 
Cuchullin, a most famous warrior, chief of the onampions 
of the Red Branch of Ulster. Mr. Skene published a transla- 
tion of this poem in his preface to the Dean of Lismore’s 
book, treating it as a discovery of his own. In his chapter on 
Recent Criticism of Historical Poems, in the work now under 
consideration, he deals very severely with Mr. Stephens, who had 
imagined that by the Cuchullin of the poem was meant Quichelm, 
a West-Saxon Iwg, A.n. 611-626. But Mr. Skene had not ob- 
served, or has neglected to mention the fact, that in Mr. Nash's 
Taliesin, published in 1848, this poem had already been in 
part translated, with references to the passages in Editing 
where the story of Corroi mac Daire and Cuchullin is related at 
length. There can be little doubt that this Welsh vetnon of an 
Irish legend is later than the return of Gruffyd ab Cynan from 
Ireland to North Wales in 1 098. 

The bardic festivals and congresses continued to be held by 
the princes of Wales during the twelfth century. To one of 
these, held at Cardigan Castle in 1107 by Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, 
** he invited the princes and chieftains of all parts of Wales, and 
all the best bards, musicians, and singers in Wales, and set chairs 
for them, and instituted contests between them, as was the prac- 
tice at the feasts of King Arthur.” This last statement seems to 
imply that those bardic contests were then something new in 
Wales, and corresponds to the similar statement as to the intro- 
duction of the system of the Round Table in 1077. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are the brightest and 
most active period of Welsh bardic literature, and within this 
period range nearly the whole of the composers whose works are 
preserved in the Myvyrian Arcbseology, with the exception of 
the three famous names of Taliesin, Aneurin, and Lly warch Hen. 
After the d^th of Llwyellyn ap Qruffyd, and the final extinction 
of Welsh independence, the bardic tu1> . gradually languiriied, 
smd at length m&ged in a new order of ideas and a new 
civilization. 

Thus at the same point in time, two forei^ but markedly 
contrasting influence^ were ekerted on Welu literature: ih 
South Wales the introduction of Breton and Norman trouveres 
and minstrels ; in North Wales the introduction of Iritis bc^ 
andimusidans. Each of the foreign plants thus introdoced found 
a oomenial soil. At the close of the eleventh century all' South 
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Wales had been reduced by the conquest of Robert Fitzhamon 
into the possession of Iforman knights, and brought into relation 
vrith Norman England and Norman France. North Wales, on 
the contrary, maintained a stormy independence for nearly two 
centuries later, and remained more thoroughly and nationally 
Celtic, and more free from the infusion of foreign ideas and 
foreign impulses, and the result appears in the fact that nearly 
all the extant poems by bards known to be of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries belong to North Wales. These are chiefly 
son^ composed in praise of native chieftains, extolling their ex- 
ploits in war, their liberality in peace. In South Wales the 
influence of the Norman civilization and the diminished im- 
portance of the native chiefs, dwarfed under the suzerainty of 
the Norman barons, turned the current of literature into a dif- 
ferent channel. Hence in South Wales this literature took the 
shape of prose writings, historical and legendary, the transla- 
tion and editing of the Bruts, the compilation, of the historical 
and other Triads and the collection in prose of the legendary 
tales and traditions of the heroes of the fatherland. To the 
same period, and probably to poets of Southern Wales, we 
ascribe those poetic versions of the old traditions in which the 
historical warriors of the sixth century are celebrated. They 
found in Powys the traditions of the Cambrian Britons brought 
thither in the reign of Anarawd, 890, by the men of Strathclyde ; 
legends of Urien, of Owain, of Gwallawg,of Llywarch Hen, and 
his four-and-twenty warrior sons, each decorated with a collar of 
gold. In South Wales the awakened poetic genius of the nation, 
roused from its long, slumber by contact with the Norman min- 
strelsy, seized on these traditions of past glories and turned them 
into song. To give them more popular currency, and perhaps to 
add to their lustre in the eyes of the Norman and Breton bards, 
the names of the great singers of old, Llywarch and Taliesin were 
assigned as their authors. 

To the same period, but to a ruder and less refined class of 
composers, belong those curious fragments, originally intended 
to be sung or recited in the assemblies of the bards, probably in 
competition for prizes^ in which the singer propounded to his 
rivale questions which they, or indeed any other persons, would 
find it impossible to answer. A scene of this kind is depicted 
in the romance called the History of Taliesin, a compoution 
which, whether it be of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or even, as 
Mr. Skene thinks, of the sixteentli century, is evidently founded 
on earlier pieces of a similar character, and gives a life-like view 
of libe snaniier in which these bardic contests were connoted. 

Tbe fiiagments which contain allusions to the romantic tales of 
tire Iri^ Fict§ of North Wale^ are founded upon legends whose 
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antiquity it is impossible to determine, but which certainly belong 
to a period far beyond the sixth century. * They have no con- 
nexion with the Cumbrian traditions, and belong in their origin 
to a non-Cymric race. Yet they were more truly and nationally 
Welsh than the Cumbrian legends of Urien, and even than those 
of Arthur. The scenery and events of these tales were localized 
in Wales, in Anglesea, upon the heights of Snowdon and on the 
peak of Idris. Yet of these popular tales no poetic vernon 
exists, and the iiagments which allude to them cannot be traced 
higher than the twelfth century. Are we to conclude that the 
profession of the wandering minstrels was introduced into Wales 
by the Breton and Norman followers of Bhys ap Tewdur in 
1077 P The bard is mentioned in the laws of Howell, but only 
as an officer of the household, and one such, no doubt, formed 
part of the, household of every important chief. The wandering 
minstrel, the professional storiawr or reciter of tales, belonged 
to a different order, and the 'statements above noticed of the in- 
stitution of bardic contests, “ as in the time of Arthur,^ may 
very probably refer to their recent origin. If this be so we have 
at once the explanation of the circumstance that these frag- 
mentary poems first appear, in collections of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and are attributed to Taliesin, whose romantic 
history was a popular theme of these minstrel^ and is alluded to 
in a great number of these poeraa 

We do not attempt to bridge over the chasm which has been 
supposed to exist between the Welsh literature of the sixth and 
twelfth centuries, because we believe no such chasm exists. 
Music and song belong to every age and every condition of 
society, and there is no reason to suppose that these were want- 
ing in Wales duiing the period in question. But the rude songs 
of a rude age, not committed to writing, nor linked to the 
memory of any great national or historic even^ pass away and 
are forgotten. It is not till a higher refinement and the cultiva- 
tion of literary pursuits has created the desire to search into the 
past history of a people, that the old songs and traditions are 
sought out and collected, which, if the poetic genius exist, form 
the basis of a new and national poetry. In Wales this literary 
-vivification and awakened historic conscionsnesstook place in the 
twelfth century, under the stimulus of the introduction of a 
foreign literature. It is to this new life, to this newly awakened 
spirit in Wales in the twelfth century, when the Breton minstrels 
first brought into notice the forgotten, or before unknown, or per- 
haps the fictitious legends and traditions of the ancient C^mry, 
that we ascribe the origin of the poems of the Four Ancient Books 
of Wales. Thenceforth there is no blank in the history of Welsh 
literature ; the poetic spirit, once awakened, has' not slnmbered 
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since, and from the twelfth century downwards a constant succes- 
sion of poets and poetry has vindicated the claim of the land of the 
Cymry to be called a land of song. We have made no observa- 
tions on the famous poem of Anenrin, the Gododin, contained in 
one of the Four Ancient Books^ nor on the poems attributed to 
northern Merlin. The first we do not profess to understand ; its 
character, the age to which it belongs, or the events to which it 
refers. Mr. Nash has endeavoured to show that it desqribes the 
liattle in which Fenda, King of the Mercians, in alliance with 
Cadwallawn and thirty kings of the Britons, was defeated and slain 
by Oswald of Northumbria at Winwedfield in 635, but we 
think he has not proved his case. To Mr. Skene’s opinion that 
the battle of Cattraeth supposed to be described in the Gododin, 
was the Bellum Miathorum mentioned in the Life of St. Columba 
and the Irish Annals as fought in 596, in which Aldan, King of 
the Dalriadic Scots, in alliance with the Britons, was victor over 
the Piets and Saxons, we can give no credit. We think it re- 
mains to be shown that it describes any particular battle at all. 
As to the poems ascribed to the northern Merlin, they are so 
manifestly spurious, and of no earlier date than the twelfth 
century, that they require no comment. • 

While differing from Mr. Skene as to tho age and historical im- 
portance of these Welsh poems, we willingly acknowledge the value 
and merit of his work. It is undoubtedly a valuable addition to 
Welsh literature. A carefully printed copy of the original texts, 
thus rendered generallyaccessible is in itself no inconsiderable boon 
to those who are interested in these studies, while the translations 
of the text, however faulty, and in some places absurd, will be a 
great assistance to all who may in future attempt the investigation 
of this difficult subject. The introductory essays, though somewhat 
disfigured by an unnecessary parade of contempt for the opinions 
of others, contain much information, and many new and valuable 
suggestions for the explanation of hitherto obscure points in the 
history of the period to which they refer. We could wish that, 
should the opportunity occur, Mr. Skene would add largely to 
the notes appended to his second volume. In places these are 
copious and important ; but the author has left untouched a 
multitude of obscure and doubtful passages in the poem^ which 
a writer who professes to obtain from these very passages ma< 
terieds for reconstructing the early history of Britain, should not 
have passed over without comment. 
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]. On Labour : its virofnaful elai/nia and rigMful dueStiU 
adual present and possible future. By WuxiAH 
Thomas Thornton, author of “ A Plea for Feasant Fro* 
prietora.” London : Macmillan and Co. 1869. 

2. The FortnigMLy Review. March, 1869. (Professor Beesley 

on the “ Social Future of the Working Clasa") 

3. The Fortnightly Review. May and June, 1869. (Mr.' J. S. 

Mill on “ Thornton on Labour and its Claims.”} 

4. Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Unions. 

5. Les Associations Ouvriires en Angleterre. Paris : Ballidre. 

(Published anonymously by the Comte de Patis.) 

U NDER any social organization the lot of the many must be a 
lot of hardship and toil. The highest ideals of polity aim 
only at such a distribution of work as well as of tbe wages of 
work os should diminish the burden of labour falling upon each 
of the toilers, and cause tbe drones to cease from off the face of 
the earth. But that the mass of men, under any conditions con* 
ceivable, must take their share of the world’s stirring unresting 
activity, is a fact that the philosophers who would reform society, 
no less than the statesmen who guide it in the accepted grooves, 
have taken as the keystone of speculation and of policy. The 
labouring classes as tliose are called distinctively who earn their 
daily bread by manpal labour, ore in tbe majority in every com- 
munity, and into their bands throughout the Western world is 
pasnng tbe substance of political power. It is not strange, there- 
fore, wat " the labour question," as it is termed, should have 
pushed itself into the front rank of political controversies, for 
although properly a social problem in the strictest sense, it has 
been played upon in England, and in France also, by political 
partiet^ and has been tainted with the indisoriminating zealotry 
of partisanship. With an enfranchised body of workmen no 
longer knocking at the gate^ but within the dtade^ organized 
too for the most part under a strict discipline, and taught by a 
bitter experience to distrust the j)roperfied classes, it is not 
possible any longer for the most iqrathetic of the least revolu- 
tionary of Parliaments to evade consideration of the claims of 
labour. Such consideration has been promised by tbe inquiry 
of which the Report of the Trades’ Union Commission is as yet 
^ the only tangible result ; it remains that the promise should be 
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That there should be a problem ” at all requiring legislative 
solution in the relation between the labouring classes and the 
possessors of capital, is an unhealthy symptom ; it is a proof that 
there still subsist some paralymng influences, some causes of 
irritation, some unwholesome limitations of free action which 
have been handed down to us from the days when a privileged 
oligarchy legislated without disguise in their own interest, and 
without any r^ard for the interest of the masses. Even in 
England — ^and England it may be said in this respect, though it 
cannot be said of her in many others, has gone far ahead of her 
European neighbours — Governments h^ve not learned the lesson 
of neutrality between castes. Bather, perhaps, Governments 
have not unlearned the lesson of parental rule ; the ideal of an 
omniscient and omnipotent State everywhere intermeddling, 
controlling action and directing policy, is still present to the 
imaginations of many intelligent men ; and they are afraid to 
let labour walk alone. What is most singular in the notions of 
those who grope after this policy — and of these the opinions of 
the majority of the Trades’ Union Commission may be taken as 
a fair specimen — ^is that they appeal to the doctrines of perfect 
freedom to justify measures of repression. 

It is necessary, however, for the security of property and for 
the maintenance — so far as we can cope with the antagonism of 
nature — of England’s pre-eminence in productive industry, that 
this question should be settled once for all, and that principles 
should be laid down with authoritv by the representatives of the' 
nation to regulate henceforward the conditions upon which 
labour and capital are to adjust their disputes, and enter into 
their compacts of mutual assistance. The labouring classes are 
the majority, and the utilitarian principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number ” enforces the adoption of those social 
arrangements which will operate most to elevate and sweeten the 
lot of the toilers. And, so that this can be done without dis** 
turbing properte — and by disturbing property is meant cowing 
the ridi and filling the poor with envy,” — ^it is wise of the pros- 
perous and powerful, who enjoy a monopoly of the practicid 
work of law-making, to concede a little gracefully in order to 
secure a great deal. There is nothing that breeds injustice like 
injustice, and the surest way to provoke the workmen to 
trespass on the rights of others, is to withhold from them their 
own. No imparual man can "^doubt that under the existing law 
of Engknd the rights of the workmen are confined mthin 
boundaiies. invented by the shortsighted selfishness of capital ; 
no observant man can doubt that the workmen, when they find 
out their power will break down those boun^ries, should they 
still remam, and something else at the same time. 

[Vol. XCIL No. OLXXXI.]— Nbw Sbbies, Vol. XXXVL No. I. 
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The true nay to compose the controversy between labour and 
capital, or to set it in a way of composing itself, is to place both 
sides on a perfect equality of legal right, and to instruct both 
sides in the real character of the “rights” they ignorantly dis- 
pute over. It is rarely that the actual economic foundations of 
the relation between, employers and employed are thoroughly 
inv^gated, and because this is so seldom the case a book like 
that of Mr. Thornton’s, which challenges the champions, of all 
theories of labour to give a reason for their faith, is especially 
useful. Admirable as the work is in itself, embodying the resulte 
of a lifetime of disinterested study, and full of new lights upon 
obspure questions of economical science, it has done most service 
perhaps % calling imperatively upon every man of note to revise 
and test his opinions upon this momentous subject. Mr. Mill 
has already answered the challenge, and his answer has shown 
that even in the judgments of our greatest thinkers there is 
much to be corrected and enlarged from time to time. If Mr. 
Thornton had done nothing else but provoke the controvert 
that has arisen, and especially elicit Mr. Mill’s ezphmations and 
additions to bis theory of yragea, he would have conferred an 
important benefit upon the science of political economy. He 
has, however, done much more than this, for though there is a 
good deal in his scientific reasonin||' to which exception may be 
taken, and still more, perhaps, in his comments on social difficul- 
ties, dependent mainly on sentiment and prejudice, we cannot 
&il to recognise in his work the result of independent thought, 
high moral aim, and generous intrepidity in a noble cause. 

Of course Mr. Thornton’s volume is not the only one dealing 
with the vexed question of labour that has recently challenged 
discussion. There is the remarkable commentary of Mr. Mill, 
to which we have already alluded. There is the work, not less 
remarkable, of the Comte de Paris, so clear and cold — so Englitii, 
we had almost stud — in its aigument, where Frenchmen have a 
prescriptive right to be fervid and fierce. There is the dashing 
pfoture of the sodal future of the workmen that Professor 
Beesley has drawn, a picture judiciously vague in its details of 
tike paradise of potitivist hierocraqy into which the Proletariate 
are delicately invited to follow the English disciples of M. Comte. 
Lutly, not to mention a host of hookas and pamphlets on both 
tides of the dispute, there is the Beport of the Trades’ Unicm 
Commistion, which contains a statement^ suffitientiy dear and 
succinct for the least attentive student, of the various aims and 
theories which influence the opinion of the friends of capital, the 
friends of makeshift compromises, and the friends of tabom in 
their suggestions of pracand legislation. The dissent recorded 
ly the minority, and ^e condtitions drawn from evidence by the 
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thorough-going 8ui)porter8 of the workmen, bear the mark of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s band, and Mr. Harrison’s views on the 
rights and future of labour are* known to approach very closely 
to those of Professor Beesley. But responsibilitjr has mitigated 
the fervour of Mr. Harrison^s zeal, and the contributions of the 
minority to the Beport are not less moderate than able. 

From the earliest times probably when man commenced to 
accumulate wealth and to use it as a capital, to employ it in 
aiding farther production by supporting the labourer during the 
period necessary for producing, or by furnishing him with 
materials or tools, the struggle between the possessor of capital 
and the hired labourer has lasted ; and just as for a long tiipe 
the exaction of interest for pecuniary loans was deemed a legiti- 
mate subject of legislative restraint, so the law stepped in 
between the employer and the employed, imposing restrictive 
conditions. The material difference was that whereas in the 
case of the usury laws the limitation of his free action directly 
affected only the capitalist who had money to lend, in the case 
of the laws regulating labour, the burden of restriction was laid 
upon the workman who bad his work to sell. In the latter 
instance the capitalist was allowed freedom of action, while in 
the former he was tightly bound in legal fetters. For this 
difference a historical explanation is readily suggested by the 
course of events that led to the repeal of the usury laws. When 
the practical supremacy in the State passed into the hands of 
the trading classes, and it was made clear by Bentham and 
others that limitation of interest was injurious to commerce, the 
usury laws fell to the ground. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that now, when political power has been transferred to the work- 
men, a like result will follow. The labouring classes already 
perceive instinctively, and from the teachings of Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Thornton, and other enlightened as well as impartial men, they 
will learn scientifically, that the restrictions of the right of com- 
bination which yet subsist in England, are detrimental to all 
their social and material interests. Given the power to sweep 
away an obnoxious law, given also a determined hostility to that 
law on the part of those having the power, given moreover the 
consenting judgment of the most eminent economists that the 
law is founded on a vicious prindple and has on injurious 
operation, and if under these conditions the law remains on the 
statute-book, the men who complain impotently and pocket their 
grievances are unworthy to be called Englishmen. 

The settlement of the economic principles involved in the con- 
troversy respecting trades’ unions is the most important step 
remaining to be taken in the progress of labour towards freedom. 
The workmen have unquestioxiably the power to enforce the 
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aboUdoQ of the restrictions and disabilities under which they 
chafe — though they seem a little tardy in learning the use of it — 
they hare, as certainly, the will to sweep away those relics of a 
bad past ; but they feel that their cause will be wanting in mortd 
fibre and material backbone until it is plainly established that 
economic science sanctions their policy and their aims. A few 
of the far sighted may also feel doubtful and uneasy until they 
are sure of the goal to which they are marching under the flag 
of unionism. 

The inquiry which Mr. Thornton has prosecuted goes far to 
settle the economic doubts that have been cast, and are still cast, 
by such teachers of political economy as The Timee and Mr. 
noebuck, upon the beneficial action of trades' unions on the rate 
of wages and the position of the working man towards the 
capitalist who hires his labour. It is quite essential to go to the 
root of the matter, because, as Mr. Thornton has urged, and as Mr. 
Mill has allowed, certain fundamental errors or oversights in the 
writings of eminent economists have passed into commonplaces 
with the mass of people who think about these questions at all, 
and the theories of unionist workmen have been taunted as 
heterodox and untenable, simply because they have contravened 
accepted doctrines that are now discovered to be rotten at the 
core. Before we examine the practical controversy whether or 
not combinations of workmen to raise or keep op the rate of wages 
are in an economic sense illusory and vicious, we must first ascer- 
tain — what is not so eas^ as one might suppose from economic 
textbooks and the teachings of The Timee — the causes of varia- 
tion in the reward of labour, or in other, words the “ laws ” which 
r^ulate the rate of wagea 

The relation of the labourer to the capitalist is variously 
described as that of "seller and buyer,” or “letter and hirer;” the 
latter perhaps is the more correct phrase in strictness as Mr. 
l^omton admits, but in reality the difference is quite an insig- 
nificant one, for the operation of letting or hiring is nothing more 
than buying and selling the usufruct of a thing, instead of the 
thing itself.'’*' Whether the labour be said to be sold, or only 
the use of labour, there is nothing misleading in talking of wages 
as if it were the price of a commodity, and the question that 
meets os on the threshold of the discussion is nothing less than 
this : How is the price of labour, how indeed is the price of any 
marketable article, regulated ? In our books of political economy 
the law is vety rigidly and clearly laid down, and it is applied to 

* It is to be regretted that in writing on these relations it is not possible 
to enipl<7 “phrase-words" aiudogous to the “Emptio-Venditio" and 
"Locatio-Cionduotio,” familiar to students of Boman law. 
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the reward of labour with no more qualification than in any other 
case. Without going back to the cruder and commoner shapes 
in which this law meets us moat frequently in the arguments of 
the capitalists’ friends, we are content to take the formula as it 
is given by Mr. Mill himself.* 

** Demand and supply govern the value of all things that cannot 
he indefinitely increased ; except that, even for them, when produced 
by industry, there is a minimum value determined by the cost of pro- 
duction. But in all things which admit of indefinite multiplication, 
demand and supply only determine the perturbations of value during 
a period which cannot exceed the length of time necessary for altering 
the supply. While thus ruling the oscillations of value, they them« 
selves obey a superior force which makes value gravitate towa^s cost 
of production, and which would settle it and keep it there if fresh 
disturbing influences were not continually arising to make it again 
deviate.** 

The question is whether this law applies to the case of the labour 
market ; Mr. Thornton indeed contests its application at all as 
an economic principle, and supports his attack cases of ex- 
ception, which in his judgment break down the universality and 
invariability that are the marks of a scientific law. 

It is not altogether material to the particular issues we are 
considering to examine here how far the particular cases in- 
stanced by Mr. Thornton are representative of the general law 
throughout the whole of its extent. According to some of his 
critics they may be summarily dismissed as insignificant fluctua- 
tions such as do not affect the scientific value of the general law ; 
and even Mr. Mill, who takes a more candid view of the argu- 
ment, recognises in them exception^ but exceptions merely which, 
acc. ling to the old maxim, prove the rule. Whether this be so 
or not, is immaterial to the discussion of the labour question, for 
Mr. Mill frankly acknowledges that one of the exceptional cases 

E ointed out by Mr. Thornton covers the whole process of bargain 
etween employer and employed. 

The examples cited by Mr. Thornton *4n which, though 
demand exceed supply, price does not rise ; in which at the 
price finally resulting from competition supply and demand, or 
the quantity offered for sale at a certain price and the quantity 
demanded at that price, will not be equal,^* fall under two heads. 
The former is represented by the typical case of what is called 
Dutch auction,’* frequent among the fishermen on the south 
coast of England, in which the seller, so to speak, makes the bidi^ 
lowerinjg the price which he fixed at the commencement until he 
finds a buyer willing to accept his terms. In such a method of 


• ** Principles of Pclitical Economy.*’ Book III. chap. iii. sect. 2. 
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baiguaiog, sapposmg* the price obtained to be twen^ BbUlings, 
there mi^t be a gain to the seller from his initiative in the 
negotiation which he would have lost had the ordinary English 
auction been adopted, and the biddings been entrusted to the 
buyeorsL 

"The person who was prepared to pay the former price might 
very possibly be the only person present prepared to pay even so much 
SB the latter price ; and if so he might get by English auction for 
eighteen shillings the fish for which at Dutch auction he would have 
paid twenty shiUings. In the same market, with the aame quantity 
of fish for sale, and with customers in number ,and every other 
respect the same, the same lot of fish might fetch two very different 
prices.” 

Here manifestly there is a case in which the equalization of sup- 
ply and demand is possible at two different prices, and equally 
dear it is that the initiative of the seller or the buyer constitutes 
the advantage obtained by the one over the other. With the 
second case of exception produced by Mr. Thornton we have 
much less concern ; Mr. Thornton postulates circumstances in 
which the equalization of supply and demand at any price is im- 
possible, by supposing that at one fixed point there is a demand 
for several times the actual supply, while at the most fractional 
advance in price there is no one ready to buy at all. This is a 
zeal case of an exception conceivable but not practical, and requires 
no modification of the general law to include it But the former 
instance of exception pointed out by Mr. Thornton is of a very 
different kind, and requires to be dealt with very differently by 
economista 

With r^rd to the general bearing of Mr. Thornton’s attack 
upon the received doctrine of price, we are inclined to defer to 
Mr. Mill’s opinion that it has not been affected further than that 
an addition to it to meet the excepted case referred, to is required. 
On one point at all events it is clear eiunigh that Mr. Thornton 
has been caught tripping by Mr. Mill, and that is where he 
assails the common doctrine for a supposed error in assuming 
that goods are offered for sale unreservedly. He says, what is 
quite true, that most other commodities are offered for sale, not 
neely,but with a reserved price ; and because this is so, he imagines 
tost the adherents of the supply-and-demand doctrine have 
approached the question without consideration of its practical 
conditions. Mr. Mill, however, calls attention to the obvious 
fact that “reserving a price is for dl intents and purposes with- 
drawing supply.” So that after aU toe economists are correct in 
gmitting from their calculations this element^ because in strict- 
ness toe goods subjected to a reserved price do not come into the 
market at all 
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Leaving now the general qu^ion of price, we come to the 
remarkable and important exception which Mr. Thornton has the 
honour of being. the first to distinguish and expound. When 
there is more than one price at which the equalization of supply 
and demand takes place, the ordinary law clearly does not operate ; 
as we have seen from the case of the Dutch auction, in these cir* 
cumstances the advantage in the bargain depends mainly upon 
^be initiative ; if the buyer has a chance of offering a price, he 
probably gains in this higgling process ; if the seller, he obtains 
the profit of the difference. Mr. Thornton’s contention is that 
the sale of labour is one of those cases in which supply and 
demand may balance equally at more points than one in the 
scale of prices. Some critics arrogantly deny this without attempt^ 
ing to disprove it ; Mr. Mill admits and substantiates it. 

Here there intervenes another economical bugbear against 
which Mr. Thornton wages war — the doctrine of the so-called 
wagei-fund. Mr. Mill’s statement of this part of the question is 
^ clear, and so frankly concedes the admission of a grave error 
in reasoning into his great work, that it is worth while to 
quote it : — 

“ It will, of course, be said,” he observes, ‘‘ that these speculations 
^r<s idle, f * labour is not in the barely possible excepted case. Supply 
and demai. do entirely govern the price obtained for labour. The 
demand for labour consists of the whole circulating capital of the 
country, including what is paid in wages for unproductive labour. The 
supply is the whole labouring population. If the supply is in excess 
of what the capital can at present supply, wages must fall. If the 
labourers are all employed, and there is a surplus of capital still 
uused, wages v;ill rise. This series of deductions is generally received 
incontrovertible. They are found, I presume, in every systematic 
bror^ise on politica economy, my own certainly included. 1 must 
pie guilty to having, along with the world in general, accepted the 
theory vritboub the qualifications and limitations necessary to make it 
admissible. The theory rests upon what may be called the doctrine 
of the wages fund. There is supposed to be at any given instant a 
sum of wealth which is unconditionally devoted to the payment of 
wages of labour. This sum is not regarded as unalterable, for it is 
augmented by saving and increases with the progress of wealth, but 
it is reasoned upon as, at any given moment, a pr^etermined amount. 
More than that amount it is assumed that the wages«receiving class 
cannot possibly divide among them; that amount, and no less, 
they cannot but obtain. So that the sum to be divided being fixed, 
the wages of each depend solely upon the divisor, the number of par* 
ticipauts. In this doctrine it is by implication affirmed that the 
demand for labour not only increases with the cheapness, but in- 
creases in exact proportion to it, the same aggregate sum being paid 
for labour whatever its price may be.” 
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Ifr. Thwntop directly impugns this seemiii^ly impregnable 
array of deductive reasonings, and here Mr. Mill gives wav without 
compromise or qualification to the attack. Is there such a thing 
actually tangible and measurable as a wage*fand to be applied 
of necessity to the reward of labour, and to that purpose alone ? 
The teachings of economists have so ^ed in our minds the notion 
that there is such a determinate mass of capital apportioned by 
irte^ible law to the payment of productive industry, that the 
difficulty of adopting a new view is great indeed. A recent 
periodical writer on these questions,* quoted by Mr. Thornton, 
insisting that wages are determined by the “ law of supply and 
demand,” or the proportion of labourers to capital, complains 
with interesting naivetf that “ laws are of no avail unless means 
are provided for their execution," and that trades’ unions “ strain 
the law to their own advantage by forcibly cutting off supply.” 
This complaint, if it were worth much as the testimony of an 
economist, might be used to prove that the workmen do, after all, 
reap a substantial benefit from unionism, inasmuch as they can, 
by processes however informal, break down the supposed irresis- 
tible barrier of “ law but, as such doctrine is not what anybody 
is likely to quote os authoritative, the marvellous dicta of the 
writer is chiefly interesting as an example of the danger of put- 
ting the edged tools of ambiguous philosophical terms into the 
hands of the inexperienced. We should like to have the writer’s 
notion of the “ means provided for the execution” of the “ law ” 
of gravitation, which be probably would consider “strained to 
the advantage ” of an aeronaut going up in a balloon. 

In dealing with the hypothesis of a determinate wages’-fund, 
Mr. Thcumton is more dimse and less exact than he has shown 
himsrif in other parts of the controversy ; but Mr. Mill makes 
up for it by the terse and lucid exposition which he has given 
of his conversion to the novel view. Is there a wages' fund ? 
Does the demand for labour increase in exact proportion to 
its cheapness? No, answers Mr. Mill>-> 

“Consumers desire more of an article, or fresh consumers are 
called forth when the price has fallen ; but the employer does not 
buy labour for the pleasure of consuming it — ^he buys it that be may 
profit by its productive powers, and he buys as much, and no more, 
as, suffices to produce the quantity of goods which he thinks he can 
sell to advantage.” 

What then does the capitalist do with the difference between the 
higher and the lower rate of wages, if he sees no reason to in- 
crease production because one element of it has been cheapened ? 


* Edinburgh Rmiew, October, 1867, p. 446. 
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He may spend it on a better style of private living, may set up a 
carriage with it, or rand his son to Oxrord instead of hoping him. 
in the counting-house ; or he may choose to add the difference to 
his money in bank. In the latter case it will probably go else- 
where to employ labour, but in the former and equaUy common 
case, it will be so much clearly obtained by the capitalist in his 
struggle with his labourers, t^t the latter, if they bad held out 
^or the higher rate of wages, would have obtained In fact— 

“ There is no law of nature making it inherently impossible for 
wages to rise to the point of absorbing nOt only the fbnds which he 
bad intended to devote to carrying on his business, but the whole of 
what he allows for his private expenses' beyond the necessaries of life. 
The real limit to the rise is the practical consideration how much 
would ruin him, or drive him to abandon the business, not the 
inexorable limit of the wages fund.” 

Thus labour in place of the straitened limit within which the 
current doctrine confines its action in the debate with capital, has 
a considerable stretch of ground to win, or to surrender inch by 
inch. According to the principles laid down in Mr. Mill’s great 
work, the utility of trades’ unions extended only to their obtain- 
ing for the workmen an occasional -rise of wages at an earlier 
period than would have been possible without combination. 
This in itself was no contemptible advantage ; for supposing a 
trade by force of united action to have obtained last year an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent on wagesj which otherwise would not have 
been conceded until the present year, the workmen clear a profit 
of 10 per cent for twelve montb% that would otherwise have been 
totally lost to them, for it would have gone directly into the 
pockets of the masters. But now recc^ising that the notion of 
a determinate wages’-fund is a mere speculative figment, and that 
labour is a commodity which is excepted from the general law of 
pnee, a wider field of action for the combinations of workmen is 
thrown open with due scientific sanction. 

The instance of a Dutch auction cited by Mr. Thornton is 
the type of that class of transactions in which the possessor of 
the initiative in the bargain possesses the advantage, and in 
which acc&rdingly supply and demand may be equtu at more 
prices than one. Labour, as a commodity, is in such a case ; the 
wages fund has been swept away, and there is a margin within 
which price can and does vary, just as there may be a difference 
between the price obtainable at the Dutch and at the. English 
auction. It is the capitalist who has the advantage of the 
initiative ; he offers a certain rate of wages, which the work- 
men can acemt .or refuse at pleasure, but, without combina- 
tion, it is difficult to see how they can modify these terms. 
Like the seller in the Dutch auction, t(ie capitalist would be 
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compelled by degrees to approach nearer and nearer to the de* 
mands of a combined body of workmen, or would £sil to come 
to terms with any ; but it is quite a different thing with work- 
men who are ignorant of the advantages of united action and 
support. One by one the bundle of sticks is broken ; one by 
one the workmen, under the pressure of external disadvantages 
readily conceivable^ yield to the offers of capital, and if their wages 
are not screwed^ down to the lowest point, the provision of mere 
necessaries, it is because capitalists ore in part warned by ** that 
early and provident fear which is the mother of security,” in 
part actuated by generous motives, and a desire to make life 
pleasant as well as profitable. Nor, on the other hand, has it 
ever yet been found that unionism has succeeded in pushing up 
the rate of wages to the highest level, leaving to the capitalist 
after the discharge of current expenses of business, only a bare 
subsistence.* 

The peculiar circumstances which make it possible for capital 
to drive a bard bargain with labour when unorganized and un- 
combined, are well analysed by Mr. Thornton. There is in the 
first place the fact that the competition for labour is a competi- 
tion of customers, which favours the fixing of the price at the 
lowest point attainable by the latter. But the second point is of 
greater significance. Most other commodities are offered for sale 
subject, for the time being, to a reserved price, while, from the 
nature of things, labour must be offered unreservedly. And this 
for two reasons, from the habitual poverty of labourers, and the 
fact that labour is a commodity which will not keep. The former 


* One of Mr. Thornton’s critics {Spectator^ March 27tb, 1869-^*’ New 
Political Economy ”) in a contemptuous notice of investigations, which Mr. 
Mill has treated with consideration, and partially accepted as valuable additions 
to economical science, refers to the point here raised, and insists that the 
ultimate regulation of the reward of labour is ’’ the cost of production”— 
that is to say, the minimum of necessaries required by the labourer. That 
this should be fixed as the lower limit of wages is an obvious truism ; but 
that Mr. Thornton should be arraigned for pursuing his investigations 
without any reference to it,” is rather silly. Mr. Thornton presupposes, 
as every one must presuppose, in his argument that wages cannot sink below 
the point at which they are adequate to support the workman at his normal 
strength. Whether we talk of this minimom of wages as regulated by ”co8t 
({f production” or not, is a matter for economic pedants to debate, but how 
it actually regulates wages one fails to perceive. It is the lower limit of 
wages, as the higher limit is the outlay of the c^italuA in his business, jd/m 
the ” necessaries ” of the capitalist himself. It cannot be said to regulate 
wages, except in the sense of limiting them, and in that sense onW on one 
side. No one would say ” Prance m bounded by the Pyrenees,’^ without 
adding a word about the northern, eastern, or western boundaries. The critic 
mjmj avows his opinion that "Mr. Mill is not everybody,” wbi(^ is indeed 
suindently obvious from the pkdn internal evidence that w. Mill is imf the 

author of the eriticbm in the 
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point admits of no dispute ; tbe masses who live by manual tod 
are and must be poor ; they seldom have even a few pounds of 
accumulated capital to fall back upon when out of work ; and 
employers know this perfectly, and act upon it in every transac- 
tion with their workmen. Their offers are, therefore, merely re- 
gulated by competition among themselves, and by tacit or express 
agreement they generally arrange that the rate of in a 
^part^cular trade shall be such as they think it <44^dent and find 
it convenient to bestow. This fact of the habitual poverty of the 
labouring classes is in itself a sufficient reason for the unreserved 
manner in which labour generally comes into the market. 

There is, hoWbver, a second reason, at first sight equally indis- 
putable and equally cogent ; yet we find this part of Mr. Thorn- 
ton's argument challenged by an English economist mnerally 
favourable to our author’s viewa Law>ur is a commodity that 
will not keep. Every one can understand that this is a good rea- 
son why labour should be offered unreservedly ; the sight of a 
large meat-market on a Qaturd&y night in summer, when the 
butchers are obliged to sell off their stock at any price they can 
get, because if they do not sell they must throw it away rofore 
Monday morning, is a pointed illustration of this sort of pressure. 
To this class of commodities labour undoubtedly belonga In 
speaking of the workman's bargaining for the sale of his work 
we must not forget that -the work itself as a commodity is lost 
from day to day if it fail to find a purchaser. A country draper 
who reckons upon selling on th^ average a quantity of goods 
every day giving ten shillings profit, may have one dull week or 
so in which he sells nothing, but the goods are there intact, and 
the next week or the week after there is a rim upon them, which 
recovers the lost ground. But if the labourer is a week out of 
work he cannot store up that week’s work to be added to the 
work of the following week. The draper at the end of the time 
in which he has done no business is the richer, taking that as a 
starting point, by the average of the week’s sales, than he would 
have been bad he sold the regular quantity daily throughout 
The labourer on the other band, after a similar period of iffie- 
ness, is in no better position, has no greater resources to draw 
upon — except what he may have obtained by his enforced rest— 
than he would have had if he had worked continuously. 

Tbe exception to which we have last referred gives room, for 
an olgection advanced against Mr. Thornton’s argument on the 
point by a veiy eminent economist. Professor Cumes. It may 
be conceded, as Professor Ctumes argues, that “ a labourer’s wagra 
are not all dear profit. His net gain is no more than the dmh- 
rence between the quantity of comfort or enjoyment which he 
saoifioeB by working, and the quantity xd enjoymmit which his 
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*wage8 will procure for him.” This diflference is the labourer’s 
retd profit, and in theory it corresponds precisely, as Mr. Caimes 
clearly points out, with the profit that a dealer in any commodity 
loses by a delay in effecting sales, although ultimately he may 
be able to sell at the same prices he would have originally ob- 
tained. But in the case of an ordinary dealer this extra profit ” 
is an insignificant part of his gains ; in the presumed analogous 
case of the labourer, the difference between the enjoyment of 
what the cotton operatives, with painful but unconscious irony^ 
call ** playing,” and the enjoyment procured by earning a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” covers the whole space between 
misery and comfort. In health and happiness, mot less than in 
purse, the man that works is better off than the man that is 
idle — apart altogether from the fact that unless such a man 
works he will certainly not eat The pressure of habitual 
poverty and of the certainty that the work will be lost at once 
unless it is employed somewhere, blend with each other to drive 
the labourer to accept almost any terms the employer may 
offer. 

The conclusions of Mr. Thornton on this part of the subject 
are summed up very concisely and clearly in the close of his first 
chapter : — 

^ “ Briefly they may be stated as follows In the absence of com- 
bination on the side of the employers as well as on that of the 
employed, the price of labour is determined by competition, which 
competition, again, depends upoif the estimates formed by the several 
competitors of prospective supply and demand. But, unlike the price 
of any other commodity, that of labour is generally determined not 
by the competition of the dealers, but by that of the customers. The 
reason of the diflerence is, that labour, in the circumstances supposed, 
is always,^ or almost always, offered for sale without reservation of 
price, which other commodities never, or scarcely ever, are. The 
consequence of the difference is, that the price of labour, when settled 
by competition, is almost always much lower than that of any other 
commodity would be, if similarly settled in a similar state of the 
market. In this manner, and with this result, is the price of labour 
determined in the absence of combination on the side either of em- 
ployers or employed. But it is only very rarely, and when labour is 
at once very scarce and in very great request, that masters are tempted 
to compete with each other. At all other times they are in the habit 
of combining instead of competing, and it is their combination which 
then determines the price of labour, and determines it arbitrarily— 
not indeed absolutely without regiurd to the relations between supply 
and demand, but without any uniformity of correspondence with those 
relations. When labour is very abundant, masters sometimes, of their 
own accord, pay more for it ‘than they need do. When it is very 
scarce, they generally agree among themselves not to pay so much for 
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it as competition would have compelled them to do. Masters seldom 
or never probably avail themselves to the utmost of the power which 
they might derive from combination; but combined masters really 
possess, whether they choose to exert it or not, almost absolute 
power of control over the wages of uncombined workmen. They 
cannot of course force the men to take less than they can live upon, 
but they both can and do force them to take as little more than the 
bare means of subsistence as it pleases them to offer. Thus, in a 
normal state of things — ^in a state, that is, in which labourers are too 
poor to combine (and throughout the world's history poverty has 
hitherto been, at most times, and in most places, the normal condition 
of labour) — the price of labour is determined not by supply and 
demand, which never determined the price of anything, nor yet 
generally by competition, which generally determines the price of 
everything else ; but b^ combination among the masters. Competi- 
tion in a small minority of cases, combination in a great majority, 
have appeared to be normally the determining causes of the rate of 
wages or price of labour." 

Before attempting to follow Mr. Thornton in his exposition of 
the influence of combinations of labour, it is worth while to 

f iance at the estimate he has given of the rights of labour.^^ 
[e has gone very far afield, if not ver^r deeply in his investiga- 
tions, concerning the nature and meaning of abstract justice, and 
he receives Mr. Mill’s commendations ‘^for having raised the 
great issues respecting the foundation of right and wrong in a 
manner highly provocative of thought” Certainly Mr. Thornton 
has raised those issues, but he has left them in the end pretty 
much as they were, pretty much as they have remained for all 
substantial purpose of argument since Socrates and Thrasymachus 
and QIaucon debated them, as Plato depicts them for us in the 
Republic, at the house of Cephalus in the Piraeus. Nor is it 

S uite correct to say with Mr. Mill that Mr. Thornton has laid 
own a definite doctrine of social justice.” He had laid down 
nothing more than the principle, very sound indeed, but surely 
not very recondite, that in the discussion of economical questioni^ 
we cannot talk correctly of any other rights than those which are 
created by express or implied contract. 

The doctrines of the ^'rights of man” as promulgated at the 
time of the first French involution by the Jacobin party, the 
followers of Robespierre and the disciples of J^ean Jacques, were 
extravagant in their statement and impracticable in their de- 
mands ; but they had in many ways a beneficial influence, by 
teaching the propertied classes the terrible danger of driving the 
proletanate to despair, by calling attention to many disregarded 
provisions in the special or general contracts which bind society 
together, and lastly by teaching somo useful lessons in the art o^ 
amending those contracts for the greatest good of the j^atest 
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number. The rights of labour, which were deduced from the 
philosophy of Rousseau, indirectly through the rights of man 
and the traditions of ’89, have not been very successful in winning 
acceptance in England, and indeed before the cold gaze of utili«> 
tarian examination they speedily vanish into thin air. The 
workmen must learn that their lot is not to be bettered by ap- 
peals to visionary rights, but by the enforcement of substantial 
contracts with their mastera Of special rights, as distinguished 
from those of other citizens, labourers can claim none. The 
general rights of all citizens put into the peculiar formulas proper 
to the condition of the workmen are thus enumerated by Mr. 
Thornton : 

Exemption of the labonrer from compulsory work; freedom to 
engage in any harmless pursuit for which he may possess the requisite 
means and materials; appropriation to the labourer of the entire 
proceeds of his own unaided industry ; similar appropriation when the 
labourer has been assisted in his work, of whatever may remain of the 
produce of his labour after the deduction of the portion which he may 
have agreed to pay for the assistance rendered to him ; and punctuality 
of payment to a hired labourer of his stipulated hire.” 

The last point touches the condition of the hired labourer, the 
most important in a consideration of the demands of the working 
classes. 

How should the amount of the labourer’s hire be determined ? 
For this question, as we see, and as we may conjecture 
from the whole tenor of the previous argument, Mr. Thornton 
finds no answer in his category of rights.” The dues of la- 
bour,” he says, have nothing to do with eitj^er its needs or its 
value ; the only true criterion of wages is the agreement between 
the employer and the employed.” 

Applying this principle to the economical position of the labour- 
ing classesaswe have already defined them, and conceding to capital 
an equcd privilege of free action, Mr. Thornton comes to the con- 
dusion that capitalists have the power, and the right also, to cut 
down wages to the lowest figure consistent with the maintenance 
of the workman ;* and that this power can be held in check 


* ** Some of these latter observations are, however, merely parenthetioal. 
The chief thing sought to be established in this chapter is, that, of the joint 
nroduoe of combined capital and labour, the portion rightfully belonging to the 
former is whatever share may remain after aednction of the share, whatever it 
may b^ and however large or Jhowever small it may be, which the latter has 
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That capital, being nnder no previous obligation to enter into 
mty arrangement with latonr in all, is at liberty to reject any arrangement to 
wmh she objects, and is entitled to whatever profit may accrue to her from 
ajwangement to which labour and herself mutually agree. 2ndly. 1%at the 
-|»iofit which thus accrues to capital may be fairly regarded as the produoe of 
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only by combinations of labour. Out of th^e circumstances the 
policy of trades' unions has necessarily and inevitably sprung. 

Mr. Mill traces the limitations of the action of labour in this 
direction very clearly : — 

What is true is^ that wages might be so high as to leave no profit 
to the capitalist, or not enough to compensate him for the anxieties 
and risks of trade ; and in that case labourers would be killing the 
gopse to get at the eg|^. And again, wages might be so low as to 
diminish the numbers or impair the working powers of Ihe labourers, and 
in that case the capitalist also would generally be a loser. But between 
this and the doctrine, that the money which would come to the 
labourer by a rise of wages will be of as much use to him in the 
capitalist’s pocket as in his own, there is a considerable difference. 

Between the two limits just indicated — ^the highest wages con- 
sistent with keeping up the capital of the country, and increasing it 
pari passu with the increase of people, and the lowest that will enable 
the labourers to keep up their numbers with an increase sufficient to 
provide labourers for the increase of employment — there is an inter- 
mediate region within which wages will range higher or lower 
according to what Adam Smith calls ‘ the higgling of the market.’ 
In this higgling, the labourer in an isolated condition, unable to 
hold out even against a single employer, much more against the tacit 
combination of employers, will, as a rule, find his wages kept down at 
the lower limit. Labourers sufficiently organized in unions may, 
under favourable circumstances, attain to the higher. This, however, 
supposes an organizatioi^ including all classes of labourers, manufac- 
turing and agricultural, unskilled as well as skilled. When the union 
is only partial, there is often a nearer limit — that which would destroy, 
or drive elsewhere, the particular branch of industry in which the rise 
takes place. Such are the limiting conditions of the strife for wages 
between the labourers and the capitalists. The superior limit is a 
difficult question of fact, and in its estimation serious errors may be, 
and have been, committed. But, having I'egard to the greatly 
superior numbers of the labouring classes, and the inevitable scantiness 
of the remuneration afforded by even the highest rate of wages which, 
in the present state of the arts of production, could possibly become 

S neral ; whoever does not wish that the labourers may prevail, must 
ve a standard of morals, and a conception of the most desirable 

the labour by which the capital was created and which it represents, and 
would thus in the absence of any agreement, belong entirely to capital, for the 
setf-same reason for which unassisted labour is entitled to take as its reward 
the whole of its own produce. If these points hare been made out, and if 
capital has thus been shown to be justly entitled to whatever portion of their 
jomt produce may be awarded to her by her agreement with labour, it neces* 
sarih follows that the just dues, the rightful wages of labour, cannot exceed 
whmver under the same agreement may remain for her after capital has taken 
her share ; and this is likewise the ooncluaion at which we formerly arrived when 
investigating the claims of labour independently, and with reference only to 
ihsk own intrinsic merits.” 
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state of society, widely different from those of either Mr. Thornton or 
the present writer.” 

Such being the position of the labourer in relation to the 
capitalist, the former found in most cases that being habitually 
poor they bad to deal not only with wealthy buyers of labour, en- 
joying the advantage of the initiative and seeking to purchase a 
commodity that cannot be held in reserve, but with buyers in 
tacit agreement, to keep down the price. That such a tacit 
agreement exists was long ago perceived and pointed out by Adam 
Smith ; and as soon as the workmen became in any degree pos- 
sessed of education and intelligence they perceived it too, and 
began to imitate it. It was when manufacturing industry bad 
collected in the great towns the of English workmen that 
the strength begotten of cohesion and conjoint action was slowly 
put into a new and formidable shape. Societies originally or- 
ganized in all probability, as Mr. Thornton suggests, merely for 
purposes of insurance or other beneficiary provisions, expanded 
into serried phalanxes of workmen confronting the looser army 
of the capitalists with a resolution to exact more advantageous 
terms for the mass than it would be possible for any individual 
labourer to obtain. Within the limit of the “ Trades’ Union " so 
organized, a sentiment akin to that fierce zealotry of patriotism 
which was nurtured in the small city-republics of ancient Greece 
or mediseval Italy, sprung up. A common interest, and loyalty 
to a common cause, bound the members of a trades' union so 
closely together that individual aspirations merged in a fervent 
zeal for the welfare of the class, and more especially for the fur- 
therance of the particular objects to which the union is pledged. 
In fighting for these each workman is ready to do and to suffer 
much, in a spirit of what the devotees of war would call heroism. 

It was the fashion some twenty years ago to suppose that 
because trades’ unions were of necessity secret societies they par- 
took of the absurd mystery and theatric paraphernalia which 
&ott ascribes to the Vehmge'i'ieht The imaginative will-o’-the- 
wisp, which supplies Mr. Disraeli with those brilliant fripperies 
that he passes off so gaily and airily in bis writings and speeches 
as sober and substantial facts, inspired him with the amusing 
folly of painting in the glowing pages of “Sybil” the internal 
life of on organization of which he knew nothing whatever. 
“Sybil” is a novel that has fewer readers now^-a-days than it 
deserves, and Mr. Disraeli’s description of the admission of a new 
member to a trades’ union in one of the manufecturing (owns of 
the North is too good to be forgotten. There is nothing like it 
in modem literature for mad burlesque of Actual except, it 
mav be, the proceedings of a Ribbon meeting, “ report^ ” in the 
authentic pa^ of Mr. Trench's “Realities of Irisn life.". 'Ae 
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clever writer, who is at present giving his own picture of unionisrh 
in the Cornhill Magazine” in the guise of a novel, has at all 
events the artistic sense not to daub over the delineation of the 
life of English workmen with the scene-painter's garish coloilrs * 
Mr. Charles Beade is, for a veiy able writer, one of the most in- 
capable of seeing two sides to any question, or of doing anything 
else but irritating both sides ; but compared with Mr. Disraeli’s 
Batcliffisms, he is the most accurate of photographers. 

“ Mick found himself in a lofty and spacious room, lighted with 
many tapers. Its walls were hung with black cloth ; at a table 
covered with the same material, were seated seven persons in surplices 
and masks, the president on a loftier seat ; above which, on a pedestal, 
was a skeleton complete. On each side of the skeleton was a man 
robed and masked, holding a drawn sword ; and on each side of Mick 
was a man in the same garb, holding a battle-axe. On the table was 
the sacred volume open, and at a distance, ranged in order on each 
side of the room, was a row of persons in white robes and white masks, 
and holding torches. 

“ * Michael Eadley,* said the president, ‘ do you voluntarily swear 
in the presence of Almighty God, and before these witnesses, that you 
will execute with zeal and alacrity, so far as in you lies, every task and 
injunction that the mmority of your brethren, testified by the mandate 
of this committee, shall impose upon you, in furtherance of our 
common welfare, of which they are the sole judges ; such as the 
chastisement of Nobs, the assassination of oppressive and tyrannical 
masters, or the demolition of all mills, works, and shops that shall be 
deemed by us incorrigible P Do you swear this in the presence of 
Almighty God, and before these witnesses ?’ * 1 do swear it,’ replied 

a tremulous voice. * Then rise and kiss the book.’ Mick slowly rose 
from his kneeling position, advanced with a trembling step, and bend- 
ing, embraced with reverence the open volume. 

** Immediately every one unmasked ; Devilsdust came forward, and 
taking Mick by the hand, led him to the President, who received him 
pronouncing some mystic rhymes. He was covered with a robe, and 
presented with a torch, and then ranged in order with his companions. 
Thus terminated the initiation of Dandy Mick into a Tbades* 
UiriON.”t 

The revelations of Boyal Commissions, though by no means 
favourable in many respects to the morality of trades’ unions, 
have not yet convicted them of utter idioi^, and it may there- 
fore be taken for granted that pch unions as the one described 
in “Sybil” exist only in Mr. Disraeli's fertile fancy. In actual 


* '*Pat Yourself in his Place.” A novel, by Charles Reade (Comhill 
Magaftinfi Maroh— June). There is a sii^ular suspicion sug^sted in the 
name of the Secretary of the HiUsboroueh Sawgrmding Union. Is ** Grotait” 
(Qrostdte f ) to be construed Broadhead r 

f ” Sybil, or the Two Nations.” By B. Disraeli. Book iv. chap. 4. 
[Vol. XOII. No. 0LXXXI.3-NBW Sekibs, Vol. XXXVI. No. L H 
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fact the operations of the unions are much more commonplace, as 
their aims are decidedly more practical. Their growth has been 
rapid within the past quarter of a century, and their power is 
steadily increasing. 

Aiming at the power of so terrifying capital by the mere threat 
of a suspension of production, a threat which is carried out in 
every strike, but which has its fullest effect perhaps when it is 
not exercised, the combinations of workmen, without wholly aban- 
doning their beneficiary operations, organized a system of contri- 
butions from the mass of their members to funds expressly de- 
signed to support those who might be thrown out of work in the 
struggle. For, since the capitalist’s advantage over his workmen 
consists mainly, as we have seen, in their habitual poverty, and 
the necessity in which they are placed of either selling their 
work at once, or losing the chance of selling it altogether, it is 
obvious they would be placed on something like an equality 
with him in breaking the bargain, or in resisting his attempt to 
break it, if they could afford to wait now and then, having a 
reserved fund behind them. It is true the control of this reserved 
fund should be placed in the hands of an executive representing 
the whole body of associated workmen, and should be applied 
only to furthering the general policy of the union, not to taking 
the part of men against masters in every personal quarrel. But 
within these limits the workmen would beyond question have 
the advantage of being backed in their fight with capital by a 
capital of their own ; and although the absolute loss to the 
labourer by the stoppage of production would unquestionably be 
greater than the mere loss of profit to the capitalist, yet the 
position of the latter when his business* is paralysed by a strike 
is certainly no enviable one. He may have, it is admitted, and 
he probably does in most cases possess, the longest purse ; hence 
when strikes are fought out to the bitter end,” the capitalist 
usually conquera But while he conquem, his capital is in part wast- 
ing away, in part it lies idle, locked up in buildings and machinery ; 
he sees his rivals supplanting him in his business and out- 
stripping him in the race for wealth. These are risks the capitalist 
does not eare to provoke unless he is either very confident in his 
strength and in the support of his fellows, or is really driven into 
a corner, where he must fight or fall. He knows that if he does 
fall his ruin is all but irreparable ; whereas the defeat of a strike 
means 6nly a brief period of agonv and disappointment for the 
workman, who takes his beating calmly, and when he is knocked 
down, picks himself up again smilingly, and walks off whistling, 
no worse a man than before. 

Taking this view of affairs,” says Mr. Thornton, ** trades’ unions con* 

‘ certed measures accordingly, and that so judiciously, that they have never 
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found it necessary to deviate much from the course which they began 
by chalking out for themselves. Under great difficulties, and against 
frequent discouragement, through much of evil and very little of good 
report, they have gone on extending and developing and multiplying 
themselves till they have become what they are. What that is may 
be described in two words. Fifty years ago they had scarcely been ' 
heard of. Now they are already a distinct power in the State, and 
are rapidly advancing towards a foremost place among national insti- 
tutions. Nearly two thousand of them are now spread over the 
kingdom, ramifying through every county, and ensconced in every 
town, and almost every trade. In every occupation dependent in any 
great degree on skilled labour, a large proportion of the labourers are by 
their instrumentality banded together in constant readiness to try con- 
clusions with their masters. Not less than a tenth, perhaps, of all 
the skilled labourers in Great Britain are thus enrolled, many unions 
counting their constituents by thousands, and some by tens of thou- 
sands ; possessing revenues, too, corresponding with their numerical 
strength. The very names of the societies are a legion in themselves. 
The list, as Mr. Harrison neatly says, omits no single trade of which 
one ever heard the name, and includes several of which few have 
heard the names ; the ‘ Progressive Makers-up,’ for example, and the 
‘ Self-acting Minders.* The reason why these two are so little known 
to fame is doubtless that, in respect of size, they are very near the 
bottom of a graduated scale, growing small by degrees and beautifully 
less as it descends. For trades’ unions are of very various dimensions, 
from the ‘Miners’ National Association,’ which comprises 54),000 
members, to some less numerous even than the ‘ Progressive Car- 
penters,’ among whom Mr. George Potter is registered, and who have 
not progressed to a higher figure than 130. The one which, though 
not the largest, and though very far from being the oldest, is on the 
whole perhaps entitled to rank above all the rest, is that of the 
‘Amalgamated Engineers,’ established in January, 1851, which now 
possesses 308 branches or lodges, with altogether 43,000 members, a 
number increasing at the rate of 2000 or 3000 yearly. From two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all engineering workmen are supposed to 
belong to this society. Of its lodges, 238, with 27,856 members, are 
in England and Wales ; 33, with 3218 members, in Scotland ; and 11, 
with 1371 members, in Ireland. There are also 14 branches, contain- 
ing 626 members, in the British Colonies ; 11, with 498 members, in 
the United States ; and 1, of 30 members, all English, at Croix, in 
the north of France. Next in order of merit may be placed the 
‘ Amalgamated Carpenters,’ though this is onl^ one, and only second 
inAoint of magnitude, among several associations in the same trade. 
It has 190 branches and 8261 members, 2500 of whom j#ned last 
year. Its rival, the ‘ Operative House Carpenters,’ has 10,000 mem- 
bers, of whom 2504 joined last year, distributed amongst 1506 lodges. 
The ‘ Friendly Society of Opera^ve Masons * consists of 278 lodges, 
and 17,702 members, having gained 4760 of the latter in 1866. The 
‘Iron Founders* Union,’ which has been fifty-eight years in existence, 
numbers 11,150. These are specimens of what may be termed 
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national unions. Among provincial or otherwise local associations 
may be mentioned the Boiler Makers, 9000 strong; the London 
Bricklayers, numbering 6000 ; the Sheffield Bricklayers, 5242 ; and 
the Manchester House Painters, 3960, divided into 68 lodges, • of 
which 14, containing 1209 members, were formed in 1866. Of all 
the Plasterers in the United Kingdom fifty per cent, are believed to 
be unionists. 

“ Then, regarded financially, some of the associations will be found 
to have resources sufficient, on occasions of great emergency, to admit 
of a single union’s devoting 60,000^. or 60,000Z. to the requirements 
of a single season. The Amalgamated Engineers, indeed, do nearly 
as much as this h.abitually. In 1865, a normal year, their income 
was 86,885/., and their expenditure 49,000/. They have, at present, 
an accumulated fund of about 140,000/. The receipts of the Operative 
Masons last year were 18,610/. ; their reserve fund amounts to 10,000/. 
The average annual income of the Operative Carpenters is stated at 
15,000/. Of their Amalgamated brethren the receipts and expendi- 
ture in 1865 were 10,487/. and 6733/. respectively. Their balance in 
hand at the end of the same year was 8320/.” 

Such being the success, the triumphant progress of unionism, 
it is pertinent enough to inquire what are its objects and what 
its methods of action. And for those who look a little beyond 
the horizon of to-day and to-morrow, it is an interesting specula- 
tion whether this phase of industrial organization is likely to 
subsist permanently or to pass into something higher and more 
perfect. 

Mr. Thornton enumerates the cases in which it is possible for 
unionism to bring about a permanent increase of wages : — 

“Adding this to the cases previously cited, we have six in all, in 
which it is possible for unionism to bring about a permanent increase 
of wages. It may do so : 1st, in any trade of which, owing to some 
peculiarity in its nature or character, the employers in the same 
neighbourhood have virtually a monopoly : 2nd, in any trade for the 
prosecution of which one country possesses a marked advantage over 
others : 3rd, in any trade the demand for whose produce happens, 
owing to the growing wealth or growing number of customers, to be 
at the time increasing: 4th, to any trade in which, without any 
increase, and perhaps notwithstanding a considerable reduction in 
prices, the increased productiveness of industry places an augmented 
quantity of produce at the disposal of the masters, and increases con- 
sequently, their total sale proceeds: 5th, in all trades whate^r, 
provided ^he rise take place simultaneously and equally in all trades: 
and 6th, in any trade in which the scale of business is such, that a 
greater aggregate profit can be made in it at a low rate than in others 
at a^high rate. These several cases are so many exceptions to one or 
other of the two so-called general rules, that wages cannot be arti- 
ficially raised without depressing profits, and that profits will not 
consent to be permanently depressed for the benefit of wages ; and the 
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exceptions will, on further examination, be found to cover so much 
more space than the rules, that the latter, rather than the former, 
really deserve to be termed exceptional. The exceptions include many 
of the more necessary trades — ^those in particular which furnish us 
with shelter, and with the more essential articles of food and clothing. 
These last, for the same reason as the building trade, are very apt to 
be locally monopolized. Any one who likes to have his clothes or his 
boots made to measure, and is at all particular about the fit, will 
rather pay a good deal dearer for them in the nearest town, than send 
for them to some place fifty or a hundred miles off. Most of us 
would rather let the baker in the next street charge an extra penny 
for each of his loaves, than have to send from Belgravia to the City 
for our bread ; and there are few London families who do not put up 
more or less quietly with the notorious extortion of London butchers, 
notwithstanding the repeated assurances of newspaper correspondents 
that they might save half the price of their meat if three or four of 
them would only club together, and order up from Wales or Devon- 
shire a whole sheep, or half a bullock, at a time. The exceptions 
include all those numerous trades in the products of which this 
country is able to undersell others in their own or in third markets. 
They include, that is, most of the employments which have converted 
Manchester and Glasgow, Birmingham and Sheffield, Newcastle, 
Merthyr Tydvil, and Middlesborough, into perfect hives of industry. 
In an age like the present, when national wealth is everywhere rapidly 
increasing, and when customers consequently are everywhere becoming 
richer and more numerous, there is scarcely any trade which the 
exceptions do not, or may not, occasionally include. In the possible, 
however improbable and remote, contingency of unionism becoming 
universal, they might include all trades. In all these cases it is 
possible for unionism to raise wages permanently. The only cases in 
which it seems absolutely impossible for unionism so to do, without 
first gaining paramount control over the domain of industry, are the 
exceedingly exceptional ones of trades which are both completely un- 
monopolized, completely free and open, and carried on in periods of 
complete commercial and industrial stagnation. Under all other 
conditions, or, in other words, under all conditions of ordinary ex- 
perience, one or other of the aforesaid exceptions becomes the rule. 
We knew before that in existing circumstances unionism is continually 
raising wages, and to all appearance * permanently. We have now 
discovered that there is nothing in political economy to prevent its 
doing that which it manifestly is doing, and the discovery cannot fail 
to be acceptable to those tender consciences which, though their faith 
in theory is too firm to be shaken by facts, nevertheless prefer that 
facts should, if possible, be in accordance with theory.” 

In every case of a struggle between labour and capital, there- 
fore, that may be classed under one of these heads, the workmen, 
if thoroughly united, ably organized, and supported by a suffi- 
cient fund, have the chance, at all events, not only of wresting 
from the capitalist a considerable part of the debateable land 
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profits, but of annexing their conquest permanently to the 
domain of wages. But to effect this they must be prepared to 
fight, not to threaten uniting only, but, if needful, to come 
to blows in downright earnest. They must be prepared to 
strike. 

Many excellent persons have a strange horror of the very name 
and notion of a strike. It is really nothing more than an act of 
war, a pitched battle between the employer and the employed ; 
and those who shudder at strikes have often no objection to 
glorify military prowess and successes. But to the good people 
who are so horrified at the idea of workmen flying in the face of 
capital, and actually presuming to impose heavy penalties on 
employers, trade, we doubt not, is a far more sacred thing than 
human life ; and while it is excusable for kingdoms to kill their 
thousands and tens of thousands on Italian or German battle- 
fields, it is altogether abominable for workmen to kill trade or 
to banish it across the Channel. That it would be very unwise 
of workmen to do anything of the kind no one thinks of deny- 
ing; but that it is sacrilegious, and flagrant economic blas- 
phemy, is a faith which we must leave to Mr. Boebuck and his 
congeners. 

In early times the crime with which Unionism was especially 
charged was “ restraint of trade.'* It ought to be remembered, 
however, that it ’was the capitalists who first began to impose 
restrictions, and that by the force of law. “The Statute of 
Labourers,” which was enacted in 1 350, fixed wages at the rates 
that had prevailed before the Plague of the preceding year. 
But still wages rose, and as they rose artisans of all classes com- 
bined to keep them at the level they had attained by the 
natural growth of industry and the competition of employers- 
To defeat this movement the massive barrier of the Combination 
Laws was erected — a code of penal statutes, which, in the words 
of Huskisson, “ tended to multiply combinations, and greatly 
aggravated the evils they were intended to remove.*' The most 
rigorous penalties of the law were even directed against the 
nascent forces of Unionism, and in 14^5 the Masons* Combi- 
nation Act was passed, which established a certain rate of wages 
for the trade, and made it felony for any artisans to combine to 
alter it. 

Four centuries later, in the year 1825, the most obnoxious pro- 
visions of these scandalous and mischievous laws were swept 
away, mainly by the exertions of Huskisson, and an act was sub- 
stituted instead,* which, with a later addition, has substantially 


* 5 Geo. IV. c. 96, and 6 Geo. IV. c. 129. For coercing masters or workmen 
by intimidation or violence, a penalty of three months* imprisonment with hard 
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governed the operation of the law towards combinations of work- 
men. It is true that generally when workmen have been at- 
tacked by process of law for their conduct or strikes, it is the or- 
dinary law of conspiracy that has been set in motion, and a more 
mischievous legal doctrine never pervaded the jurisprudence of 
any nation. Mr, Thornton has entered into a long and critical 
examination of the ways and means of trades* unions, and has 
troubled himself with slaying the slain in denouncing the ab- 
surdity and injustice of the law of conspiracy as applied to com- 
binations of workmen. He has, however, perhaps overshot the 
mark in asserting that the law has no right to condemn two or 
more persons for doing what one is free to do ; and Mr. MUrs 
argument against him on this score appears quite conclusive, so 
far as the theoretical question is concerned. On the practical 
point there is no dispute between Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mill, 
nor indeed can there be any between two men of intelligence, 
unless one be a lawyer. 

It may be pertinent here to say that a very considerable sec- 
tion of Mr. Thornton's book is occupied with an analysis of the 
doctrine of social justice, and that a proportionate share of Mr. 
Mill's criticism is directed to the same part of the subject. We 
cannot say that we regard these abstract controversies as cither 
profitable or entertaining; and we are well assured that the general 
good would be more advanced if our social reformers were content 
to set aside these transcendental debates, and condescended to 
measure the worth of mundane institutions by the common but 
certain and convenient meteyard of utility. 

How far unionism is of direct benefit to the unionists them- 
selves, to the mass of the labouring classes and to the community 
at large, our author and his critics warmly debate.^ Unquestion- 
ably the unions commend themselves in the first instance to the 
sympathies of impartial men by the healthy discipline to which 
they inure the workmen, the feeling of solidarity which they de- 
velop, and the republican instincts that they foster. As we have 
seen, too, there are a number of cases in which Mr. Thornton 
proves that it is possible for combinations of workmen not 
merely to raise wages, but to raise them permanently. As a 
matter of fact, however, the ill-success of strikes is a proverb 
with the enemies of unionism, and while the failures of the 
unionists may be numbered by scores, their successes are few and 
far between. The history of strikes is a history of capitalist vic- 
tories, followed by capitalist surrenders. 

This remarkable circumstance may fairly be accounted for by 


labour is provided, and the testimony of a single witness , is sufficient to 
convict. An appesd to Quarter Sessions is allowea. 
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the fact that we have no record of the cases in which the em- 
ployers, yielding before the threat of a strike, have accepted the 
terms offered by their workmen. The Greek sceptic whom a 
religious friend brought into the temple of Neptune, was asked 
to look at the long array of rudders^ vowed to the God of the 
Sea by sailors saved in their hour of peril by the power of 
prayer. It is well,*" said the sage, “ but where are the rudders 
of those who were drowned 

In almost every case a strike occurs when a capitalist thinks 
himself strong enough to refuse persistently the demands of the 
workmen, and to defy their militant resolution. Probablv the 
event proves that his confidence is well founded. The workmen 
strike, they suffer the most trying hardships, they are beaten. 
They return to their work, and in a very short time they are just 
as well off as they were before, and as well able to try another 
fall with capital. The employer on the contrary, although vic- 
torious, has suffered permanently in the struggle. His triumph is 
truly a Pyrrhic victory, and in most cases he will be indisposed to 
risk another such contest. And so, when the union makes the 
next demand, concessions are made quietly and gradually. This 
has been the course of unionist victory in several branches of 
industry. Notably was it the case with the Amalgamated En- 
gineers, whose famous strike or rather lock-out provoked by them 
in 1852, the only one recorded in their history, was for its im- 
mediate purpose a disastrous failure. But since that time the 
employers have yielded one by one all the points for which the 
battle had been fought, and in the opinion of the men themselves 
it is the experience of the strike that has won for them these 
substantial advantages. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers is perhaps the best known 
and most highly respected of English unions, though the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters has lately taken almost as promi- 
nent a place in the public view,* It is with respect to the cen- 
tral working of these great federal bodies that the keenest in- 
terest is generally felt, and Mr. Thornton supplies some particu- 
lars of the internal constitution of the Amalgamated Carpenters. 

“ The central authority of the society is vested in a general council, 
consisting of a president and sixteen members, of whom six are elected 
by the metropolitan branches, and the rest by the country branches. 
Half the council retire every six months. But as the country coun- 

* See Professor Beesley’s most interesting paper on the latter society, in the 
Fortnightly Review for July, 1867. Mr. R. Applegarth, Secretary of the 
Society, is always ready most courteously to supply information to inquirers. 
Ihe same must be said of Mr. W. Allan, of the Amalgamated Engineers, and 
generally of all the better order of Unionist office-bearers. 
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cillors could not conveniently attend frequent meetings in London, 
the ordinary management is entrusted to the six London members, 
and to a chairman elected by the London branches, who together 
compose what is termed the executive council. This ministerial 
cabinet is clothed with large but carefully-defined authority. Its 
business is to see that the branches conform to rules, to maintain the 
several branches in financial equilibrium, to decide appeals from them, 
to authorize the establishment of new branches, to initiate, sanction, 
and terminate strikes. It can require a rich branch to subsidize a 
poor one, or can insist oi^the latter making up a pecuniary deficit by 
extra levies on its own members. If a branch get its accounts into 
confusion, or give any other cause for suspicion, the executive council 
can order a special audit, or send a deputation to investigate. If a 
branch disobey rules or resist lawful requisitions, the same council 
may lop it off. 

“ But in the discharge of these functions the executive council must 
adhere as nearly as may be to written law. Where the law is silent, 
it may decide summarily, trusting to a subsequent act of indemnity ; 
but it cannot alter or suspend a rule, or make a new one. These 
things can be done only either by a meeting of branch delegates, 
specially deputed for the purpose, or by the^general council, which, in 
cases of adequate emergency, make a general collection of votes in all 
the lodges. A delegate meeting, being a slow and costly mode of 
procedure, has been resorted to only twice during the whole term of 
the society’s existence. Usually the business of legislation has, 
through the, medium of the general council, devolved upon the society 
at large, to whose decision, likewise, would doubtless be referred any 
question of practical policy of sufficiently extensive interest to warrant 
the reference. This would be done, for instance, in the case of a general 
strike throughout the trade, though industrial warfare has rarely, 
if ever, as yet, been waged on the scale that would be implied by a 
rising in mass of one of the larger unions. To the society at large is 
also, by the Amalgamated Carpenters, reserved supreme appellate 
jurisdiction. If any branch, by a majority of two-thirds, disputes a 
decree of the executive council, it has an appeal to the whole commu- 
nity. A statement of each side’s case is printed and circulated 
through all its branches, and a majority finally decides. In short, 
the proceedings of both branch and central authorities are open to 
inspection, and liable to be checked at every step. Everything 
possible is done to keep the executive officers in their places as mere 
instruments for giving effect to the popular will.” 

Of course if we were to have regard to the working only of 
the best societies like those described by Mr. Thornton, we should 
be as far from a just conception of the realities of the unionist 
policy as if we were to judge them by the atrocities of the 
Sheffield Sawgrinders or the Manchester firickmakers. Striking 
A fair average, an impartial man will be disposed to say that the 
)p^uence of the unions upon the men is on the whole most 
healthy. And it must be remembered that all the advantagesi 
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whether material or moral, which the unionist gains for himself, 
he gains also for his non-unionist fellow-worker. By maintain- 
ing a high social standard among workmen, unionism educates 
those without its own pale as well as those within it ; by main- 
taining a high standard of wages, it obtains for the non-unionist 
better terms in his bargain with the employer than he could 
otherwise hope to win. It deserves, therefore, to be regarded as 
a system operating for the benefit of workmen as a class, and not 
merely for a few privileged individuals. 

Those practices of the unions which arS most strongly objected 
to by ordinary critics on economical or moral grounds, such as 
- the prohibition of piecework, the limitation of apprentices, the 
refusal to work with non-unionists, and similar weapons of 
offence, have been made a ground for limiting the recognition of 
unionism proposed to be accorded by the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners. The able and convincing reply of the dissentient 
commissioners consists in drawing a parallel, and pointing out 
that the masters might be subjected, and in common fairness 
ought to be subjected, to similar disabilities for similar practices. 
If the unions are to receive legislative recognition and protection 
at all, and it is monstrous that they should be held to be ho^*8 de la 
loiy it is futile and absurd to impose these petty restrictions. If 
the rules are founded on a bad principle they will sooner or later 
be abandoned, but it is no more expedient to prohibit workmen 
from agreeing not to work by the piece, than it would be to pro- 
hibit employers from letting out work by the piece. 

Perfect freedom is the fundamental principle on which we 
must act in dealing with this question. The doctrine of the 
common law,"’ as the dissentient commissioners, Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Harrison, and Lord Lichfield urge, “ that all combinations 
are illegal must be broadly and unequivocally rescinded.” No 
special laws are now required to regulate labour. If workmen 
break the peace they can be punished like other citizens, and in 
the eye of the law their rights should receive the same considera- 
tion as those of other citizens. Stringent punishment of crime, 
but freedom of action in all things not criminal, these are the 
only concessions that the unions demand, and towards these 
we may hope the Bill of Mr. Hughes now before the House of 
Commons, will go one step further. 

Such being the- aims, such the operation, such the ^ower and 
progressive growth of unionism, it becomes a most important 
question whether this policy of arraying men against masters is 
destined to endure as the highest form of development to which 
labour can attain. With all its efficiency and ml its beneficial 
influences in disciplining the workmen and training them to rise 
in their aspirations above the interest of the individual to the in- 
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terest of the class^tbe policy of Umonism is^ after all, a policy of 
war. At the best, it permits of no more than an “armed 
peace,” such as that which oppresses the European common- 
wealth with anxious suspicions of military aggression almost as 
painful as the sad reality. In our judgment the armed j)eace, 
varied only with disastrous strikes, which are battles bitterly 
contested and hardly won, appears an obstacle to steady national 
progress of no mean importance. There are some who think 
otherwise. A clique of clever men, who preach in England a 
somewhat Anglicised version of the doctrines of Auguste Comte, 
have advocated unionism as the type in which the industrial 
organization of the future ought to be moulded. Professor 
Beesley’s very interesting picture of the social future of the 
working class artfully fills in the crude outlines of the Unionist 
programme with the warmest colours that ever tempted a work- 
man to wish for “ the good time coming.” The working classes 
in England, or at least some of their leaders, are specially grateful 
for the support of Mr. Beesley, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Harrison, and 
other priests of the Positive Creed, but they are perhaps scarcely 
aware of the pretensions that lie behind this patronage. 

Trades' unions, in Mr. Beesley^s view, are industrial armies, 
drilled and marshalled, to use a phrase from Mr. Carlyle's vocabu- 
lary, under “ Captains of Industry." And these captains are 
none other than the capitalists themselves. Because it would 
be unwise to have an army without generals, because it would 
be folly to place the control of the railways in the hands of 
the stokers and platelayers, Mr. Beesley objects to any plan 
yet devised, whether Socialism as preached in France, or co- 
operation as attempted in England, which has for its object 
tlie elimination of capitalists, as a distinct class, from the social 
system. Industry deprived of the energy, the knowledge, the 
practical skill of the capitalist, would go to ruin ; the army with- 
out officers would break into fragments. What is more, argues 
the advocate of unionism, the establishment of such a system as 
co-operation, for exampFe, would transfer the risk now borne by the 
capitalist to the workman. The true point to which the work- 
men should direct their efforts is not to depose capital but to 
make better terms with it ; and then quietly to accept their lot 
as final. With a somewhat larger proportion of wages than he 
receives at present, and this fixed instead of fluctuating, with 
shorter hours of labour, and gratuitous instruction and amuse- 
ment provided by the State, the lot of the English workman 
would be comfortable enough, as Mr. Beesley assumes, to induce 
him to leave all substantial power in the State to the capitalist cap- 
tains of industry, as well as to resign contentedly all aspirations 
to change or amend the established order of society. 
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But to obtain these concessions from capital it is certain 
that the unions would have to struggle long and hard ; nor is 
it less clear that when the concessions had been once obtained, 
a vigilant and militant energy would be needed to secure and 
preserve them. Therefore, supposing all achieved that Mr. 
Beesley hopes for, the necessity of the armed peace would be in 
no degree dispensed with, unless indeed we can promise our- 
selves some higher and more potent sanction than any revealed 
hitherto to the minds of ordinary inquirers. Mr. Beesley and his 
friends seem to flatter themselves wdth the vague but sublime 
outlines of such a sanction, although they are discreetly careful 
not to trace too clearly the features of an Evangel which the 
present stiff-necked generation of workers is scarcely prepared to 
receive. We are not left, however, wholly in the dark as to his 
meaning. 

“ Probably in no case,” he says, and the words are full of mean- 
ing, “do trades unions exact from the employer anything like the 
wages he could afford to give, if he were disposed. I do not believe 
that unions, extend them as you will, will ever be strong enough to 
put such a pressure on the employers. I believe that an organized 
religious influence will hereafter induce emplo^^ers to concede to their 
men, voluntarily, a larger share of their profit tha*^ any trade union 
could extort from them.” • 

It appears then that industrial enterprise in civilized Europe is to 
be cast into the mould of unionism, until such time as the hiero- 
cracy which owns M. Comte as its spiritual founder shall be 
established in undisputed sway among “ the five advanced nations 
of the West.” To most of us, and assuredly to most workmen, 
the latter point of time would appear as little of a definite and 
fixed date as the Greek Kalends ; but, taking our stand as well as 
we can on the elevation of faith from which Mr. Beesley looks 
down the vista of the future, we cannot see much to disturb the 
pulses of any lover of his kind. Mr. Beesley rises to a noble pas- 
sion of fervid zeal when he tells us that “a greater cause than 
that of the workmen of Europe advancing to their final emanci- 
pation this world is not likely to see again.” We respect the 
fervour, but we could wish to see more clearly the greatness of 
the cause and the quality of the emancipation. 

It is necessary to turn to the Politique of Comte to come to 
an understanding of the sort of emancipation to which the work- 
men of Europe are advancing, if they follow, as Mr. Beesley 
believes they are doing, “the priesthood of humanity.” Work- 
men commonly have got hard work to do, and are exempted from 
the duty, as even Mr. Bee&dey will doubtless allow, of reading M. 
Comte’s Voluminous exposition of the n0w faith. But there is a 
small book, in English too, “A General View of Positivism,” 
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which has the singular merit of being brief, and contains the 
i^^sisaipia verba of the great master rendered by a faithful dis- 
ciple and able man, Dr. J. H. Bridges,* If every workman who 
can read the Beehive were to get hold of this book, and clearly 
understand the place and the function in the new social order to 
which the English disciples of Comte destine what Mr. Harrison 
calls ‘‘ the bright powers of sympathy and ready powers of action*" 
of the labouring classes, perhaps Mr. Beesley’s enthusiasm in the 
grand cause of emancipation would kindle less grateful senti- 
ments than are now so naturally and comfortably begotten of it. 
Here and there perhaps an opinion may attract attention, recal- 
ling the sort of cheap Chartism still preached on occasion by men 
like Mr. Ferrand, as where M. Comte denounces “ the deplorable 
influence which Malthus"s sophistical theory of population ob- 
tained in England." This mischievous error," adds M. Comte, 
met with very little acceptance in the rest of Europe, and it 
has already been refuted by the nobler thinkers of his own 
country/' referring doubtless to Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, and 
the exquisite essay on “Superfecundity’" on which Macaulay 
has conferred a most unenviable immortality. 

Such familiar notes as these will sometimes penetrate to the 
ear of the unsophisticated student of M. Comte"s “General 
View," but the harmony will be for the most part strange and 
marvellous to him. He learns in the first place that the corner- 
stone of the new social structure is the consolidated and 
itrengthened power of the capitalist. To him the workman is to 
surrender his newly obtained political rights, for he is told 
' habitual participation in temporal power, to say nothing of its 
unsettling influence, would lead them (the workmen) away from 
the best remedy for their sufferings of which the constitution of 
society admits.*" What is the remedy? the workman will 
cautiously inquire. It is nothing less than the influence of the 
philosophical hierarchy, exercised by admonitions, not by com- 
mands, over the capitalists, who are permanently and exclusively 
to hold the power of government. Neither the philosophers nor 
the workmen are to have any political privileges whatever ; 
through the influence of the former being supposed to be all- 


* We quote the title, which is itself an index to the book and the system : 
“ Republic of the West ; Order and Progress ; A General View of Positivism, 
or Summary Exposition of the System of Thought and Life, adapted to the 
Great Western Republic formed of the five advanced nations, the Erench, 
Italian, Spanish, British, and German, which since the time of Charlemagne 
have always constituted a political whole. Reorganiser, sans dieu ni roi, par 
le culte sysidmatique de THumaniid. Nul n’a droit qu’h faire son devoir. 
L*esprit doit toujours dtre le ministre du coeur, et jamais son esclave. By 
Auguste Comte, author of * System of Positive Philosophy.* “ (Triibner, 1865.) 
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E owerful with the well-regulated capitalist's mind, the nominal 
ciders of power will be, it seems, no more than puppets in the 
hands of the high-priesthood. This spiritual power, ** developed 
and consolidated to a degree impossible for Catholicism," will be 
exercised, as Mr. Beesley promises, to protect the workmen from 
the tyranny of capital. How the promise is to be performed 
M. Comte himself instructs us : — 

** This is the only real solution of the disputes that are so constantly 
arising between workmen and their employers. Both parties wiU 
look to this philosophic authority as a supreme court of arbitration. 
In estimating its importance, we must not forget that the antagonism 
of employer and employed has not yet been pushed to itt full conse* 
quences. The struggle between wealth and numbers would have 
been far more serious, but for the fact that combination, without 
which there can be no struggle worth speaking of, has hitherto only 
been permitted to the capitalist. It is true that in England combi- 
nations of workmen are not legally prohibited. But in that country 
they are not yet sutiBciently emancipated, either intellectually or 
morally, to make such use of the right as would be the case in France. 
When French workmen are allowed to concert their plans as freely as 
their employers, the antagonism of interests that will then arise will 
make both sides feel the need of a moral power to arbitrate between 
them. Not that the conciliating influence of such a power will ever 
be such as to do away entirely with extreme measures ; but it will 
greatly restrict their application, and in cases where they are un- 
avoidable, will mitigate their excesses. Such measures should be 
limited on both sides to refusal of co-operation ; a power which every 
free agent ought to be allowed to exercise, on his own person^ 
responsibility, with the object of impressing on those who are treating 
him unjustly the importance of the services which he has been render- 
ing. The workman is not to be compelled to work any more than 
the capitalist to direct. Any abuse of this extreme protest on either 
side will of course be disapproved by the moral power ; but the option 
of making the protest is always to be reserved to each element in the 
collective organism, by virtue of his natural independence. In the 
most settled times functionaries have always been allowed to suspend 
their services on special occasions. It was done frequently in the 
Middle Ages by priests, professors, judges, etc. AU we have to do is 
to regulate this right, and embody it into the industrial system. This 
will be one of the secondary duties of the philosophic body, who will 
naturally be consulted on most of these occasions, as on all others of 
public or private moment. The formal sanction or positive order 
which it may give for a suspension of work, will render that measure 
far more effective than it is at present. The operation of the measure 
is but partial at present, but it might in this way extend, first to all 
who belong to the same trade, then to other branches of industry, and 
even ultimately to every Western nation that accepts the same 
spiritual guides. Of course persons who think themselves aggrieved 
may always resort to this extreme course on their own responsibility^ 
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against tho advice of the philosophic body. True spiritual power 
confines itself to giving counsel : it never commands. But in such 
cases, unless the advice given by the philosophers has been wrong, the 
suspension of work is not likely to be sufficiently general to bring 
about any important result.” 

The first objection that suggests itself in this pretty scheme 
for healing a great social sore with philosophic ointment, is 
tl^at it presumes heroic virtue in the class which of all others, 
according to M. Comte’s estimate, possesses least of it ; and a 
more perilous adventure than that of erecting a social edifice 
on the presumption that capitalists will always be wise, always 
magnanimous, always generous, and always docile in receiving 
the instructions of the Comtist hierarchy, it would be difficult 
to imagine. What is amusing enough too, is the earnestness 
with which the promulgators of the Positivist Constitution pro- 
test against "^co-operation" because "it supposes a degree of 
unselfishness and devotion which we do not find in average 
men,” while they admit no doubt that they can generate these 
or even higher qualities in the most sordid of capitalists by 
the " influence of an organized religion." 

The second objection addresses itself with peculiar force to 
those workmen, the main body of the unionists, who have in 
this country fought their way manfully, and with no doubtful 
success, to the possession of their political rights. It cannot be 
too clearly understood that the Comtist hypothesis of govern- 
ment demands as an essential condition the surrender of all poli- 
tical functions (which is perhaps the fairest word to use, as Posi- 
tivism destroys the value in this discussion of the term ri^ht by 
the elusive formula, nul n*a droit qu'd faire son devoir), by 
workmen and philosophers alike, to capitalists, "the politiqal 
leaders of modem society, whose office is consecrated in Positive 
religion as that of the nutritive organs of humanity.” The work- 
men are perhaps not aware that Mr. Beesley and his colleagues 
demand of them tho surrender of the practical fruits of a 
hardly won triumph ; and we do not see that the preachers of 
the new faith give this article the prominence which its im- 

? >rtance deserves. In exchange for political power, it is true, 
ositivism offers the workmen the protection of the hierarchy, 
whatever Englishmen may think that worth. But the plain fact 
remains that " the final emancipation,” to which we are told " the 
workmen of Europe are marching,” consists mainly in placing 
the control of their acts and their circumstances in the hands of 
the temporal power, oimitfd, and the spiritual power, a philo- 
sophic Papacy. That Mr. Beesley, and those who think with him, 
are actuated by a sincere desire to make the lot of the working 
man brighter and happier, we do not question. But Mr. Beedey 
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is not the first man who gloried in the name of Republican, and 
yet desired to reduce the people to serfdom. Fletcher of Saltoun^ 
a man of antique virtue and civic faith, saw no hope of raising 
‘‘the dull common population” of his native country from their 
apathy and ignorance save by the rule of a beneficent order of 
guardians and a rigorous system of predial slavery. 

These arguments we are well assured will weigh in nowise 
with Professor Beesley, who “rejects utterly” all arguments 
from the individualist point of view. It would be of course 
idle to appeal to him on behalf of the necessity of giving freedom 
to the fullest extent for the expansion and growth of the indi- 
vidual power and character of men. “The absolute and 
essential importance of human development in its richest 
diversity,” which Von Humboldt made the keystone of his 

E ilitical system, and which is the fundamental idea in Mr. 

ill’s noble essay “ On Liberty,” would not appear to Mr. 
Beesley, if he be a true disciple of his master, anything but an 
abomination and a snare. To regulate and to control all de- 
velopments of human activity, political or social, industrial or 
intellectual, is the avowed purpose of the Positive faith. And 
the perfected dominion of the hierarchy over every motive and 
movement of the social organism is the goal to which "the 
workmen of Europe are marching” with the priests of the new 
Evangel. 

Let the workmen take to heart the meaning of the final 
triumph of “the Religion of Humanity” pictured with calm 
assurance of victory by M. Comte himself. 

“ This, then, is the way in which the priests of Humanity may 
hope to regenerate the material power of wealth, and bring the 
nutritive functions of society into harmony with the other parts of 
the body politic. The contests for which as yet there are but too 
many motives, will then cease ; the People, without loss of dignity, 
will give free play to their natural instincts of respect, and will be as 
willing to accept the authority of their political rulers as to place 
confidence in their spiritual guides. They will feel that true happi- 
ness has no necessary connexion with wealth; that it depends far 
more upon free play being given to their intellectual, moral, and social 
qualities ; and that in this respect they are more favourably situated 
than those above them. They will cease to aspire to the enjoyments 
of wealth and power, leaving them to those whose political activity 
requires that strong stimulus. Each man’s ambition will be to do 
his work well; and after it is over, to perform his more general 
function of assisting the spiritual power, and of taking part in the 
formation of Public Opinion, by giviaip his best ju^ment upon 
passing events. Of the limit» to be observed by the spiritual power 
the People will be well aware ; and they will accept none which does 
not subordinate the intdlect to the heart, and guarantee the purify of 
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its doctrine by strict abstinence from political power. By an apped 
to the principles of Positive Polity, they will at once check any foolish 
^yielding on the part of philosophers to political ambition, and will 
restore the temporal power to its proper place. They will be aware 
that though the general principles of practical life rest upon Science, 
it is not for Science to direct their application. The incapacity of 
theorists to apply their theories practically has long been recognised 
in minor matters, and it will now be recognised as equally applicable 
to political questions. The province of the philosopher is education ; 
and as the result of education, counsel : the province of the capitalist 
is action and authoritative direction. This is the only right distribu- 
tion of power ; and the people will insist on maintaining it in its 
integrity, seeing, as they will, that without it the harmonious existence 
of Humanity is impossible.” 

With such prospects of moral advancement as these, and Mr. 
Beesloy’s promises, that the capitalist, persuaded and subdued, 
will voluntarily give good wages for eight hours' work, and spend 
the public money on the amusements and education of the 
working classes, it will still be necessary, it appears, for the 
latter to maintain their disciplined array of unions, lest per- 
chance here or there some rugged employer should refuse to 
listen to the Orphic teachings of the priesthood. Unionism, if not 
engaged in actual war, must subsist in armed peace,’’ and all 
the cost, the peril, the wasted energy, the irritated feelings of 
the prolonged and unceasing contest must continue to afford 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of priestly skill in the art 
of peace-making persuasion. The preachers of Positive doctrine 
are fond of playing with the analogy between the military 
organization and the perfect discipline of industry : but it may 
be suggested that the battle which it is the lot of industry to 
fight, is a battle with the struggling Titanic forces of nature, 
and that the contest in which unionism arrays the rank and file 
of the workers is a contest with their own ‘‘ Captains of Industry," 
the capitalists, little better than a mutiny for pay. 

However the continuance of this fatal bdligerency may 
commend itself to the reason or the wishes of Positive philoso- 
phers, there are many, sincerely desirous to elevate the moral 
and social state of the workmen, who regard the permanence of 
unionism as an insuperable obstacle to real progress. Believing 
that the contest, with capital has been a necessity in the past, 
they believe also that it ought not to be a necessity in the 
future; like Cavour, they “refuse to govern with a state of 

is a development ofindustrial activity to which philoao- 
phers have looked long and wistfully as promising a solution of 
the labour problem by linking together employers and. employed 
[VoL XCIL No. CLXm.}-Nsw Ssaos, VoL XOYI. No. L I 
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in the bonds of a common interest, and finally even by fusing the 
two classes into one homogeneous active intelUgent society. This 
process of fusion by alliance is included in its various forms 
under the term co-operation, which in times not so long past was 
regarded with suspicion by the propertied classes as little better 
than Socialism and Red Republican heresy — flat burglary as 
ever was committed.” But the tide has turned since 1848, and 
Co-operation has steadily made its way in England as well as in 
France, in scientific theory as well as in active development, 
in the teachings of Mr. Mill, Mr. Thornton, and other economists, 
as well as in the silent but emphatic testimony of the Rochdale 
Pioneers and their successful imitators. The Co-operative Con- 
gress,* which lately assembled under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Mr. Walter Morrison, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Mundella, and other tried friends of the English 
working classes, bore testimony to the progress which has been 
made in the direction of “ Self-help and fellowship in work.’' 
It was peculiarly interesting to notice the warm sympathy with 
the movement expressed by the men who have been leaders in 
the cause of unionism, and who are the best specimens of its 
training and experience. Mr. Allan, secretary to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, and Mr. Applegarth, secretary to 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, are types of the 
class which unionism in its highest form has disciplined, and to 
whom co-operative industry must look for its most substantial 
support. 

By the capitalists, on the whole, co-operation at present is 
looked upon with apathetic indifference, from which a few are 
however awakening, some to jealous suspicion, but some also to 
kindly and provident appreciation. The most formidable battery 
of argument and attack that has yet been opened upon the 
principles of co-operation has been worked by the preachers of 
the Positive faith. Mr. Beesley has most concisely put into a defi- 
nite shape the objections of his sect to the extension of the co- 
operative movement, or rather the reasons wh^ its general adoption 
must be held impossible. That co-operation when applied to 
productive industry has in many cases broken down, is a practicid 
point which, as may be supposed, Mr. Beesley pushes to its ex- 
tremest consequence ; it is not altogether true that everywhere, 
and' under all circumstances, it has failed, but the stoiy of the 
Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Society, which grew out 
of the splendid success of the distributive work undertaken by 

* The Congress met at the rooms of the Society of Arts on the 81st of 
Uajr and the three following days, imd was attended by delegates from the 
vanom co-operatire associations throughout the countiy. 
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the Equitable Pioneers, is certainly most discouraging. ®The 
shareholders in this society embarked fifteen years ago in the 
cotton manufacture, and by the working out of true co-operative 
principles attained remarkable success. The society weathered 
the terrible ordeal of the cotton famine,, but in the course of 
time the shareholders became greedy of larger dividends, and 
passed a resolution for the division of all profits among them- 
selves, withdrawing the bonuses previously paid to the operatives. 
The name Co-operative is still retained, without a shadow of 
pretext, and instead of co-operation, meaning production carried 
on by men interested in the profits of the business, we have 
merely what Professor Beesley calls with excusable contempt, 
*‘the old dogma of the economists,'^ that is, the siipply-and- 
demand doctrine of wages, masquerading in Socialist dress.'* 

But there are other and better examples of co-operative pro- 
duction recorded with enthusiastic sympathy .by Mr. Thornton, 
M. Feugueray (the author of ** L* Association Ouvrihre), and Mr. 
Mill, in the later editions of his “ Political Economy." These 
are drawn chiefly from France, and we need not enter into any 
details of their history, for which we rather incline to refer our 
readers to the copious and interesting chapters that Mr. Thornton 
devotes to this part of his subject. In England similar associa- 
tions have sprung up at Manchester, Rochdale, Wolverhampton, 
and elsewhere. With these may be coupled Mr, Gurdon’s re- 
markable experiment in agricultural co-operation, still after 
nearly forty years of trial to be seen flourishing in vigorous life at 
Assington in Suffolk. 

The plan of allying labour with capital by giving every work- 
man an interest direct and pecuniary in the prosperity of the 
business is of no recent invention ; in manv insignificant and 
obscure industries, which the reader will find more particularly 
described or enumerated in the pages of Mr. Mill or Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the idea had long been carried into effect. In the mines of 
Cornwall, Flintshire, and Cumberland, in the American China 
ships, the British whalers, the fisheries of the south coast, in the 
mercantile navy of Greece, and in the trade in manufactured goods 
in the Philippine Islanda From these examples, as early as 
1832, Mr. Babbage, the mathematician, in that very suggestive 
little book, The Economy of Machinery and Manufactures," 
which anticipated more than one of the popular notions of later 
days, drew with great clearness and precision the principles of 
the scheme of ** Industrial Partnerships," which have since been 
practically carried out both in England and in France. 

The eminent success of ]!i|. L^laire, the house-painter, who 
found the surest way to success in his trade by dividing his 
profits with his workpeople, is an instance familiar to the readers 

la 
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of ]4r. Mill’s "Political Economy.” The similar fortune that 
attended experiments in the same direction attempted by M. 
Paul Dupont and M. Gisquet^ are recorded by Mr. Thornton. 
But, as he observes, it is respecting the English adventurers in 
the untried ways of industrial partnership ^at the greatest in- 
terest and curiosity will naturally be felt by Englishmen. The 
case of the Normanton Collieries, where the plan was adopted by 
Messrs. Briggs, the owners of the property, about four years ago, 
on the suggestion, as Mr. Thornton informs us, of " an article 
by Professor Fawcett, * On Strikes, their Tendencies, and Reme- 
dies,’ in the Westminster Review for July, 1860.” The particu- 
lars of this most interesting experiment are given at great 
length by Mr. Thornton, and they deserve to be widely 
known. 

Messrs. Henry Briggs, Son, and Company, owners of the 
Whitwood, Haigh.Moor, and Methley Collieries, near Normanton, 
in Yorkshire, began to work the property about seventeen years 
ago, and for twelve of those years their relations with their 
M'orkmen were of the most depressing kind. On both sides 
there was continual discontent, suspicion, and irritation. The 
owners were at one time threatened with assassination, and the 
popular sentiment regarding them was summed up in the coarse 
epigram of a pitman, " All coal-masters is devils, and Briggs is 
the prince of devils.” Strikes were of periodical occurrence, and 
the unwilling work of the Unionists made the business anything 
but a paying one for the owners. How the change was wrought, 
and how great it was, Mr. Thornton can tell : — 

" Such, not long ago, was the condition of society in the three col- 
lieries under notice, and not dissimilar it probably still is in most of 
those of the West Yorkshire coalfield. In their own immediate 
neighbourhood, however, steps were taken by Messrs. Briggs three 
years ago, which have wrought a complete revolution. In 1865 they 
transferred their business to a ‘ limited liability ’ joint stock company, 
retaining two-thirds of the shares in their own hands, but ofieringthe 
remaining third in lOZ. shares to the public, and specially inviting 
their own employes to become shareholders. At the same time they 
arranged, "that whenever the divisible profits accruing from the 
business, after a fair and usual reservation for redemption of capital 
and other legitimate allowances, exceeded ten per cent, on the capital 
embarked, all those employed by the company as managers, agents; or 
workpeople, should receive one-half of such excess profit as a bonus, 
to distributed amongst them as a percentage on their respective 
earnings during the year in which such profit should have accrued.’ 
They lay.no chiim to disinterestedness for having adopted this system, 
which, on the contraiy, they adinit to have been taken' up by them 
as a' business speculation for ooi'siderations of convenience, and in the 
belief, based on careful calculation of chances, that it would prove a 
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blessing as well to those who gave as to those who took. Among 
the many years in which they had had so much trauble *with 
strikes and cognate annoyancesi there had been only one in 
which they had made ten per cent, profit on their capital, and there 
had been two in which they had made only, five per cent. The 
course they were meditating could not possibly, therefore, make 
their receipts lower than formerly, while it would very probably 
make them higher. Unless profits rose above ten per cent., the 
nien would not be entitled to bonus — ^there would be no^ surplus 
for them to share in. Their conditional right of participation 
could not possibly, therefore, make the employers’ receipts less than 
before, and it might easily make them more. For if profits did rise 
above ten per cent., only half the surplus would be taken as bonus on 
wages, the other half being added to dividend on capital. And if the 
men would only try to raise profits above ten per cent., their mere 
tiding, even though it failed, would at least insure a nearer approxi- 
mation to ten per cent. Besides, it was clearly in their power both to 
augment gains and to diminish expense. Of the cost of raising coal, 
not less than seventy per cent, had hitherto consisted of wages paid 
for manual labour, which, working with more regularity, with fewer 
interruptions, and greater attention, would certainly render more pro- 
ductive. Other fifteen per cent, h^ consisted of the value of various 
stores and materials (wood, iron, oil, &c.), of which they were 
habitually wasteful, and of which it rested with themselves to become 
proportionately saving. Now if anything could make them more di- 
ligent and painstaking, it was likely to be the promise of bonus ; and 
if this had the desired effect, whatever bonus became payable in con- 
sequence, would be payable out of a fund which, but for the promisoj 
would not have been created, and in which, moreover, the bonus-giver$ 
would share equally with the bonus-receivers. True, profits might 
possibly be raised above ten per cent, by causes uncoimected with the 
work-people, in which case the latter’s bonus would be so much dead 
loss to the employers ; but of this the risk was too small to deserve 
to be much regarded in comparison with the more agreeable probabili- 
ties on the other side.” 

A similar experiment to that tried by Messrs. Bri^s has been 
attempted by Messrs. Greening and Company, Limited, of 
Balford, manufacturers of iron and wire fencing, but the adven- 
ture has not met with the success it merits, partly, as Mr. 
Thornton suggests, from the recent depression of commerce ; and 
he further points out that the stagnation of business in the cotton 
trade has, m like manner, prevented the Sabden Mills Cotton 
Company from dividing their profits with the work-people, 
simply because thei^ were none to divide. It will interest many 
persons to learn that Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, the great, 
news-agents in the Strand, have adopted, with remarki^le success, 
the leading idea of industrial partnership in the payment of 
their clerks in charge of book-stalls at rmlway atatitens^ )>y 
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allowing them a per-centage on the receipts. In a restricted 
sense also the principle has been applied by Messrs. Crossley, of 
Halifax, in the carpet manufacture, and hy the owners of the 
slate quarries of North Wales. 

To return for a moment to the Normanton Collieries, ''the 
only English example of an industrial partnership at once com- 
plete and flourishing,” let us turn to Mr. Thornton’s account of 
the financial and moral results of the enterprise commenced in 
July, 1866 - 

'' Upon some such reasoning as this, with reference to themselves, 
Messrs. Briggs appear to have acted, though well aware, at the same 
time, that they were consulting equally the welfare of their servants. 
The event has shown that they reasoned well. Up to this time their 
experiment has been a brilliant success. All the expectations based 
upon it have been realized, and some unlooked-for advantages have 
accrued. It began to be tried on July 1, 1865, and had, therefore, on 
the corresponduig day of last year reached its third anniversary. At 
the end of the first twelvemonth, the total of profits was found to be 
fourteen per cent., of which the shareholders took twelve and the 
workpeople two per cent. In the second year the total was sixteen 
per cent., the shareholders getting thirteen per cent, and the work- 
people three. In the third year the corresponding figures were seven- 
teen and three and a half. The totals of the workpeople’s per cent- 
ages have been 1800Z., 2700Z., and 3150Z., which, being divided 
among them rateably in proportion to their respective wages, gave 
them bonuses averaging SI: 9s. 2d. in the first year, dZ. Bs. 2d. in the 
second, and 2Z. 3s. 7^d. in the third. The largest bonus in the first 
year was lOZ. 18s. lO^tZ., obtained by a miner whose earnings amounted 
to 109Z. 8s. 94 J. ; in the second, it was 9Z. 17s. lOd., paid upon * 
108Z. 15s. 5^d., and in the third, IIZ. 9s. 5d., paid upon 106Z. 4is. 11 J. 
Last October, the total number of shares was 9767, of which 6393 
were held by the original proprietors, 192 by a hundred and forty- 
eight pitmen and topmen, 262 by twenty-one agents and clerks, and 
the remainder by customers and miscellaneous subscribers. The market 
price of a lOZ. share had then risen to 14Z. 10s. These are material 
results, and they have been accompanied by moral changes which, * in 
different ways, but with equal distinctness, have made themselves felt ^ 
by the employer, the clergyman, the schoolmaster, the publican, and 
the policeman.’ Formerly, the men could not be depended upon for 
working two days consecutively, but in the three last years not more 
than half-a-dozen pW-days have been taken, and hot one in the last 
year of the three. Once the men had arranged to have a holiday for 
the purpose of attending a public meeting in which thev were in- 
terested, when a large order for coal arriv^, accoinpanied by an inti- 
mation that it must be executed on that particular day or not at dl. 
Thereupon, though with considerable hesitation, the manager ventured 
to represent to the men the importance of their giving up their in- 
tended holiday. Formerly the mere circumstance of the manager’s 
particularly wanting a thing done would' have been a sufficient reason 
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with the men for not doing it, so habitual was the notion with them 
that what was good for their masters must he bad for them ; but on 
this occasion they at once consented to do as they were asked. Another 
time some forty of them were directed to remove for a month from one 
pit to another, in order to do some work of a sort to which they were 
not accustomed, and in which they would not be able to earn their 
usual wages. They did not at all like going, and in the olden days 
would have refused point-blankr, but now, after being reasoned with, 
and having had the necessity of the thing explained, all except two or 
three went without further ado. On a third occasion the price of coal 
having fallen, notice was given that wages likewise would be reduced. 
The men who, some months before had Jbad their wages raised because 
the price of coal had risen, now that circumstances had changed, sub- 
mitted without remonstrance. On a fourth, the men at one of the 
collieries having demanded an advance without any of the usual pre- 
texts for such a proceeding, the question was referred by the directors 
to the men at the other pits, who unanimously pronounced the claim 
unreasonable, and recommended that those who had made it should be 
left to strike if they thought fit, rather than have their application 
complied with. Formerly, men who had a piece of rail to put in were 
known to break a rail in two in order to get the right length, and, 
if they got the wrong length, then to bury the pieces in the dirt and 
break another new one. Nothing of the kind occurs now. Every one 
understands that the value of every bit of iron or timber wasted is 
so much deducted from the bonus fund. A new rector coming to 
Normanton noticed immediately the great difference between Messrs. 
Briggs’ men and those of another firm living in rows of houses im- 
mediately adjoining — how much steadier and better the former were. 
What the rector observed, every passer-by might infer from the great 
difference in the appearance inside and out of the two sets of dwellings. 
Bonuses are paid in lump sums at the end of each year. After the 
first payment three men spent their bonuses in drink, but they are 
the only three out of nearly a thousand who have been known to do 
so, and the ignominious expulsion of those three took place amidst 
the acclamations of all those of their companions, a score or two in 
number, who happened to be within hearing when the sentence was 
pronounced. Money which the men would formerly have spent on liquor 
they now spend on the education of their children, the number of whom 
at school has of late greatly increased, or in the purchase of additional 
articles of furniture, among which a cottage piano quite commonly 
figures. An immense change has taken place in their manner to their 
employers. * They used to shout to us,’ say the latter, * now they 
speak.’ What the manner used to be, those who used to witness and 
endure it are best able to say. To what it is, others may testify. 
Whoever has, like myself, gone with Mr. Archibald Briggs over one 
of the collieries, down the pit, through the yard, and into the cottages, 
and has noticed how heartuy ^ Mr. Archie ’ is greeted bv all he meets, 
can need no further proof that he and they are on the hest of terms. 
^Our village,’ says Mr. Ourrer Briggs, ^has been transformed flx)m a 
bot-bed of strife and ill-feeling between employers and employed into 
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a model of peace and good will.’ Whoever has lately been on the 
spot can vouch for the accuracy of the latter part of this description.” 

In the form of industrial partnership probably will co-operation 
begin at the outset to win for itself a prominent place in the 
productive industry of the world. How far it may be found 
practicable to carry on production under co-operative manage- 
ment is a question which is still keenly debated, and upon which 
even the discussions of the Congress of last month have thrown 
little new light 

Mr. Beesle/s cardinal objection to co-operation appears to be 
founded on an entire misapprehension of its meaning and me- 
thods. Holding fast to his analogy between industrial and 
military organization, he urges the mischief that would follow if 
we were to allow the rank and file a share in directing the 
operations of the army ; as if any one had ever proposed to 
entrust the rriaTiageme^ of a society for co-operative production 
to the whole body of workmen. What Mr. Beesley wishes to do 
with his Unionist privates” is to enact that they shall never 
be allowed to rise from the ranks, and shall have no interest 
whatever beyond their pay in the success of the war. Is this 
the scheme of military aiscipline which produces soldiers like 
Hoche or Kleber? But moreover, Mr. Beesley would stereotype 
mutiny, sullenly vigilant or fiercely exacting, in the form of 
Unionism • and in the presence of mutiny — ^be it for pay, as in 
Bouilli’s regiment at Kancy, or in mere arrogance of conscious 
power — discipline, which, says Carlyle, “ is at all times a kind 
of miracle and works by faith,” is but a broken, forgotten spell. 
In truth, Mr. Beesle/s Army of Industry, with no prospect of 
reward for the soldier beyond his shilling a day, and with elabo- 
rate provision for the exercise of the divine right of mutiny, 
does not seem the hopefullest array that might be marshalled in 
man's battle with nature. On the whole, we place more confi- 
dence in the Army of Co-operation, in which “ every private carries 
a marshal’s baton in bis knapsack,*' although we may be com- 

E elled to hire our leaders, as contending empires were wont to 
ire the sword and the brains of Maurice of oaxony or Eugene 
of Savoy. 

It is worse than idle, it is a mischievous mockery, to attempt 
to legislate for societj^, as if social perfection were attained or 
even attainable. This is the fatal error which runs through all 
M. Comte's constructive sp^ulation, and especially throtigh his 
scheme for the reconcilement of capital and labour. Those who 
desire to ^ more practical must bemn with beii^ more modest 
in. their views, and more tolerant of the defective workings of 
axiy ..elevated conception. The thing that is most urgently 
neraed at the present time is perfect freedom and tolerance for 
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Unionism, and this for two reasons. Not only is it needful to 
impress the workmen with a sense of their perfect equality before 
the law and in the face of society with the other classes of 
society ; still more important is it to preserve the unions as the 
germs of the higher industrial state to which we hope ultimately 
to rise. When we have abolished the last relics of that legisla- 
tion which controlled combinations of labourers, at first avowedly 
in the interest of the capitalist, and afterwards in the name of 
misconceived economical doctrines, we can at length look the 
Unionists fairly in the face, and ask them to use their power, 
which is so great and so useful, under proper restrictions, for the 
advantage of the whole community. 

Probably at no distant date the demands of the Unions may 
rise beyond the mere chaiSfering over the rate of wages with which 
they are usually occupied, and may follow the direction indicated 
at the Co-operative Congress by several speakers. The Comte 
de Paris has suggested in his valuable work that the trades 
unions should endeavour to transform themselves into co-operative 
societies, and this question was warmly debated at the Congress, 
but it was generally felt by the Unionist leaders that any such 
direct transformation would be hazardous and difScult. It is 
very possible, however, that the Unions, when further improved 
and extended, may be so far able to act upon the fears of capi- 
talists for their mar^n of profit, as to induce them very largelv 
to accept terms of industrial partnership such as those whicn 
Messrs. Briggs have found both profitable and pleasant in their 
management of the Normanton Collieries. Side by side with 
these partnerships of industry, we look to see here and there 
cautious experiments in co-operative production, increasing from 
year to year in numbers, stability, and prestige. Co-operative 
Stores and Co-operative Banks, established on the plan so sue- ‘ 
cessfully tried in Prussia by M. ^hultze-Delitszch, would at the 
same time assist the more enterprising and frugal workman in 
amassing a little capital for the investment of which the pro- 
ductive associations would ultimately afford the most attractive 
opportunities. 

With the slow growth of these healthy and strengthening 
influences, we could look forward, without extravagant hopes or 
chimerical fears, to the social future of the labounng classes in 
England. Education pressing on steadily meanwhile, will 
render each step toward the crowning result more easy; and 
moral influence, not forced upon the minds of the masses by any 
hierarol^y of philosophers and priests, but springing .from the 
^raoticxd experience of the worth and beauty of justice, will 
elevate the idea of duty to the loftiest pla^. Men will learn to 
take their chare of labour for the love of it, because it is whole* 
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some and just tbat man should not be idle. None, or very few, 
will continue to live the- life of drones ; and when all work, no 
one will be deprived of the rest which is necessary as air or 
light to the health of the body and the soul 
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Art. IV. — Patents, Patentees, and the Public. 

1 . Inventors and Inventions. By Henry Dirces, C.E., See., 

Author of “The Life of the Marquis of Worcester^*’ See. 
London : E. and F. N. Spon. 1867. 

2. Parliamentary JDebates. 1869. 

F ive ^ears ago we tried to give a conclusive answer to the 
question — “ Should the present system of granting letters* 
^tent for inventions be continued, amended, or abolished ? ”* 
^e same question is now reiterated in various quarters. The 
House of Commons has put the subject to the ordeal of discus- 
sion. Mr. Macfie, who rehnes sugar at Liverpool, and represents 
Leith in the present Parliament, and who, as a manufacturer, 
has long agitated for the repeal of the patent laws, called upon 
the House of Commons to declare that the time has arrived 
when the interests of trade and commerce, and the progress of 
arts and sciences in this country, would be promoted by the 
abolition of patents for inventiona On a former occasion we 
analysed the arguments by which Mr. Macfie supported his 
viewa He but said in the House what he had written in his 
pamphlet, entitled “The Patent Question.” The difference 
between his speech and his pamphlet is, that the latter is more 
ample in detail and more candid in tone. But in both the 
same confusion of thought is apparent 
Some men live in perpetual dread of a catastrophe which 
will whelm the country in ruin. Haunted with this idea, th^ 
are miserable themselves and render others unhappy aim. If 
they would listen to reason they might recover ; but it is pre- 
cisely because they cannot do thi% ff they would, that their 
case is hopeless. We fear that Mr. Macfie is almost beyond 
the r^h of argument, because he constantly asserts that which 
it is imposfdble to prove, and denounces an imaginary bugbear 


• See the Wutmiiuter Bmm for Oetober, 1864, Art. IV., “ The Patent 
Laws,” p. 628. 
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08 an intolerable grievance.* In the House of Commons he 
protested against property in ideas.’^- This is his principle. 
His dislike to the operation of patents springs from his objec- 
tion to what he considers their essence. Not only is this a 
fallacy, but it is a mischievous delusion. At the present moment 
a cry for the disendowment of ideas ** might be raised with 
success by a skilled and unscinipulous tactician. If patentees 
rcjally obtained what Mr. Macne alleges they get, they would 
deserve the summary punishment he would inflict on them. 
If they are the pests of the State, let them be exterminated. 
If they are the pillars of inventive industry, let them be upheld 
and honoured. In either event, they have a right to demand 
fair treatment, to decline unmerited honour, to protest against 
grossjmisrepresentations. 

Excepting in the sense in which Sydney Sihith described a 
brace of dead grouse as two ideas, which one idea had shot 
through the medium of another idea, patent-right cannot be 
said to have the slightest resemblance to the kind of property 
which kindles the animosity of Mr. Macfie. When an inventor 
goes to the Patent OflSce he finds that the authorities deal ex- 
clusively with the concrete and never recognise the abstract. 
A patent is granted for the mode of achieving a certain result. 
Suppose an inventor were to apply for a patent for boiling, and 
were to specify that he boiled by means of heat, his application 
would be refused. But if be hit upon a new method of boiling 
water, such as applying heat in a new way, or if he constructed 
a kettle of a new pattern, he might patent the method of apply- 
ing the heat or the apparatus for containing the water. It 
is to the parts employed in working out the invention that the 
law accords protection. When Mr. Smith patented the screw- 
propeller, he did not become possessed of the sole right to the 
‘‘idea'' of propulsion by means of a screw. Other inventors 
have obtained patents for screws, varying in form from that of 
Mr. Smith, yet designed to serve the same purpose. So with 
the paddlewheeL Many years after vessels had been propelled 
by paddles, the featberii^g paddlewheel, which is so great an 
improvement on the ordinary one with fixed floats, as to have 
virtually superseded it, was invented and patented. The 
“idea" of propelling a vessel by means of a paddlewheel 
had not become the monopoly of the first patentee. It is 
neoessaiy to bear this in mind, for it is a point on which not 
only Mr. Macfie, but other opponents of patents lav great stress. 
It furnishes them with a plausible pretext for discriminating 
between copyright and patent right. The former, they say, 
is justifiable, because the right relates to something tangible, 
visible, unmistakeable, something we may hold in our han<b 
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or place in our pockets^ lend to a friend or sell to the publia 
On the other hand, they allege that it is impossible to defend 
the latter, because it cannot be grasped, carried from place to 
place, passed from band to hand. If other proof were necessarv 
of the fallacy we have attempted to expose, it would be enough 
to produce one of the screw-propellers or paddlewheels to which 
reference has been made. Were this done, perhaps even 
Mr. Macfie would admit that the patented “ideas'^ were want- 
ing neither in solidity nor weight. 

Neither the motion of Mr. Macfie, nor the speech made by 
him in support of it, would have excited discussion in the Pres^ 
had not Sir Roundell Palmer seconded that motion in a speech 
of great force and originality. That much might be said 
against patents many members knew by experience. ^That 
the law was seriously defective has never been denied by any 
of the legal authorities who have spoken on the subject during 
the past few years. Members who had sat in Parliament for 
a generation, and members to whom a seat in the House was 
still a novelty, were prepared for some member of the Bar 
bringing the subject forward with a view to legislation. As a 
sincere though very moderate liberal, as a man of high character 
and of brilliant talent, Sir Bcundell Palmer had won the con- 
fidence of his party and golden opinions from the entire House. 
He had recently distinguished himself by a self-sacrifice for con- 
science^ sake. Bather than lend himself to a policy he deemed 
unjust, he deliberately declined to accept the Chancellorship. 
From such a man it was deemed incredible that any revolu- 
tionaiy measure would proceed. When such a man, then, 
deliberately stated that nothing short of the abolition of the 
patent laws would satisfy the requirements of the time, and 
put a period to the dissatisfaction which has been expressed, 
the declaration produced the effect of a thunderbolt, exciting 
apnrehension in the minds of some hearers and startling all. 

Kor was the impression made by Sir Boundell Palmer’s speech 
one which faded away when, on resuming his seat, the orator’s ac- 
cents had ceased to charm. It has been read with attention by the 
large class whose minds are nourished on the Parliamentary de- 
bates. The arguments he used, the examples he adduced, the 
opinions he uttered, with regard to the impolicy of a Patent Law 
have already been adopted by many as their own, and repeated 
as if they were irrefutable. JDaily newspapers and weekly jour- 
nals have been influenced by the speech. Iconoclasts have been 
inspirited by it. Unless, then, it can be distinctly shown that 
Sir Roundell Palmer has reasoned from false premises on imper- 
fect data, has treated the subject not as a whole, but has given 
prominence to one, and that the worst side of it| has mia^ 
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apprehended and mis-stated the real point at issue and, in his 
desire to remedy a temporary abuse, has aimed an unintentional 
blow at the permanent welfare of the State, we may expect the 
policy he advocates to attract several, and the reform he contem- 
plates to become the watchword of the many who take their 
reasons* at second-hand. 

The gist of Sir Boundell Palmer’s objections to patents lies 
in the statement that, however beneficial they have been in times 
gone by, instead of serving as props to the arts and trade of the 
country now, they are obstructions and hindrances to trade and 
the arts.” He considers them impediments to industry, as per- 
nicious as the Corn Laws were to native farming. He thinks 
the day has arrived in which there must be free trade in inven- 
tions«as in the commodities which merchants import and shop- 
keepers vend. In saying this we have fairly represented the 
meaning of Sir Roundell, without quoting his very words. That 
both he and others should use the language they do testifies, we 
think, to their imperfect acquaintance with the rules which go- 
vern inventions. 

An invention is not a commodity which can be produced at 
will. If we wish to have bread to eat we must till the ground, 
sow the seed, reap the harvest, sej^rate the wheat from the chaff, 
convert the grain into flour and the flour into dough, and bake 
the dough until the wholesome and life-sustaining loaf is pro- 
duced. Each step in the process can be traced out and the re- 
sult estimated beforehand. Should there be failure we can de- 
tect the reason and take precautions against it in future. As a 
matter of fact we know tW the loaf cannot be procured at alow 
price unless the farmers of the world are permitted to compete 
with those of England in bringing grain to market. Hence, in 
order that we may have the cheap loaf, we declare freedom of 
trade, and this freedom of trade is extended not to the producers 
of the raw material only, but to the millers and bakers also. 
Since Mr. Lowe removed the duty of one shilling a quarter which 
has hitherto been levied on grain, free trade in grain is abso- 
lute. Whether the farmers like this or no is of little moment, 
seeing that they must bow to the will of the nation, and the na- 
tional will is adverse to protection. The millers, however, think 
they have a grievance, and in this notion they are confirmed by 
Sir Boundell Palmer. For centuries flour was ground under 
lunpleasant conditions. The miller in the time of Chaucer had 
to work/amid a cloud of flour which obscured the air, filled bis 
nostrils, irritated his lungs, and lessened his profits. The millers 
of this generation had the same difficulty to contend against and 
the same lament to make, until their chief grievance was re- 
moved by an inventor. Countless attempts have been made to 
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remedy the evil. These failed either because the flour was drawn 
away too rapidly, and the waste increased, or because the draught 
was insufficient, and the nuisance became worse than before. At 
last, the golden mean was achieved by Mr. Bovill. He succeeded 
in adjusting the several parts of the millstones so as to multiply 
their efficiency, yet prevent any flour from filling the air. I^or this 
he obtained a patent. Instead of being grateful to the inventor 
and ready to pay a royalty to the patentee, the millers of England 
combined together to procure the patentee's ruin by subverting 
his legal title to the fruit of his brains. What they want is free 
trade in this invention. Sir Roundell Palmer declares them jus- 
tified in protesting against the act of him whose ingenuity has 
conferred a benefit on their trade. The plea is that in process 
of time each miller could have made the discovery for himself. 
The supposition is that if there is a demand for an invention 
the supply is as certain as is the supply of loaves when corn is 
abundant. 

The difference between the two cases is a difference in sub- 
stance as well as degree. Necessity may be the mother of 
invention in common speech, but without being so in actual 
experience. The most pressing demand for a particular improve- 
ment has no other effect than that of calling forth a host of 
suggestions, of which three-fourths are foolish and the other 
fourth is inadequate. All the millers in England had failed to 
make the change which Mr. Bovill made in their mills. Those 
who are constantly engaged in a pursuit have little time to con- 
sider how best to improve upon their system of procedure. Nor 
are they disposed to admit that improvement is possible, even 
while convinced that improvement is desirable. They cannot 
take an outside and impartial view of their position. The 
required change is generally made from without. There were 
engineers before the time of Watt, but none of them thought of 
making the improvements which he effected in the steam-engine, 
and some of them did their best to denounce those improvements 
as visionary. Sir Roundell Palmer may be perfectly justified in 
asserting that all inventions will be made some day or other, 
even if. the patent laws are abolished. This we can neither 
disprove, nor accept without qualification. The qualification is 
that patent laws are good, not because of the direct effect they 
have in stimulating invention, nor yet because they act in any 
way as premiums to ingenuity, but because, when the State has 
to deal with the demands of inventors, and has to take into 
account the interests of every section of the community, patent 
lam offer the most equitable arrangement hitherto proposed for 
satisfying rival claims, while protecting the meritorious from 
plunder and ruin. 
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From this point of view we have free scope for dealing with 
another objection urged by Sir Boundell Palmer. He holds that 
the laws of nature are common propertji and he contends that 
whatever knowledge is derived from a study of these laws should 
be added to the general fund of the world's wisdom. He main- 
tains also that the patent system renders this impossible. A 
number of men applying their knowledge so as to produce some- 
thing new, such as a screw-propeller, an hydraulic press, a steam- 
engine, or an electric tele^aph, may now acquire the exclusive 
right to dispose of these inventions during fourteen years. That 
they should be thus favoured, Sir Boundell considers to be 
monstrous in itself, and opposed to the spirit of the times. This 
argument cannot easily be answered, if the answer be delayed 
till the import of the argument has been fully apprehended. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, it means that no human being 
ought to derive any advantage from that which any other human 
being might discover independently, provided he were to pursue 
the same course of study, expend the same amount of energy, 
and bring to the task the same mental faculties. Stated thus 
the proposition is one to which we might assent. But our assent 
might be given as readily, and for similar reasons, to any abstract 
proposition whatever. When planning Utopia a writer may 
fashion his men and women on his own model, legislate for them 
according to his own ideas, and in theory make all of them 
happy or miserable. As we do not live in Utopia, and as our 
inventors are practical men, and our patent laws existing facts, 
we must disregard any doctrines which, if their imaginary premisses 
are apparently conclusive and sound, are yet utterly inapplicable 
to the circumstances of the actual case. The answer, then, to 
Sir .Boundell Palmer- is. Given a law of nature as a fixed 
quantity, those who interpret and apply that law differ in every 
respect. Even if all men were so eq^ually gifted as to be able to 
arrive at the same results after studying those natural laws, it 
would still happen that some, * working more assiduously than 
others,^ would succeed in a short time, that some might never 
work at all. Should those who are indolent and slow profit by 
the labours of the industrious? If this were the rule, what 
motive would men have for exertion ? For, whatever may be 
said about the sacrifice of the few to the general good, there is 
in reality no great or continuous labour undertaken and com- 
pleted without some stimulus of a more special and personal kind 
than the self-satisfaction of contributing to the improvement of 
mankind. Do not men acknowledge that injustice has been 
done when some inventor of fame and worth dies unrewarded ? 
According to Sir Boundell Palmer, such a case affords no cause 
for regret. He permits the man who, having investigated the 
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laws of nature^ learns something new, and imparts this to his 
fellows, to be ranked first in the race of discovery, but denies 
his claim to special recognition or substantial reward. Jf. he 
said that in a race eveiybody cannot be first, we should a^ee 
with him, while thinking that he had but stated a truism. iBut 
when he maintains that in the competition among inventors 
everybody may be first, and that the winner should receive no 
prize, he enunciates a doctrine at once startling and untenable, 
a doctrine to .which he may make converts, but for which he 
certainly deserves no thanks. 

Like nearly all who advocate the abolition of patents. Sir 
Boiindell Palmer attempts to draw a distinction between patent- 
right and copyright. He but reiterates what has been advanced 
and refuted times without number. He says that copyright 
applies ^'to a creation. A man wrote a book ; be thus brought 
into existence something which had no existence in the nature 
of things before. The rest of the world were not in the race 
with him to write that particular book.” Had Mr. Macfie said 
this we should not have been surprised. It closely resembles his 
contention that a book should be protected because it is some- 
thing tangible, whereas an invention is something which, if not 
invisible, is in the nebulous condition of an ‘‘idea.” Nor are we 
able to follow Sir Roundell into those mental recesses where 
“ the nature of things ” resides. For our own part we cannot 
draw the line between the right, if there be a right, of A. to 
claim copyright in a history of the screw-propeller, and of B. to 
claim patent-right in the propeller itself If the book be a 
creation, the invention is a creation also. If the inventor has 
the jaws of nature to deal with, the writer has at his command 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, the, one being as much the 
common property of mankind as the other, the power in either 
case to form novel and useful combinations being nearly equal. 
That no two men produce the same book is true. It is almost 
as difficult for two men to give to the world two inventions 
identical in every detail and equally well fitted to subserve the 
same end. Much has been said about the ease with which this 
may be done, but authentic proofs are lacking of this having 
been done on a large scale. Many of the cases of hardship due 
to one inventor being forestalled by another would not bear a 
moment's investigation. When an invention has proved a great 
success, hundreds are read^ to claim a share in tne credit, and 
to seize, if possible, a portion of the profit. How often is th^ 
the like competition when success is doubtful or when failure is 
imminent?^ Yet the chances of two imperfect inV49ntions being 
produced simultaneously, are as great as those of two idenlieiM 
triumphs of mind over matter. We do not deny tiie^'possili^ty 
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of the occurrenoe. It may happen, just as two astronomers; by 
independent calculations, may fix the position of a planet. Yet 
these are the rare exceptions to the rule. 

Practically, they are too unimportant to merit the legislator’s 
attention. We must have a more solid argument in favour of 
the distinction between patent and copyright than the possibility 
in the one case and impossibility in the other of similarity in the 
pi:oduct We ought not to legislate for unexpected coincidences. 

The points we have noticed are the most important in this 
speech. They are the pivots on which the argument moves. 
Less notable, but still not undeserving of a passing remark, is 
the distinction which Sir Roundell tries to draw between meri- 
torious and unmeritorious patents. He would be a bold man 
who should pronounce dogmatically as to the real merit of an 
untried invention. The history of .discovery is a history of sur- 
prises That which was styled impossible by the majority, has 
been constantly accomplished. Men now alive can recall the 
ridicule passed upon those who proposed before a committee of 
the House of Commons to maintain on a railway an uniform 
speed of sixteen miles an hour. Those who proposed the scheme 
for steanlships crossing the Atlantic were derided as visionaries 
It is not many years ago since the practicability of uniting England 
and America by means of an electric cable was denied by the 
general public, and upheld in defiance of ridicule and contempt, 
by a small band of sanguine spirits By way of example, Sir 
Boundell Palmer cites the original screw-propeller as belonging 
to the^ meritorious, and the improved screw-propellers to the 
unmeritorious class of inventions On inquiry he would probably 
change his mind. The only test of merit in cases like this is 
commercial value. Now, what the inventor of the screw-pro- 
peller did was to prove the feasibility and advantages of propul- 
sion by means of a screw. With the screw, he beat the paddle- 
wheel. This was a step in advance. But other makers of screws 
improved on his invention as materially as he had improved 
on that of his predecessors They counteracted the *^slip,” 
which in the first screw led to a great waste of power. If, then, 
the improved screw surpassed the original as much as the screw 
had surpassed the paddlewheel, surely the merit of the last in- 
ventor was as great as that of the first, even although the last 
was but an improver and not an originator I We adduce this 
merely to prove the difficulty of determining between the two 
olas^ and we do not deny that many patents are granted for un- 
meritorious inventions and for pretended novelties. This, however, 
is not the fault of the system, but a defect in its working. It is 
doubtful even if these objectionable patents do any real harm. An 
invention which will answer no purpose, is simply useless whether 
[Vd. XOn. No. CLXXXI.}-Nbw Sbbibs, Vd. XXXYL No. L K 
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it be patented or not. The misconception is that there is some 
virtue in the words “ By Royal Letters Patent.” If theso words 
were l^ally afiSzed to machines constructed to produce perpetual 
motion, they would hardly su£Sce to overcome those drawbacks 
due to friction and gravitation which have always hindered such 
machines from working in practice as well as they do on paper. 

We have now done with the noteworthy speech of Sir Roundell 
Palmer ; but, before passing from the debate, we diall briefly 
notice what Lord Stanley said on the same aide, and what other 
members said in defence of patenta 

Lord Stanley’s position is peculiar. At one time he was an 
ardent and able upholder of patent law ; he has become, if not 
inimical to it, yet unable to support it unreservedly, because no 
longer able to justify it to his own satisfaction. Reluctantly, but 
inevitably, he has arrived at the conclusion that no change in the 
law would sufiice to remove an evil which was really irremediable, 
because inherent in the very principle of the patent laws. Lord 
Stanley drew what he considered a line of demarcation between 
patent right and copyright In his opinion it is an obvious fact 
“ that no two men ever did, or ever would write, independently 
of one another, exactly the same book ; each book, be it good or 
bad, would stand alone ; whereas it might happen, and often did 
happen, that two or three men, ^uite independently of one an- 
other, could hit upon the same invention.” This is a different 
argument from that used by Sir Roundell Palmer, who regards a 
book as a “ new creation.” Nevertheless, the objection to Lord 
Stanley’s argument is similar to that we have urged against Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s. There is as great subtlety and over-refine- 
ment in insisting on the clear dissimilarity between any two 
books, as in believing in the absolute originality of every book. 
Without taking advantage of the retort that many of the most 
useful books are so like each other as to be idmost undistin- 
gnishable except by their title-pages, such as em^clopsedias 
and dictionaries, let us point out that tiie publication of one book 
may virtually hinder the publication of another, written perhaps 
in different words, but dealing with the same subject Tm 
majority of the works which issue from the jness are not original 
in any sense of the word. They are compilations derig^ed to 
meetia demand. A great man dies : bookmakers at once 
sack the library of the British Museum for about his life ; 
these facts they string t<^ther, and the whole is given to the world. 
Or the nations interest is concentrated on some little known 
part the globe— Abyssini^ for example. Afsio the hoi^- 
maker sets to work;, and supplies the derired infmrnstion. In all 
tirese eases, the pubUsher who is first in the field, has the best 
chance of success. A dcsen works in whiifli the same foots 
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are arranged in different order do not have a greater sale 
than any one would have, were it alone in the market, and 
were the price of each book the same. The first comer, 
then, has the monopoly. Competition with him is hopeless. 
This is due, however, as much to the fact of his possessing 
copyright in the book as to the alacrity he has displayed. But for 
copyright, he would be unable to sell many books as would 
femunerate him for his outlay. An unscrupulous member of the 
trade would at once reprint the work and sell it at a much lower 
price. The pirate could do this because he had spent nothing in 
recompensing those who compiled the volume; It is true that 
with the same facts before him one man may write a book which 
will be attractive to those to whom the facts are familiar. How 
many of these books are produced yearly ! A glance at the Pub- 
lisher’s Circular ” is hardly needed in order to frame a reply. The 
truth is that the production of books is as much a trade as the 
production of inventions, that if lines are to be drawn between 
copyright and patent right, the theory of literary products must 
not be pitted against the reality in the case of patentees. The 
truth must not be blinked that, if a multiplicity of worthless 
patents be an evil, if the profits of manufacturers are diminished 
owing to the battle they have to fight with patentees, if the 
bestowal of patent-right be the source of mischief and the occa- 
sion of pecuniary loss, the like complaint may be laid at the door 
of copyright, ana its abolition might be demanded with as great 
a show of fairness. 

An illustration or two embodying actual incidents will at once 
give point and enhanced value to our argument. If there be one 
book which is less an original work, andr less deserves the title of 
a creation than another, it is the London Directory.*' The no- 
tion of compiling such a work may not only oQcur to any man, 
but it may be carried into effect by any one who will bring to the 
task the requisite industry, and expend the required sum in car- 
rying it into effect. Yet a competitor who attempted not long 
since to interfere with the monopoly of the compiler of that 
work was compelled to desis^ after it had been shown that he 
took advantage of the work itself to produce his own version. 
We do not object to this, ^he decision of the law court was a 

a one. Still it is impossible for any one who attempts to up- 
copyright on the ground taken by Sir Roundel! Palmer, and 
at the same time objects to property in invention, to maintaan 
tiiat the proprietors of the London Directory” are not mono- 
polists in the tame sense as Mr. Young when he claimed the 
monopoly of extraotthg paraffin from coal. ^ 

Another case furnishes an even more striking example of the 
hardship which the law of copyright, like the law of patent right, 

K 2 
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may inflict upon the innocent man whose sole desire is to benefit 
himself without injury to his neighbour. The full particulars of 
what we are about to relate as concisely as possible were given in 
an article entitled “The Commerce of Literature,” which appeared 
in the number of this Jteview for April 1852. We then told 
how the first edition of Wheaton’s great work on “ International 
Iaw " appeared in this country in order that its author might 
secure copyright in it. The sale of that edition was not large ; 
the effect produced by it was not great Undismayed, and un- 
discouraged by this failure, its author devoted himself to the com- 
pletion of another edition which was so much -enlar^d and im- 
TOoved as to be virtually a new work. This was published in the 
llnited States. By accident, two copies of the second ‘edition 
were forwarded in a parcel of books consigned to an English im- 
porter of American publications. The English importer being ig- 
norant of the fact that the work had ever appeared and acquired 
copyright in this country, advertised it for sale. An agent 
of the holder of the English copyright in the first edition pur- 
chased a copy of the second, ana thus placed the importer in the 
awkward position of a breaker of the law of copyright. The 
Court of Chancery was at once invoked to punish the man who, 
though technically guilty, was morally innocent After great 
difficulty a compromise was effected, the aggrieved publisher 
abandoning proceedings on condition that the costs should be 
paid. These amounted to nearly SOI. Surely no man who 
weighs this case will contend that copyright is free from pitfalls 
quite as dangerous as any which the most malignant patentee can 
possibly dig to entrap and punish the unwary. These considera- 
tions have not yet had the attention accorded to them which they 
merit on account of their intrinsic worth and practical bearing. 
We have little doubt that if carefully weighed they would have 
much influence on the minds of such men as Sir Boundell 
Palmer and Lord Stanley, whose opposition to patent laws has 
been aroused on account of the supposed antagonism of these 
laws to private good, and to the nation’s welfare. Indeed the 
latter, while supporting Mr. Macfio on the main issue, distinctly 
repudiated his leading arguments. He told tiie House that, in 
principle, property in ideas was reco^ised whether an author ob- 
tained copyright in his book or a schemer a grant of letters- 
patent for his invention. ,, l^he several arguments used by Lord 
Stanley we shall discuss hereafter; when dealing with .the policy 
of a patent law. At present we shtdl end our comments on the 
debate by commending the .eminently sensible |{>eeche8 of Mr. 
Howard, who, as an inventor, patentee, ind manufacturer of 
world-famed i^cultaral implefitents had Si right to be heard with 
respect when he unreservedly approvi^ of we retention of the 
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patent laws, while vigorously urging that they should be 
thoroughly reformed, and of Mr. Mundella, whose claim to a 
hearing was e(}ually great when stating that patents^ enable the 
working man to profit by the fruit of his ingenuity, that he, 
a manufacturer of twenty-five years* standing, was the proprietor 
of more than twenty patents, in each of which a working man 
was his partner, and that in one case his partner enjoyed an in- 
cotne of 20002. a year. 

If the history of patents were better known, there might be 
less dispute as to the propriety of upholding them# They are 
not relics of barbarism or legacies of the middle agea As they 
now exist they are finger-posts of progress. • They indicate at 
once the distance already travelled, and the direction in which 
we ought to advance. 

From the earliest times down to a comparatively recent period, 
the Sovereign claimed the prerogative of regulating trade and 
commerce, of granting special exemptions and privileges to indi- 
viduals and corporations, of giving charters to towns whereby 
they took rank as cities, of incorporating companies by charter, 
and of bestowing on the first discoverer the sole right to enjoy 
his discovery whether that were an invention, a new trade, or a 
new country. The great trading companies, such as the East 
India and the Hudson's Bay Company, were instituted by virtue 
of this prerogative. In exercising the function of conferring 
grants under the Great Seal, our Sovereigns were for a long time 
unchallenged, and when their power was exerted so as to produce 
general discontent, there were not wanting men of high station 
and vast learning to defend and uphold Royal prerogative. Bacon 
stood up in the House of Commons and tried to absolve Elizabeth 
from blame at the time of her unpopularity owing to the mo- 
nopolies she created. When, in anticipation of legislative action, 
she cancelled the patents by reason of which the people were 
grievously oppressed, the members of the House of Commons 
were grateful to her for making a sacrifice of her prerogative for 
the general good. How grinding and intolerable these monopo- 
lies were can readily be imagined by those who read that in the 
case of one, the monopoly of salt, the price per bushel was raised 
from la. 4d to 16a. The legality of these grants was a 
moot point. Some contended that Magna Charta forbade mo* 
hopoliea Sir Edward Coke remarked with his usual force and 
shrewdness that, while monopolists bad always been without law, 
they had nevef been without friends. To set these doubts at 
rest an Act of Parliament w:as passed in the reign of James I. 
This was the famous Statute of Monopolies. It declared all 
monopolies to be contrary to the aticient and fundamental laws 
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of the realm, and consequently utterly void and of none eflTect.” 
In the sixth section, however, special exception was made of 
letters-patent granted for introducing new manufactures, and for 
bestowing privileges for fourteen years to the true and first in- 
ventor or inventors of such manufactures,” provided these inven- 
tions were not in use at the date of the grant, and that the grant 
was not contrary to law, nor mischievous to the State by rais- 
ing prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, or generally 
inconvenient.” • 

Many of the grants of Letters Patent for inventions made 
subsequenbfto this statute were open to grave objection. A 
Court favourite or man of high rank could obtain a patent, while 
to the poor man the privilege was denied. Besides, the condi- 
tions of the grant were sometimes onerous. Gradually, however, 
a regular system was adopted, and all those who observed the 
stated forms, and made the fixed payments, obtained what they 
desired. Yet, till within the last seventeen years, the scale of 
payment was so high that patents were the luxury of the rich. 
A grant comprehending the United Kingdom cost, in fees alone, 
no less than 3601. In 1852, the Legislature remodelled the 
patent law, and put patent right within the reach of the whole 
body of inventors. The fees were reduced to 1751., while they 
were made payable in three instalments. Moreover, an inventor 
was allowed the option of securing patent right for the minimum 
term of three years, instead of being obliged to accept a grant 
for the maximum of fourteen. The fees for this are 251. If he 
desire to prolong his invention for seven years, he can do this by 
paying BOl. immediately before the expiry of the first term, 
while by a further payment of lOOi. before the end of the second 
term, he may enjoy patent right for the remaining four years. 
This arrangement has many advantages. It exemplifies the 
progress of legislation, and proves that the system is not an 
antiquated one, devised in bygone times for a state of society 
differing from the present, but has been adapted to the exigencies 
of the days in which we live. 

The changes which have marked each step in the pi^ogress 
from the day when* the Sovereign bestowed monopolies at 
pleasure, to the day on which a patent could be claimed as a right 
by every one fulfilling specified and easy conditions, have been 
changes towards greater freedom of action on the part of the 
State, and greater liberty of choice on the part of the people. 
Yet, while the advance has always been in the right direction, it 
has not been made by the shortest road. The result has been 
attained without a due consideration of the influence of the 
means employed. What is imperatively required now is a more 
perfect adaptation of means to ends. 
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Before 1852 there were loud and well-founded complaints 
about the costliness of patents, the complication of the law, the 
concealment of important information. When the fees alone 
amounted to 350{. it was difficult for an inventor of moderate 
means to secure a right to profit by his ingenuity. When a 
patentee was allowed to include a variety of inventions in one 
specification — ^when^ for instance, he could simultaneously claim 
an improved method of propelling ships, making shoe^ cutting 
turnips, it was difficult to ascertain the boundary of his patent 
right This was increased by the obstacles which were interposed 
to defeat investigation of the official documents. He .who desired 
to search the record of the Patent Office was sure only of having 
to disburse many shillings, and was uncertain of ever finding the 
document which he wished to peruse. If by good fortune the 
parchment-roll was discovered, the chances were against his being 
able to decipher the handwriting. The character used was in- 
telligible to none but those who had been specially trained to 
write and read it. In a former article on the “ Patent Laws 
we quoted a striking illustration of this. We shall reprint the 
passage, because it will produce more effect than a page of ex- 
planation. It is taken from the evidence of Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, 
the present Superintendent of the Patent Office, given before a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1851. Having pro- 
cured a patent for an invention which, as he afterwards learned, 
had been previously patented by another, and not wishing to 
make the same mistake a second time, Mr. Woodcroft went to 
search among the enrolled specifications : — 

“ The first search, I think, was for an improvement in looms for 
weaving. The index of the titles took me about two or three months 
to make. I found some of them in works in the college of the town 
in which I lived, some in the ‘ Eepertory of Arts/ and in other 
published books on the subject of patents. I then went to London, 
and it took me about three weeks to make a search for those, various, 
for weaving, in the Enrolment Offices. There is one great evil I 
found to exist — ^namely, that the specifications are enrolled in three 
different offices, the Polls Chapel, the Enrolment Office, and the Petty 
Bag Office, and at none *of them had they a complete index of the 
enrolled specifications of patents ; so that, when an inquirer asks for a 
certain specification, they will look in their index which contains the 
specifications only which have been enrolled there ; and if they have 
not the specification asked for, they tell hijp, ‘ We have no such enrolled 
specification, you must go elsewhere then they say, * But you must 
nevertheless pay your fee for the search, that is necessary.’ Then he 
goes to the next office ; if they have it not there the fee for the search 
is again demanded, Ho then goes to the third office, and it may not 
be even there, as the specification may not have been enrolled. So 
that the inquirer not only loses his time in running to all the three 
offices, but he is compelled to pay three separate fees.^’ 
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The Patent Law Amendment Act of 1862 was called for and 
framed in order to remove the three evils of costliness, complica- 
tion, and concealment. When it was under discussion, the 
propriety of abolishing patents altogether was not seriously 
entertained. Since then it is that the cry to sweep patents away 
has been raised. Sir William Armstrong, whose fame and 
fortune are based on the patented inventions he has successfully 
worked, was the first man of mark who gave a signal for this cry. 
His grievance was that the stress of competition had become too 
great, and that a single inventor could not by taking out a patent 
act as the virtual monarch over one field of discovery. His 
complaints were accepted in many quarters as indisputable 
proofs of the iniquity of a Patent Law. Himself a patentee and 
inventor of eminence, it was considered improbable that he 
would call fbr the abolition of patents unless there were valid 
and weighty reasons against sanctioning them. Nobody who 
agreed with him seemed to have even suspected that the root of 
the evil and excuse for the complaint were to be found in the 
imperfection of the law itself. 

The year before the Act of 1852 came into operation, 458 
patents were granted ; in the succeeding year the number was 
2071. The annual average since then has been between two and 
three thousand. Of these grants a large number have related 
to inventions for alleged improvements, a smaller number for 
real improvements, and a considerable proportion for trifling 
alterations in patents already in force. As a necessary con- 
sequence of this, there has ensued a clashing of individual 
interests. Had it not been for the publicity given to every speci- 
fication, the result would have been most disastrous, for paten- 
tees would have engaged in legal contests with each other and 
with the public, in utter ignorance of the extent and character of 
their rights and of their powers. From this fate they were saired 
by the arrangements made by the Commissioners of Fatenta 
Every specification was published and sold at a low price. Com- 

J lete indexes were compiled and published. The Patent Office 
library was founded, and opened to thei public free of charge. 
Thus the inventor, instead of acting in the dark, as he had to do 
in former days, was able to make himself acquainted with that 
which it behoved him to know. It was absurd to plead that a 
patent had been infringed in ignorwce, when it was certain 
that the ignorance, if not wilful, was wholly inexcusable. 

Yet these improvements gave scope to the perpetration of 
gross imposture. Men who could invent nothing were able to 
suggest a slight improvement on an invention which had sprung 
from the fertile and original brain of a true and first inventor ; 
yet for these trivial changes a patent can be secured to them. 
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The market ie* now crowded with competing patents, few of 
which may be of any great value, but all of which may be pro- 
ductive of embarrassment. Here then is the real source of the 
mischief against which Mr. Macfie declaims The Patent Law 
is too lax in its action. In order to be thoroughly defensible, it 
requires to be remodelled in such a way as to confer on a real 
inventor something more than a barren title, and to give to the 
sham inventor something less injurious than the power to coerce 
and annoy the honest manufacturer. 

Members of Parliament and others who denounce property in 
ideas, have often hazy and ludicrous notions about the extent to 
which letters-patent give a monopoly in ideas. If a man discover 
the effect of the actinic rays of light on nitrate of silver, he 
becomes master of a new idea, and may by publishing his discovery 
make the public share in his knowledge. Another man gives 
practical effect to this, and produces a sun-picture on a piece of 
glass or a sheet of paper. Or one man discovers a bed of 
ironstone or a seam of coal, and another invents an apparatus for 
smelting the ore or winning the coal. In either case the one who 
practically applies the “ idea ” is alone in a position to become a 
patentee. On this head Mr. Dircks, in his able and useful 
volume, pertinently remarks — 

“ A suggestion, however acutely made or promising in appearance, 
is but an idea^ which, with whatever amount of experience it may 
have been propounded, still retains an entirely mental form, open to 
some doubt, wanting in proof to convince sceptical minds, and is not, 
therefore, an invention. To suggest that water should be decomposed, 
and its elements, hydrogen and oxygen, employed to generate heat by 
the use of jets as in the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, to be lighted by an 
electric spai'k, does not amount to the making of an invention. It 
merely suggests to others what they may make and apply, the manner 
and means, with other details, being omitted. Ideas and opinions are 
not therefore, and cannot be classed as inventions.” 

Indeed, as Mr. Dircks justly says — 

Inventors becoming patentees soon learn that discoveries, not 
being inventions, can not become the subjects of patents, for the legis- 
lature has very properly determined that elementary principles, such 
indeed as are the results of discoveries made from time to time in 
science, shall not be patentable, but only any useful applications of such 
principles” (p. 33). 

The inventor appears and renders the barren idea fruitful in 
great works. After many failures he succeeds in devising the 
process or conslbructing the machine which gives practical effect 
to the speculation. He removes the question from the cloudy 
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region of conjecture more or less plausible, to the solid ground 
of ascertained and demonstrated fact. The discoverer enlarges 
the sum of human knowledge ; the inventor increases the com- 
pass of human power. An invention once made is a new instru- 
ment, which when placed in the hands of men, enables them to 
accomplish feats which they had deemed impossible. 

The inventor fashions the instrument, but he need not part 
with it unless he think fit. He may conceal the circumstance 
of having it in his possession. When he dies the secret of its 
manufacture dies with him. In that case he has lived in vain, 
and his work has to be done over again from the beginning. 
Now, a patent law operates as an inducement to make a full 
disclosure of the invention. It makes the public the inventor’s 
legatee. His reward consists in the profit he can make by pos- 
sessing special and personal control over it for fourteen years. 
Almost every one who has given adequate attention to the sub- 
ject is impressed with the force of t|;iis consideration. Mr. Dircks 
adverts to it as follows : — 

“ Invention and secrecy go hand-in-hand. Inventors, as such, are 
not an associated body ; each doubts his neighbour, and scarcely dares 
to announce his possession of a secret. ‘ Tell me the nature of your 
secret and I shall soon be near finding it out,’ is the warning voice 
that checks communication. Experimental operations are conducted 
in secret ; and the inventor has often to grope in the dark for want of 
a judicious adviser ; therefore secrecy is very often the great drawback 
to an inventor’s progress, from his acting in too self-dependent a man- 
ner, with insufficient conference with those who could aid him, but by 
whom he fears he might be anticipated. It is only when he has ob- 
tained a patent that he can openly and safely test the entire properties 
and value of his invention” (p. 47). 

Abolish patent law, and the inventor is not certain of having 
either inducement to make the disclosure or any hope of reward. 
He ought to be satisfied, it is said, with the consciousness of 
doing good and the gratitude of the public. The proposition is 
one which lias never been made in the case of others than inven- 
tors. Suppose a member of parliament were to propose that 
contracts between landlords and tenants were the iniquitous relics 
of feudalism, and that the laws which sanction and give validity to 
them should be repealed. Would this suggestion be readily ac- 
cepted, even when supported by the argument that the gratitude 
of the tenant would always insure the payment of an adequate 
rent to the landlord. Our public servants do not think the con- 
sciousness of doing good ample remuneration for their services to 
the State. i^Ministers of the crown, generals, and admirals are not 
loweied in public estimation because the return of quarter-day 
serves as a stimulus to their efforta 
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It is a matter of fact that inventors will not disclose fheir 
secrets except in exchange for a substantial guarantee that they 
will be fairly dealt with. Mr. Dircks has compiled a most instruc- 
tive list of the ‘^secret inventions, employed from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century, in substitution of letters-patent.’* 
The actual merit of these inventions cannot now be determined. 
Their owners merely disclosed as much as might tempt those to 
whom they applied for pecuniary help to pay for a full disclosure. 
Those who purchased them with a view to carrying them into 
effect had to resort to stratagems to carry on their manufacture. 
Probably many purchasers were by no means satisfied with their 
bargain. The quack and the impostor could sell his worthless 
secret on as profitable terms as the inventor of integrity and 
genius. 

But, as pointed out by Mr. Dircks : — 

** When, in 1852, patent charges were so considerably reduced that 
a comparatively small fee gave certain security to an inventor, it 
became evident to the body of possessors of ‘ secrets^ that their field 
of operation was curtailed, and it was no longer of avail to promise 
to others thousands of pounds which might be secured by a small 
patent charge ; or at all events, when an iidvance of a few pounds for 
a patent was all they could reasonably show, it was requisite for them 
to call on their dupes to advance as a preliminary step. The abolish- 
ing of the patent system would most assuredly bring about a revival 
of their infamous cheatery in the sale of pretended secrets ; and con- 
sequently, the charlatarCs best friend is the advocate of the abolition 
of all patent right for invention*^ • 

It has been proposed to replace letters-patent b}' grants from 
the national purse. This is to revert to an obsolete custom. 
During the eighteenth century it was fairly tried, and the result 
should serve as a warning now. Seventy thousand pounds were 
distributed among plausible inventors* in the course of fifty 
years. The advantage to the public was nil. The encourage- 
ment given to imposture was the only tangible result. Johanna 
Stephens obtained 5000^. for disclosing the secret of her cure for 
the stone. A Mr. Blake got 2600Z. to assist him in perfecting 
his scheme for transporting fish to London by land, while a Mr. 
Foden was greatly overpaid with 5002. to enable him to prose- 
cute a discovery made by him of a paste as a substitute for 
wheat-flour.” Give a man a sum of money for his invention, and 
you run the risk of paying him either too much or too little. 
Give him a patent, and you secure the invention for the public, 
while his^ remuneration in money is absoliitely determined ac- 
cording to its value. If the invention enrich him, it must also 
have benefited the nation. If the invention be a delusion, the 
public suffers no loss and the patentee reaps no gain. As a means 
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for providing that the reward shall be fairly apportioned to the 
service rendered, and shall be paid by those who profit by it, the 
grant of letters-patent takes precedence of any arrangement 
hitherto made, and of every proposition yet advanced. 

Lord Stanley is not convinced of this, because among the three 
objections he made to the principle of patents one is the ina- 
possibility of establishing any proportion between the public 
service rendered and the value of the reward, nominally for that 
service.’’ But if the force of this objection can be considered 
adequate to justify the abolition of patent law, then inasmuch 
as by a parity of reasoning a like objection equally forcible may 
be urged against copyright law, it also ought to be abolished. 
We have good reasons for believing that that distinguished orna- 
ment of the English Church as well as of the republic ofletters, 
the late Dean Milman, received a smaller sum for writing his 
** History of Christianity,” than has been awarded to Dr. Gum- 
ming for his ‘‘ Apocalyptic Sketches," or his " Millennial Rest 
and yet, while confessing our inability to compute the exact value 
of Dr. Cumming’s writings we feel no hesitation in saying that 
‘‘ the public service " he has rendered by giving them to the 
world is certainly a minus quantity, whereas the public service 
rendered by Dean Milman’s learned and elaborate work is a 
positive boon both to the present and to coming generations — 
a boon the worth of which it is difficult to over-estimate. Indeed 
in the history of literature the fact that intrinsically worthless 
books often procure large incomes for their authors, while books 
embodying the products of real genius or the life-long labours of 
scientific men, generally yield their authors nothing, and frequently 
involve them in loss, is so notorious as no longer to excite sur- 
prise. But any minister, who recognising this fact, and consi- 
dering it a valid objection to the copyright law, should therefore 
ask parliament to abolish that law, would find himself in the 
midst of a literary storm from which he would soon be glad to 
esrape by abandoning his proposal. Authors feel keenly, and we 
think justly, that there is no property to which men nave such 
unquestionable titles as to that which is produced by their own 
brains; and seeing that inventions emanate quite ^ directly 
from the brains of inventors as books do from the brains of their 
authors, surely the title to the property is ^ good in the one 
case as it is in the other. While freely admitting that just as no 
conceivable copyright law will ever be able to insure the recom- 
pense of authors according to the amount of benefit they confer, 
so no conceivable patent law can ever reward inventors in due 
proportion to “ the public service " they render, we nevertheless 
hold it to be an imperative duly of the iState to maintain these 
laws, subject to such amendments from time to time as enlightened 
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experience may dictate. Whatever defects may then be neces* 
sarily inherent in them do bat illustrate still further the 
well-known truth that as a rule human justice is fallible, 
and at best a mere approximation to the ideal rights but 
till a better method than what is now understood by copy- 
right and patent right be proposed, it is expedient to em- 
ploy that we possess, notwithstanding its imperfection. Nor 
call, we accept the alternative of throwing inventors on the 
bounty of the nation, and making them recipients of public 
charity, to be such a counter-proposal as to fairly meet the 
di£Sculties of the case and dispose of objections on the other side. 
Another of Lord Stanley's objections is that the right man hardly 
ever gets the reward. As he puts it, litigation being costly, and 
th^ grant of patent right merely amounting to permission to 
take legal proceedings against infringers, the poor man has no 
chance of asserting and defending his righta If a poor in- 
ventor took out a patent, and the patent promised to be pro- 
ductive, in nine cases out of ten he was obliged to sell it to some 
one who could command capital enough to defend it in a court 
of law." We submit this proves nothing more than that the 
poor inventor, in nine cases out of ten, deserves our pity. But 
then, if these nine inventors are unfortunate, that does not justify 
the ill-treatment of the tenth. At the worst, the possession of a 
patent gives the poor man a power to make terms with a 
capitalist he would not otherwise have. Once the rich man has 
learned his secret, he may be d^missed with those eidpty thanh» 
which are the most cruel of insults. The poor man has no 
redress should he be robbed of the fruits of his skill. With a 

E atent in his possession he can at least make a bargain, and if 
e finds one capitalist niggardly he can try another. Even if he 
should not get all he ought to have, he gets something. But he 
may prove more successml in practice than Lord Stanley makes 
him in theory, ^peaking after Lord Stanley, Mr. Mundella told 
the House of Commons that he always had a working man as a 
partner in the twenty patents he had successfully worked. In 
truth, this objection, even if well founded, does not really strike 
at the principle of a patent law. The State is not bound to take 
into account the incidence of legislation on particular individuals. 
If the community as a whole be more prosperous or better 
satisfied when under one arrangement than under another, the 
exceptional effects of that legislation should never be taken into 
account Under any system, cases of individual hardship must 
take place. Whether railways are made or Corn Laws repealed, 
the many gain at the cost of the few. The poor man, to whom 
a patent is a white elephant, may be the proper object of our 
oommiser&tion, but his misfortune cannot be acoepted as the 
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basis of argument with regard to those who may be in a position 
to reap soUd advantage as well as glory from that which renders 
him wretched and proves his ruin. 

Tbe third of Lord Stanley's objections brings us face to face 
with the practical changes which must be made in tbe law, in 
order that the principle of patents may not excite condemnation. 
He laments his inability to discover any arrangement to “ pre- 
vent great injury and inconvenience being inflicted on third 
parties/’ This injury is said to consist firstly, in this, that if 
several men compete together, and one of them perfects and 
patents an invention a week before any of the others, he gains 
an unfair advantage over them ; and secondly, in this, that when 
the successful working of a process depends upon several succes- 
sive inventions, the last giving commercial value to it, the 
holder of the patent for tlie last invention has the game in his 
own bands. Now, we must reiterate our disbelief in the com- 
petition being so close as Lord Stanley supposes. A few well- 
authenticated facts would be useful in this matter. At present, 
disappointed patentees and jealous manufacturers may complain 
of the hardships they endure without fear of being detected. 
Tt is so much easier to assert that some one had anticipated 
some one else, than to prove that even had the successful patentee 
not pointed out the road, others would still have reached the goal. 
The facts we have before us point a different moral. During 
the past ^ear or two the inventive industry of Europe and 
America has been employed in^producing improved rifles and 
cannon. If A., B., and C. may simultaneously discover the .same 
thing in England, why should not C., D., and E. discover it at 
the same time in France or Prussia also ? Yet Prussia’s needle- 
gun differs essentially from the Chassepot, the Snider rifle differs 
from both, while the Martigny-Heniy, which is to be our national 
breech-loader, differs from all of them. Tbe Whitworth and Arm- 
strong guns are very different from the Bodmai) and Erupp guns. 
As for Moncrief s gun-platform, it is without a rival. Now, if the 
tendency to hit upon the same thing were so great as we are told it 
is, how comes it that in matters like these — matters which have 
occupied the minds of thousands at the same time, there should 
be such marked diversity ? Again then, we ask for proofs of 
the allegation that six men are often on the track of the self- 
same invention. 

The second form of the injury complained of, that which takes 
the shape of a final invention giving commercial value to the 
series of which it is the crown, is a more genuine grievance. It 
is due, however, to defects in the law, and not to the principle 
embodied therein. In France and Belgium this obj^tion 
cannot be urged. The patent laws of both those countries em- 
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power the inventor to add what are called patents of improve- 
ment to his original specification, and they forbid any one, other 
than the patentee who makes the improvement and obtains a 
patent for it, to work it without the consent of the first inventor. 
If to this were added a system of compulsory licenses, the amount 
of royalty to be determined by a tribunal, in the event of the 
parties failing to come to termi^ nearly all the really serious 
and valid objections to the working of a patent law would be 
obviated.* 

The whole case stands thus: Some manufacturers complain 
that they are hampered by patents, that they know not what 
to do lest they should infringe the right of some monopolist, and 
are without l^al remedy should the monopolist refuse to grant 
them a license to make his apparatus or*work his process. We 
think these representations overcharged. If things were so 
bad as Mr. Macfie would have us suppose, then trade and manu- 
facture would come to a standstill in the United Kingdom. It 
would be difficult to avert a deadlock for a week. What chiefly 
excites suspicion is the quietude with which the aggrieved 
manufacturers bear their sufferings, and the uniformity with 
which they give tokens that all has gone well with them. 
They live in fine houses, ride in splendid carriages, send their 
sons to the University, and secure for themselves seats in Parlia- 
ment. Even Mr. Macfie, who went before a Royal Commission 
on the patent laws to give evidence as an aggrieved , manufac- 
turer, was constrained to admit that his grievances were wholly 
imaginary and prospective. Having said, in answer to Lord 
Stanley, The only thing which I care for, speaking as repre- 
senting a large class, is to get quit of the annoyance which 
patente are osculated to give us manufacturers,” he was. asked 
some other questions and he made some replies which are so 
curious and instructive that^we shall quote them entire : — 

^‘1945 (Lord Overstone), Do you find by actual experience that 
that annoyance is serious ? — 1 cannot say that we have found it 
so. That is a thing which surprises me very much ; but if there 
should bo a reform of the laws which would multiply patents, and 
which would invest patentees with increased power, the state of matters 
would become very troublesome/’ 

“ 1947. Dolunderstand you correctly, that yourexperienceinthesugar 
trade does not lead you to say that the multiplication of useless patents 
ill existence cmates inconvenience and embarrassment in the prosecution 


* Mr. Dlroks sugj^ests that it would be expedient to grant protection durin 
'>r "" 


tliat term in oases inwhidi it should appear, on further consideration, tl^t the 
** Impcoveroent ” was fonnd worthy of bebg ranked as an Invention. 
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of your trade P — I wish to give the answer as bluntly as I can. Though 
they might be expected to be an annoyance to us, they are not ; but any 
day they might become so. Judging from the reason of tho case, one 
would say that they are mischievous. 1 know that they must be, and 
yet as a matter of fact patentees have neglected things of so little 
value, and they have so neglected to push their business, thereby 
saving us the trouble of satisfying them by proof that there is no use 
being made of their inventions, that we have not found the multiplicity 
of patents a great inconvenience.** 

1952. Of all the patents which you have enumerated, how many do 
you make use of in the prosecution of your business ? — I dpubt if we 
make use of a single one.*’ 

1953. There being 400 patents affecting your trade now alive, and 
none of which you make use of, are you seriously embarrassed in any 
way by the existence of. those patents? — I do not think that we use 
a single patent taken out since the cheapening of patents. 1 may make 
this qualification. An individual has patented in his own name one or 
two things which he learned by executing a piece of work to our order, 
and has therefore patented what we consider our ideas ; but it is not 
worth our while to go to him and say, ‘ you have no right to patent 
this.**’ 

1954. There being 400 patents now in existence affecting your 
trade, some of which are made use of by you, do you find that the 
existence of those patent rights creates impediment, and interruption, 
and inconvenience in the prosecution of your business P — ^Not in the 
smallest degree ; but if patentees were troublesome, as they might 
become under a change of the law, and with a better organization, we 
should find our business so uncomfortable that it would be almost 
necessary to retire from it. Eyery one of those parties might come 
and allege that we were infringing some patent, and might bring us 
before a court, as that person did to whom I have referred.** 

The^foregoing evidence does not stand in need of much com- 
ment or explanation in order to heighten its effect. It was 
given in the presence of Lord Stanly, and it has doubtless been 
perused by Sir Roundell Palmer. We infer that when Sir 
Koundell complimented JMr. Macfie on his qualifications as a 
practical man for bringing the subject before the House of 
Commons, the praise was in reality veiled sarcasm. As for 
Lord Stanley, he did not hesitate to dissent from Mr. Macfie’s 
arguments, while giving a qualified support to his motion. Till 
the epponents«of patents are more precise in their statements 
and more lavish with their details of actual hardships, we shall 
regard the outcry of the “ practical men ” as raised for interested 
purposes. Indeed, wb^n the public ” that hse declared against 
patents is analysed, it is found to consist, for the most part^ of 
manufacturers who desire to be let alone, and who dread losing 
the monopoly of the market owing to the operations and energy 
of patentees. The few*men of rank, influence, and- unblemished 
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reputation^ who take the same side, seem to have listened too. 
exclusively to the representations made by these manufacturers. 
If the complaints of these men are as baseless as those of 
Mr. Macfie, if, like him, they desire the abolition of patents 
now, lest at some future time they may be inconvenienced by 
them ; if, like him, they “ call out before they are hurt/' desiring 
a revolution in order to gratify a whim ; then we can as little 
aid them in their projects as we can congratulate them on the 
choice of the spokesman who pleads their cause. We prefer to 
think that the true opinions of the great and enlightened manu- 
facturers of England are expressed by such men of note as 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Mundella. What these men demand now, 
and what we desired five years ago, ought, we think, to be 
granted at once, and in large measure, and that is, a thorough 
reform of the patent laws. 

By the suggestions proffered in this Review in 1864, we are 
still disposed to abide.* The lapse of time has but strengthened 
many of the objections .v/e then advanced. The surplus yielded 
by patent fees amounted in 1867 to the enormous sum of 
660,2472. Instead of this being employed in erecting a suitable 
office and museum, or in some way which directly benefits in- 
ventors, it has been paid into the Exchequer and treated as a 
part of the country's revenue. If but half the energy expended 
in denouncing patents were employed in reorganizing the 
Patent Office, the nation would have reason to be grateful. In 
the event of Parliament dealing with the subject, we hope that 
this branch of it will receive special and careful treatment. 

Whatever changes are made in the law itself, the following 
points should be always borne in mind : A patent ought to be 
obtainable at a small cost by the first inventor ; it should not 
hamper the action of a preceding patentee, and it should confer 
a title which, when disputed, can be substantiated with ease. 
The foes charged should be low for the first term of years. A 
board of examiners should say that an invention is old, if 
there be indisputable evidence before them to prove that it is not 
original. If the inventor should then choose to run the risk 
let him do so, but let the opinion of the Board be stamped on 
his patent In order that preceding patentees should not be 
hampered, let facilities be given for patents of improvements, on 
the French or Belgian model being obtained at a nominal 
charge by the original patentee. The introduction of compul- 
sory licenses, the amount of royalty to be determined by 
arbitration when differences of opinion could not otherwise 


• «The Patent Laws,** Wesimimier Review, October, 1864, pp. 356, 366, 
867. 
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be reconciled, would remove many of the complaints now made. 
In order to render the title dear and the specification valid, 
the existing i^stem of granting provisional protection should 
be abolished. When not a delusion, the provisional protection 
is a snare. Yet, after every possible improvement has been 
adopted, we cannot conclude that litigation will necessarily be 
rendered impossible. A tribunal should be instituted for the 
trial of patent cases. When the cost of trying questions relating 
to patents is now cited as an argument against their mainte- 
nance, it is forgotten that in the existing courts it is hardly 
possible for justice to be administered when the parties aggrieved 
are either patentees or patentees and the publia 

Speaking on behalf of the public, wo maintain that a patent 
law is necessary in any civilized community, because without 
its protection industry cannot flourish and ingenuity can have 
no scope for its triumphs. And as the wisdom of granting 
patents has been called in question by men whose opinions are 
entitled to respectful consideration, we think it expedient to 
show that, in so far as the weight of authority is concerned, it 
preponderates immensely in favour of holding out to inventors 
the prospect of such recompense as a wisely-framed patent law 
would give them. 

Jeremy Bentham, quoted by Mr. Dircks (p. 87), expressed 
himself as follows : — 

“ There is one species of privilege certainly very advantageous — ^the 
patents which are granted in England for a limited time for inventions 
in arts and manufactures. Of all the methods of exciting and reward- 
ing industry, tliis is the least burthensome, and the most exactly 
proportional to the merits of the invention. # With respect 

to a great number of inventions in the arts, an exclusive privilege is 
absolutely necessary in order that what is sown may be reaped. In 
new inventions, protection against imitators is^not less necessary than 
in established manufactures protection against thieves. He that has 
no hope that he shall reap, will not take the trouble to sow.*’ 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch, whose testimony is also adduced by Mr. 
Dircks (p. 87), observes : — 

‘‘ The expediency of granting patents has been disputed ; though, 
as it would se4m, without any sufficient reason. Were they refused, 
the inducement to make discoveries would in many cases be very much 
weakened ; at the same time that it would plainly be for the interest 
of every one who made w discovery to endeavour, if .possible, to con- 
ceal it.” 

The emphatic language in which Mr. J. S. Mill condemns the 
attempt to effect the abolition of the patent law is so appropriate 
as a comment on the rOcent debate m the House of Commons^ 
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that it seems as if it had been written expressly in reference to 
that event. 

The condemnation of monopolies ought not to extend to patents, 
by which the originator of an improved process is allowed to enjoy- 
for a limited period, the exclusive privilege of using his own improve- 
ment. This is not making the commodity dear for his benefit, but 
merely postponing a part of the increased eheapness which the public 
owe to the inventor, in order to compensate and reward him for the 
service. That he ought to be both compensated and rewarded for it, 
will not be denied, and also that if all were at once allowed to avail 
themselves of his ingenuity, without having shared the labours or the 
expenses which he had to incur in bringing his idea into a practical 
shape, either such expenses and labours would be undergone by nobody 
except very opulent and public-spirited persons, or the State must put 
a value on the service rendered by an inventor, and make him a pecu- 
niary grant. This has been done in some instances, and may be done 
without inconvenience in cases of very conspicuous public benefit; 
but in general an exclusive privilege, of temporary duration, is 
preferable ; because it leaves nothing to any one’s discretion ; because 
the reward conferred by it depends upon the invention’s being found 
useful, and the greater the usefulness the greater the reward ; and 
because it is paid by the very persons to whom the service is rendered, 
the consumers of the commodity. So decisive, indeed, are those con- 
siderations, that if the system of patents were abandoned for that of 
rewards by the State, the best shape which these could assume would 
be that of a small temporary tax, imposed for the inventor’s benefit, 
on all persons making use of the invention. To this, however, or to 
any other system which would vest in the State the power of deciding 
whether any inventor should derive any pecuniary advantage from the 
public benefit which he confers, the objections are evidently stronger 
and more fundamental than the strongest which . can possibly be 
urged against patents. It is generally admitted that the present 
patent laws need much improvement ; but in this case, as well as in 
the closely analogous one of. copyright, it would be a gross immorality 
in the law to set everybody free to the use of a person’s work without 
his consent, and without giving him an equivalent. 1 have seen with 
real alarm several recent attempts, in quarters carrying some authority, 
to impugn the principle of patents altogether; attempts which if 
practically successful, would enthrone free stealing under the prosti- 
tuted name of free trade, and make the men of brains, still more than 
at present, the needy retainers and dependents of th#men of money- 
bags.”* 

Sir David Brewster expresses himself to the same effect, t and 
declares that— 

‘‘If the violation of the great charter of English liberty would 


• ** Principles of Political Economy,” Sixth Edition, VoU IL pp. 661-2. 
f Quoted by Mr. Diroks from an Article in the JiortA British Bevieto. 
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justify tlie citizen in renouncing liis allegiance to the Crown, the con- 
iiscation of man’s intellectual property, given him by God, and conse- 
crated by reason, would justify that extreme resistance which even 
loyalty is sometimes compelled to oppose to injustice.” 

In conclusion we beg to direct the special attention of our 
readers to the work the title of which stands at the head of this 
article. It consists of three parts, headed respectively — The 
Philosophy of Invention ; The Rights and Wrongs of Inventors ; 
and Early Inventors’ Inventories of Secret Inventions, thirteenth 
to seventeenth century. The whole subject of the first part is 
treated in a lucid and comprehensive manner, and with re 
markable discrimination and judgment. The author points out 
a broad and well-defined distinction between discoveries and 
inventions, a distinction which, if duly observed, would remove 
altogether one of the greatest objections often urged against 

g itents. In discussing the rights and wrongs of inventors, Mr. 

ircks shows himself thoroughly familiar with every aspect of 
his subject, and with every argument which has been used for 
and against a patent law. He strenuously advocates the main- 
tenance of such a law, because he is firmly convinced of its justice. 
His collection of Early Inventors’ Inventories of Secret Inven- 
tions is very curious and instructive ; and the book, as a whole, 
is a very valuable armoury of facts and arguments. It entitles 
Mr. Dircks to the gratitude of the large body of inventors whose 
cause he has so ably pleaded, and is a work which every one inte- 
rested in the maintenance of their rights ought to peruse with care. 


Art. V. — Mr. Mill's Analysis of the Mind. 

Anulysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill. A New Edition, with Notes Illustrative and Critical, 
by Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. 
Edited, with additional notes, by J ohn Stuart Mill. London : 
1869 . 

W HAT is the general spirit that characterizes each of the two 
leading schools of philosophy ? What keeps them in a 
sf ate of perpetual war ? W hy is it that ev^n in rsychology, a 
subject that seems concerned only with plain matter of fact, 
wholly irreconcilable views are given forth by the rival sects ? 
Whether we look to the history of sneculation, or to the theories 
prevailing at the present day, we shall find pretty much the same 
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answer to these questions. The two parties have been animated 
with different purposes, and have sought inconsistent ends. The 
impulse of the d posteriori or experiential school, from 
Locke downwards, has been to analyse the phenomena of mind 
into the simplest possible elements, temperei^ more or less by 
deference to the established beliefs of mankind. The desire of 
the d priori or intuitional philosophers, on the other hand, 
has been to conserve dogmas and accredited opinions at the risk 
of checking scientific curiosity — the mainspring of all intellectual 
progress. In resolving into their naked elements those complex 
states around which some of the strongest feelings of human 
nature are gathered, the psychologist is accused of destroying a 
worship, and of presenting instead the disjecta membra of an 
idol. The d posterwri philosophy subjects the moral and emo- 
tional to the purely scientific interest ; the d priori philosophy 
subjects the scientific to the religious interest. When the result 
of a scientific analysis appears to come into collision with a 
cherished dogma, we can see, according as one or the other pre- 
vails, with which side in philosophy a man will probably cast in 
his lot. We may observe an example of this in the opposition 
between Dr, Priestley and Dr. Reid. Priestley carried into the 
study of mind the same inductive spirit that had led him to so 
many discoveries in physics ; and when his philosophical opinions 
clashed with his religious beliefs, he modified or explained the 
latter in consistency with the results of his inquiries. He accuses 
Reid of multiplying beyond all endurance ultimate principles, 
primary and inexplicable beliefs, and of attempting to hem in 
scientific research within the limits permitted by the crude, un- 
sifted, untested, unanalysed impressions of the common mind. 
Reid was at first a believer in the philosophical doctrines upon 
which Hume founded his so-called scepticism, and might have 
continued so to the end, had he not seen, or thought he saw, 
that those doctrines were founded on principles subversive of 
religion. If Hume had confined himself to Metaphysics or 
Psychology, if he had not audaciously trespassed on the sacred 
domain of theology, Reid would not have invented the philo- 
sophy of Common Sense/’ speculation in this country would 
have run in a different channel, Y. Cousin would, have lost the 
material of his rhetorical platitudes, aud Sir W. Hamilton would 
not have undertaken to restore, nor succeeded in extinguishing, 
the Scotch philosophy. More recently we find Dr. Stirling, in 
his book on Hegel, explicitly and avowedly asking adherence 
to the most daring scheme of transcendentalism, on the ground 
that it, and it alone, can furnish support to some religious dogmas 
in which he feels an interest. 

Among those who, in the spirit of thorough-going analysis, and 
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in the sure path of inductive research, have endeavoured to em- 
brace the facts of mind in a distinct and independent science, 
the name of James Mill occupies an honoured and distinguished 
plaoa In his own walk he has few rivals, and still fewer pre- 
decessors. The Cartesian school subordinated Psychology to 
Metaphysics. Even Locke, although he may be regarded as the 
Father of Inductive Psychology, made his analysis of the mind 
subservient to the metaphysical problem that stands in the fore- 
ground of his Essay on the Understanding. The grand service 
Qiat he rendered was the destruction of that ancient superstition 
whose baleful influence repressed every attempt to penetrate into 
the constitution of the mind — the doctrine of innate ideas. It 
was held that we possessed from birth a set of notions or beliefs — 
the gift of nature — not amenable to criticism, but bringing with 
themselves the conviction of their infallibility — which gave us 
conclusive information regarding the World, the Soul, the ex- 
istence and character of God, which told us what we ought to do 
in this world, and what would become of us in the next. If this 
were so, the psychologist would have little to do beyond making 
out an inventory or register of the unchallenged rescripts of 
nature. Locke set before himself a very different task. He 
sought to trace to their origin in the senses those complex ideas 
that had been the objects of so much unprofitable wonder and 
awe. He discovered the components of many abstract ideas^ 
but he failed to show how these were welded together, the pro- 
cess by which the mind constructed out of so many pieces an ap- 
parently indivisible whole. The reason was that he did not avail 
himself of the Laws of Association ; his chapter on that subject 
was an afterthought, and has no organic connexion with the rest 
of his work. In sjnte of the popularity of Locke’s works, and the 
general spread of his principles, it was long before this deficiency 
was supplied. Hartley made the first attempt to trace in a sys- 
tematic and exhaustive manner the laws of association through 
eveiy department of mind ; and sought them not only in intel- 
lectwl acquisition, but in the genesis of the emotions, in the for- 
mation of habits, and in the very roots of the will. The expansive 
power of steam was known to all the world for thousands of years 
before Watt invented the steam-engine ; so the laws of associa- 
tion were known to Plato and Aristotle ; they bad been the com- 
mon but neglected property of all the schools of thought ; they 
were occasionally invoked to explain particular acquisitions ; but 
until Hartley, no one took them as the basis of a scientific ex- 
position of the mind, or tried to solve, by their aid, the more 
recondite metaphysical problems. - Hartley’s work was imperfect ; 
the pioneer is seldom able to lay down the exact geography of a 
country. Mr. James Mill, following in the path taken by Hartley, 
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with greater power as a thinker and writer, carried the associa- 
tion-theory to more successful results. He took up in its most 
comprehensive aspect the problem of the original of our ideas," 
that had engaged the attention of Locke, but with the more pow- 
erful instrument of analysis discovered by Hartley. One of the 
improvements he introduced is of special interest. He signalized 
and illustrated the case of Inseparable Association, by which 
may be explained in harmony with the experiential philosophy 
the facts relied on by the opposite school as the foundation of 
their opinions. 

The question may be asked, .Can the ‘‘ Analysis of the Human 
Mind ".possess for us more than a historical interest ? Does it 
deserve to be ranked along with the works of living psycholo- 
gists as a text'book for instruction ? Or rather, since inductive 
science is in its nature progressive, and the discoveries of 
yesterday are left behind to-day, may we not consider it as 
virtually superseded by the recent works coming from the same 
school ? It may be doubted whether any great and original 
work on the mind can ever be so safely forgotten as old treatises 
on physical science. The science of ethics has passed through 
many phases since Plato wrote, and yet we shall nowhere find a 
more thorough exposition of some of the fundamental diflSculties 
of the subject than in his “ Republic." Especially in the descrip- 
tive anatomy of the mind, the individuality of the writer counts 
for something ; no one can expect to be equally successful in 
delineating all the pliases of our thoughts and feelings. The 
Analysis possesses a high value as a logical discipline. The 
author gives no quarter to vague and uncertain propositions; 
he defines his terms with the most praiseworthy care, and if he 
does not always command assent, he never fails to make clear 
his meaning. His book gives many beautiful examples of 
scientific inquiry, and his bracing vigour ought to be an admi- 
rable tonic to those whose tendency is to grow flabby in the 
enervating and cloudy regions of Metaphysics. He avoids the 
error of Reid, who mixes metaphysical discussion with his 
psychology, so producing an inevitable compound of bad Psycho- 
logy and bad Metaphysics Reid’s psychology consists merely of 
a description of the more complex phenomena of mind, with 
scarce an effort, indeed often with an insurmountable repugnance 
to analyse them. The author of the Analysis begins where 
Reid ends, and tries to give a thorough dissection of those 
highly, abstract operations that he is content barely to 
describe. In the application of scientific methodsof researcKaad 
in logical exactness and perspicuity, the Analysis excd^^ and 
now that it appears in a new shape, oughts for purposes of 
philosophical education, to supersede Reid’s humbler attempts 
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at mental analysis. There is another reason why we welcome 
this new edition. Of the two leading modes of exposi- 
tion open to a philosophical writer — the analytic and the 
synthetic — Mr. Mill has chosen the former. . Each possesses 
characteristic merits. The synthetic mode, beginning with the 
elements, and tracing their combinations up to the most complex 
wholes, is best adapted for scientific purposes. It is pre- 
eminently the order of exposition. It is not, however, the 
order of investigation or discovery. Nature presents us with 
concrete wholes, which science tries to resolve into the simplest 
elements, and from which it seeks to evolve the laws that regulate 
their connexion and aggregation. This — the natural sequence 
of our studies — is the order into which Mr. Mill has cast his 
book. He takes up the chief faculties of the mind, and, analys- 
ing them, works his way down to primary and indecomposable 
sensations. And since to obtain a perfect mastery of the 
mental operations we should be able both to analyse and to re- 
combine, to separate into parts and to put these together again, 
there is an obvious advantage in being able to fall back upon 
the analytical exposition of Mr. Mill, as well as upon the 
synthetical exposition of Professor Bain. The full amount of 
this advantage is preserved in the present edition. The work 
is elaborately annotated, or rather, we should say, accompanied 
by a running fire of short dissertations, which bring it abreast 
of the most recent improvements, and which at every stage 
warn the reader where Mr. Mill’s views are now considered 
defective or erroneous. The notes by the editor, Mr. J. S. Mill, 
are mainly concerned with logical and metaphysical points; 
the more purely psychological notes are from the pen of 
Professor Bain. Mr. James Mill seems to have trusted for 
his learning to Mr. Harris and Dr. Cudworth, and the consequent 
mistakes give rise to several dissertations (chiefly historical) by 
Mr. Grote. Some errors of Horne Tooke, also adopted by 
Mr. James Mill for purposes of illustration, are corrected by 
Dr. Findlater in a few excellent notes, into which he compresses 
some of the most interesting generalizations of Philology. 

There is one defect in the Analysis that the editor could not 
supply : the author never availea himself of the results of 
Physiology. His only resource was his observations of his 
own* mind, and of the words and actions of other men. It 
may be said that Physiology was, in his time, in a backward 
^te, but he dW not seek even such light as it was able to 
throw on his inquiries. 

If mind and body, as in some form or other is universally 
admitted, reciprocally affect each other, it is impossible to give 
an adequate account of one which shall not - indude the other. 
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Wliat makes philosophers shrink from- this obvious truth Ls the 
dread of being lauded iu Materialism. Every attempt to explain 
a psychological problem by introducing physiological supposi- 
tions, is regarded as an effort to reduce mind to matter. The 
incautious remarks of some writers give a colour to the preju* 
dice. Hume speaks of that little agitation of the brain which 
we call thought,” and of “ the curious machineiy of thought ; 
from which he might be supposed to mean that thinking ” 
and “ cerebral activity ” were identical phenomena. Karl Vogt, 
making use of a misleading analogy, says the brain secretes 
thought. Such expressions, if interpreted literally and strictly, 
involve an incredible blunder. That the various operations of 
the mind are connected with changes in the nervous system, is 
a true and important doctrine ; that the operations are those 
very changes is an opinion that contradicts the clearest and best 
marked of all the distinctions known to consciousness— that 
between the objective and the subjective, between matter and 
mind. If what is called materialism affirms the identity of the 
mental processes with the changes in the brain, it embraces a 
gratuitous fallacy, and exposes itself to needless reproach. All 
that the doctrine, properly understood, is bound to make out, is 
the complete dependence of mind upon the material organiza- 
tion. To a certain extent the connexion is indisputable; all 
reco^^ise that our sensations depend on the senses. But if 
tbofV who generally assume the defence of the counter-proposi- 
tic^ are asked to go further, to allow, for example, that ideas are 
i^ted in a similar way to the nervous system, they exhibit re- 
;^ctance owing to the ever-present dread of materialism. 

It was not always so. The great fathers of Spiritualistic 
Philosophy — ^Plato and Descartes — never shrunk from physical 
hypotheses. Whether it was that they had more confidence in 
their opinion than their successors, or that they saw less clearly 
the hostile tendency of physiological explanations, they have 
left for the edification of posterity some very curious examples. 
The necessity of a double-sided treatment of mind was em- 
phatically recognised by Aristotle ; Lord Bacon indicates as a 
distinct subject of scientific study, the relation and interaction 
of mind and body. Malebranche attributed Imagination as well 
as sensation to the brain ; he even suggests a physical basis for 
memory, for the reason why we forget our dreams is that they 
do not leave any images on the brain. Absurd as this notion 
is, it shows how ready was Descartes’ aptest pupil to consider 
hypotheses that would now be considered to savour of Material- 
ism. On the other hand, Locke, who was hostile to the school 
of thought represented by Descartes, distinctly refuses to em- 
oarrass himself with toy physiological hypotheses. This is the 
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more striking, because Locke, like Hartley afterwards, was a 
physician, and must have been able, if any mUn was, to turn 
physiology to good accourifc The reason is to be sought partly 
in the backward state of the science, but still more in Lockers 
resolute adherence to the limited inquiry he prescribed to himself. 
He desired to learn how far the plumb-line of human thought 
could reach ; to this object his inquiry into the mind was sub- 
sidiary, and he would not risk the safety of the greater object 
to attain more perfectly the less. Mr. James Mill has imitated 
the reticence of Locke without the same excuse. Perhaps the 
vibratory hypothesis of Hartley had discouraged him ; but 
whatever the reason, he forsook the tradition of Hobbes and 
Hartley. This is an unfortunate deficiency in Psychology. 
Some problems, such as those concerning unconscious impres- 
sions, are hardly susceptible of intelligible statement without 
introducing the action of the nervous system. The author’s 
account of the reflex actions is impaired by the want of sound 
physiology. From neglecting the physical concomitants of 
the feelings, he introduces some confusion into his explana- 
tion of the will, and he is unable to reach a satisfactory classifl- 
cation of the emotions. 

The Analysis proceeds on the ancient division of the 
mind into Understanding and Will. This division ignores the 
peculiar and distinctive characters of the Emotions which, from 
their function as motives, were usually taken up as adjuncts of 
the will. It is now quite superseded. Mr. Mill, however, follows 
pretty closely the natural order. He begins with a brief descrip- 
tion of the Senses, and then expounds the Laws of Association, 
which are the key to the intellectual operations. A short account 
of the phenomena of pleasure and pain, and a theory of the Will, 
conclude the work. The strength of the book lies in the appli- 
cation of the Laws of Association to explain what are generally 
regarded as ultimate faculties of the mind. The chief logical 
processes are discussed under the head of Naming. Then follow 
successive chapters on Consciousness, Conception, Imagination, 
Classification, Abstraction, Memory, Belief, Ratiocination, Evi- 
dence, &a Each of the so-called faculties is shown to be merely 
an example of the association of ideas. 

The author’s account of the Senses is not meant to be exhaustive, 
but only to introduce the material upon which the Laws of Associa- 
tion work. It, however, takes notice of those classes of sensations 
that have generally received scant justice at the hands of psycho* 
logists. The common classification, recognndng only the five senses, 
is demonstrably insufficient. It includes only those sensations 
that arise from without ; it disregards those arising within the 
body. But the two kinds are distinctly parallel la any of the 
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external senses^ say the Ear, three things may be pointed out : 
(1) a peculiar sensation, for sounds are different from smells, 
sights, &c. ; (2) an assignable bodily organ — the Ear ; no other 
part of the body can give us the sensation of sound ; (3) a dis- 
tinct object causing the sensations — undulations of the air. If 
now we take the internal feeling of suffocation, we observe 
similar circumstances : (1) the oppressive pain of suffocation is 
peculiar, and never confounded with pain of scalding, cramp, 
neuralgia, &c. ; (2) an organ — the lungs — which is the seat 
of the sensation ; and (3) an object or cause — a withdrawal 
of the air necessary for respiration. Mr. Mill fully recognises 
what we may call our internal senses, and distributes them into 
three classes : (1) sensations in the alimentary canal ; (2) 

“ sensations of disorganization, or of the approach to disorgani- 
zation in any part of the body.” These are of most interest in. 
the diagnosis of disease ; the third class— Muscular Sensations — 
is the important one to philosophers Mr. Mill has appreciated 
their importance, and has shown how the notions of Extension 
and Resistance arise from them in a manner that brings this part 
of the book abreast of the most advanced Psychology. 

The chapter entitled “ The Association of Ideas ” is, as might 
be anticipated, full of interesting matter. Our space prevents 
us noticing more than a few of the leading points. And first, of 
the all-important instance of Indissoluble Association. It will be 
best to quote the author's statement of it. 

“ Some ideas are by frequency and strength of Association so closely 
combined, that they cannot be separated. If one exists the other 
exists along with it, in spite of whatever effort we make to disjoin 
them. 

“ For example ; it is not in our power to think of colour, without 
thinking of extension, or, of solidity, without figure. We have seen 
colour constantly in combination with extension, spread as it were upon 
a surface. We have never seen it except in this connexion. Colour 
and extension liave been invariably conjoined. The idea of colour, 
therefore, uniformly comes into the mind, bringing that of extension 
along with it ; and so close is the association, that it is not in our 
power to dissolve it. We cannot, if we will, think of colour, but in 
combination with extension. The one idea calls di> the other, and 
retains it, so long as the other is retained. 

This great law of our nature is illustrated in a manner equally 
striking, by the connexion between the ideas ot solidity and ^ure. 
We never have the sensations from which the idea of solidity is derived, 
but in conjunction with the sensations whence the idea of figure is 
derived. If we handle anything solid, it is always either round, square, 
or of some other form. The ideas correspond with the sensations. 
If the idea of solidity rises, that of figure rises along with it. The 
idea of figure which rises is of course more obscure than that of ex- 
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tension ; because, figures being innumerable, the general idea is ex- 
ceedingly complex, and hence of necessity, obscure. But, such as it is, 
the idea of figure is always present when that of solidity is present ; 
nor can wc, by any effort, think of the one without thinking of the 
other at the same time.** — I., 93. 

“ When we perceive a chair, a tree, a man, a house, they are always 
situated so and so, with respect to other objects. As the sensations of 
position are thus always received with the other sensations of an object, 
the idea of Position is so closely associated with the idea of the object, 
that it is wholly impossible for us to have the one idea without the other. 
It is one of the most remarkable cases of indissoluble association ; and is 
that feeling which men describe when they say that the idea of space 
forces itself upon their understandings, and is necessary.*’ — II., 30. 

A good example of the same law is winking or wincing under the 
threat of a blow on the eyes. As observed in a note by Professor 
Bain, children have at first no tendency to perform the act. They 
soon, however, learn to shut the eyes on the approach of danger, 
and when those two things have been frequently associated, the 
tendency of the first to bring on the second is so strong as to be 
irresistible. 

The law of Indissoluble Association is the best answer to the 
criterion of necessity by which Leibnitz thought he had demolished 
the leading position of Locke. The argument is this. Those of 
our beliefs that are stamped with the character of necessity — 
that must be always and everywhere valid, cannot be based upon 
experience, because the foundation would be too narrow for the 
superstructure. Take, for example, causation. By experience 
we may learn that certain consequents have uniformly followed 
certain antecedents, that, to take a single instance, within the 
limits of this earth, and within the memory of all generations of 
men, water has boiled say at 112'' and solidified at 32^; but from 
the mere fact that it has been so in the past, we cannot infer, we 
cannot indubitably prove, that it must be so in the future, and 
not only in this planet, but in every possible planet. The argu- 
ment is not that the past affords an insufficient guarantee for the 
future, because the number of examples within human experience 
is small compared with the infinite total of possible examples, 
but that, in the^ eye of reason, it affords no guarantee whatever. 
If we desire, the argument runs, to obtain cognitions that shall 
apply to the future, and to such part of the past as is beyond 
our memory, cognitions that shall be valid without limitation of 
place or time, we must look not to experience, but to those ne- 
cessary beliefs that enter into the structure of our minds. We 
find ourselves, to take a single instance, totally incapable of 
believing or even of conceiving, that two straight lines can any* 
where or ever enclose a space. Such is the reasoning by which 
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the ct 'priori philosophers, at once, to their own satisfaction, ^ex- 
tinguish the rival system, and establish their own. 

It is truly marvellous that men who employ that argument 
should not see (as Eant saw) that it rebounds with fatal effect 
on their own position. They are bound to prove two things : 
(1) that events and phenomena are actually linked together in 
the manner we believe them to be ; and (2) that we can know 
the fact. The h priori theory does not even touch the first point; 
it tries only to account for the second. Admitting all that is 
alleged, it proves what ? That the world must be constituted in 
a certain way ? Not at all, but only that we must believe it to 
be so constituted. Is the world constructed in harmony with our 
beliefs ? If so, how do we know it ? There seem only two possible 
inlets of knowledge, actual experience and instinctive belief. 
Now as the argument against the experiential school can succeed 
only by impeaching the authority of experience, it is in vain to 
appeal to experience to vouch the harmony of our beliefs with 
fact. Experience can only satisfy us that hitherto our beliefs 
have been found to correspond with the actual constitution of 
the world ; it cannot show that they must do so everywhere and 
at all times. Still less can ab instinctive belief get us out of 
the difficulty, for it is the validity of all our intuitive beliefs 
that is in question. It is, therefore, impossible really to know 
whether such beliefs do correspond with fact. It is no answer 
to this reasoning to call it scepticism, or to say that it makes the 
root of our nature a lie. That is mere rhetoric ; and the phi- 
losopher that descends to rhetoric forgets his vocation. But if 
it were substantial, it would tell as much in favour of one side 
as of the other. The Laws of Association are surely natural, 
and opinions bred in us through them are as much entitled to be 
called natural as any others. Seeing then that neither school 
can vindicate the ohjedive validity of our necessary beliefs, the 
only question between them is a question of fact. How do v^e 
come by those beliefs ? 

The answer of Mr. James Mill is based on the law of Indisso- 
luble Association. He shows bow’ an incapacity to separate 
certain ideas may be produced. If our so-called innate beliefs 
appear at so late an age that there is sufficient opportunity for 
the required associations to be formed, the law of parcimony 
requires us to ascribe them to indissoluble association. This 
would be the ultimate explanation, even if we were to accept the 
theory of Mr. Herbert (Spencer, which regards some beliefs as 
innate to us, as the gatbered-up experience of bygone genera- 
tions transmitted to us by inheritance. That theory makes our 
beliefs dependent upon experience, but not upon our experience. 
With or without this modification, the theory of the Analysis 
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gives as profound an answer as this country has offered to the 
fundamental question regarding the nature of knowledge, which 
exercised and perplexed the minds of Plato and Aristotle, and 
which for so long has been a bone of contention in the philo- 
sophical world. 

While it has been generally admitted that the Laws of Associa- 
tion explain Memory, it has been seldom remarked that they 
are sometimes the cause of oblivion. When an antecedent is 
of no importance except as introducing the consequent, the 
latter absorbs the whole attention, and the former is instantly 
forgotten. 

“ Of this a very intelligible illustration is afforded by what happens 
in ordinary discourse. A friend arrives from a distant country, and 
brings mo the first intelligence of the last illness, the last words, the 
last acts, and death of iny son. The sound of. the voice, the articulation 
of every word, makes its sensation in my ear ; but it is to the ideas 
that my attention flies. It is my son th{it is before me, suffering, 
acting, speaking, dying. The words which have introduced the ideas, 
and kindled the affections, have been as little heeded as the respiration 
which has been accelerated, while the ideas were received.*** 

A remarkable case illustrating Hiis law is pointed out in a note 
by Professor Bain. The perception of visual magnitude is the 
most accurate of all the judgments of the mind ; in proportion 
as other discriminations can be reduced to this standard do they 
become more delicate and certain. Our sensitiveness to degrees 
of heat is immeasurably surpassed in accuracy by the ther- 
mometer. Visible magnitude varies according to the size of the 
image made by the object upon the retina, and this varies with 
every degree of distance from the eye. If a boy three feet high 
is seen at the distance of six feet, he will appear to the eye twice 
as tall as a man six feet high at a distance of twelve feet behind 
the boy. Yet of this wonderfully exact discrimination an adult 
man is wholly unconscious ; to him the man appears to be 
twice the size of the boy. The visual or retinal magnitude has 
ceased to obtrude itself on our attention, and, without occupying 
any share of consciousness, serves as a sign to introduce the true 
magnitude. 

The law is also exemplified in certain trains of ideas. Occa- 
sionally an idea reminds us of something with which it was 
never, so far as we remember, associated. At first we suspect it 
to be an exception to the laws of Association ; but on pressing 
our memory, we generally recollect the missing links. If A, B, 
C, and D are connected in such a manner that A reminds us of 
B, B of C, and C of D, it sometimes happens that, without 
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exciting the intermediate ideas B and . 0, A immediately 
recals D. The question then arises how, consistently with the 
laws of Association, the absence of B and C is to be explained. 
Mr. Stewart surmised that B and C were recalled, and were 
present in consciousness, but for so short a time that they were 
instantly forgotten. Sir William Hamilton discards this ex- 
planation, and thinks we are never conscious of B and 0, that 
these exist as modifications of the mind that do their work with- 
out coining into consciousness. Such language is very strange. 
If “ unconscious modification of mind” is not a contradiction in 
terms, it is at least wonderfully hard to understand. The diffi- 
culty would, however, be removed, if we were permitted to intro- 
duce physiological considerations. Mr. J. S. Mill observes, — 
“ Though a feeling cannot exist without being felt, the organic 
state which is the antecedent of it may exist, and the feeling 
itself not follow.’^ A third suggestion is made by Mr. Mill in 
the same note, and it is both ingenious and probable. He 
suggests that in some cases B and C, the intermediate ideas, are 
wholly extruded, and a direct association is established between 
A and D. If A remained some time in consciousness after it 
had recalled B, and similarljilB with C, and 0 with D, A and 
D might be brought together in time, and so become united by 
Contiguous Association. Considering the rapidity of the trains in 
question, and that every mental state remains for a brief time 
after its cause is removed, this suggestion will often be the true 
explanation. But, as Mr. Mill justly observes, all these hypo- 
theses are admissible, and each may, under different circumstances, 
supply the vera causa. 

The author s attempt to reduce the Laws of Association to 
their simplest expression is one of the least felicitous in the book. 
Ever since Aristotle first enunciated the law of contiguity, or 
co-adjacency in space and time, it has taken rank as one of the 
principal bonds of connexion among our thoughts. But Resem- 
blance, Contrast, Causation, &c., have given rise to greater diver- 
sity of opinion. Mr. James Mill reduces Resemblance to Con- 
tiguity 

Resemblance only remains, as an alleged principle of Association, 
and it is necessary to inquire whether it is included in the laws which 
have been above expounded. I believe it will bo found that we am 
accustomed to see like things together. When vce see a tree, we 
generally see more trees than one ; when we see an ox, we generally 
see more oxen than one ; a sheep, more sheep than one ; a man, more 
men than one. Prom this observation, I think, we may refer resem- 
blance to the law of frequency, of which it seems to form only a 
particular case.” — I., Ill* 

This analysis is refuted by the editor in a very good note. The 
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author has been led astray by a love of simplification, and the 
neglect, not usual with him, to look out for negative instances. 
He has fallen into a similar error, when in speaking of likeness 
between two sensations or two objects, he says, undoubtedly 
the distinguishing differences and similarities is the same thing ; 
a similarity being nothing but a slight difference'* (II., 15). 
Professor Bain corrects this, “ More properly Similarity is agree- 
ment in difference." This would make the language right, but 
we suspect more than the language is wrong. 

The fundamental property of the Intellect is Discrimination, 
and every act of discrimination involves two things — the per- 
ception of diversity and the perception of likeness. The per- 
ception of Differences and Resemblances constitutes the two 
ultimate and indecomposable powers of the Intellect. To these 
two all the categories of thought may be reduced, but they are 
not susceptible of further analysis. To the perception of 
differences there does not correspond any associating principle ; 
but Resemblance is also a mode of association. A portrait recals 
the original solely by the amount of likeness. When, however, 
the absent object is reproduced in the imagination, the associating 
principle may be said to have 0one its work ; whether the 
likeness is seen to be good depends on the firmness of the hold 
over the absent object, and the delicacy of the perception of 
Resemblance. Thus it occasionally happens that a portrait 
suggests several persons before we hit upon the right one; the 
laws of association working upon a less amount of similarity than 
is required to satisfy the judgment. Whether the perception of 
likeness and Association by likeness are at bottom the same pro- 
perty of mind, we shall not undertake to say — there is at least a 
difference in their action ; some men are distinguished by a 
profusion of ideas, others by accuracy of judgment. Both are 
involved in scientific discovery, and the second not least. In 
regard to both, the author of the Analysis has gone wrong, 
and the effects of the error nda}' be traced in the chapter on 
Classification, and in other parts of the work. 

The plan of exposition adopted in the Analysis led the 
author to consider the chief operations of Logic — Naming, Predi- 
cation, Ratiocination. Dnder the head of Naming, he gives a 
psychological analysis of the mental processes corresponding to 
the different parts of speech. Noun, Adjective, &a Here he 
naturally illustrated his views by the grammatical and philolo- 
gical theories of Mr. Horne Tooke, which were accepted in his 
day, although they are now discredited. The proper corrections 
are supplied in the very interesting notes contributed by Dr. 
Findlater, the editor of “ Chambers's Encyclopaedia." One of 
them bearing on predication ought to be mentioned. Mr. James 
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Mill explains, in his chapter on Predication, the twofold meaning 
of the copula ; — the verb to he, which denotes existence, is em- 
ployed, he ol»erves, in all languages as the copula in predication. 
The notion of existence thus suggested in every sentence, becomes 
associated with the subject of the sentence in such a manner 
that, if it be a fiction, it comes to be regarded as really existing. 
It is but one step to personify abstractions, and to make chance, 
nature, fate, and the like, real entities. This conclusion is too 
sweeping. It holds good of the Iudo<EuTopean class of languages, 
but it does not apply to the monosyllabic class of langua^s, in 
which a third part of the. race express their thoughts. These 
languages have no verb or copula, nor indeed any distinctions in 
the parts of speech. ^^In Chinese, for example, the word ta 
expresses indifferently great, greatness, to be great, to make 
great or magnify, greatly. It is only position that determines in 
each case how the word is to be understood ; thus traditional 
convention assigns to ta fu the meaning of * a great man,* and 
to fu ta that of ‘ the man is great.*’ * Such facts ought to make 
us cautious in accepting the forms of speech of a few languages 
as embodying fundamental differences in the nature of the 
mental operations. While the substance of predication may 
remain unchanged, the modes of expressing it may vary widely. 
The difference between an assertion and a mere juxtaposition of 
words — ^between fu ta, the man is great, and ta fu, a great man 
— ^is that the former is a subject of belief or disbelief, the latter 
is not. In other words, one kind of phraseology is appropriated 
to represent conjunctions of the imagination, and a different 
^ecies to represent those that are to be believed or disbelieved. 
The difference between imagination and belief is fundamental 
and inerasable, and the same for all human beings ; but the form 
of speech expressive of the distinction admits great variety. 
In the Indo-European family of languages, the copula is em« 
ployed for the purpose ; and, if we had no negative instances, we 
might be tempted to think that the natural and even indispensable 
form, Sneh negative instances are worth their weight in gold ; 
they curb the overweening disposition to erect the widely-spread 
accidents of humanity into universal and unchangeable laws. 

The author’s treatment of the general notion is characterized 
by his usual clearness and lucidity. Our first accmaintance is 
with individual objecta ^ Thei|e we first name, feut if every 
individual object had a distinct name, as every word has a dis* 
tinct written character in the Chinese language, we should never 
" be abl6 tO learn but a fraction of the objects we desire to know. 
This paralysis was avoided by the invention of class namea 
Such, in a few words, is the theory of Mr. James Mill. It is 
somewhat narrow. Olass^ names do, indeed, economiaie the use 
[Vol. XOIL No. OLXXXI. 3 — New Sebibs, Vol. XXXVI. No, L M 
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of names, but they do far more. They render predication possi- 
ble. Without general names, we should be unable to construct 
a sentence, unable to reach the unit of knowledge. The author 
seems to be aware of this, when towards the end of the chapter 
on Classification, he accepts resemblance as the principle upon 
which classification reposes. 

It has been a long controversy what is the nature of the ideas 
represented by general names; are they mystic entities^ as 
Plato thought? Or non-entities, as Hobbes {Nominalihus 
nominalior) said? Or do they consist of the properties 
common to the class exclusively, according to the opinion 
attributed to Locke ? We prefer to give the author’s answer 
in his own words : — 

“ The word Man, we shall say, is first applied to an individual ; it 
is first associated with the idea of that individual, and acquires the 
power of calling up the idea of him ; it is next applied to another in- 
dividual, and acquires the power of calling up the idea of him ; so of 
another and another, till it has become associated with an indefinite 
number, and has acquired the power of calling up an indefinite number 
of those ideas iiidifll»rently. What happens ? It docs call up an in- 
definite number of the ideas of individuals, as often as it occurs, and 
calling them up in close connexion, it forms them into a species of 
complex idea. . . . When the word man calls up the ideas of an in- 
definite number of individuals, not only of all those to whom I have in- 
dividually given the name, but of all those to whom 1 have in imagina- 
tion given it, or imagine it will ever be given, and forms all those 
ideas into one, — it is evidently a very complex idea, and therefore in- 
distinct ; and this indistinctness has doubtless been the main cause of 
the mystery which has appeared to belong to it. That this however 
is the process, is an inevitaDle result of the laws of association.” 

This account is accepted by the editor with a slight modifica- 
tion. It is not necessary, and is often impossible, for a general 
name to recal all the individuals of a class. It is enough that 
the class name recal some individual of the class, and it may be 
any individual. Mr. Qrote finds fault with the exposition on 
other grounds : — 

** I agree with the Analysis that Classification, up to a certain point, 
grows out of the principle of Association and the ^ exigencies of the 
human mind, by steps instructively set forth in that work. But such 
natural growth reaches no higher standard than that which Sokrates 
tested and found so lamentably deficient, even among a public of 
unusual intelligence. It does not deserve the name of a * mighty 
operation* (bestowed uj[>on it by Mr. James MilJ, p. 270). It is a 
rudiment^ procedure, indispensable as a basis on which to build, and 
sufficing in the main for social communication, when no science or rea- 
soned truth is required : but failing altogether to realise what has 
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been understood by philosophers, from Sokrates downward, as the true 
and full purpose of Glassification.** 

The weakness of Mr. Mill’s exposition, on which Mr. Grote 
has laid his finger in this passage, arose, perhaps, from the 
slender hold Mr. Mill had of the principle of Besemblance, in 
both its aspects — in Association, and in Perception. The repro- 
ductive phase of similarity is brought largely into play in 
plassification ; but the power of judging, resemblances is not 
less essential 

The note from which the above passage is extracted is mainly 
occupied with a correction of Cudworth’s mistakes. Cudworth 
states that the. intelligible ideas, which formed so conspicuous 
a feature in the philosophy of Plato, were alleged by him to 
exist nowhere but in the mind, and he cites the authority of 
the Parmenides, which calls them noemata. Mr. Qrote has 
no difficuty in upsetting this assertion — a strange one to 
come from a man so highly lauded for his learning. The 
opinion in question is contained in the Parmenides, but only 
to be refuted and dropped. In other dialogues the ideal theory 
is reiterated with^ eve^ form of illustration. The other error 
of Cudworth is this : He says Arbtotle erroneously attributed a 
wrong opinion to Plato. Aristotle accused Plato of holding that 
universals exist apart from individual sensibles. As Mr. Qrote 
takes great pains to show, the difference between the two great 
philosophers of Greece on this point was, that Plato did, and 
Aristotle did not, ascribe self-existence and independence to the 
universals. 

Consciousness is a great word in the philosophy of Beid and 
Hamilton ; in the eyes of Mr. James Mill it is a very little thing. 
It is held by some to be a distinct and unique faculty of the 
mind, by others, to be a mere name. A rose produces in us the 
sensation of smell. Dr. Brown and Mr. James Mill say this is 
all that takes place. Dr. Beid says there is something more ; 
we not only have a sensation of smell, but we are conscious of 
having the sensation. The mind watches and takes note of all 
its operations. Consciousness, as the faculty is named, is a kind 
of inward eye, or an interior light that illuminates every corner 
of the soul. The other view is that consciousness is simply the 
whole series of states of mind as distinguished from the in- 
dividual, momentary, successive states. It is not any new state 
additional to the stream of thought and ^feeling, but merely 
a short way of expressing what is common to all our mental 
states. It is a general term denoting states of mind, and con- 
necting the quality common to all. This is the opinion of 
Dr. Brown and Mr. James Mill. The^ recognise no difference 
between having a feeling and attendmg to it. The e^tor, 

m2 
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Mr. J. S. Mill, thinks there is a difference, and points out in 
what he conceives the distinction to lie. It is one thing to have 
a feeling, it is another thing to refer the feeling tooneVself, “to 
regard it in its relation to the series of many feeling which 
constitutes our sentient life.” This is, literally, self-consciousness. 

This self-reference is not however an inherent property of 
every sensatioi^ or feeling, for the notion of self arises from, or is 
necessarily implicated with, memory, and we can imagine a being 
gifted with sensation, but devoid of memory. The diflSculty we 
experience in believing that a “ sentient being can exist without 
the consciousness of itself . . . arises from the irresistible asso- 
ciation which we, who possess memory, form in our early infancy 
between every one of our feelings, and our remembrance of the 
entire series of feelings of which it forms a part, and consequently 
between every one of our feelings and our self." The process of 
self-reference is, except in the beginning of life, inseparably con- 
nected with every feeling, but, adds Mr. Mill, “ it often takes place 
too rapidly to be remembered at the next instant.’’ 

Another question is discussed by Professor Bain : Is knowing 
the basis of consciousness or feeling ? Do we feel only as we 
know that we feel ? Seeing that, from the nature of the case a 
pleasure or pain cannot be procured in isolation from the intel- 
lectual processes, rve cannot apply the methods of Agreement 
and Difference, we must resort to the only other mode of settling 
the question, namely. Concomitant Variations. If feeling rises 
as knowledge rises, and falls as it falls, we might suspect a causal 
connexion between them. But if feeling decreases as knowledge 
increases, and vice verad, we ought to regard emotion and intellect 
as two distinct and independent, although inseparable, properties. 
The facts are certainly in favour of the latter view. 

We now resume the question, whether self-consciousness is a 
distinct faculty ? Is it a unique phenomenon, or may it be resolved 
into the general powers of the intellect ? Beid does not consis- 
tently uphold the opinion we have ascribed to him. When he 
says “All men are conscious of the operations of their own 
minds, but there are few that reflect he appears to believe that 
self-examination is only a rare and occasional act of mind ; but 
at other times he speaks as if all our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions were known twice Over, once in themselves and once as 
states of mind. It was doubtless this erroneous view that drove 
Dr. Brown and Mr. James Mill to the opposite extreme. Beid 
had virtpally said, every act of mind is accompanied with self- 
consciousness ; Brown and Mill said, self-consciousness is nothing 
but a psychological fiction. These distinguished psychologists 
thus missed the recognition and analysis of one of the most subtle 
phenomena of the mind. Professor Bain explains its real character, 
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not as an ultimate faculty, but as a special and peculiar case 
under the general properties of the intellect. 

“ But we may add to the mere fact of pleasure, the cognition of the 
state^ as a state of pleasure, and as a state belonging to us at the time. 

. This is not the same thing as before : it is something new superposed 
upon the previous consciousness. When we take note of the fact that 
we are pleased, we proceed beyond the bare experience of the present 
pleasure, to an intellectual act of comparison, assimilation, or classiii- 
caiion with past pleasures ; wo probably introduce the machinery of 
language to express ourselves as pleaied ; all this is so much extra con- 
sciousness. These knowing operations are not involved in mere feel- 
ing; we may feel- without them. Indeed, if the cognitive powers are 
brouglit into very active exercise upon our feelings, as in the self-dis- 
section of the Psychologist, the feelings themselves are apt to subside.*’ 

If self-consciousness be a distinct activity of mind, a nice ques- 
tion presents itself. Self-consciousness is, so to speak, a doubling 
cf consciousness on itself, literally a reflexion, a bending back of 
the mind upon itself. Every self-conscious state implies a two- 
fold activity of the mind ; (1), the pleasure, pain, or idea ob- 
served; and (2) the observation of it. Do those acts go to- 
gether ? Are we at the same moment both observer and ob- 
served ? The presumption from the analogy of other mental 
phenomena is rather against the supposition of two simultaneous 
mental processes. Two states of mind cannot coexist with the 
same intensity as each might attain if the other were absent. 
Toothache will relax its torture for a few seconds if the attention 
be suddenly withdrawn; serious wounds have been received 
without being noticed till the excitement of battle was over. 
The picture in which Heraclitus represents the world as in a per- 
petual flux, nothing being allowed to usurp the privilege of exis- 
tence for any time, bears a similitude to the mind ; the upper- 
most impression lives by stifling its successors, but soon succumbs 
to the law of ceaseless succession of ideas. If, then, self-ex- 
amination be a distinct activity of mind, it can only exist by 
lowering or extinguishing the conscious state that it observes. 
Other frames of mind exclude one another; this excludes, or 
tends to exclude, the condition of its own existence. Saturn 
devoured his children ; here the child lives by consuming the 
parent that tries to give it birth. ' The paradox is verified by ob- 
servation. No pleasure is ever felt at its greatest height unless 
self-scrutiny is in abeyance ; and, conversely, any strong feeling 
excludes introspective cognition. Our attention is never fully 
concentrated, if we are conscious of attending, for we cannot well 
do two things at once. Self- analysis has this in common with vivi- 
section that the means of investigation destroy the phenomenon 
to be examined — 
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** Pursuing life in creatures we dissect, 

We lose it in the moment we detect.” 

Self-consciousness includes several varietiea In the narrowest 
sense of the word, it occurs when we identify a present pain or 

1 >leasure with the class to which it belongs, which is the case re- 
erred to by Professor Bain in the note quoted abova This is 
in many respects parallel to the perception of likeness among 
the objects of sense. The differences are mainly two : (1), The 
objects compared being states of mind, cannot be placed side by 
side; we cannot, so to speak, have- two mental states contiguous 
in place. (2), External objects remain as long as we wish, we 
can repeat the trial ; if, at the first test we are unable to identify 
a wine, we can take sip after sip, till we satisfy ourselves. But 
mental states are incessantly shifting, and they cannot, as a rule, 
be recalled at will. 

In a wider signification, self-consciousness may be characterized 
as a break in the continuity of any conscious state by the intru- 
sion, either through similarity or contiguity, of a subjective train 
of association. The states reproduced in memory are in some, 
by preference, objective ; in others, by preference, subjective. 
A landscape may suggest to us other scenery, or it may bring up 
an emotional train of recollection. The imagination of Homer 
was objective ; that of Wordsworth, highly subjective. In this 
wider sense, self-consciousness lies at the root of the egotistic 
feelings. If we dwell complacently on our intentions or disposi- 
tions, it is because they remind us of the praise bestowed on them 
by mankind. Remorse and self-pity have a similar origin. Self- 
analysis is also an important element in moral culture. The 
tendency of the highest morality has always been intensely sub- 
jective. Epictetus, curiously perverting the words put into the 
mouth of Socrates by Plato (6 ave^iraarrog /Slog ov (Siurog 
hvOpwTr^}), quotes the father of Greek Philosophy as an autho- 
rity for the practice of self-examination, so sedulously inculcated 
by the Stoics. Those who set before themselves an ideal of 
inoral perfection, must often take stock of their spiritual condi- 
tion, both to measure their progress, and to impress on themselves 
the necessity of continual advance. The same spirit predominates 
in the more serious forms of evangelical religion ; and there is 
nothing from which, if it be ill-regulated, the religious mmd 
draws less profit or more suffering. 

The chapter on Belief is one of the boldest and profoundest 
in the book. In none does the author show more ingenuity, or 
display more strongly his passion for analvsia If he succeeds 
here, he has gained the last stronghold ; judgment and belief, as 
well as memory and imagination, fall under the all-embracing 
sweep of the laws of association. The subject is extremely 
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difficult/ and we need not be surprised if it gives occasion to great 
difference of opinion. The question at issue is in metaphysics 
fundamental ; it touches on one side the existence of an indepen- 
dent world, and on the other, the nature of Self, of Permanence 
of the mind, of Personal identity. 

We shall begin with the author's theory of the external world. 
It is stated very briefly, but it contains the germs of the opinions 
advanced by Mr. J. S. Mill, in his discussions on Sir William 
Hamilton. Mr. James Mill starts with the proposition, that we 
know nothing of objects but what we learn trom our sensations. 
A rose, for example, is a bundle of associated sensations of colour, 
figure, hardness, smell, &c. It is all that, but is it nothing more ? 
The popular belief does ascribe more to it. Every kind of sen- 
sation is attributed to a quality as its cause, and all those quali- 
ties are again referred to a single cause, called a substratum. 
But why stop here ? Why should not the substratum have a 
cause as well as the qualities ? There is iio good reason, says Mr. 
Mill ; but mankind do not unswervingly obey the rules of logic, 
the Indian thought the world required for its support the back 
of a great elephant, and the elephant the back of a great tortoise^ 
but he left the tortoise to stand upon itself, without the support 
of any imaginary entity. The only sense in which the author 
admits a substratum, is, that if there be sentient organs at such 
a time and place, there will be such and such sensations.” This 
is highly creditable, and in the line of the best thought of the 
present day. It supplies the notion of contingent or conditional 
sensations, which form the groundwork of Mr J. S. Mill’s psy« * 
chological theory of the external world. This theoiy professes 
to account for our belief that there are things that have a fixed 
and permanent existence distinct from our thoughts ; — that exist 
whether we perceive them or no ; and whether they ever come 
within the range of human cognition. It does not profess to 
vindicate the metaphysical validity of our beliefs, or to demon- 
strate that the popular notion of the external world is philosophi- 
cally accurate, but it tries simply to discover the origin and gene- 
ration of those beliefs. 

When I say there is a fire in the next room, part, if not all 
the meaning of the statement is, that if I go into that room, that 
is, if. 1 perform certain movements, I shall experience the seasa* 
tions of heat, and the visual appearance of a fire. My conce|>tion 
of the world is made up, to a small extent only, of sensationfl; 
it consists chiefly of such posdbilities of sensations as a fire m 
another room., or any other absent object. Moreover those pos^ 
bilities of sensation are mostly jmned in ^oups. Oar idea ai a 
room is composed of a great many sensations so linked together 
that the presence of one is a mark of the presence of all. Again, 
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those groups are connected in a Fixed Order, and they are the 
property, not of ourselves alone, but of all other men. Such are 
the leading moments of the psychological theory. It traces our 
knowledge of a present external Beality, not to intuition, but to 
a complicated operation involving both Memory and Expectation. 
If we could suppose a person equipped with the senses, and with 
a developed intelligence capable of expressing itself, exposed for 
the first time to the external world, his interpretation of what 
took place would be very different •from ours. This theory pos- 
tulates Memory and Expectation, and it is not complete until we 
resolve these components into simpler operations, or admit them 
as ultimate factors of the human mind. 

Taking the psychological theory as proved, we have, on the 
one hand, a coherent, orderly series of possibilities of sensation ; 
on the other, a dilBferent series, consisting of objects purely mental 
or imaginary. How do we know whether any particular impres- 
sion belongs to a group of conditional sensations, or is a mere 
idea ? In other words, how do we distinguish between percep- 
tion and imaginaticfu, between a sensation and an idea ? If our 
knowledge of externality is the product of a somewhat elaborate 
education, how comes it that we can tell, with the rapidity and 
sureness of an instinct, whether an impression does or does not 
belong to the external world? The answer is that although the 
properties of the external world be many, one alone may be 
enough as a practical criterion. We are familiar in chemistry 
with the selection of a single property as a test : it is not 
theoretically perfect, but it is practically suflScient If we were 
bound to know that a sensation had all the marks of externality 
before we attributed it to the outer world, we should rarely be 
able to come to any decision. Now it happens that we do 
possess a ready, easy, good criterion of externality. It is the 
vividness or intensity of sensations as compared with idea**. 
This alone, in the great majority of instances, is a decisive test. 
It fails in dreaming, in delirium, and in some forms of insanity ; 
but even when it leads astrav, it produces an almost overpower- 
ing belief in the reality of the objects imagined. Hume recog- 
nised the value of this test, but he erred in holding that vivacity 
or intensity of sensations exhausted the meaning or import of an 
external world. 

Mn James Mill and Mr. J. S. Mill seem disposed to regard 
the distinction between a sensation and an idea as an ultimate 
fact. A sensation is different from an idea only because it is 
felt to be different.'* Is the distinction simple and ultimate as 
that between sweet and bitter, or is it one of degree merely ? 
We can hardly suppose that an infant is conscious of the same 
difference between sensations and ideas that we are. At first 
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a child lives a life of sensation ; in tho absence of stimuli from 
without or within, its mind is probably a blank. When ideas 
begin to appear, it should seem as if the only characteristic they 
could have for a child would be their faintness. It is difficult 
to believe that a child can at first distinguish its dreaming from 
its waking state ; its dreams being as lively and nearly as orderly 
as its sensations, would appear equally real. Some of the lower 
i;aces of mankind are said to believe that dreams correlate with a 
distinct class of real objects. To every material thing they con- 
ceive there is an immaterial counterpart, which is the object 
perceived in dreams. Nay, we can imagine a case where tho 
most sceptical philosopher would admit the reality of the Dream- 
World. The puzzle of the King and the Beggar illustrates what 
is meant. A certain King dreamt every night that he was a 
beggar. His begging life had a consistency and continuity of 
its own ; where he left off in the morning he began again in the 
evening, and the interval was merely a blank in the current of 
his dreams. Every night, when he fell asleep, he remembered 
where he was the night before, and looked forward in the morn- 
ing, with hope or apprehension, to what would befal him in the 
evening. A certain beggar dreamt every night, in a similar 
manner, that he was a king. The question generally put upon 
those two suppositions is, which was the happier ? It is easy to 
see that the King and the Beggar would regard their dreams ^ 
equally real with their waking state. They would believe in 
two independent worlds, constituted of similar material, but 
governed by different decrees of fate. The psychological theory 
enables us to give a rational explanation of dreams, but we^ can- 
not help thinking that its consistency is marred by admitting a 
primordial distinction between Sensations and Ideas. 

If, however, we deny that the difference between Sensations 
and Ideas is unassignable, we must postulate Memory. For 
unless our strong impressions were united by memory in an orderly 
series, and our faint impressions in a different series, we should 
never attach to Sensation the significance of Reality as opposed to 
ideas. Is, then, Memory susceptible of analysis? Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s opinion has already been given in the negative. To this 
he adheres in several notes in the present edition. He regards 
the difference between Memory and Imagination as ultimate. 
According to that view, we distinguish intuitively between a 
combination of ideas put together by ourselves, and one that 
represents a past experience of our own. Imagination arranges 
ideas in an arbitrary manner ; Memory implies an order that we 
believe to have actually occurred, Mr. James Mill had said that 
memory involved two ideas, the idea of the thing, and the idea 
of my having seen it ; to which Mr. J. S. Mill adds, there must 
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also be the belief of my having seen it. what does 

Memory differ from Imagination, except in the belief that what 
it represents did really take place V Again, 

The difference between Expectation and mere Imagination, as well 
as between Memory and Imagination, consists in the presence or 
absence of Belief; and though this is no explanation ib brings us back 
to one and the same real problem, which I have so often referred to, 
and which neither the author nor any other thinker has yet solved — the 
difference between knowing something as a Beality and as a mere 
Thought ; a distinction similar and parallel to that between a Sensation 
and an Idea.*’ 

There is another difficulty in Memory. It involves the notion 
of Self. Memory implies the belief that we are the very same 
persons that formerly felt or perceived what wo now re- 
member. 

“ Memory, therefore, by the very fact of its being different from 
Imagination, implies an Ego who formerly experienced the facts 
remembered, and who was the same Ego then as now. This explana- 
tion at once leads to the further question, if Memory depends on the 
notion of Self, does not the notion of Self depend upon Memory P” 

** Suppose a being, gifted v/ith sensation but devoid of memory ; 
whose sensations follow one after another, but leave no trace of their 
existence when they cease. Gould this being have any knowledge or 
notion of a Self? Would he ever say to himself, I feel; this sensa- 
tion is mine ? I think not. The notion of a Self is, I apprehend, a 
consequence of Memory. There is no meaning in the word Ego or I, 
unless the I of to-day is also the I of yesterday ; a permanent element 
which abides through a succession of feelings, and connects the feel- 
ing of each moment with the remembrance of previous feelings. We 
have, no doubt, a considerable difficulty in believing that a sentient 
being can exist without the consciousness of Itself. But this difficulty 
arises from the irresistible association which we, who possess Memory, 
form in our early infancy between every one of our feelings and our 
remembrance of the entire series of feelings of which it forms a part, 
and consequently between every one of our feelings and our Self.” 

We seem now to have fallen into a singular paradox ; Memory 
is a consequence of Self, and Self is a consequence of Memory. 
Let us hear Mr. Mill’s explanation : — 

” The phenomenon of Self and that of Memory are merely the two 
sides of the same fact, or two different modes of viewing the same 
fact. We may, as psychologists, set out from either of them, and refer 
the other to it. We may, in treating of Memory, say (as the author 
says) that it is the idea of a past sensation associated with the idea of 
myself as having it. Or we may say', in treating of Identity (as the 
author also says), that the meaning of Self is the Memory of certain past 
sensations. But it is hardly allowable to do both. At least, it must 
be said, that by doing so we explain neither. We only show that the 
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two things are esserktially the same; that my memory of having 
ascended Skiddaw on a given day, and my consciousness of being the 
same person who ascended Skiddaw on that day, are two modes of 
stating the same fact : a fact which psychology has as yet failed to 
resolve into anything more elementary.” (II. 174.) 

We now proceed to examine the psychological nature of Belief. 
What makes the state of Belief ? Is it a unique state of mind ? 
Does it belong to the intellect, the emotions, or the will ? The 
author resolves it into purely intellectual elements. He found a 
hint in Locke tending to resolve Belief into an association of 
ideas. In that way Locke explained those absurd and un- 
reasonable prejudices that were somewhat vaguely attributed to 
education. There is, he says, a connexion of ideas wholly owing 
to chance or custom. Ideas that have no natural connexion 
come to be inseparably united. 

The ideas of goblins and sprights have really no more to do with 
darkness than with light. Yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often 
in the mind of a child, and raise them there together, possibly he 
shall never be able to separate them again so long as he lives ; but 
darkness shall ever afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, and 
they shall be so joined, that he can no more bear the one than the 
other. 

That which thus captivates our reasons, and leads men blindfold 
from common sense, will, when examined, be found to be what we are 
speaking of. Some independent ideas of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, custom, and the constant din of their party, so 
coupled in their minds, that they always appear there together ; and 
they can no more separate them in their thoughts, than if there were 
but one idea ; and they operate as if they were so. This gives sense 
to jargon, demonstration to absurdity, and consistency to nonsense ; 
and is the foundation of the greatest, I had almost said, of all, the 
errors in the world.” 

Wrong belief, therefore, comes from a wrong association of 
ideas, producing a connexion in our minds between idests that 
have no corresponding arrangement in nature. If that be so, 
argues our author, then right belief must arise from right associa- 
tion, and Belief is then reduced to a case of inseparably united 
ideas. 

One of the most signal Illustrations in support of this view is 
Berkeley’s Theory of Vision. All that the untaught eye perceives 
is mere varieties of colour ; and if we include, as we may, the 
sensibility to movement, surfaces. Distance is, strictly speak- 
ing, never perceived at all ; it is, however, so instantaneoudy 
suggested, that we are never aware of the interposition of an 
in^ence. But this, a perfect example of belief, is wholly due 
to association. Even when we know that the usual signs of 
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distance deceive us« we cannot divest ouvselves of the usual 
belief. When we look through the right end of a telescope^ 
we believe objects to be nearer; when we look through the 
wrong end, we believe them to be farther off than they really are. 

“ We are all of us familiar with that particular feeling, which is 
produced, when we have turned ourselves round with velocity several 
times. We believe that the world is turning round. 

“ The sound of bells opposed by the wind, appears to be farther oflf. 
A person speaking through a trumpet appears to be nearer. Our ex- 
perience is, that sounds decrease by distance. A sound is decreased 
by opposition of the wind ; the idea of distance is associated ; and 
the association being inseparable, it is belief. A sound is increased by 
issuing from a trumpet, the idea of proximity is associated, and the 
association being indissoluble, it is belief. 

“ In passing, on board of ship, another ship at sea, wo believe that 
she has all the motion, we none : though we may be sailing rapidly 
before the wind, she making hardly any progress against it. 

“ When we have been making a journey in a stage coach, or a voyage 
in a ship, we believe, for some time after leaving the vehicle, that still 
we are feeling its motion; more especially just as we are falling asleep. 

“ Nobody doubts, that these, and similar cases of belief, which are 
very numerous, are all to be resolved into pure association. What the 
associations are, we leave to be traced by the learner; so many repeti- 
tions of the same process, though a useful exercise to him, would bo 
very tedious here. 

“ The Belief which takes place in Dreaming merits great attention 
in this part of our inquiiy. No belief is stronger than that which 
we experience in dreaming. Our belief of some of the frightful ob- 
jects, which occur to us, is such, as to extort from us loud cries ; and 
to throw us into such tremors and bodily agitations, as the greatest 
real clangers would fail in producing. Not less intense is our belief in 
the pleasurable objects which occur to us in dreams ; nor are the agi- 
tations which they produce in our bodies much less surprising. Yet 
there is hardly any difference of opinion about the real nature of the 
phenomena which occur in dreaming. That our dreams are mere cur- 
rents of ideas, following one another by association ; not controlled, as 
in our waking hours, by sensations and will ; is the substance of every 
theory of dreaming. The belief, therefore, which occurs in dreaming, 
is merely a case of association ; and hence it follows that nothing 
more is necessary to account for Belief.” 

Our belief in the Past is explained by the author in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ The associations included in Memory we have already endeavoured 
to trace. It is a case of that indissoluble connexion of ideas which wo 
have found in the preceding article to constitute belief in present ex- 
istences. When 1 remember the burning of Druiy Lane Theatre, 
what happens? Wo can mark the following parts of the process. 
First, the idea of that event is called up by association ; in other words, 
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the copies of the sensations I then had, closcl}’' combined by associa- 
tion. Next, the idea of the sensations calls up the. idea of myself as 
sentient ; and that, so instantly and forcibly, that it is altogether out 
of my power to separate them. But when the idea of a sensation 
forces upon me, whether I will or no, the idea of myself as that of 
which it was the sensation, 1 remember the sensation. It is in this 
process that memory consists ; and the memory is the Belief. No 
obscurity rests on any part of this process, except the idea of self, 
which is reserved for future analysis. The fact^ in the mean time, is 
indisputable ; that, when the idea of a sensation, whieh I have for- 
merly had, is revived in me by association, if it calls up in close asso- 
ciation the idea of. myself, there is memory ; if it does not call up that 
idea, there is not memory ; if it calls up the idea of myself, it calls up 
the idea of that train of states of consciousness which constitutes the 
thread of my existence ; if it does not call up the idea of myself, it 
docs not call up the idea of that train, but some other idea. A sensa- 
tion remembered, then, is a sensation placed, by association, as the con- 
sequent of one feeling and the antecedent of another, in that train of 
feelings which constitutes the existence of a conscious being.*’ 

Our belief in the future is accounted for in a similar way. 
When we expect an event to follow on another, .as consequent 
to antecedent, we have, in our experience, always found them 
united, and in that order. This is the well-known resolution 
of causality into an inveterate association of ideas. Professor 
Bain, while recognising the part played by association, believes 
that an animal has a tendency to go on in certain courses 
without the support of experience, and that experience rather 
chastens our primitive disposition to act than gives rise *o it. 

Belief upon circumstantial evidence is illustrated with great 
felicity in a passage that deserves to be quoted as throwing 
light on the author’s theory of Belief: — 

“ The sailor, who is shipwrecked on an unknown coast, sees the 
prints of a man’s foot on the sand. The print of the foot is here 
called the evidence ; the association of the print, as consequent, with a 
man, as antecedent, is called the belief. In this case, the sensation of 
one event, the print of a foot on the sand, induces the belief of 
another event, the existence of a man. The sailor who has seen the 
mark, reports it to his companions who have not quitted the wreck. 
Instantly they have the same belief; but it is a remove farther off, 
and there is an additional link of evidence. The first event to them, 
is the affirmation of their companion ; the second, the existence of the 
print ; the third, that of the man. There is here evidence of evidence ; 
the testimony, evidence of the print ; the print, evidence of the man. 

“ The companions of the sailor, having themselves gone on shore, 
perceive, indeed, no man, but see a large monkey, which leaves prints 
on the sand very much resembling those which had first been per- 
ceived by their companion. What is now the state of their minds P 
Doubt. But doubt is a name; what do we call by that nameP A 
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phenomenon of some complexity, hut of which the elements are not 
very difficult to trace. There is, here, a double association with the 
print of the foot. There is the association of a man, and there is the 
association of a monkey. First, the print raises the idea of a man, 
but the instant it does so, it raises also the idea of a monkey. The 
idea of the monkey, displacing that of the man, hinders the first asso- 
ciation from the fixity which makes it belief; and the idea of man, 
displacing that of monkey, hinders the second association from that 
fixity which constitutes belief. 

** When evidence is complex ; that is, consists of more than one 
event ; the events may be all on the same side, or not all on the same 
side ; that is, they may all tend to prove the same event ; or some of 
them may tend to prove it, some jiay have an opposite tendency. 

“ Thus, if after discovering the print on the sand, the sailors had 
seen near it a stick, which had any appearance of having been fashioned 
into a club, or a spear, — ^this would have been another event, tending, 
as well as the print on the sand, to the belief of the presence of men. 
The evidence would have been complex, but all on one side. The 
process is easy to trace. There is now a double association with the ex- 
istence of men. The print of the foot excites that idea, the existence of 
the club excites that idea. This double excitement gives greater perma- 
nence to the idea. By repetition, the two exciting causes coalesce, and, 
by their united strength, call up the associated idea with greater force. 

In the case of the appearance of the monkey, in which one of the 
events tended to one belief, the other to another, we have just seen 
that the effect is precisely contrary ; to lessen the strengh of the 
association with the existence of a man, and to hinder its becoming belief. 

“ These expositions may be applied with ease to the other cases of 
complex evidence, which can only consist of a greater or less number 
of events, either all tending to the belief of the same event, or some 
tending that way, some another; but all operating in the manner 
which has just been pointed out. Thus we may complicate the present 
case still further, by the supposition of additional events. After the 
appearance of the monkey, the sailors may discover, in the neighbour- 
hood, the vestiges of a recent fire, and of the victuals which had been 
cooked by it. The association of human beings with these appearances 
is so strong, that, combined with the association between the print 
and the same idea, it quite obscure the association between the print 
and the monkey ; and the belief that the place has inhabitants becomes 
complete. But suppose, further ; that after a little observation, they 
discover an English knife, and fork, and a piece of English earthen- 
ware near the same place. The idea of an English ship having touched 
at the place, is immediately excited, and all the evidence of local in- 
habitants, derived from the marks of fire and cookery, is immediatelv 
destroyed. In other words, a new association, that with an Englisn 
ship, is created, which completely supersedes the idea, formerly asso- 
ciated, that of inhabitants existing on the spot.” 

The first objection to the authoria bold and ingenious analysis, 
is that it does not explain what belief is, but only generalizes 
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tbe circumstances under which it is produced. The causes of 
fear are distinguishable from the state of Fear ; the objects of 
veneration from the sentiment of reverence. The causes of 
belief are one thing, belief itself is another and different thing. 
Mr. James Mill would answer that belief is simply the effect of 
its causes, it is simply a condition of mind generated by In- 
separable Association, and that it has no other meaning or 
significance. From this position both Mr. J. S. Mill and Pro- 
fessor Bain dissent. 

The chief, and, if it be true, conclusive objection to his father’s 
theory, brought forward by Mr. J. S. Mill, is that inseparable 
associations do not generate belief in everybody. Many philo- 
sophers, for example, convinced by Berkeley’s reasoning, cease 
to believe that they see distance, although they labour, so to 
speak, under the same optical illusion as other people. In 
looking through a telescope the objects seem nearer, but we 
do not believe them to be nearer. In the illusions of the senses 
our conviction is not led astray ; we know them to be illusions, 
and thus believe in the teeth of two inseparably connected 
ideas. Moreover, this theory would deprive Belief of all rational 
foundation, since it makes no difference between connexions 
found in nature and those arising from accident or caprice. 
An association between two ideas is no proof that the corre- 
sponding facts are united in nature. 

The answer to these objections would be that the illusions do 
create a momentary belief at variance with the fixed and 
permanent belief, and in this opinion Dugald Stewart con- 
curred. But it is unsupported by evidence. Indeed, there 
is, perhaps, no proof for it, except the fact that, if admitted, it 
would tell in favour of the author’s doctrine. Besides, such an 
hypothesis involves an inconsistency, for it implies that there 
are two conflicting inseparable associatious alternating with each 
other. 

The positive views of Mr. J. S. Mill have been already 
anticipated. Belief exists in three cases: the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future. Belief in the Present is the distinc- 
tion between a Sensation and an Idea. In regard to the Past, 
the problem is to separate Memory from Imagination. The 

f roblem of the Future is the distinction between Expectation and 
magination, a distinction involving substantially the same point 
as that between Memory and Imagination. 

Professor Bain states shortly a theory of belief that differs 
materially from both those we have discusseA The great error, 
he says, into which psychologists have fallen is making Belief a 
phenomenon of Intellect. Belief is properly affiliated on the will, 
md not on the Intellect or Emotiona Belief and Disbelief, as psy- 
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chological states, are the same. The contrasting state is Doubt. In 
a state of Belief we are ready to go forward ; in Doubt or Hesitation 
we can see no course open to us assuring us of the object in view. 
Doubt implies inaction or half-hearted action ; Belief implies a 
disposition to act. The test universally applied to the reality 
or genuineness of belief is action. When a government keeps up 
its war establishment, it is because they believe war to be a 
possibility for which they must be prepared. The criterion of 
Faith is Works. We can easily connect, in a general way, the 
state of belief with action ; but we must try to define the re- 
lationship more closely. 

The state of Belief, according to Professor Bain, is one of a 
series of complex states — Desire, Deliberation, Resolution, that 
arise under the pursuit of an Intermediate End. We Desire, 
something out of reach ; we Deliberate, about a distant object ; 
we Resolve, when present action is decided against. In like 
manner, Belief arises when a pleasure in view cannot be attained 
but by some means. There is an assumption, confidence, trust, 
expectation, that our actions will lead to the desired pleasure. 
It is not based on Reason, but is amenable to Reason ; the state 
of Belief may be tried by the intellectual canons of sound or right 
belief. 

If Belief is a complex phase of volition, its sources must be as 
numerous as the sources of our activity. The primary source, 
one that for the first time has had its place in psychology pro- 
perly recognised by Professor Bain, is Spontaneous Activity. The 
old view was that all action begins with impressions on the senses, 
sensations give us the start in volition. Professor Bain’s opinion, 
founded on observation of large classes of facts, is that the active 
energies of the system do not require the stimulus of sensation, 
but liberate themselves. Spontaneous activity does not need 
the support of belief, or the prospect of pleasure. If unchecked, 
an animal, in a fresh state, will go on till its energy is expended. 
But, if it encounters a painful check, its progress will be slackened 
or stopped. A repetition of the same experience will probably 
be sufficient to restrain its ardour in the same direction. If the 
experience were pleasant, the animal would on Ihe contrary pre- 
fer a repetition. Here we have vigorous action, unsupportea by 
belief ; the mind proceeds, as if with the fullest confidence, until 
it meets obstacles. Hence the natural credulity of the mind, 
The logician requires us to show cause why we should believe ; 
the natural man requires to show cause why he should doubt. 
Our belief in the order of nature is but a chastened and subdued 
copy of our primitive confidence : we should act Unhesitatingly 
upon a single example if we were not familiar with the evil 
consequences of such a proceeding. 
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This ingenious tbeory, it must be admitted, renders a veiy 
plausible explanation of dur Belief in the Future. But how about 
Belief in the Past ? " To the logician/’ Professor Bain, ^‘the 
past, however recent, is divided by a deep gulf from the present; 
the idea and the actuality can never be interchanged.” The 
psychologist is not, however, bound to draw the same hard and 
fast line : we really make no radical difference between a 
present and a proximate past” For many purposes, a sensation 
just passing away has an effect equal to the actual sensation. 
Another consideration must be added. Our sensations are em- 
bedded in certain groups, quite different from those connected 
with the ideal. We often determine by its setting, so to speiJr, 
whether a thing belongs to actual experience, or is merely the 
creation of imagination. We ar^ often unable to recollect 
whether we actually did or only intended to do a particular 
thing ; and unless we can recal the collateral circumstances we 
can come to no decision. This opinion regarding Memory agrees 
with Mr. James Mill'a 

Our space forbids us entering into the topics of the second 
volume. The first part of it contaim^ under the modest title of 

Names Requiring Explanation,” a discussion of some of the 
most difficult metaphysical problema The author’s account of Pri- 
vative terms, of the Infinite, of Space, gives little occasion for the 
critical correction of the editor and his accomplished co-annotators. 
On the subject of the Will, or the growth of voluntary control 
over the muscles, he has followed and improved upon Hartley. 

The chapter on the Moral Sense compels a brief notice. Those 
who have observed the unflinching perseverance with which the 
author attempts to bring even the most stubborn phenomena 
under the sweep of association, will not expect him to spare 
the moral sentiments. He did not share in the antipathy, 
which refutes a scientific analysis by the epithet cold-blooded.^ 
Such a prejudice is easier to understand than to justify. When 
a class of feelings is considered primordial or natural they are not 
asked to give an account of themselves ; they are considered their 
own sufficient justification. This absolute character of the 
feelings is, or is supposed to be, taken away,, if they are resolved 
into simpler elementa But nothing appears plainer than that 
describing the origin of a feeling cannot take it away or destroy 
its distinctive peculiarities. Oh the contrary, from the ansdysis of 
a feelings we may often dra# useful hints for its education and 
control 

The author selects for analysis the four cardinal virtues, 
Prudence, Bravery, Justice, Beneficence. Prudence and Bravery 
in the first instance, self-regarding ; their effect upon others 
is secondary and collateral. Uustice and Beneficence, on the 
CVol XCII. No. CLXXXI.]— New Sbeieb, Vol. XXXVI. No. I. N 
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other hand, look in the first place to the good of others. With 
those virtues there are two distinct classes of association: (1) 
when the virtuous acts are performed by ourselves; and (2) 
when they are performed by othera First, then, of virtuous 
acts performed by ourselvea Prudence and Courage are of the 
highest value as media of obtaining pleasure and warding off 
pain. If money, an instrument that can purchase a certain 
range of pleasures, becomes, by the force of association, the 
object of a craving more intense than the desire of any pleasures 
it can buy, why should not Prudence and Courage become, in a 
similar way, the objects of a strong and disinterested affection 1 
Two pleasant consequences attend our performance of virtuous 
acts. Such acts are agreeable to other^^ and as the pleasure they 
derive is beheld by us with pleasure, we indirectly find a pleasure 
in acts that are in themselves disagreeable. But the most im- 
portant reward is the active good-will of our fellow men. 

When our own virtuous acts ore in question, the associations 
are not wholly on the side of pleasure. But the virtuous acts 
of others are accompanied by no drawback ; such acts cost us 
nothing, and benefit us much. The good conduct of our neigh- 
bours is a primary necessity of life. Without a general regard 
to justice, life would be intolerable. The most selfish man, 
although he may be reluctant to deny himself, and to repress 
the motives that draw him away from well-doing, must be 
senuble of the overwhelming importance of inducing others to 
obey the laws that he himself wishes to violate. The best 
inducement is to be just ourselves. There is, in human affairs, 
a latent, but ever-active sense of reciprocity, which quietly 
adjusts the burden of dutiea The maxim favoured by in- 
dependent nations in their dealings with one another is, re> 
ciprocity for benefits, and reprisals for injuries. A second way 
of influencing others is by manifesting a disposition to act 
virtuously. We piaise acts that are beneficial, and condemn 
those that are pernicious. The sense of shame, the painful 
susceptibility to the bad opinion of our fellows, is justly esteemed 
one of the most valuable elements in mo^ educatioa 

The analysis of Praise and Blame has no direct bearing on the 
composition of the moral sense, but it has to the psychologist a 
sufficient interest of its own. The author’s opinion is thtd: 
originally we are indifferent to praise or admiration ; but we 
berome attached to it by connecting it with many agreeable 
consequences. With this Mr. J. S. Mil disagrees. He believes 
^t Praise has become, by association, in itself pleasurable. It 
is denred for itself, not for its consequmices. May we go fisher, 
and adc whether even this theory eziuains all the facts ? Children 
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differ most widely ia this susceptibility to reproof and common* 
dation. If this be due to association, only two explanations 
seem to be admissible. (1) They differ in sensitiveness to consi- 
derations of distinct good and evil ; or (2) they are distinguished 
by the rapidity of the process whereby a means is converted into 
an end. Children do unquestionably differ much in both 
respects ; but whether such diversity fully accounts for the phe- 
nomenon in question, we hesitate to say. If it did not, we 
might fall back on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s central idea — ^that 
means which by association have become independent ends to 
the parents, may be transmitted as independent ends to the 
children. 

Both Mr. J. S. Mill and Frofesror Bain suggest additions to 
the author’s analysis of the moral sense. The former briefly 
reiterates the substance of his admirable analysis of Justice. 
Professor Bain would add an element of disinterested action. 
Allowance must be made for the author. The moral sentiment 
is so fluctuating that no description can be expected to recognise 
and give due prominence to all the relative facta The author 
has done his duty in laying bare the solid basis of the moral 
sense, and in explaining the governing causes of its pro- 
duction. 


Art. VI. — ^Prostitution in Eelation to the 
Kationaii Health. 

Report from, the Select Committee of the Home of Lords on 
the Gontagiom Dieeaeea Act, 1866 ; together with the Pro- 
ceedi/nga of the Committee, Minvitea of JSvidenee, <md Ap- 
pendix. Sesnon 1867-8 

W E purpose' in this article to examine a disease whicli 
is at once social, moral, tmd physical, ai^d, especially, to ex- 
hibit the nature and extent of its agency in destnmngthe heMih 
and vigour of a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
British islands, tainting their blood with an ineradicable 
poison. Of all the maladies with which humanity is afficted, 
prostitution is, we believe, the worst : its causes are the most 
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persistent, its physical effects are the most terrihlo, its social 
and moral complications are the roost numerous and inextricable, 
its whole aspect is the roost saddening, and its cure is the 
most difficult Among the social problems which it behoves 
philanthropists and statesmen to solve, this — ^how may prosti- 
tution be annihilated? — stands pre-eminent; and though, to- 
gether with the several subordinate ones related to and grouped 
around it, uigently demanding solution, it is seemingly the most 
insoluble. The mere statement of the elements of the question is 
beset with almost insuperable difficulties; how much greater, there- 
fore, must be the barreirs opposed to its exhaustive discussion ? By 
conventional agreement society is forbidden to speak on the 
subject unless in whispers ; and he who ventures to write upon 
it in a journal for general readers must either suppress many of 
the most important facts and arguments relating to it, or run the 
risk of damaging the medium which he uses. 

Women, who ever, as a rule, shape their conduct conformably 
to the views and wishes of men, offer the most powerful conser- 
vative resistance to any agitation of this momentous topic : 
many observe and impose the silence of hypocritical ignorance — 
feeling constrained, while wholly conscious of the vast impor- 
tance of the evil in question, to act and speak as if unaware of 
its existence ; and many more, Arom genuine delicacy, avert their 
eyes and resolutely ignore it But surely this ostrich-like cowar- 
dice or timidity cannot continue much longer ! It seems impos- 
rible for English women to {lersist in ignoring a social evil, the 
disease incidental to which is undermining the strength and 
indirectly destroying the lives of a large proportion of the adult 
mfdepopulation — of their brothers, their sons, and their husbands, 
and which is directly destroying their infants, both before and 
after birth. We trust that social propriety and true feminine 
delicacy will always be held sacred ; but there is a false delicacy 
which is alike hostile to needful physiological knowledge and physi- 
cal well-being, which is incompatible with a healthily-constituted 
mind, and which ought to be resolutely put away ; and there 
are occasions when even true delicacy must suffer violence if the 
lives and welfare of others, or self-preservation, cannot be other- 
wise insured. When, as a genius of beneficence, Florence Night- 
ingde encountered the horrors of the militaiy hospitals during 
the Crimean war, she gave practical recognition of this doty. 

But it is not on behalf of others only that we now appeal to 
English women — it is equally and still more urgently on behalf 
of themselves. Thousands upon thousands, chiefly of the lower 
classes, but partly of the higW, are the innocent and defenceless 
victims of a pestilence whose march is so secret, and whose 
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attacks are so insidious, that none can be certiun of escape : 
many a trusting maiden radiant vith happiness, health, and 
beauty, who gives herself in marriage, speedily finds her joy 
turned to mourning, her health to disease, and, it may be, her 
beauty defaced by its loathsome poison ; many a mother has to 
deplore the contamination, not only of her own constitution, but 
that of her child, to which, either before or after birth, in count- 
less instances that poison proves fatal Thus the social malady 
which we now propose to discuss is vitidly interesting to woman : 
it affects her both as a wife and as a mother, and while 
destroying the health of herself and of the dearest objects of her 
affections, too often blights those affections themselves. Suffer- 
ing as she does from its effect^ shall she be restrained by con- 
ventional prohibitions, or even by her own sensitive delicacy, 
from manifesting her interest in it, from exerting her influence 
at once to repress it and to remove its causes, or from labouring in 
every possible way to place herself and those related to her out 
of danger ? On the contrary, we believe that this is precisely 
one of those subjects which it is her most solemn doty to ex- 
amine for herself. We believe that only through the resolute 
co-operation and influence of women is any great and permanent 
diminution of the evil in question possible. If the sexual rela- 
tion is to be ennobled, if passion shall ever be so restrained as to 
become only the intensest expression of -affection, if love shall 
ever be so purified and hallowed as never to degrade and sacri- 
fice, but always to exalt and bles9 its objects, women will as- 
suredly be the chief agents of the change. So greatly do our 
hopes of social amelioration depend on the co-operation with 
wise and earnest men of intelligent and beneficent women, that 
we entreat their attention to the facts we are about to describe. 
We shall say nothing but what the most delicate and refined 
woman might listen to from her physician, nothing but what 
every woman, if she be capable of understanding it, should, in 
our opinion, know. On this subject we believe the language of 
simplicity to be the purest and the least calculated to offend the 
most delicate nature. But the contemplation of disease, of 
which we shall have much to say, is always painful, and not 
seldom revolting: no painting can make the pictures of it 
pleasing ; and especially would the attempt be futile with refe- 
rence to those diseases the character and magnitude of which it 
will be our duty to portray. 

The most saddening and most appalling feature of the literature 
of this terrible subject is the despair which nearly every writer ex- 
hibits, and which seems to deepen in proportion as his knowledge of 
it is at once extensive and exact : the doctrine that prostitution most 
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continue an inseparable accompaniment of civilization has 
become a fixed article of faith. We have met with respectable” 
Christians who because it was once said, " The poor ye have always 
with you,” complacently regard them as a Divine institution 
for the development of their benevolent affections ; and so, in like 
manner, many believe the final cause of prostitution to be equally 
well ascertained, and acquiesce in it with equal satisfaction : we 
were once deeply impressed by the pious gratitude of the wife of 
a dissenting minister, who was thankful that prostitution afforded 
an outlet for passions which otherwise might jeopardize the virtue 
of her own daughters. A French writer thus applauds what he 
regards as a providential arrangement : This sensual traffic is 
the compulsory aid (J/auxUiaire cblig^ of the city police, the 
immoral guardian of public morality, the sad and indispensable 
tributary of the brutal passions of man.” He adds, We cannot 

hope that it will completely disappear but we may 

certainly foresee that it will one day bide itself at the bottom of 
the public sinks, and that it will no longer afilict the sight of 
respectable people.”* The enlightened and benevolent Duc&itelet 
makes use of these hopeless words : Under forms which vary 
fording to climate and national manners prostitution remains 
inherent in great populations ; it is and always will be like those 
congenital maladies against which experiments and systems of 
medicine have contended in vain, and the ravages only of which 
we now strive tolimit”t One of the most authoritative English 
writers on the subject, Mr. Acton, avows his belief as follows : 
^1 am one of those who look upon prostitution as an in- 
evitable attendant upon civilized, and especially closely-packed, 
population. When all is said and done, it is, and I believe ever 
will be, ineradicable.”]: Dr. Sander declares still more un- 
hesitatingly that, ” it is mere absurdity to assert that prostitution 
can ever be eradicated.” § Dr. J. Jeannel, Professor in the School 

• *‘Histoire da la Prostitution,*’ par Pierre Dufour, i. 7-8. 

t *‘De la Prostitution dans la Vllle de Paris, consid4r6e sous le Eapport 
de rHjgiene Publique, de la Morale et de 1* Administration ; outrage appuv^ de 
Documents Statistiques puisis dans les Archives de la Prefecture de Poitce.” 
Par A. J. B. Parent-Du^atelet. Troisidme dditiou, compl6tde par des docu- 
ments Nouveaux et des Notes par MM. A. Trdbucbk et Poin^-Duval ; suivia 
d'un ^dci^ Hj^gidniqu^ Statisqu^ et Administratif sur la Prostitution dans 
les principales YilJes del'Europe. Avec Cartes et Tableaux. Paris: 1857. 
Vol. II., p. 338. 

X ** Prostitution, considered in its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Aspects, in 
London and other Large Cities, with Proposals for the Mitigation and Preven- 
tion oi* its Attendant Evils.'* By William Acton, M.]i.C.S. London: 1867. 
P.15. 

§ ” The History of Prostitution : its Extent, Causes, and Effects Throughont 

the World.” By William W. Sanger, M.D. New York : 1858. P. 19. 
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of Medidne at Bordeaux, has just issued a learned and elaborate 
work, in which he says : — La ndcessitd de cette plaie chronique 
de rhumanitd reconnue paries philosophes et les poetesanciens, 
est avoude mSme rar saint Augustin ; elle n^est point' mise en 
doute par les morcuistes, ni par les bygi^nistes.”* E^en in the 

e ges of this Beview (before the commencement of the pre^nt 
ries), the author of a very valuable paper on Prostitution” 
published nineteen years ago made the following admission: 
'^Without going so far as some writers, who maintain 
prostitution is necessary, and that it contributes to the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity, we feel obliged to admit 
it as a constant fact — a social datum which we have to deal 
with — an evil inseparable from the agglomeration of large 
numbers in one locality .”t And we may add that the opinion 
expressed in these several passages, is distinctly echoed through- 
out the evidence concerning the Contagious Diseases Act, given 
last year before the Select Committee of the House of Lorda 
Such conclusions from such men — men whose knowledge and 
experience seemingly qualify them beyond all others to judge 
rightly — are calculated to destroy the faith of even the most con- 
fident believers in the moral progress of the human race. But 
against the practical infidelity which these conclusions imply, all 
our best feelings rise in rebellion. So strongly do we shrink 
from this desolate and paralysing scepticism, so awful and hope- 
less is the contemplation of the eternal procession of countless 
generations of human beings through the same circle of loathsome 
sin and suffering, that we are impelled to hold fast to our con- 
viction, which being interwoven with the whole texture of our 
thought assumes the nature of instinct, that, sooner or later, time 
will reverse the judgments cited above by effitcing the foul blots 
of moral and physic^ corruption which are now fermenting, and 
spreading their baneful inflilence, throughout every civilized 
community. If we should ever be permitted to mscuss this 
me-eminently difficult pa^rt of a very difficult subject, we should 
be able, we believe, to give good reasons for the faith that is in ua 

Prostitution may for our present purpose be defined as a public 
and pomiscuous traffic of their own persons carried on by women 
for tne sake of gain. Its extent is dependent on a variety of 
causes, which, operating at different times with different degrees 


• *'De la Prostitution dans les Grandes Yilles au dix-neuvi^e SiMe, et 
de Pextinction des Maladies Ydn^riennes.’* Par le Docteur J. JeaimaL 
Paris; 1868. P. 137. 

fThe Great Sin of Great Cities. Being a reprint, by request^ of an aitiole 
entitled ** Prostitution,” from The Westmimier and Foreign Ontarferfy Beriew 
for July, 1860. 
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of force, keep the number of women who resort to it continually 
fluctuating. Of course the number of those women who only 
prostitute themselves occasionally, in order to eke out their scanty 
means of existence when inadequate to sustain life, is that which 
fluctuates flie most. Of such women, including milliners, 
dress-maken^ “needlewomen,” and domestic servants out of 
employ, there is always a great, and greatly sufiering, crowd 
in ia^e cities. It is this large, constantly changing class, the 
individuals of which are unknown, though its presence is recog- 
nised by the police, which has caused the extraordinary discre- 
pancies exhibited by the various calculations of the number of 
prostitutes in London — discrepancies ranging between 6849 and 
80,000 1 Wo believe that the only numbers which can be safely 
trusted are those which represent the lowest class of abandoned 
women, or so called “regular” prostitutes — women known to the 
police, whose tra£Sc in their own persons is their chief business and 
who rely on their gains from this source, together with that of 
thieving, for a livelihood. This class in London, according to 
“ the returns of the constabulary force, presented to Parliament 
in 1839,” amounted to 6871. The estimate of the Home autho- 
rities in 1841, from data collected in 1837, rose to 9409. A 
return of the number of brothels and prostitutes in London, made 
up to May, 1857, ^ves the total number of prostitutes as 8600 ; 
the careful inquiries made by the Metropolitan police in 1859 
showed that at that time the number of “ regular” prostitutes in 
London was 6849 ; but the latest return made by the same agency 
shows that in December, 1868, the number had fallen to 6515. 
In the year 1859 the total number in England and Wales was 
found to be 30,780. In 1858, however, me police found 2020 
less than the number given for 1859, a fact inclining us to 
believe that were the police intimately acquainted with the 
character and habits of the who!# of the lower class of women 
prone to be tempted by the wages of prostitution, they would find 
the number of such far greater than that now given. Indeed it 
is certain, that the great majority of the women comprised in 
these police returns form only the lowest strata of the prostitute 
population, for of the whole 30,780, the extraordinarily large 
number — ^viz., 22,755 (73‘8 per cent.), were proceeded against on 
account of crimes which they were accused of having committed. 
We possess no data enabling us to state the number of women 
of the same class in Ireland and l^tland, but if the proportion 
to the total population be about the same in these parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions as it is in England and Wales^ then we may 
fairly estimate the whole number of “ regular" prostitutes in the 
United Kingdom as not less than 46,000. 

But besides this enormous crowd, which as just shown is chiefly 
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constituted by women of the criminal class^ there is a tar larger 
one, consisting of those whose appearance in the streets as such 
never takes place — who are not seen abroad at unseemly hours— 
who are reserved in manners, quiet and unobtrusive in their 
houses or lodgings,' and whose general conduct is such that the 
most vigilant of constables could have no pretence for claiming 
to be officially aware of their existence.” Mr. Acton thinks that 
if all these were also enumerated the result would be such as 
even to throw into the shade the estimate of those who believe 
there are 80,000 prostitutes in London alone. That the upper 
classes of prostitutes immensely out-number those enumerated 
by the police, is also rendered evident by ascertained facts re- 
specting the prostitution of Paria M. L^on Lefort, who at the 
Academy of Medicine recently read a paper on ‘‘The Prostitution 
of Paris in Relation to the Propagation of Venereal Disease,” 
states that the number of tolemted houses has diminished from 
233 in 184<0, to 165 in 1857, that the number of girls attached 
to them has decreased from 1976 in 1857 to 1306 in 1867, and 
that this decrease is accompanied by a formidable increase of 
clandestine prostitution exempt from all sanitary inspection. M. 
Lecmur, the head of the ** Bureau des Moeurs,” estimates the 
number of clandestine prostitutes in Paris at 30,000. Now for 
the purpose of framing bis estimate he is enabled to possess him- 
self of data far more reliable than any obtainable in England for 
a like purpose, and probably more reliable than those obtainable 
in any other capital city on the Continent. If the number of 
women in London corresponding to the class called clandestine 
prostitutes in Paris bears the same relation to the total popula- 
tion of the English metropolis as the clandestine prostitutes do 
to the total population of the French metropolis, then the actual 
number of such women in London must be about 49,000, in 
addition to the ‘‘regular” prostitutes, 6515 in number, already 
mentioned, or about 55,500 in all. And if a like proportion 
between the number of “regular” prostitutes and that of the 
class corresponding to the clandestine prostitutes of France be 
assumed to obtain throughout the United Kingdom, then the 
total number of women who live wholly or in part by means of 
prostitution, is about 368,000. Of course it is impossible to say 
how nearly this calculation approaches the reality. Availing 
ourselves of the experience of the Parisian authorities, wo 
.may observe in passing that no “contarious diseases act,” how- 
ever stringent and however zealously administered by the 
police, could be applied to above one-eighth part of this 
appallingly large prostitute-population : all except the 46,000 
regular” prostitutes — ^viz., the *322,000 of a superior class-^— 
would continue exempt from compulsory medictu supervision, 
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and would successfully defy all the arts of the police to subject 
them to registration and official control. Moreover, it appeare 
that while the relatively small class of “ regular*’ prostitutes is 
decreasing, this superior and already large class is increasing. 
Facts just mentioned show the progress of this change in Paris ; 
and a comparison of the returns made by the metropolitan police 
for 1857, and those of 1837, shows that the total number of 
** low” women infesting low neighbourhoods throughout London 
was 281 less in 1857 than it was in 1837 ; whereas the number 
of well-dressed women walking the streets increased during the 
intervening period from 1994 to 2616, or to the extent of 622. 

A peculiarly sad and affecting feature of this mournftil subject 
is the extreme youth of a considerable proportion of those who 
support themselves more or less entirely by prostitution : 2037 
out of the 30,780 prostitutes of England and Wales are under 
16 years of age.* In the course of eight years, three of the 
chief London Hospitals afforded medical aid, says Dr. Ryan, to 
2700 patients between the ages of 11 and 14 who were suffering 
from venereal disease. A still greater number were refused 
admittance, he says, for want of room. In Scotland the pro- 
portion of very young prostitutes seems to be less than in 
England. Of 1000 patients admitted into the Lock Hospital of 
Edinburgh, only 42 were under 16 years old, the great majority, 
662, being between 16 and 20. “ Certain quarters of London,” 
says Mr. Acton, are positively infested by juvenile offenders, 
whose effrontery is more intolerably disgusting than that of their 
elder sisters. These young things spring from the lowest dregs 
of the population ; and from what I can learn of their habits, 
their seduction — ^if seduction it can be called — has been effected, 
with their own consent, by boys no older than themselves. • • • / 
These halffledged nurslings tfdi:e to prostitution as do their 
brothers of the same age to thieving and other evil courses, for a 
bare subsistence.” (pp. 18, 19.) There can be little doubt of the 
terrible fact that many parents either countenance their children 
in entering on a life of prostitution, or actually lead them into it, 
Mr. Tait has enumerated the following cases which he has 
collected, of mothers living with their daughters . who were 
prostitutes : 2 mothers with 4 daughters each ; 6 mothers wim 
3 ('aughteis eacM^'lO mothers with 2 daughters ^ch; 24 
mothers with 1 daughter each. Here we see 41 mothers con- 
curring with their 67 daughters in their horrible trade. It seems 
probable also that the youngest prostitutes often become such 
through the influence of their elder sisters. In the course of a 
year Mr. Tait met with 1 case of 6 sisters ; I of 6 ; 8 of 4 ; 10 


• ** Judicial Statistics,” 1860, p. 8. 
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of 3; and 18 of 2, who were living together as prosti* 
tutea^ Similar facts are exhibited in a table compiled by 
Duchatelet, and which comprised 5183 women registered in 
Paris: of these there were discovered 164 cases of 2 sisters, 4 of 
3 ; and 3 of 4. Besides these there were 16 cases of a mother 
and daughter ; 4 of an aunt and niece ; and 22 of two cousins- 
german. Here are 436 women whose relatives practised prosti- 
tution along with them in Paris within the space of 8 years. 

^ The length of time during which these unhappy women con- 
tinue to exercise their profession, and their ultimate fate, have 
given rise to much discussion, and also to much sentimental 
fiction. Only of late has the truth forced its way through the dense 
mass of mere assertion which has long been accepted instead of, 
and has prevented the search for, simple facts. It has been con- 
fidently stated and frequently repeated, that English prostitutes 
sink rapidly from one grade of their wretched life to a lower and 
a lower one, until they reach the lowest depths of misery and in- 
famy ; that only in extremely rare and exceptional cases do they 
ever escape from their degraded position ; and that from the time 
they enter on their fatal career their lives are seldom prolonged 
beyond three or four years. Mr. Tait says, that “ in the course 
of three years very few can be recognised by their old acquain- 
tances;, if they are so fortunate as to survive that period he 
believes that not above one in eleven survives her twenty- fifth year, 
and that perhaps not less than a fifth or sixth of all who 
have embraced a life of prostitution die annually.'' Captain Miller 
ostiinates that the average length of time during which prostitutes 
continue as such is 5 years, and states, that ‘‘the most common 
termination of their career is by early death.” Dr. Byan has 
expressed opinions to the same effect Dr. Sanger, referring to 
the prostitutes of New York, says : “ The average duration of life 
among these women does not exceed four years from the begin- 
ning of their career. There are, as in all cases, exceptions to this 
rule ; but it is a tolerably well-established fact that one-fourth of 
the total number of abandoned women in this city die every 
year.’^ (p. 456.) 

Duchatelet, who has been followed by Mr. Acton, examined 
this question in an unbiassed spirit, and arrived at a conclusion 
veiy different from that of the authorities jWnt quoted ; and, as 
it seems to us, all reliable data now available strongly support 
his views. He, as well as Mr. Acton, so far agrees with 
them as to admit that, in respect to a very restricted class 
of the lowest of the low, the average duration of life may 
be the time they allege; but he shows that the great 


• « Magdalenism ; an Inquiry into the Extent, Causes, and Consequenees of 

Prostitution in Edinburgh.** By William Tait, Surgeon. 1860. P. 29. 
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majority of prostitutes enjoy better health than other women of 
the class from which they are chiefly supplied ; that the down- 
ward progress and death of the prostitute, in the absolute ranks 
of that occupation, are exceptional ; and that she succumbs at 
last, not to that calling, nor to venereal disease, but in due time, 
and to other maladies common to respectable humanity. 

It is well known that the upper and middle ranks of prostitutes 
are always abundantly numerous ; now if they pass from these 
ranks through the several intermediate ones, until they reach the 
lowest, with a rapidity approaching that asserted of them, either 
this corrupt and corrupting stream of human beings must over- 
flow and deluge the lowest parts of each great city, or, having 
drained ail the higher social levels, it must proceed without 
obstruction to empty its living flood into the all-receptive ocean of 
death. But, strange to say, neither of these results is observable. 
The table showing the relative distribution of prostitutes over the 
different police divisions of London accords with what, a priori^ 
we should expect to be the relative degrees of demand for them 
in each of these divisions, regard being had at the same time to 
the fact, that many girls who reside in inferior neighbourhoods 
for the sake of economy, exercise their profession in wealthier 
districts. It is true, that of the 8600 prostitutes enunaerated in 
the return for 1 857, and spread over the 1 7 police divisions of 
London, 1803 are congregated in one division (H), but this 
division consists of Spitalfields, Houndsditch, Whitechapel, and 
Batcliff, and comprises the places of resort of a large majority of 
the sailors in the port of London. If the large number in this 
division were to any considerable extent the result of the rapid 
degradation of women from higher positions, it ought gradually 
to increase from year to year, unless death keeps the balance 
even. But, in fact, the total number of “ low” women, infesting 
low neighbourhoods throughout London, is as we have just shown, 
absolutely lessening; whereas the number of well-dressed women 
walking the streets is increasing at more than double the rate at 
which that of the ** low” class is decreasing. 

A certain number, no doubt, of thriftless and reckless, or stupid 
and helpless women, gradually sink during their wretched career 
until they reach the lowest deep to which woman can be degradt^ ; 
and there is reason for believing that those of the lowest class die 
off much more rapidly than their sisters in the ranks above them. 
They are less comfortably lodged, less well fed, more exposed to 
the cold of inclement seasons, while less fitted to withstand its 
effects, and, most important of all, they are fearfully addicted to 
‘ “ drink.” These are the powerful auxiliaries and agencies ot death 
amongst this most debased and most pitiable class of human 
beings. But to whatever extent their mortalltymay be increased 
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by these agencies, they certainly do not kill off their victims with 
a rapidity approaching in any degree to that which would be 
necessary in order to enable them to destroy annually a fourth, 
as stated by Dr. Sanger, or a filth or a sixth, as stated by Mr. 
Tait, of all who embrace a life of prostitution, and to cut off 
ten- elevenths of the whole before they pass their twenty-fifth year. 

It is popularly believed that a large number die of the 
diseases directly induced by prostitution, but this conviction will 
not stand the test of facts : according to statistics furnished by 
the registrar-general, it appears that throughout London during 
the years 1846-7-8, the deaths of only seventy-three women were 
due to these diseases; that in 1855 of 468 deaths of females 
from syphilis in England and Wales 318 were of children under 
five years of age ; and consequently that only 150 of those who 
died of venereal disease in England and Wales were above that 
age. But of this number nine were under ten years of age, and 
thirteen above forty-five, so that only 128 out of the whole 
number could have been actual prostitutes, and capable of being 
destroyed as such. This number is only about 1^ percent, upon 
the total number of prostitutes as enumerated by the police in 
London alone. The whole mortality of prostitutes at St. Lazare, 
the female venereal hospital at Paris, was but sixteen in 1853, and 
seventeen in 1854;'’ and these deaths were principally caused by 
non-syphilitic affections. 

The fact is, the average mortality of prostitutes while living as 
such is not greater, as is commonly affirmed, but is probably less 
than that of respectable women in their own rank of life. The 
most attractive kind of physical beauty is that which is at once 
the result and expression of a well-developed and thoroughly 
healthy organization ; and it is precisely the possessor of such an 
organization who is most exposed to the temptations of the 
seducer, and who, therefore, is most likely to be led or driven, 
sooner or later, to adopt a life of prostitution. Horrible as the 
truth may be, it is we fear indisputable that the ranks of this 
section ot civilized communities are, to a great extent, recruited 
from the finest women of their order, seduction being the means 
by which the healthiest and most vigorous are selected.* . They 
live an idle life, pass much of their time in the open air, are 
generally well clothed and well fed, and thus proceed in their 
career with a capacity of withstanding the attacks of disease and 


* The fact of a girl’s seduction generally warrants her possession of youth, 
health, good looks, and a well-proportioned frame— qualifications usuimy in- 
compatible with a feeble constitution.** — Jcio». p. 60. 

**li*eml^npoint de beaucoup de prostitutes et leur brlllant ttat de santt 
frappent tons ceux qul les regardant en masse, et qui les voient Cutties en 
assez grand nombre.'*— i. 185. 
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of bearing its results, which is denied to their more respectable 
but poorer and harder- worked sistera “ Notwithstanding,” says 
Mr. Acton, **all her excesses (aud legion is their name), the 
prostitute passes through the furnace of a dissipated career less 
worse from wear than her male associatea” Duchatelet, while 
recognising that in Paris, as in London, there is a small section 
of prostitutes of the very lowest class the members of which die 
off rapidly, yet sums up the results of his inquiry concerning the 
average health of Parisian prostitutes in these words : — 

“ All that I have said on the chances to which prostitutes are ex- 
posed of suffering from various diseases, confirms the truth of that 
which has often been repeated to me by medical men and others who, 
having charge of them, observe them, viz., that in spite of the many 
excesses they indulge in, and of the many causes of disease to which 
they are liable, their health resists attacks better than does the 
average health of women who have children, and who do ordinary 
domestic work ; and that if any of the diseases to which all are liable 
actually seize upon them, they do not appear to suffer more seriously 
than other people. In short they have, as was once said to me, iron 
bodies capable of bearing excesses which would quickly ruin other 
women.” 

This statement was first published in 1836. In 1857 the 
editors of the work in which it appears testify to its correctness 
as follows : — “ The observations which we have been able to make, 
seem to confirm the opinion expressed by Parent-Duchatelet, that 
prostitutes are not more subject than other women to ordinary 
diseases.’" — (i. 258-9). 

If, as the foregoing evidence shows, only a small proportion of 
women die while in the ranks of prostitution, if the number of 
the lowest classes of prostitutes does not steadily augment by the 
continuous degradation of women from higher levels, and if, 
although fresh victims are being added daily to the crowd of 
social outcasts, the total number in London, at least, does not 
materially increase, there must be some way or ways ignored by 
most writers on prostitution, by which a large number escape 
eveiy year from their debasing occupation. What becomes of 
them ? As prostitutes in En^and, excepting those in certain 
towns where the Contagious Diseases Act is now in operation, are 
neither registered by the police nor subject to any kind of 
governmental supervision, it is impossible to obtain authentic 
accounts of their career and ultimate fate. We can only 
assure ouimlves of certain catdinid facts ; for the rest we are 
left to conjecture. In such cases anedogy is generally our best 
guide, and often proves a very good one. W hat is true of French 
prostitutes is likely, mutatia muikmdia^ to be also true of Eng- 
lish prostitutes. like caimes are operating in both countries, 
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and will probably issue therefore in like results. Duchatelet has 
assembled a great number of authentio and very curious facts 
illustrative of the career of the French prostitutes, and showing 
what is the ultimate fate of a large proportion of them. At the 

r ehcture of the Parisian police, there is an office designated 
Bwreau des mcemre. This department has sole charge of the 
Parisian prostitutes. When entering on the vocation they have 
chosen, or when detected in exercising it, they are compelled, 
after a rigid examination into their history and condition, to enter 
into a sort of contract involving submission to a code of rules 
prescribed for their guidance ; and thus they place themselves 
entirely under the supervision and control of the police. 

The name, age, residence, and other particulars of each are re- 
gistered ; each is obliged to appear at stated intervals for medical 
examination ; their movements are consequently known. In 1 Sol 
the number on the Paris register varied each month from 4177 
to 4292, the average for the year being 4232. In the same year 
the number of names erased from the register was 835 ; this was 
the lowest number of erasures during the preceding ten years. 
In 1848 and '49 the erasures were 1281 and 1145 respectively. 
During the ten years from 1845 to 1854 inclusive, the average 
number of registered prostitutes was, fractions apart, 4237 ; while 
the average number of annual erasures was 1001^ or nearly 
a fourth of the whole. It is thus evident that the average length 
of time during which prostitutes continuously exercise their pro- 
fession under the supervision of the police in Paris, is a little 
more than four years, and that within that period nearly the 
whole of them disappear and give place to a fresh supply. 

Of the 10,013 women whose names were erased from the regis- 
ter during the ten years just mentioned, death, if we are to credit 
the assertions of several philanthropic authors, must have carried 
off by far the greater part. The truth is, out of the whole num- 
ber, death caused the erasure of only 953 names during the 
period in question. The following authentic statement shows in 
what manner the whole number disappeared : — 


Table of Eratures of the Names of Women from the Paris Register during ten 
gears^from 1845 to 1854 inclusive^ mth a statement of the motives for the 


same. 

Women permanenUj ensed. 

Died • 

Married 

Proved to have other means of existence • 
Entered into employment .,•••• 


Daring ten Yeeriy 

years. arerage. 

Adults 870 87' 

Minors 83 8*3 

; Adults 233 23*3 

i Minors 8 *8 

Adults 136 13*6 

I Minors 6 *6 

; Adults 1060 106- 

'Minors 41 4*1 
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disappearance 

f Jadicial condemnation .... 153 
In consequence of < Transfer to an asjlum or house of 

{ refuge 89 

Having obtained a Tolerance-book (permission to keep 
a brothel) 92 


Women ythote names were eras^ provieionally. mra^ 

In consequence of J By means of passports .... 2977 297*7 

disappearance ) Ceased to appear at the Bureau • 4276 427*6 


Total 10,013 


1001*3 


We have said that the average length of time during which 
the registered women of Paris continiiotialy practise prostitution 
in that city is slightly above four years ; but a large proportion 
of the women whose names are provisionally erased, and a few of 
those whose names are completely erased, reappear and are re- 
registered. 

liable showing the number of women re-established under control. 


from 1S45 to 1854 inclusive. 

Daring ten Yearly 

years. arerage. 

Women re-established /application for erasure . • . 231 23*1 

under control, after I departure with passport . . . 1630 163* 

having been discharged I ceasing to appear 2445 244*5 

and erased from the | condemnation 99 9*9 

register in conse- [transfer to House of Correction 21 2*1 

quenceof 'obtaining a Tolerance-book . . 81 8*1 

Total 4507 460*7 


Prostitutes are especially habituated to migrate from one town 
to another, and this table of course includes a large number of 
women who thus left town for a time, as well as of those who 
struggled to escape from their degraded position, who succeeded 
for a time, but who at length were forced back to the only re- 
source left to them. After one or more subsequent trials many 
of these, no doubt, permanently escaped ; the residue consists of 
those helpless or incorrigible creatures who continue to practise 
prostitution as long as they can live by it, who descend from bad to 
wome, who at length, when not infesting the lowest haunts of the 
capital, are either in a hospital or a prison ; and who finally form 
by far the largest proportion of tnose who e8ca}>e for ever 
from the hated control of the police only by the intervention 
of death. 

Of those women who, having once bad their names erased 
from the register, never allow them to be re-inscribed there, about 
a fourth part leave Paris, and ex% not traceable afterwards ; a 
large number become milliners, sempstresses, washerwomen, shop- 
keepers, or sellers of fruit, oysters, and Other articles in the streets; 
a few have accumulated a sufiident sum to insure them an inde- 
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pendent income ; a few have had incomes settled upon them ; 
many many ; a Qertain number live with rich men as wives with- 
out the legal bond ; a far greater number live in a like relation 
with workmen^ chiefly old bachelors or widowers, and pass for 
their le^timate wives ;* and a considerable proportion become 
domestic servants in families of every social grade — some of them 
as nurses of children, some as ladies’ maids.t Thus ceasing to 
act as prostitutes by commendng or recommencing a " respect- 
able” career, women who a litiM time before would have been 
regarded as outcasts too debased to be spoken to, are admitted 
into the houses of the refined and affluent classes, are entrusted 
by mothers with the care of their children, become the atten- 
dants and prolMbly not seldom the confidants, of their daughters 
just blooming into womanhood, and, in short, entering every de- 
partment of domestic life, have confided to them, at one time or 
another, the most important or the most cherished interests of a 
considerable section of society. 

If we bear in mind that though the whole of the registered 
prostitute population of Paris is renewed in little more than four 
years, 45 per cent, of the newly registered consist of women 
whose names had been previously registered and erased, we may 
fairly conclude that altogether six years is about the average 
length of time during which women lead a life of prostitution m 
Paris. 

The destination of the prostitutes of Copenhagen accords very 
closely with that of those in Paris, and, which is esperially re- 
markable, the rate at which in each capital they pass through 
their transitional state is nearly the same ; in exactly four years 
a number equal to the average number on the register at any 
given time wholly disappears. During the six years ending 
1849, the average number of prostitutes registered at the begin- 
ning of each year, at Copenhagen, was 233 ; the average number 
added to the register each year during the same period was 27 ; 
and the average number erased from the register each year 
during the same jperiod was 571-, showing a steady diminution 
of the number registered, at the ratio, within a fraction, of 81 a 


* An inspector of Paris street sweepers informed M. Dnchatelet that two- 
thirds of them are provided with wives in the manner we have mentioned. The 
rag-dealers are said to follow their example. 

t lu Dttchatelet’s analysis of the sitnations entered upon by 461 prostitutes 
who became domestic servants, he says that ”38 entrhrent chez des gens riches, 
ohez beaucoUp de femmes titr^es, en qnalitd de bonnes d’enfants on femmes de 
chambre; 19 riiez des magistrats, dm ayooats, des mddedns, dm actistm; 
9 ohez de gros ndgooiants en qualite de demoisellm de bontiqne et de comptok ; 
6 dans dm pensionnats et dm maisons d’dducation.”— i. B89. 

[Vol. XOII. No. OLXiXI.]— Nbw SmiES, Yol XXXVI. No. L 0 
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year. The following table shows what became of the whole 
number removed 


Went to service or work 

Given over to the Commission for the poor 

Total. 

101 ... 
99 ... 
6 ... 

Annaal 

average. 



16f 


95 ... 

!.... 16| 

Tipft flift ftftnntrv ......... 

11 ... 

14 

Died 

29 ... 

4 .% 

Committed suicide ........ 

6 ... 


Total 

347 

~&n 


We have not learnt what is the proportion of women who are 
re-registered in Copenhagen, but as nearly a third of the names 
removed from the register each year are erased on account of 
marriage, it is probable that the proportion of re-registered 
women is less in Copenhagen than in Paris. On this account 
we incline to believe that the average length of time during which 
women practise prostitution in Copenhagen is about five years. 

Seeing that in Paris and Copenhagen prostitution for the great 
mass of women who resort to it is proved indisputably to be, as 
Parent-Duchatelet observes, ^'but a transitional state, that the 
greater part of them quit it by the end of the first year, and that 
very few persist in it to the end of life,*’* are we entitled to 
infer that prostitution in England is a state equally transitional, 
that it is escaped from to an equal extent and with equal rapidity, 
and that a very large majority of those who have practised it 
merge again into general society, obtaining positions similar to 
those acquired by their sisters in the capitals of France and 
Denmark? An affirmative answer, with certain qualifications, 
may, we think, be confidently given to this question. The result 
will no doubt be modified by differences in the character, opinions, 
and circumstances of women in each country. It seems not 
improbable that the natural gaiety and love of social pleasures 
which distinguish the French may exert a powerful influence in 
inducing French women of the lower class to take to prostitution ; 
that French ideas of social morality which' tolerate concubinage 
to an extent unrecognised in England, having narrowed the gidf 
between respectability and social outlawry in France, facilitate 
equally both th^ first passage over it and the second back again ; 
that the passport system and the inquisitorial power pf the French 
police, by enabling parents to recover their erring children, result 
in the reclamation of a certain number of prostitutes who thus 

* ^^*Eappelons-noas qne la prostitution n’est, poor la masse des fiUes 
nubliqoes, qu’oii 4tat transitoire; qu’eiles le quittent poor la plupart dds 
la premidre anode, que trds pen y ]^r8istent josqxi’^ extinction.”— i. 584. 
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rapidly give j)lace to others ; and that the sanitary regulations to 
which all registered prostitutes in Paris are compelled to submiti 
may insure to the lowest class of them a longer term of life than 
is permitted to the corresponding class in England. On the other 
hand, the strong element of seriousness in the English people, 
the almost savage severity with which a large proportion of them 
punish any infraction of their social code in matters sexual, their 
remorsele^ persecution of the fallen, who, for the first offence, 
are too often treated as the worst of social malefactors, the almost 
insuperable barriers encountered by a hitherto respectable girl 
who, having fallen, struggles to recover her position, the cruelty 
with which she is often deprived of all courage to make the 
attempt, by being made to feel that she is hopelessly ^4ost” 
and ruined,” and the absence of that tacit acquiescence in 
concubinage which obtains in France, constitute a group of 
circumstances tending to impede either the way to prostitution 
or the exit from it Bearing in mind these qualifying influences, 
and striving to estimate them at their true value, we believe 
that the general career and ultimate fate of the prostitute popu- 
lation of London is essentially the same as that of Paris ; that, 
as^ a rule, subject of course to many exceptions, prostitution is 
also in England only a transitional state,” but that the phases 
of it are passed through somewhat less rapidly than in France ; 
that the proportion entering or emerging from it within a given 
period is less ; that the number who never escape, and who con- 
sequently die as prostitutes, is, perhaps, greater ; and finally that 
whereas, exceptions apart, the total prostitute population of 
Copenhagen vanishes within a period of five years, and that 
of Paris within six years, its place in each capital being filled 
by a new supply, that of London, exceptions apart, does not, 
perhaps,* disappear and become replaced in a less period than 
seven years. 

This conclusion, arrived at by analogical reasoning, and cor- 
rected by a consideration of the modifying facts just indicated, 
seems to receive confirmation even from the statements of those 
inquirers who, assigning a period of from three to five years as 
the average duration of the life of prostitutes, maintain that, 
exceptions apart, the whole prostitute population actually dies off 
within that time. It is remarkable that not one of these writers 
bases his assertions on statistical evidence — which, indeed, is not 
to be had ; tb a certain extent, however, they are supported by 
observation : prostitutes are observed to' disappear. We have 
already quoted the statement of Mr. Tait (the result of bis 
observations at Edinburgh), that of the prostitutes observable at 
a given date very few can be recognised at the end of three years 
from that date. The authorities entrusted with the control of the 

o a 
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vagrant and pauper institutions of the city of New York, ordered 
the police to submit a series of elaborate questions prepared by 
Dr. Sanger to the prostitutes of each munici^ ward. Dr. 
Sanger estimates the number of prostitutes in the ' city as 
6000; he bases bis estimate on police returns in answer to 
inquiries made in 1858. These returns, which were to some 
extent the result of conjecture by the several inspectors of police, 
give the total number as 3867. Answers to the questions pre< 
pared by Dr. Sanger are published by him as having been given 
by 2000 only. Why that number has been fixed on be does not 
say. The question— “ For what length of time have you been a 
prostitute ?*— having been proposed to 2000 women, answers 
were elicited from them which are embodied in the following 
table : — 


Time. 

Namben. 

1 month . . 

. . 71 

2 months . . 

. . 49 

3 . 

. . 76 

4 „ . . . 

. . 62 

6 „ . . . 

. . 51 


. . 126 

7 „ . . . 

. . 129 

8 ., . . . 

. . 17 

9 ..... 

. . 21 

10 

. . 32 

1 year . . . 

. . 325 

2 years . . . 

. . 55 

3 „ . . . 

. . 245 

4 .... . 

. . 203 

5 ..... 

. . ]26 

6 .... . 

. . 87 

7 ..... 

. . 56 

8 ..... 

. . 69 

9 ..... 

. . 32 

10 .... . 

. . 26 

11 ..... 

. . 8 

12 ..... 

. . 14 

1879 


Time. 

Numbers. 

Bt. forward 

. 1879 

13 years .... 

. . 6 

14 St * * * * * 

. . 7 

15 jt * * * * * 

. . 9 

16 

. . 13 

17 

. . 3 

18 ft • .... 

. . 4- 

19 tt 

. . 8 

20 „ 

. . 4 

21 tt 

. . 1 

22 • . . . . 

. . 1 

23 

. . 2 

24 

. . 2 

25 

. . 1 

27 tt • • • • • 

. . 1 

29 . a 

. . 1 

30 • . • • . 

. . 1 

32 

. . 1 

34 tt * * * * * 

. . 1 

35 a . . * . 

a . 1 

Unascertained . . 

. . 53 


Total . . . 2000 


Assuming that the number of prostitutes, in proportion to the 
population, does not rapidly vary, and that the causes which 
detenhine their movements are always alike operative the ques* 
tion, “ How long have you been a prostitute V would have elicited 
the same answers had it been asked at any time — say twelve 
months — after the date at which it was actually answered If so, 
and assuming the answers to be given correctly — which is as- 
suming a great deal — 1177 women out of 2000 must leave the 
ranks of prostitution in New York annually, their place being 
supplied by an equal number of fresh ones j and, what is stifl 
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more remarkable, out of . the 1177 who are thus presumed to 
abandon prostitution each year, 270 must do so at the end, 
and 634 before the end of twelve months from the date at which 
they begin their dissolute career. 

In commenting on this table Dr. Sanger, referring to 
Duchatelet's statistics, says, " In Paris 6| per cent had survived 
the horrors of courtesan life for fourteen years ; in New York only 
2f per cent, have reached the same period. In Paris 17| per 
cent existed ; in New York, 3f per cent, exist after ten years of 
exposure, (p. 485.) This passage plainly implies his convic- 
tion that death is the chief, if not sole agent by which 1177 
out of 2000 women were removed from the scene in two years ! 
This rate of mortality is more frightfully rapid even than that 
which he has himself formally assigned to New York prostitutes. 
He says, “Estimating the prostitutes of New York at 6000 
(and this is not an exaggerated calculation), the appalling 
number of 1500 erring women are hurried to their last long 
homes each year of our existence.” {p. 456.) 

If this unqualified statement were based on authentic records 
of death, we should be bound to believe it ; but as it rests only 
on the phrase, “it is a toleroMy well established fact that one- 
fourth of the total number of abandoned women in this city die 
every year,” we do not hesitate to designate it as one of the many 
extraordinary fictions which seem to have been invented to in- 
crease and intensify the horrots of the horrible subject to which 
they relate. The “ tolerably well established fact,” as well as the 
table just given, proves too much. If there are 6000 prostitutes 
in New York, and if as the table shows, 1177 out of each 2000 
disappear annually, then the total number of those who thus dis- 
appear is 3531. Assuming the reliableness of the tabulated 
ansAvers, and the conclusion implied b^ Dr. Sauger that all those 
who dis{ippear have died, we must believe in the absolute destruc- 
tion of 3531 prostitutes in New York each year! Now, as 
already shown, of the whole number of names which were erased 
from the Paris register in ten years, less than 10 per cent, were 
erased in consequence of death. If we apply the Paris rate of 
mortality to the number of New York prostitutes who disappear 
each year according to Dr. Sanger, and also to the number de- 
ducible from the table given above, the results are as follows : — 
In the one case 1 50 quit prostitution yearly by the gates of death, 
and 1350 escape by avenues leading them where they may find 
many years of life still in store for them ; in the other, 353 enter 
“the undiscovered country,” and the enormous numW of 3178 
partly merge into the mass of the “respectable” population of 
New York, and partly spread themselves over the vast re^ons of 
the United States. If in consequence of the non-application to 
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New York prostitutes of sanitary regulations like to those in 
operation at Paris we were to assume their mortality to double 
that of their Paris sisterhood — and by doing so we should, we 
believe, be going far beyond the truth — the actual mortality 
would still be so far below Dr. Sanger's estimate as to deprive it 
of any claim to credence. 

Dr. Sanger has himself supplied data which effectually confute 
his own conclusion. Of the 2000 women questioned under his 
superintendence, tS21 gave an afSrmative answer to the question, 
"Have you had any disease incident to pro.stitution ?" and of 
this number 571 admitted th^t they haa been affected with 
syphilis, which alone claims consideration in this connexion. 
Assuming 6000 prostitutes in New York, and that a like propor- 
tion of all were similarly affected simultaneously (a very impro- 
bable supposition), there would be a total of 1713 thus suffering. 
Therefore after allowing nine for tho average annual mortality 
among 1500 women between the ages of fifteen and thirty, 
syphilis, according to Dr. Sanger, must be fatal in 1491 out of 
1713 cases, — an absurdity so glaring that he feels compelled to 
suggest " outrageous assaults,” the brutal control of " bullies,” 
"intemperate habits,” and " mental anguish,”, as co-operate agents 
of death. Knowing how extremely few are the deaths of adults 
directly ascribable to syphilis in Great Britain, where no sanitary 
control of prostitutes exists, we believe that it is very rarely im- 
mediately fatal to adults in New York. As to the other causes 
assigned for the extraordinary mortality alleged, we presume that 
even in New York such outrageous assaults on women as prove 
fatal are extraordinary facts, and do not occur at the rate of three 
or four a day. Intemperance, doubtless, shortens life,but alcohol 
when drunk to the extent it is by the most reckless, is generally 
a slow poison, and requires years in which to kill its victim. 
Mental anguish, too, is rarely more rapid : suddenly broken 
hearts are exceptional phenomena; grief debilitates, but 
seldom swiftly destroys. By extinguishing the animal spirits it 
withdraws their healtLgiving influence from the body, and thus 
renders it an easier prey to any disease which may attack it ; like 
alcohol, however, its fatal effects are manifested in the course of 
years rather than months, whereas by far the largest proportion 
of the New York prostitutes whose alleged deaths nave to be 
amounted for, enter and disappear from the ranks of prostitution 
within the year. 

There can be no doubt that when the horrible realities and 
pr^pects of a prostitute's life are practically revealed to her, she 
strives with all her might, in tne great majority of cases, so 
long as hope does not desert her, to escape from the terrible 
doom which she knows overtakes nearly au those who remain 
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after beauty and youth have forsaken them. Prostitutes are still 
human creatures with human feelings and instincts. What it is 
to be a social outcast, desolate among millions, homeless, friend- 
less, spumed by relatives, cursed by a father, and denied the last 
surest refuge of the suflfering — ^a mothei^p love, they can feel as 
poignantly as their more fortunate sisters. They are still women ; 
and, though yielding themselves to the mere sensual passions of 
their patrons for the sake of gain, yearn for real aifections, for 
children, and all those domestic joys which are supremely dear 
to their sex. Moreover, many of them during their tender years 
received religious instruction from the Sunday-school, or from 
pious mothers. Though hidden deep in their hearts, that Chris- 
tian influence not seldom exerts its power — inducing a sense of 
sin and a fear that the eternal welfare of the soul is imperilled. 
Making the efforts which they do to free themselves from their 
degradation, their success will necessarily vary according to the 
barriers which they encounter. We have already seen reasons to 
believe that those barriers are less, while the facilities for escape 
are greater, in France than in England. In America the temp- 
tations to enter on, and the means of relinquishing a life of pros- 
titution, are even greater than they are in France. A large 
number of girls arrive at the port of New York as immigrants 
and strangers bordering on destitution : ensnared by wretches 
who lie in wait for them, and constrained by poverty, many of 
them are tempted to prostitute themselves for the means of exis- 
tence. A few months’ experience disgusts them with their new 
life, admonishes them of the danger of continuing it, and at the 
same time enables them to learn of the numerous openings which 
America presents to all who are able and willing to labour, and so 
to “work out their salvation.” They are not slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunities they meet with, and hence it is, as we believe, 
that such an enormous proportion of New York prostitutes dis- 
appears each year. Instead of dying, the great majoiity con- 
tribute to swell the ranks of the industrious, and afterwards the 
population of the great republlic. Thus the “transitional state” 
is passed through most rapidly in America, less rapidly in France 
and Denmark, and least rapidly in England. But though here the 
movement may be slower — though prostitution may be a longer 
phase in the life of Englishwomen who practise it ; it is no leas 
surely passed through and emerged from by a very large propor- 
tion of all who enter it. “ To a most surprising, and year by 
year increasing extent,” says Mr. Acton, “ the better inclined 
class of prostitutes become the wedded wives of men of every 
grade of society, from the peerage to the stable A great num- 


* Theftoman Catholic Church, which refuses to tolerate prostitution, adopts. 
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ber relinquish prostitution in consequence of having formed rela- 
tionships which, except in the absence of the legal bond, present 
all the features of true conjugal life ; some, having obtained from 
their former lovers pecuniary provisions, are sought for and 
married on account of them ; many are aided in their endeavours 
to support themselves in various small businesses; many 
emigrate to the United States and the British colonies ; and a 
large number — a considerable proportion of whom also marry 
sooner or later — re-enter on domestic service, in which they had 
formerly been employed. 

We have been thus careful to demonstrate the certainty that 
prostitution is mainly a transitional state through which thousands 
of British women are constantly passing, because, as we shall see 
hereafter, a conviction of this truth will exercise a very important 
influence on the conclusions to be deduced from the investigation 
we now proceed to enter on — the effects of prostitution on the 
health and strength of the British people. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which a contagious disease 
most usually called by physicians Morbus OallicuSy was spread 
throughout Europe during the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and the frightful ravages which it committed, induced the belief 
that it was a new and hitherto unknown pestilence which had 
suddenly broken out. The source of this deadly calamity long 
remained a mystery, and during three centuries has been the 
theme of continuous discussion. Gonzalvo Ferdinand, of Oviedo, 
author of a history of the East Indies, published in 1545, first 
gave authoritative currency to the statement that it originated in 
America. He asserted it to be endemic among the natives of St. 
Domingo ; that it was brought thence by the soldiers and sailors 
who accompanied Columbus on his return, in 1496, from his 
second expedition to the New World ; that on their arrival in 
Europe they enlisted for the most part under the flag of Gonsalvo 


in Malta at least, a very remarkable method of withdrawing prostitutes from 
their calling. The sailors of that island have the belief instilled into them 
that they can please the Virgin Mary by no means so effectually as by marrying 
prosUtutes, who are thus rescued from temporary and probably from eternu 
perdition. When in peril from Mediterranean storms they therefore vow to 
their humane goddess that, if she will saye them, they will each act the part of 
sayiour to one of her sex. He who reaches land and keep his yows applies 
to a priest, tells his pious intent, and requests the holy father to select the 
foHunate prostitute wno is to be thus mtme an honest woman.” The one 
selected is called upon to giye any money or Jewellery which she may haye 
squired by practising her profession to the Uliuroh, and to liye a chaste life 
for twelye months, after which the Virginia dearest wish is completed. Many 
of the women thus rescued are said to make very good wives. We are indebted 
lor this information to the eminent suigeon, Mr. Spencer Wells. 
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de Cordova, to go and fight the French who had invaded the 
kingdom of Naples ; and that they communicated the disease to 
the Neapolitans, who thus became the immediate source of the 
general contamination. This statement was widely credited 
during tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but in fact the 
disease broke out in Naples three years earlier, viz., in 1493 ; 
and in a decree concerning it, issued by the Parliament of Paris 
in March, 1496 or 1497, it is spoken of as having during two 
years previously made great progress in France. Later writers 
have endeavoured to hold to the substance of the above story by 
maintaining that on the occasion of Columbus’s first return, not 
his second, the disease was brought to Europe. This notion, 
however, is not tenable, for it is known that on his return Colum- 
bus stayed for some time successively at Lisbon, Palos, Barcelona, 
and Cadiz, and that the disease in question did not manifest itself 
in any of these cities for several years from the date at which he 
and his retinue visited them. 

That during the latter part of the fifteenth century a con- 
tagious disease of horrible virulence, and chiefiy communicable 
by sexual intercourse, raged in Naples with such extraordinary 
fury as to excite general attention and alarm, that it was carried 
to Franco and spread throughout that country by the returning 
French army, and that the principal cities of Europe speedily 
suffered from the infection in a form far more aggravated than 
that which it now presents, seems indisputable. Why it should 
have suddenly assumed the character of a swiftly-spreading 
epidemic at this period is a mystery which probably will never be 
explained — a mystery, however, no greater than the appearance 
of various plagues and epidemics of the Middle Ages, the deadly 
invasions of cholera and influenza during this century, and the 
remarkable exacerbations which from time to time characterize 
the ordinary zymotic diseases of this country. The disease in 
question, by assuming a violent epidemic form, caused general 
attention to be fixed upon it ; its source and nature thus became 
the objects of incessant study, and thus its affinity, if not essen- 
tial identity, with diseases described by ancient writers, was firmly 
established. In fact, though its true character and cause had 
hitherto remained unknown, it seems to have been observed in 
one or other of its Protean forms in every age of which we have 
a record. 

The extremely loathsome forms of syphilis with which we are 
acquainted historically are now seldom seen, and mankind has 
perhaps no longer reason to dread fresh invasions of that plague- 
like epidemic which suddenly broke out in Naples and ravaged 
Europe towards the end of the fifteenth century. But let it not, 
therefore, be imagined that the present and future generations 
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are secure from the attacks of this most destructive enemy. 
Though no longer compelling general attention by its horrible 
and wide-spread loathsomeness, or by striking the inhabitants of 
great cities with sudden terror, it continues to exercise its fatal 
power silently and secretly, its effects being inconceivably exten- 
sive and deadly, precisely because of the insidiousness with which 
they are achieved. Its ravages, unlike those of other plagues, 
are ceaseless, and consequently it counts a greater number of 
victims than all those added together who from time to time 
have fallen as sacrifices to the scourges which have swept over 
and filled mankind with dread. It is in the midst of us ; it 
pervades every rank of society ; its traces may be discovered in 
almost every family ; its Protean and ever-changing forms are 
too numerous to be computed, and often elude detection even by 
the most experienced eyes ; it attacks by preference the young 
and vigorous ; the strength of manhood in the prime of life it 
reduces to weakness ; the healthy blood of blooming womanhood 
designed to nourish the coming generation into vigorous life, it 
converts to poison ; it blights the infant in the womb, and con- 
taminates the milk drawn by the child from its mothers breast. 
It respects neither virtue, nor purity, nor innocence, which are 
alike defenceless against its indiscriminating and corrupting in- 
fluence. 

Before it assumed the form of an epidemic, in the fifteenth 
century, it had no distinct name, its nature was not understood, 
its treatment was in no sense systematic. But in the sixteenth 
century it had acquired various names, a specific cause of its 
spread was discovered, and the relation between its primary 
and secondary — its local and general symptoms — was recog- 
nised. The names French disease^ and Neapolitan disease, 
were applied to it as expressive of the belief that the French 
and the Neapolitans had communicated it to other nations. But 
as its origin is unknown, and as its poison is absorted and dif- 
fused chiefly by intercourse of the sexes, the name now most 
usually applied to it, unless some special form be intended, is 
** venereal disease.’’ Under this generic term aro ranged a vast 
variety of maladies, some of them, from their appearance speedily 
after contagion, being called primary^ some, from following these 
at intervals more or less remote, being called aeoo9ic2c^. The 
most remote, but still distinctly recognisable, consequences of the 
primary attack, are also denoted , as tertia/ry. These divisions 
are conveniences of language, but are far from being accurately 
representative of the infinite gradations of form and nature which 
the disease presents. The word aequelce is probably the most 
comprehensive and least objectionable name by which to desig- 
nate the large assemblage of phenomena spoken of as secondary 
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and tertiary symptoms. But at its very outset the disease presents 
two forms which are seemingly duitinct from each other, and the 
constitutional consequences, or sequelae, of which maintain, more 
or less completely, their separate individuality. These diverse 
phenomena have induced a belief in two distinct diseases, named 
respectively blennorrhagia and syphilis. The former name de- 
scribes the chief feature of the malady to which it was applied ; 
the latter is the creation of Fracastor, an eminent Latin poet and 
physician, who wrote during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, aiid who, in his chief poem, "Syphilis, sive de Morbo Gallico,” 
fancifully alleges that the shepherd, Syphilus, was the first who 
was smitten with the disease which the gods in their wrath invented. 
The primary attack of the one disease consists chicfiy of a specific 
inflammation of the mucous membranes of the reproductiveorgans, 
the secretions of which are increased and transmuted into poison ; 
the primary attack of the other may occur on any part of the 
body, which, under favourable conditions is exposed to its infec- 
tion, and results in an ulcerating wound, the frequently destructive 
character of which is implied in its French name, derived from 
KapKivog, cancer. Both these primary affections are thus local 
and acute ; and both may occasion sequelae, constitutional and 
chronic. The former, however, does so much more rarely than 
the latter. After the primary local disease has occurred, 
and after it has disappeared spontaneously or by medical aid, 
and the lapse of an indefirfite period of incubation, con- 
stitutional symptoms may exhibit themselves. The system 
is then wholly pervaded by the poison, the effects of which 
are so numerous and enduring that we can convey no adequate 
conception of them without tracing and exhibiting them as 
detected in the various structures of the body. We may, 
however, name those which are commonly recognised as the 
more immediate effects, some of which appear in one person 
some in another. They are: inflammation both of certain 
lymphatic and of the seminal glands ; rheumatic inflammation of 
the joints, especially of the knees and ankles, with pain, swelling, 
tenderness, and fever ; inflammation of the fibrous structures of 
the eye (rheumatic ophthalmia) accompanied with excruciating 
pain; innammation and suppuration of its mucous membrane 
(purulent ophthalmia) whiph not unfrequently destroys the eye 
inflammation of the bladder and kidneys ; and, in the male, such 
contraction or obstruction of the outlet of the renal secretion as 


* Some maintain that this form of ophthalmia never originates constitu- 
tionally, and is only induced by accidental application of virulent pus to the 
^e. There is, however, good reason to believe that it originates both ways. 
Vidal, p. 163. 
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often results in life-long suffering, and not unfrequentl^ in death, 
either directly from the disease, or indirectly from the immediate 
effects of an operation, performed to avert its otherwise inevitably 
fatal termination. These are the ordinary potential accompani- 
ments, or sequelae of the blennorrhagic form of venereal disease. 
Those of its syphilitic form comprise a vast variety of eruptions 
of the skin ; various diseases of the nose, mouth, throat, and ear ; 
inflammation of the iris, which though not usually entailing per- 
manent loss of vision, not unfrequently returns after cure \ pain- 
ful affections of the muscles and tendons; inflammation and 
morbid developments of the covering and lining membrane of 
the bones (the periosteum) ; inflammation, ulceration, and death 
of the bones themselves ; and many other forms of suffering, 
— ^including a great variety of diseases of the nervous system — 
which we cannot conveniently refer to now. The morbid con- 
ditions of the muscular, tendinous, and osseous structures are 
accompanied by pain of ^1 degrees of intensity, sometimes fixed 
and permanent, sometimes wandering and recurrent, and especi- 
ally troublesome or excruciating during the night. Sometimes, 
in the beginning of these rheumatic pains,” as they are com- 
monly called by their victims, the whole skeleton is painful ; 
their deep-seated character makes them seem to come, in the 
language of the patient, “ from the marrow of the bones.” They 
are often acute and lancinating, the sufferer feeling as though 
the bone were strongly pressed in a very narrow space, or were 
being bored through, and in many cases are aggravated by the 
slightest touch. The long continuance and ^eat destructiveness 
of these osseous maladies are among their most deplorable 
characteristica 

The (fhestion of the essential distinctness or unity of these two 
cardinal forms of venereal disease has long been warmly dis- 
cussed — eminent physicians and surgeons ranging themselves 
on opposite sides. ^ John Hunter beueved in their unity ; M. 
Vidal, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, and many others, now hold the 
same opinion. M. Bicord, Mr. Acton, and the great majo- 
rity of medical men, the reverse.* If, as we believe, 
the virus presents countless modifications of quality and in- 
tensity, derived from the different constitutions in which 
it is elaborated, and possibly from the different parts of the 
organism in which it is developed, it is quite intmligible how, 
though originally and essentially one, these varieties may still 


* See the arguments and authorities pro and con, in the excellent treatise 
on Venereal Diseases, by A. Vidal, one of the Surgeons of the HSpital du 
Mdi. We have availed ourselves of the translation by Dr. O. C. Blackman, 
published in New York, in 1855. 
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further differentiate into specific forms which, like the species of 
the vegetable and of the animal kingdom, may acquire such 
definite individuality as to be considered permanent and incapable 
of transmutation. Some believe, however, that in many cases 
such transmutation occurs. 

. The venereal poison resembles that of small-pox and cow-pox 
in its capacity of propagation by inoculation and contagion, but 
differs from them by its ability to repeat its attacks on the same 
individual an indefinite number of times. The blood of persons 
who have once suffered from those diseases is so modified as 
generally to prove prophylactic against their subsequent inva- 
sions ; and if this proi>hylaotic power should be so far impaired 
as to permit of recurring susceptibility to thero poisons the re- 
sulting diseases are of an extremely mild type ; whereas the 
venereal virus leaves its victim (if it ever does leave him) still 
exposed to a fresh attack. About twenty-five years ago M. 
Auzias-Tnrenne, of Toulouse, conceived the idea of inocul{3:ing 
with the syphilitic poison in the same manner and, mviatia 
mutandis, for the same reasons, as persons used to be inoculated 
with cow-pox. By experiments on animals, originally begun for 
another purpose, he imagined, and still imagines, himself justified 
in recommending this horrible and perilous process both as a 
preventive and cure of syphilis 1 Signor Sperino of Turin, and 
Professor Bock of Christiania, have distinguished themselves as 
its most eminent practitioners and advocates. That in many 
cases the organism can be so saturated with the poison as to be 
incapable of setting up further local disease at the seat of inocu- 
lation seems estabmhed, but that in such cases, after the lapse 
of a certain time, susceptibility to the virus returns, is equally 
established. Si. Vidal speaks of the facts alleged in its favour 
as not entitling the proposed process to a place in medical 
science ; his great rival, M. Bicord, regards it as a total failure, 
refers to the few observations which he has " saved from the 
shipwreck ” of the system, and pours unmet»ured contempt on 
its advocates. Our readers will probably rejoice with us in the 
assurance that, so far as we know, the common sense of English 
and American surgeons has preserved them from this loathsome 
and worse than futile practice. 

A specific and certain antidote for the poison in question has 
yet to be discovered.* Of its phytioal character and essential 
nature we know nothing. Those marvellous orades, the microscope 
and chen^istry, are alike dumb when appealed to for a revelation 
of the efficient cause of its mysterious potency. We know it only 


* Meroory sCd iodide of potassiam »ert, however, a wondroosly powerful 
eoutrol over it. 
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by its effects. Such is its concentrated power that a single drop 
of pus from one of the wounds it occasions, mixed with a tumbler- 
ful of water, will render each drop of that water virulent ; and 
such its persistency that, like vaccine lymph, it may be preserved 
in tubes or between glass plates an indefinite time without losing 
its efficacy. So preserved for seventy-three days by M. Bicord, it 
has afterwards produced its characteristic disease by inoculation. 
To prove effective, it must be applied in a liquid state, or in such 
manner as to become so by the moisture of the part with which 
it is brought in contact The disease it induces is during its 
first stages most easily, and therefore most frequently, propagated 
by contagion.. Indeed, many medical men, at the head of whom 
stood John Hunter, have believed that the consecutive forms 
are not contagious ; even M. Bicord, though he has now changed 
his opinion, was for a long period of this number. But the great 
and rapidly increasing crowd of facts accumulated presents an 
irre^tible logic before which the most obstinate doubter is 
compelled to bow. By the urgency of M. Auzias-Turenne, the 
French Minister of Public Works asked* the Paris Academy of 
Medicine, whether the secondary symptoms of syphilis are con- 
tagious, and whether, in the case of infants, the secretions of 
these symptoms have, as far as contagion is concerned, properties 
different from those of the symptoms of adults. A committee of 
the Academy instituted experiments at the St. Louis Hospital, 
and on the 24th of May, 1839, reported as follows : — 

1. There are secondary, or constitutional, symptoms of syphilis 
which are contagious. 2. This rule holds as good for the nurse and 
suckling as for other individuals ; there is no reason for supposing that, 
with children at the breast, the secretion from secondary symptoms 
has properties different from those observed with adults.”* 

M. Bicord acknowledged the truth of these conclusions. 

“ It is unquestionable,” says M. Vidal, that a woman having that 
form of syphilis only, which it is asserted can no longer be infectious, 
may give birth to syphilitic children, who may infect their nurses, 
whilst the latter in turn may communicate the disease to their 
families.” — ^p. 60. 

In reply to the question (324),— Is the inherited disease con- 
tagious? Dr. Berkeley Hill said before the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, “ Yes, in young children : when it appears 
in babies at the breast it is very contagious indeed. Their tissues 
^ow very rapidly, their secretions atse very free, and those secre- 
tions contain the poison in a communicable shape." Mr. Paget 


* Lancet^ June II, 1859. 
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stated that ‘Hhe forms of secondary syphilis may nndoubtedlyrecur 
twenty times after a person has been discharged from hospital, and 
be each time infectious'* (652). The fact is now thoroughly es- 
tablished by a great multitude of careful observations that a man 
who is himself free from every symptom of disease, but whose 
blood is tainted with the syphilitic poison, may yet so contaminate 
his newly-wedded wife, that its constitutional effects will appear a 
few' months after marriage, and that these will not be preceded by 
any symptoms giving warning of the coming evil. Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson narrates a case, which occurred in his own practice, of 
this kind: — A gentleman suffered from, and was apparently 
cured of, the disease in November ; in the following March he 
married, his medical attendant having first assured liim that he 
saw no reason against his doing so ; and in the following June 
his wife was su&ring from constitutional syphilis. Her husband 
continued free from any appearance of the malady. “ There^ can 
be no question,'* observes Mr. Wilson, as to the poisonous "con- 
dition of the blood of the husband at the time of marrii^e." 
He mentions the case of another gentleman, who also married 
in March, two months after he had been cured of the disease 
when it first showed itself. At the time of his marriage, he 
believed himself thoroughly well, and his wife was a fine healthy 
young woman who had never had a day’s illness. In July, she 
gradually fell into bad health ; in August she miscarried ; and 
in October had sore-throat, eruption on the skin, swollen glands 
in the neck, rheumatic pains, and other distressing maladies 
undoubtedly symptomatic of constitutional syphilis.* Dr. White- 
head adduces several similar caseat Dr. Campbell, of Edinburgh, 
cited by Dr. Whitehead, has recorded the two following: — **A 
young wife, whose husband was a physician, was three times 
delivered prematurely ; two of the children were born alive, but 
died after a few hours ; the third was still-bom and decomposed. 
It was then ascertained that the husband had suffered from 
primary syphilis six months before marriage, of which he was 
considered cured, and that he had not since experienced any 
indication of the existence of syphilitic disease.” In the second 
case, a lady was successively delivered of three children pre- 
maturely : the first and second died speedily after birth, the 
third was still-born and putrid. Both husband and wife 
appeared in perfect health ; but the husband had repeatedly 
had syphilis, the last attack of which occurred twenty^three 

* ‘'On Syphilis, Constitutional and Hereditary.’* By Erasmus Wilson. 
E.R.S. (Pp. 3-6.) 

f “On the Transmission from Parent to Offaming of some Forms of 
Disease, and of Morbid Taints and Tendencies.” By John Whitehead. M.D 
London: 1867. » • 
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years previously, and seventeen years before marriage. This 
cose affords striking evidence of hovr frightfully long the disease 
may remain in the system, retaining the power of proving 
horribly contagious and destructive. Sir W. Jenner narrates 
a case of a physician of considerable reputation " who, when 
a student, was infected with the disease. He got well, and 
five years after, he married, and his first child died of constitu- 
tional syphilis. He called on me,^ says Sir William, and told 
me this of himself.’" 

Mr. Wilson apprehends that in cases like to the above “ no 
one can doubt the natural secretions of the raucous membrane of 
the husband being the medium of transmission of the poison ; 
it may be so, but it is not the only conceivable medium. Abun- 
dant evidence exists that the ovum (the child in the womb) may 
be contaminated at the very period of conception without the 
intervention of syphilitic poison in the maternal blood ; if so, the 
virus must be conveyed in the male reproductive element. If that 
element be thus tainted, we may without difficulty believe with 
Mr. Porter^ that it may also directly contaminate a constitutionally 
susceptible woman without the necessary occurrence of any poison- 
secreting wound on either the man or the woman. There is 
now little doubt, however, that though in cases like to the above 
infection may occur by means of the seminal secretion which 
is presumed to affect the mucous membrane of the woman 
in the manner just suggested, the ordinary medium is the 
ovum, which is tainted at the moment of conception by 
tho poison in that secretion. The poison thus pervades the 
ovum as it grows, and by means of the relation between 
the fcetal and the maternal system ultimately diffuses itself 
throughout the latter. Hence it is that the death of the 
foetus and symptoms of constitutional syphilis in the mother 
are so often simultaneous phenomena, that the husband may 
cause them without himself exhibiting any appreciable trace of 
disease, and that, consequently, the wife he has poisoned may 
become also the victim of a horrible, and. cruel, while utterly 
groundless, suspicion of conjugal unfaithfulness, Mr. Harrison 
adduces convincing arguments that the usual process by which 
men having constitutional syphilis infect their wives is through 
the intervention of the ovum, and supposes a case of double im- 
pregnation, one ovum being fertilized by a healthy male, the 
other by a tainted one, in order to express his conviction that 
from the latter the mother’s system would become poisoned, 
and that she would then communicate to the previously healthv 
twin foetus the virus with which she had thus been suffused. 


* Porter’s Lectures on Syphilis,* ** quoted by Dr. .Blackman. See his 

translation of Vidal, p. 66. 
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Similar views were published in 1858 bj M. Diday, of Lyons, 
in his work "On the New Doctrines of Syphilis.” As in- 
directly confirming these viewi^ we may cite a case mentioned 
by Mr. Wilson (p. 248), and a second recorded by Dr. White- 
head (p. 248) both of which tend to ^rove that the product 
of the seminal glands of men affected with constitutional syphi- 
lis is not only poisoned, but that its free secretion operates as 
a, natural emunctory by which the symptoms of the constitu- 
tional disease are kept in abeyance, and we stoppage of which is 
followed by their reappearance and th& activa suffering they 
occasioa Thus it seems that as the child in tha womb of a 
consumptive (and we may add of a syphilitic) mother suspends 
the progress or lessens the activity of her disease, by itself 
becoming the object on which its virulence is expended, so the 
hapless wife may maintain her husband in seeming health while 
unconsciously transferring the syphilitic poison from him to 
herself. The parallel holds good still further ; for as after the 
birth of the child the disease resumes all its deadly activity in 
the maternal system, so if the vicarious function of the wife is 
arrested, the disease invisibly smouldering in his system may 
burst out afresh. 

It is equally interesting and important to observe the grada- 
tions of potency which the poison conveyed in the male secretion 
just referred to presents. In its highest degree of virulence it 
may, as believed by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Golles, and Mr. Porter, 
infect the female system without first becoming developed in the 
ovum, and may in cases of pregnancy reach the latter through 
the former; its power is, perhaps, already di|;htly impaired 
when it infects the mother only through the intervention of 
the child. When its force is somewhat further diminished, 
though it still infects both the mother and the child, the ostensi- 
ble symptoms of the disease are restricted to the child only. 
M. Ricord treated a woman who in succession had two syphi- 
litic children, but who herself exhibited no sign of disease. 
M. SaumSs records a case in which both parents were and con- 
tinue seemingly healthy (the father alone having previously 
had constitutionm syphilis) ; their first four ohildreu died, having 

E ustules and other symptoms of the disease ; and the fifth, simi- 
irly afflicted, was only save by mercurial treatment, and before 
being cure, poisone two nursek 
The long vitality of the vims, and the extraoeinaiy 
manner in which it may lurk for years, absolutely conceaie 
and unsiispecte in the maternu blood, is shown by the 
following fact, observed and recorde by M. Vidal : A woman 
marrie to a man who he an obstinate attadr of con- 
stitutional syphilis, gave birth to a child that die with 
[Vol. XOII. No. OLXXXI.}-Nsw SsanssiVoL XXXYI. No. L P 
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the most evident signs of the disease. Her husband also 
died ; and she, herself apparently healthy, married again to a 
perfectly sound man ; yet four years after her former marriage, 
the result of her second union was a child as syphilitic ^ her 
first one ! M. Vidal also gives the following case, which is still 
more extraordinary, on the authority of M. Vassal : A widow 
having constitutional syphilis, was seemingly cured ; she subse- 

a uently married again, and had two children, both of whom 
ied syphilitic. Her second husband died soon afterwards 
from typhoid fever, without having ever suffered from venereal 
disease. She married a third time, and from this union had 
twins, which also died syphilitic. She afterwards had a fourth 
child ; it, too, was diseased but recovered under treatment. 
One of these children poisoned its nurse. During all the time, 
from the date when she was first seemingly cured, the mother 
never ceased to enjoy apparently good health ! 

It has now been satisfactorily ascertained from experiments 
with animals, that if a female have young by two different males 
in succession, the progeny of the second union may resemble the 
male of the first : a mare fecundated by a zebra, had a colt bear- 
ing the characteristic marks of the zebra ; she was afterwards 
separated from the zebra, and fecundated by horses, the results 
being three successive foals, each of which bore distinctive marks 
of the zebra from which she had been separated. This fact 
and several similar ones, which have been authenticated, prove 
that the cases just related, which at first sight seem inexplicable, 
are in strict accordance with natural laws, and indicate what a 
really momentous and solemn thing, for the woman especially, 
marriage is ; for they show that a mother by becoming such 
subjects her constitution to the possibility of a profound and 
irrevocable change ; that the characteristics of her husband’s 
system, whether wholly poisoned, wholly healthy, or in some 
intermediate condition, are impre&sed upon her through the in- 
tervention of her child ; that no judicial separation or divorce can 
enable her to annul the constitutional identification which has 
been effected, and that as long as life lasts, whether she may 
have been tainted so deeply by any constitutional disease as to 
manifest it in either herself or her ofbpring, or whether the 
changes induced elude her recognition, she can never escape the 
fate to* which she has surrendered herself. 

Considering these facts, who can safely venture to declare when 
a man who 1^ had constitutional syphilis is justified in marry- 
ing 1 It may be quite true that the syphilitic virus can be sub- 
dued for a time by the power of mercury or iodide of potassium, 
but there is no evidence that it can be eradicated. On the con- 
trary, symptoms of its presence may appear again and again after 
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such treatment, while mercury itself will also leave its own debili- 
tating mark. Mr. Wilson says, — Taking the most favourable 
view of the case, from two to five years should be permitted to 
elapse but he, as well as others, believes the poison lurks in 
the blood as long as life lasts. The prospects of the married 
under such circumstances are, constitutional contamination of 
the wife, and either such destruction of offspring as that just 
related, or families of diseased and debilitated children — sources 
of continued anxiety to their parents, and whose health, if in 
later years they do not fall the victims of consumption, too often 
continues feeble and precarious to the end of life. 

Another of the natural secretions, that of the breast, seems to 
be a frequent S 9 urce of contagion. The following fact is recorded 
by Dr. Whitehead : F. M., when 28J years old, bore her fourth 
child, which was full-grown and appeared perfectly healthy. 
The three previous pregnancies were equally successful ; the off- 
spring survived. During her fourth confinement her husband 
contracted syphilitic disease. It appeared to be completely 
cured in three weeks, and not until six mmxths afterwards 
had he any constitutional sequelae. But in the third month 
after the wife^s delivery, she, who was " a firm, plump, stout 
person, of light, ruddy complexion, and of healthy family,^’ found 
herself afflicted with disease of the reproductive organs. She 
had medical aid, and got apparently well. About two months 
later unequivocal symptoms of constitutional syphilis broke out 
in various parts of her body. By several months’ treatment 
she got rid of all these symptoms except one. The infant, 
plump and healthy at birth, began at ten or twelve weeks old 
to be feverish and fretful ; at the age of four months its ex- 
coriated mouth and throat, husky voice, and broad eruptive 
spots on the skin, which was soon afterwards thickly sprinkled 
with dark-coloured scaly patches, showed its system to be 
suffused with the syphilitic poison. ‘‘It died cachectic, at the 
age of sixteen months.’^ This child was clearly poisoned by 
its mother’s milk. (p. 91.) 

We cite another instance from Dr. Whitehead’s pages : A lady 
was delivered of her first child, a fine girl, and made a speedy 
recovery. When three months old the child, then healthy, was 
vaccinated. When ten months old, she was a remarkably fine 
child, and the health of her mother was also unexceptionable.” 
At this time her father contracted primary syphilis. He got 
speedily well, and on account of )na commercial engagements 
was away from his wife for more than two months after every 
outward manifestation of the disease had left him. Two months 
later, the child being fifteen months old, and stUl at the breast, 
became covered with syphilitic eruptions. The mother, too, 

p2 
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had several suspicious symptoms. By appropriate treatment 
both child and mother appeared much better. But unable to 
swallow solid food, the child was still fed at the breast, and w\)en 
mghteen months old had another accession of eruptions; the 
glands near the ear inflamed and suppurated ; dropsy, and other 
distressing symptoms came on, and the little girl, the first-born 
ojf its parents, in blooming health during the first year of life, 
was cut off when twenty months old. A few months afterwards 
the mother also sank — both she and her child being victims of the 
same indiscriminate destroyer. The husband married a second 
time; his constitutional disease reappeared, and was commu- 
nicated to his second wife, and entailed on her offspring ! (pp. 
101-104..) 

The following is a similar story : J. B., thirty-seven years old, of 
sound constitution and healthy parents, contracted syphilis from 
her husband six weeks after her confinement of her sixth child. 
The poison pervaded her conkitution, aQd through her milk in- 
fected her infant whom she suckled. It struggled with the 
loathsome disease for two years, and then died. (p. 123.) 

There is reason to believe that in some instances the secretion 
of milk also operates as a powerful emunctory, and that by 
means of this outlet the poison is conveyed from the mother to 
her infimt— -the disease in her being thus subdued and kept latent 
by the sacrifice of her offspring. Mr. Wilson mentions a child 
who had been infected by means of its piother's milk, she having 
no^ OTmptoms of syphilis, and observes, — “ The mother of this 
child doubtless owed her own safety from an outbreak of con- 
stitutional disease chiefiy to the action of this emunctory.'* 
0>. 163.) 

There are grounds for the opinion, as observed by Mr. Wilson, 
“that the whole of the secretions are poisoned in a person 
affected with constitutional qrphilia” That the saliva is so, as 
well as the product of the oral mucous membrane, is extremely 
probable. That syphilitic children, sometimes having sore mouths 
and sometimes seeming not to be thus affected, will poison the 
nurses who suckle them, is an established fact. In 1828 a gen- 
tleman, having symptoms of secondary syphilis, consulted Dr. 
Price of Margate, and expressed his fear that his wife, then far 
advanced in pregnancy, was also affected. When the child was 
Itom, a healthy young countnwoman, Mrs. F., who had lost her 
own child, and whom Dr. Price knew to be respectable, was 
engaged to suckle it. Shortly afterwards *a suspicious-looking 
sore appeared in one of her nipples, at the same time she observed 
that the child had a sore mouth, and a disagreeable odour. She 
soon became covered with an eruption, lost the skin from the 
palms of both hands, had pains in her limbs^ and disease of her 
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nails. In 1830 sbe was delivered of a male child similarly 
diseased, which died.when three months old. In March 1831 
she was delivered of a dead «hild, and her health, excellent 
before, was wretched ever after she became infected by the 
child she hired herself to suckle. About six weeks after she 
first discovered a sore on her nipple, and consequently returned 
the child to its parents, another respectable married woman, 
Mrs. H., who had succeeded Mrs. F. as nurse of the returned 
child, applied to Dr. Price, “ having^ a large sore on one of her 
nipples, a copper-coloured eruption on the skin, and ulcers on 
both tonsils.'^ Dr. Price ascertained that her husband was per- 
fectly free from venereal^ disease. She, having a child of her 
own, had, with a view of supplying each child with its proper 
share of food, carefully kept each to the breast allotted to it. 
Nevertheless her own child, became affected with syphilis, having 
imbibed the poison with its milk, and in 1831 was dying of con- 
sumption. She subsequently gave birth to two syphilitic 
children ; one died when six weeks old, “ a miserable object 
the other, though it was covered with an eruption and lost its 
nails, recovered, and still survived at the date of the report. To 
complete this circle of infection, the mother of these children 
communicated the disease to her husband. Here is a record 
of eleven cases of constitutional syphilis, resulting in four deaths, 
all traceable to one source — ^the infection in eight instances, and 
all the deaths being due directly or indirectly to the contamina- 
tion of the two nurses by the first child mentioned. 

Dr. Bennett relates the following facts : A child, the offspring 
of respectable parents,'wa8 placed with a woman to be nursed ; it 
bad a cutaneous eruption, and by the adnce of Dr. Bennett, who 

{ ronounced the eruption syphilitic^ was returned to its friends. 

t was then placed with another nurse, and died within a week. 
Both nurses were affected with syphilis, the body of the second 
one being “ covered with a syphilitic tubercular eruption.” An 
action was brought against the medical man who, mistaking the 
disease, bad caused the syphilitic child to be sent to the first 
nurse, and he was finally obliged to compensate both.* We 
could till many pa^ with records of similar cases. 

There are many other less definite but equally fatal modes of 
infection. A woman admitted into the Hdpital du Midi, made 
the following statement : — 

“ I reside in the.^eountry, ten leagues from Paru. I have four 
children, all of which, together with their father and myself, have 
always enjoyed excellent health. Eight months since 1 took a fonnd- 


* “ Clinical Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine.” By 
Professor Bennett. P. 905. 
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ling child to nurse, two years of age ; it was a wretched looking child, 
and had pimples on its body and sore throat. We permitted it to 
take soup with the same spoon as ourselves, and to drink from the 
same glass. Soon one of my girls complained of a severe sore throat ; 
this increased, and she died in about six weeks. The foundling also 
died. Soon after tliis I began to suffer from an affection of the throat, 
as did these two children ; their father suffered nothing, and to this 
day is perfectly well.*’* 

A little girl who had syphilitic tubercles in the mouth, con- 
tracted from a nursling which her mother had taken, was placed 
in one of the weaning houses in the environs of Paris. In this 
establishment there was but one tin cup for six little girla Four 
of these children, who were previously sound, became affected 
with tubercles like to those from which the new-comer suftered.t 

A woman who was accustomed to draw or suck the breasts of 
lying-in-women, had in her mouth a venereal ulcer, which she 
concealed from fear of losing her employment. She affected 
several women of the better sort to a miserable degree f in fact 
they not only suffered from constitutional syphilis, but commu- 
nicated the poison to their husbands also.;^ 

A commercial traveller contracted a sore on his lip. When 
starting on a journey, the infection not having yet produced any 
indication of its presence, he kissed the mouth of his niece, a child 
twelve years old, who in a few days became affected with symp- 
toms like those which developed themselves in him. The cousin 
and sister of an infant affected with congenital syphilis shared in 
their attention on the invalid, which had perforating ulcers in its 
lips during a fcw days previous to its death, and a sore mouth for 
a considerable time before. It died when thirty-six weeks old. 
When it was twenty-five weeks old its sister and cousin, supposed 
to be exhausted from watching, began to be languid, feverish, 
restless, and to suffer from pain of the head and limbs. Soon 
afterwards they had soreness of the mouth and eruption about the 
lips, at the angle of which syphilitic tubercles appeared. The 
mother suspected the cause, and cautioned the little loving nurses 
not to kiss the baby aga^ ; but too late, the mischief was done ; 
the usual symptoms of constitutional syphilis afflicted the cousin, 
and in 1850, after ten years of suffering from the time of her 
contamination she died. The sister dragged on a miserable ex- 
istence until 1849, when, contrary to the judgment of her mother, 
and notwithstanding an eruption on her face, she married. Her 
first child was born a few days before her cdlisin^s death. In a 


* Vidal, p. 477. t IWd- P- 488. 

1 Dr. Barry's “Medical Essays and Observations,” quoted by Dr. White- 
head (264) from Van Swieten. . 
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few weeks formidable symptoms of congenital syphilis broke out 
in the child, its nasal bones were destroyed ; it lingered on until 
five years old, when it died, emaciated to the last degree. 

M. Cullerier, says Dr. Whitehead, relates the case of a young 
lady who became diseased from having received a kiss on the 
mouth from an officer. Four or five months after this occurrence 
an ulcerated tumour appeared on her lip. It was found to be 
^philitic, confirmatory proof of its character being afforded by 
the fact of its disappearance after a course of mercury. She 
declared that she h^ never suffered any intimacy with any man 
with the exception of the kiss just mentioned. 

Dr. Waller, of Prague, believes himself to have proved by 
numerous experiments that the blood of a tainted person applied 
to a wound on a healthy one, is capable of corrupting his whole 
system. This fact, if confirmed, will fully explain how it ia^ and 
how it is inevitable, that all the secretions of sufferers from con- 
stitutional syphilis should be poisonous, and enables us to under- 
stand how vaccination may become a contaminating process. 

Dr. Whitehead records a case observed by himself, in which 
he was the unconscious instrument of conveying the venereal 
poison from a syphilitic child to a healthy one, by taking vaccine 
lymph from the arm of the one and inserting it in the arm of the 
other. Previous to vaccination, both it and an elder child of the 
same parents were healthy ; and it appeared upon inquiry that 
the infant from whom the vaccine matter was taken, had suffered 
soon after birth from purulent ophthalmia, accompanied with 
Blotches on the skin, for which it was several weeks under treatment. 
The newly tainted child died when four and a-half months old 
of constitutional syphilis. While sucking its mother it infected 
her system through the nipples, and she died at the age of 
thirty-eight, “ about three years after the invasion of the mischief 
occasioned by vaccination.^^ Dr. Whitehead has notes more or 
less complete of nine similar cases. We believe that many such 
might be collected.^ 


* hospital practice and in private practise I have noticed, as no doubt 
many others have, that vaccination in children is very often, or rather not 
unfrequently, followed by many different disturbances of the system— by 
cough, dm diseases, diarrhoea, head symptoms, &c. On questioning the mother 
one finds that the child had been in perfect health up to the time of vaoei^ 
lion, and that it is only since the pustule appeared on its arm that the child 
was sick.” — Correspondent of Medical Times and Gazette, May 19, I860. 

The occurrence of syphilis after vaccination in children who previously 
seemed healthy, is explained as the development into activity of the 
latent congenital poison, vaccination being sometimes perhaps the stimnlus 
to evolution, but generally not so. It is maintained that the relation between 
the two is not one of cause and effect but merely of time. This explanation 
may be tlm true one in some cases, but we doubt its application to all. 
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Although,” he says, we may discredit the possibility of receiving 
the infection by drinking out of the same glass, or smoking the same 
pipe, by sleeping in the same bed that has been previously occupied by 
one diseased, inhaling the atmosphere which surrounds him, using the 
same bath, or steadfastly regarding a gonorrhoeal ophthalmia ; yet I, 
for my part, would submit to many inconveniences rather than know- 
ingly incur the risk of contamination by inattention to even such 
trifling and apparently harmless circumstances as these. Indeed, I 
am strongly inclined to coincide with Biett’s conviction, that Hhere 
exist certain forms of syphilis with which every species of contact may 
prove dangerous.’ ” — ^p. 271 . 

Evidence already adduced points to the conclusion that the 
venereal poison may be absorbed into the circulation without the 
facilitating agency of any wound, abrasion, or solution of con- 
tinuity of the tegumentaiy surface ; and there is reason to believe 
that infection may even take place when the surfaces of both the 
recipient and of the communicant are entire. Cases of the former 
kind are numerous. Dr. Whitehead mentions one observed by 
himself in which local disease was induced in a part of the body 
previously sound, by being touched with matter from a secondaiy 
wound. The question of the risk incurred was remarked upon 
at the time, but the virus was deemed to be innocuous in that 
particular situation, and the circumstances were quite forgotten 
until the characteristic sore made its appearance about two months 
afterwards.” He states that since this occurrence he has wit- 
nessed several instances of this kind of transplantation,” and 
quotes similar evidence from Cazenave, who says, — J'ai vu moi- 
meme une Eruption syphilitique chez un jeune mddecin, qui 
n’avait jamais eu de maladie vdn^rienne ; elle est survenue, peu de 

J *ours aprbs avoir touche plusieurs femmes infectees, sans avoir 
a moindre dcorchure.” l^he French physician, Hourmann, was 
infected in a similar way. " When he declared,” observes M. de 
Castelnau, that he could not have contracted syphilis except in 
the discharge of his duties as a physician, no one thought of 
doubting his veracity, and had any one dared so to do, he would 
have provoked but a just and universal feeling of indignation 
among all who were acquainted with that virtuous man.” M. 
Vidal adds, — I was the colleague of Hourmann at the Lourcine, 
and I<;an but repeat the language of his pupil.” 

The danger incurred by medical men in treating patients suf- 
fering from syphilis is really very great, though of course, when 
infection takes place in such cases there is generally some wound 
or abrasion of the skin of the hand of the medical man through 
which the poison is absorbed. Mr. Prescott Hewitt, senior sur- 
geon to St. George^s Hospital, states that “ surgeons and ac- 
coucheurs are especially liable to syphilis in their professional 
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avocations, T^o years ago I saw two surgeons in full practice 
in London^ who were both affected with syphilis through ac* 
couchements, and one of them died under my care. I may quote 
another case, I will not mention his name, but I will merely 
state that one of the very leading surgeons, whose name is per- 
fectly known to your lordships, and who only died a few years 
ago^ was affected with syphilis from a cut which he got in his 
finger in opening an abscess in the hospital. It is not more than 
six years ago that one of the best surgeons in one of our largest 
hospitals was obliged to mve up practice for six months because 
he had poisoned his hand from a similar cause. I have known 
a student come to the hospital, and, with a mere chap in the 
finger from cold weather, contract syphilis, and all but die of it. 
. He was^attending a syphilitic sore, and he got the discharge 
into his nand. At any moment 1 myself may get the disease. 
The only wonder to me is, that ever any of us escape it.”* Mr. 
James Paget says, — 1 have seen at least five surgeons, in active 
practice, and in good health previous to inoculating this disease 
on their fingers, who have died, some after months, others after 
years, of illness. And I must have seen at least fifty who, 
thoeugli similar inoculation, have suffered more or less severely 
before they recovered health.^f 

The long persistence of the disease is scarcely less remarkable 
than its virulence. We have already mentioned a case in which 
a gentleman seemingly well became successively the father of 
three syphilitic children each born prematurely, the birth of the 
last being twenty-three years after his last attack of the disease ; 
and Mr. Prescott Hewitt mentions two cases of gentlemen who 
consulted him about a year and a half ago on account of maladies 
resulting from syphilis contracted in the one case twenty-four 
years, and in the other twenty-eight years previously.^ It is 
undoubtedly true that by judicious treatment the symptoms of 
syphilis may as a general rule be subdued and made to disappear, 
the disease, however, cannot be eradicated by any treatment ; 
at best it can but be neutralized, or rendered latent, and even 
when treated most vigorously, by submitting the patient to the 
prolonged influence of mercury, for example, there is no security 
against a fresh outbreak of the malady, and the communication 
of it to any one in intimate contact with the person affected with 
it. 

Pre-eminently and most emphatically applicable to syphilis is 


* “Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Contagious Diseases 
Act.” (1133.) 

+ “ Report on the Extent of Venereal Disease,” p. 25. 

I ” Evidence taken before Select Committee on Contagious Diseases Act.” 
(1126.) 
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the terrible declaration that the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited on the children to the third and fourth generation/^ In 
thousands of cases the child is blighted in the womb, premature 
birth of the ovum at various stages of development, almost 
always dead, and often putrid, being one of the most characteristic 
results, and in women one of the most reliable diagnostic signs 
of constitutional syphilis. As Sir William Jenner observes, — 
" When a woman miscarries time after time, it is one of the in- 
quiries one makes as to the condition of the infant, or rather of 
the foetus, at the time it was thrown into the world ; whether it 
showed any signs of being syphilitic” (1103). 

A most distressing thing in connexion with this aspect of the 
disease is the frequent recurrence of the evil in the same patient : 

thus it is no uncommon thing*,” says Dr. Barnes, the^stetric 
physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, “ for a woman to simer five, 
six, even ten or more abortions and premature deliveries, and 
never to have a healthy child.”* 

Moreover, of the many syphilitic children born at the full term 
of gestation and surviving it, a considerable number die within 
a few months after birth : “The Eegistrar- General's returns for 
1866 give 408 deaths from syphilis in that year. The great ma- 
jority of these are children. This number, great as it is, gives 
no idea of the real amount, as from the shame attaching to this 
disease, it is assigned as a cause of death in public practice only, 
and seldom or never in private practice.”t 

In a large number of cases of children tainted with syphilis the 
disease does npt prove fatal, but operates as a widespread and 
powerfully degenerative influence. In 1866, at the Hospital for 
Sick Children, “1 74 children were affected with syphilis, out of 1007 
surgical cases seen, or about one-fifth and out of 251 orphans 
placed out during three years, “ though all were healthy when en- 
trusted to their foster-mothers,thirty-eight subsequently sickened 
of the disease they had inherited of their parent^ and two of them 
infected their nurses with it” When children affected with consti- 
tutional syphilis are bom alive and apparently well, “ the existence 
of the taint may become manifest in a few weeks. At the end of 
about a twelvemonth these symptoms may disappear ; it was, until 
quite recently, supposed that all traces of hereditary syphilis had 
then departed, but this is by no means invariably the case ; the 
poison may be latent, and again exhibit its virulence during 
growing youth. Thus, children who have been the subjects of 
hereditary syphilis in infancy may not onlv exhibit the previous 
effects of disease, but may suffer from fresh outbreaks in an ac- 


* “Report on the Extent of Venereal Diseases,” p. 26. 
tlbid.p.8. 
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tive form^ such as an acute ulceration of the throat, and freshly 
formed nodes on the bones. The most remarkable affection 
which may occur at this period appears peculiar to the hereditary 
form of the disease — a cloudiness of both come® of the eye, 
technically known as interstitial heralitis. At the same time that 
these recent effects of the poisonous principle are seen, the 
changes that occur in infancy at once characterize the nature of 
the disease ; thus, very often the whole body is puny, the fore- 
head projects, the nose is flattened, the skin around the mouth is 
often puckered from old ulcerations, and lastly, and most impor- 
tant, a peculiar change takes place in the teeth, the incisors being 
dwarfed in size, narrowed, rounded, and notched,”* We may 
add that this morbid and stunted growth of the teeth leads to 
their rapid wasting and decay (653). 

In fact the results of inherited syphilis in reference alike to 
the forms, they assume, and the structures they affect, are almost 
innumerable. Perverted forms of nutrition, or exudations from 
the nutrient vessels, resulting in what are called “ syphilitic de- 
posits, are phenomena met with in every part of the organism, 
and in no parts more frequently perhaps than in those of the 
nervous system. The brain itself is especially liable to be affected 
in this manner, and inasmuch as these deposits are liable to occur 
in various parts of the nervous system simultaneously, the symp- 
toms of their existence are often astonishingly numerous and 
complex. Among the recognised results we may enumerate in- 
sanity, and paralysis of very various kinds including blindness, 
deafness, and loss of taste and smell. 

These deposits often occur in the pulmonary tissue, and are 
thus a prolific source of a kind of consumption familiar to every 
physician who sees much of the diseases of children in the lower 
ranks of life. The Registrar-General’s Reports of the number of 
deaths caused by syphilis fail to give the faintest idea of the real 
fatality of this all-pervading disease. For example,” as re- 
marked by Sir William Jenner, “ a child suffers from bronchitis ; 
it is registered to die from bronchitis; but the child might 
neither have bad the bronchitis, nor, supposing it to have suffered 
from that disease, have died from the bronchitis, if it had not 
been first the subject of such, a constitutional disorder. The 
subject of constitutional syphilis dies from disease of the spleen ; 
it dies from disease of the liver; it dies from inflammation of 
the bowels ; it dies from infantile cholera, and is registered as 
having died from these diseases and not from syphilis. 1 men-» 
tion these as common things for which the child is brought to 
the hospital, and found to be a subject of constitutional syphilis, 
and that it is which is leading to all its trouble.’^ After making 


• » Report on the Extent of Venereal Diseases/* p. 23, 
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this statement respecting the disease in children, he adds^ But 
having had large experience among adults, I would express also 
my opinion of the frequency with which it is the cause of illness 
and aeath there ; not merely among the poor, but among the 
better classes. Within a few months 1 have seen a case of so- 
called Bright’s disease, that is, kidney disease, which was really 
syphilitic. I have seen a man die from a disease which ten 
years ago would have been registered as an anomalous form of 
cancer of the lung, but was really syphilitic. I have seen a man 
leave the hospital something better, but he might have died 
in it, and probably has died by this time, with extensive disease 
of the liver, syphilitic in origin and nature. At the same time I 
had in the hospital a girl of fourteen, who had also disease of 
the liver and disease of the eye, a poor miserable child for life, 
because her parents had syphilis. Ten years ago, certainly 
fifteen years ago, no one would have supposed these syphilitic ; 
now there is not a shadow of doubt about it. It is ordinary 
current professional knowledge.” (1175-6). 

Authentic statistical evidence of the extent of venereal disease, 
in its primary and most recognisable forms, in the United King- 
dom is unfortunately unobtainable. But were such evidence 
accessible it would fail utterly to convey an approximatively cor- 
rect idea of the power exerted by that disease as a degenerative 
agency continually operating to deteriorate and debilitate the 
physical constitutions of the community. We shall, however, 
mention a few facts suggestive of its extent and immediate effects. 
We have already offered a conjecture that the number of the 
whole prostitute population of the United Kingdom is about 
368,000. There are no data for determining w'hat proportion 
of these are habitually suffering from venereal disease. A 
statement was made in the first Report of the Commissioners 
on the Constabulary Force of England and Wales, that at that 
time 2 per cent, only of the London prostitutes^ were thus 
suffering. But this statement can only have been the result 
of verbal inquiry, as the commissioners had no power to order 
an actual investigation to be made. Many girls would re- 
fuse to confess themselves diseased, and many others, though 
diseased, would not be conscious of being so. As we have already 
stated, of the 2000 New York prostitutes questioned under 
the superintendence of Dr. Sanger, 821 admitted that they either 
were or had been diseased. The inquiry made on each of these 
two occasions was not exactly the same, but bearing this in mind, 
the conclusions deducible from the fiicts elicited differ so tvidely 
from each other as to make us distrust therh both. We again 
have recourse, therefore, to the invaluable statistical evidence ob- 
tainable from the Paris Rureau dee Mceurs as our only 
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reliable guide. During the five . years from 1828 to 1832 
inclusive, it was found as the result of a monthly medical ex- 
amination, that of the registered prostitute population of Paris, 
the average proportion afflicted with syphilis was 1 in every 
83. Of the women living in registered houses 1 in 25, or 
4 per cent,, were affected. Of those not registered, but who 
submitted to examination, 1 in 4 were diseased. Owing to 
the strict medical superintendence enforced during the ten years 
ending in 1854, the proportion of disease among the regis- 
tered women became much smaller than during the previous 
period. Of those not under control, examination, as far as prac- 
ticable, proved that i 9 per cent, was the proportion suffering 
from syphilis. But during the six years 1861-66, of 13,818 
women arrested for clandestine prostitution, 3725, or more than 
25 per cent., were found diseased. The condition of the latter 
class is seemingly most analogous to that of the London prostitutes, 
but is probably lower than their average sdcial and sanitary condi- 
tion. In fact, the conditions under which the public women of 
London and Paris live are so far diverse that the health of the 
Paris prostitutes can only supply data for conjecture as to the 
health of those in London. Bu^ in view of the facts just stated, 
there can be no doubt that if we assume that 10 per cent of 
English prostitutes are diseased, we shall be making a very mo- 
derate estimate. A large proportion of the men who become 
infected by these women convey the disease to other women, 
and in many instances, when married, to their own wives. 
Now we have shown that the great majority of prostitutes 
abandon prostitution after having practised it a short time, and 
merge again into ordinary life — many through the portal of 
marriage, many as domestic servants, who frequently marry after- 
wards — and that probably within seven years, exceptions apart, 
the whole prostitute population of the United Kingdom is re- 
newed. But suppose on account of those who die, or who con- 
tinue prostitutes, we deduct a fourth, there woxM then remain 
276,000 who return to ordinary life during eacl^ years. This 
is at the rate of about 39,430 a year. Of the '‘regular'* 
prostitutes very few, it is believed, escape contagion during some 
period of their career. Of the superior classes of women included 
m these figures less is known, but undoubtedly very many of them 
beome infected. Adding the number of infected women to the 
enormous number of men who are annually infected, we get a 
faint idea of the amount of organic poisoning which is going on 
every year. When the cumulative effects of this process, con- 
tinued from year to year, are considered, the appalling extent to 
which society is being saturated by the venereal poison may at 
least be imagined. 

Whether m the foregoing statement we have over-estimated 
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the number of prostitutes in the United Kingdom can only be 
decided by careful statistical inquiry ; but that we have under- 
estimated the proportion of women affected with venereal disease, 
and therefore the extent to which men contract it from them, we 
feel quite certain. This conviction is corroborated by the partial 
revelations of the London and provincial hospitals. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital about 6000 registered surgical 
out-patients are seen annually, and of these about the half are 
suffering from one form or other of this disease. A vast number of 
cases of the same kind are also seen in the casual department ; 
and many cases of hereditary syphilis treated in this hospital are 
not included in either of the above categories. The registrar of 
Guy’s Hospital, Mr. Steele, calculates that about 25,000 cases of 
the same disease are treated yearly at that institution. At the 
Boyal Free Hospital 117 cases of this kind are seen daily, or, in 
other words,at this charity the enormous number of 42,705 cases are 
treated annually. Thdhgh these numbers do not include the vast 
number of cases seen in the casual department of St. Bartholomew's, 
and probably of Ouy’s,and of the Royal Free Hospital,yet the cases 
actually enumerated as treated by these three hospitals amount 
to 73,700. It is estimated that of all the surgical out-patients 
seen at Guy’s, as well as at St. Bartholomew’s, 50 per cent, are of 
the kind in question, and of the immense number seen at the Royal 
Free, 37 J per cent., or three-eighths, are also of the same kind. 
At King’s College, University College, St. Mary’s, Westminster, 
London, and Middlesex Hospitals, the number of like cases varies 
from 20 to 33 per cent, of all the out-patient surgical cases daily 
seen at these hospitals. Mr. Prescott Hewitt states that during 
the thirteen years he acted as assistant-surgeon at St. George’s 
Hospital his experience led him to the conclusion that the 
syphilitic patients resorting to that hospital throughout that 
period formed 25 per cent, of the whole number of surgical out- 
patients. At the Drectdnought Seaman’s Hospital, which affords 
relief chiefly to sailors of the mercantile marine, the number of 
cases treated is about 50 per day; and at the London Lock 
Hospital 179 male and »39 female, or in all 218, out-patients are 
seen daily. The large Hospital of St. Thomas’s makes no return 
of the number of its out-patienti^ but the half of them are said 
to be. infected with the disease in question. 

About 100 patients suffering from diseases of the eye are 
treated at St. George’s Hospital each week ; SO i^r cent of these 
diseases are, as Mr. Tatum has informed us, f^philitic. Mr. Hut- 
chinson reports that of cases of eye disease for which out- 
patients are treated at the Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, 20 

S er cent, are results of the’ same cause. At the hospital for 
iscase of the throat, 15 per cent of all. the eases are syphilitic. 
In the hospitals and dispensarks for the tMatment of skin 
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diseases, from one-eighth up to four-fifths are reported by Dr. 
Hunt and others to be secondary syphilitic eruptions. 

Having already greatly exceeded the limits prescribed for this 
article, we have no space in which to state the amount of disease 
caused by prostitution in the several provinces of the United 
Kingdom ; we may mention, however, that in Manchester alone 
an average number of 387 patients apply daily at the numerous 
medical institutions there for relief from maladies due to that 
cause ; and that in the other large towns the extent of these 
maladies is, there is reason to believe, as great, relatively to the 
population of each, as it is in London itself. 

No amount of time can ever restore a human organism tainted 
with syphilis to the condition of health and strength which it might 
otherwise have enjoyed ; while, if reproductive, the impress of its 
changed constitution will always be borne by its progeny, becoming, 
it is true, fainter and fainter as time elapses, until its characters 
are no longer legible; but even then the results will continue, for 
the secondary effects of causes operative in living bodies cannot 
be annihilated so long as those bodies exist. Bearing in mind 
that syphilis affects the whole constitution, that it manifests itself 
in extensive cutaneous eruptions, and equally affects the most 
deep-seated structures, that the natural secretions are tainted 
with and become the media of the poison, that it is transmitted 
from parents to their offspring, and that even the blood itself of a 
syphilitic patient if applied to a wound on a healthy person, isbelieved 
to be capable of contaminating his whole system, the reader will 
readily infer that the several sanguineous elements must be pro- 
foundly changed. Examination confirms this conclusion. The 
colour of venous blood pervaded by the syphilitic virus is said to 
be devoid of that distinct purple hue characteristic of fresh 
healthy venous blood, and has instead ‘‘ a dull and more decidedly 
dark red tint.^’ The saline ingredients and albumen are greatly 
in excess of the normal proportion, while the amount of blood 
corpuscles, or globules, is notably lessened.* Such elemental 
alterations of the fluid life out of which all the organs and pro- 
ducts of the body are elaborated, accompanied as they un- 
doubtedly are by others which, though too subtle to be observed^ 
are manifest in the phenomena they induce, must inevitably 
result in a degenerative modification of the structure, and there- 
fore of the function of every texture, viscus, and secretion of 
which the system is composed — a modification necessarily in- 
definite as regards both duration and extent. 

: ; ; : — 

* M. Doarvault, who has publi 9 hed the experiments of M. Grassi, says, 

In proportion as syphilis infects the system the nutritive fluid loses its 
strength, by the resolution of its globules into albumina.’’ See Vidal, p. 286. 
Dr. Whitehead also gives the results of bis experiments, p. 344i et seq. 
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If the foregmng statement be true, and we believe no one con- 
versant with the facts on which it is based will dispute it, it 
justifies the conclusion that syphilis creates conditions most 
favourable for the advent of nearly every form of ordinary 
disease, that it directly or indirectly originates ft vast proportion 
of diseases, that when they occur independently of its origmating 
agency, in persons tainted with its poison, it profoundly modifies 
their character, often ii^creases their force and extent, and 
generally adds to their duration and danger. A glance at the 
relation between syphilis and certain blood or constitutional 
diseases, which in countless instances are the transitional media 
by which it is transformed into the manifold shapes of ordinary 
disease, will only too completely justify this conclution. 

Speaking of certain forms of syphilis most remote in time and 
character foom the primcuy disease, H. Vidal observes, that 
though they can be neither inoculated, nor transmitted heredi- 
tarily with their peculiar pbysio^omy, “yet, by a kind of 
degeneration or modification-of sypulis. they may become one of 
the most fruitful sources of- scrofula.’' (p. 282.) “1 feel con- 

vinced,” says Mr. Wilson, “ that a considerable proportion of those 
diseases which under the name of scrofula are the produce of 

the syphilitic poison” (p. 158) ; and he puts the questiim, printed in 
capital letters — “ Is scbofula. syphilis f ’ (p. IfiO.) Dr. White- 
head states that writers of past n^ges ocnnmonly rolieved “ that 
the venereal di^ase, imp^ectly txeated, was liable to merge in 
scrofula,” and is of opinion that the trajuformation does not 
happen in the individual who has the.primary disease, but in the 
progeny thence enduing., (p. 276.) . In th.e>.best ^stematic treatise 
on the practice of medicine ^pdUished in America — ^tbat by Dr. 
Wood — ^philis is ass^ed.as a .cause of eci^dula. Drs. Bell and 
Stokes, also American pbysicii^,, a^wct-^tbat syphilis in the 
parents “often giyes' rise ; to sctoful^s inheritance in their 
children,” and observe that “ &e j^ysical degeneration and ex- 
tinction of so maiiy families^ in Spain causra. by scr(d'ul%are 
(dleged to have for anterior n{^8e,|^hilia”f Dr, Coplimd has 
observed, he says, that. children of parents havkts the 
syphilitic tmat fixa mora frequerhi^y afifectedyWith intemiu and 
external scrofula than arejcl^dnen whoito parents are free of that 
taint, and that wheii they axe seepiingty exefopt tiiey often become 
consumptive at more advBi^ed-^s.t The frequency of cases of 
so-called consumption,” says'Sk: Wil^nit- JefMer, and “ of cases of 
so-called scrofulous disea^ in -the child that are also due to in- 
herited syphilis, becomes daily more apparent” Mr. Phillipi^ in 

" " I ■■■ . j . , 1. 

* *' Theory and Practice of Medicine'* ii. 600, 66i. 

t Diet, of Prac. Med./' Art., Sorcfula.^d lSiberde. 
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his work on scrofula ranks syphilis among its chief causes. Mr. 
Ancell is one of the few writers on scrofula who does not think 
that syphilis exerts any considerable influence "as one of its 
producing causes ; he mentions, however, the names of many of 
the most distinguished physicians among whom," as he says, 
**are the highest authorities in the literature of tuberculous 
diseases, ... as supporters of the doctrine of the transformation 
of syphilis affecting the father or mother, into scrofula in the 
infant."^ Indeed as scrofula, in the widest acceptation of the 
term, is a degenerate condition of the blood from which tubercu- 
lous matter is deposited, it seems probable that all circum- 
stances and agencies which induce constitutional debility are con- 
tributing causes of the malady. Any attempt to estimate the 
probable amount of scrofula caused by syphilis would be a fruit- 
less task ; but we have no hesitation in expressing our conviction 
that this wide-spread and loathsome disease is at least one of its 
most prolific sources. 

We can give no adequate statement of the extent of scrofula 
in England; we can only avail ourselves of the Begistrar- 
Oener^’s reports to show the destructiveness of four of its most 
easily-recognised forms. As a generic name for scrofula, the 
Begistrar-General uses the term tnberculcur diseases^ and under 
this head classes — (1), Scrofula; (2), Tabes Mesenterica; (3), 
Phthisis or Consumption ; (4), Hydrocephalua The word scro- 
fula as here uded means what is sometimes called exterrial 
scrofula, which chiefly consists in deposit of tuberculous matter 
in, and consequent inflammation and suppuration of, the super- 
ficial glands, especially those of the neck. When the deposit 
and its consequences occur in those abdominal glands through 
which the chyle passes, and by which it is more highly organized 
before it enters the blood, the disease is called Tabes Mesenteric^ 
(abdominal consumption). Phthisis, or Consumption, as usually 
understood, consists of the presence of tubercle, and the destruc- 
tive * suppuration which ensues in the lungs. Hydrocephalus 
(water in the head) results from tuberculous deposits within the 
skull— -on the brain or its membranes. 

Scrofula in these four forms, destroys altogether about 1 in 6 
of all who die ; pulmonary consumption about 1 in 8. ' As ob- 
served by the Begistrar-Qeneral, Consumption is more fatal 
than any other single disease in England." 

These statistical facts fail, however, to give any adequate con- 
ception of the extent to which scrofula deteriorates the human 
species, without proving directly fatal. We should need a volume 


* ** A Treatise on Tuberculosis, the GonsiitutLonal Origin of Consumption 
and Scrofula," p. 390. , 
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and that a large one^ in which to give a complete description of 
the thousandfold aspects which scrofula presents, and of the in- 
numerable ways in which its degenerative influence operates. 
We may however just mention, in passing, that we were in- 
formed by Mr. Tatum, late surgeon to St. George's Hospital, that 
nearly the whole of the eye-diseases which there came before 
him, and which were not directly induced by venereal disease, 
were induced by scrofula, and therefore, to a large extent by 
syphilis in the second generation. Professor Bennett is opposed 
to the doctrine that during the last century diseases have under- 
gone an asthenic modification, and maintains that the general 
and notorious decline of the practice of bleeding and other anti- 
inflammatory remedies, is exclusively due to the progress of 
medical science. The late Professor Alison, and our distinguished 
metropolitan physician, Sir Thos. Watson, maintain on the other 
hand that the character of disease has slowly changed, that it is 
generally less vigorous and inflammatory, and more assimilated 
to the typhoid type than formerly, and that the powerful anti- 
phlogistic remedies which used to be highly successful are now 
laid aside, partly no doubt at the bidding of superior medical 
knowledge, but to a great extent because, in consequence of the 
asthenic character which disease has gradually assumed, they 
are no longer appropriate. We are reluctantly constrained 
to concur with Drs. Alison and Watson, rather than with Dr. 
Bennett, on this important subject, and regard the enormous 
proportion of tubercular diseases which are the very embodiments 
of asthenia as confirmatory of their opinions. Concerning the 
extent to which syphilis is the cause, direct or indirect, of this 
result, we must now leave our readers to think for themselves. 

In a course of Lectures on Rickets, delivered about ten yearsago 
by Sir William Jenner,* he stated that that constitutional disease 

causes primarily or secondarily more deaths than any other dis- 
ease of childhood;’' that pathologists of high repute regard 
rickets, scrofulosis,and tuberculosis to be mere modifications of the 
same disease and that it has even been suggested that rickets 
is a variety of congenital syphilis.” The distinguished lecturer's 
strong tendency to emphasize the differences rather than the 
affinities* observable in diseases, to demonstrate, their specific and 
non-t^ansmutable forms rather than their original and essential 
identity, is exemplified in his doctrine df the specific difference 
between the two modifications of fever known as typhoid and 
typhus, and in his announcement that he also holds scrofulosis 
and tuberculosis to be distinct affecUona Weare fully prepared, 

* These very valuable lectures were given at the Hospital for Sick 
Children, and were published in the Medical Times and Gazette. 
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therefore, to learn that he denies any relationship between either 
rickets and scrofula or rickets and syphilis. The leading features 
of the disease, as he depicts them, are, — softening and other morbid 
akerations of the bones; consequent deformities; morbid enlarge- 
ment of the brain ; chronic hydrocephalus ; pulmonary collapse ; 
spasmodic croup ; convulsions ; and exudation of albumen-like 
matter throughout the substance oi^ the liver, spleen, and lym- 
I^hatic glands. Speaking of the cause of rickets, he states, that 
** whatever renders the mother delicate, whatever depre&ses her 
power of forming good blood, that tends to induce rickets in the 
offspring. . . . Whatever external conditions are favourable to the 
formation of hydraemic blood in a child seem to be favourable to 
the development of rickets.'' Dr. Copland writes to the same 
effect : — “ Whatever debilitates the frame not only predisposes to 
rickets, but also sometimes more directly developes it." He also 
agrees with Sir William Jenner in his therapeutic advice, which 
is, to surround the patient with precisely the same conditions as 
those prescribed for the scrofulous ; and, as medicines, to rely, in 
like manner, chiefly on iron and cod-livcr oil. In fact, all the 
symptoms of tho disease concur to prove that it is a state of con- 
stitutional degeneracy lower than that of scrofula. But as all 
influences which tend to impair the condition of the blood — of 
the maternal blood especially, thereby tend to induce rickets, and 
as scrofula is a blood disease of an extremely asthenic type, it 
seems to us only logical to conclude, with the “ pathologists of 
high repute," that rickets is a modification of scrofula, or rather, to 
express it in our own words, that scrofula is a prolific progenitor 
of rickets. Viewed in this aspect, rickets appears to be, in a large 
proportion of cases at least, the grandchild of syphilis: thus, track- 
ing the human organism during its career of degenerative or de- 
scending metamorphosis after it has absorbed the syphilitic poison, 
we may see it suffering from constitutional syphilis in the first gene- 
ration, from scrofula in the second, and, modified perhaps by 
special idiosyncrasy, as well as by all the deteriorating accompa- 
niments of poverty, from rickets in the third. ' The philosophical 
Boerhaave imputed to the taint or constitutional debility conse- 
quent upon venereal affections ” a considerable influence in pro- 
ducing rickets in the offspring ; we agree, however, with Dr. 
Copland in regarding this influence as more generally in- 
direct-^througn the medium of scrofula : he says, — ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced that venereal affections are not without some effect, 
although I believe that they are more influential in developing a 
dcrofiilous diathesis than in predisposing to rickets."* But what- 
ever may be the order in which these causes operate, it seems im- 


# « Medical Biotionarj,” Art. Biokets. 
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and that a large one, in which to give a complete description of 
the thousandfold aspects which scrofula presents, and of the in- 
numerable ways in which its degenerative influence operates. 
We may however just mention, in passing, that we were in- 
formed by Mr. Tatum, late surgeon to St. George s Hospital, that 
nearly the whole of the eye-diseases which there came before 
him, and which were not directly induced by venereal disease, 
were induced by scrofula, and therefore, to a large extent by 
syphilis in the second generation. Professor Bennett is opposed 
to the doctrine that during the last century diseases have under- 
gone an asthenic modification, and maintains that the general 
and notorious decline of the practice of bleeding and other anti- 
inflammatory remedies, is exclusively due to the progress of 
medical science. The late Professor Alison, and our distinguished 
metropolitan physician. Sir Thos. Watson, maintain on the other 
hand that the character of disease has slowly changed, that it is 
generally less vigorous and inflammatory, and more assimilated 
to the typhoid type than formerly, and that the powerful anti- 
phlogistic remedies which used to be highly succe?sful are now 
laid aside, partly no doubt at the bidding of superior medical 
knowledge, but to a great extent because, in consequence of the 
asthenic character which disease has gradually assumed, they 
are no longer appropriate. We are reluctantly constrained 
to concur with Drs. Alison and Watson, rather than with Dr. 
Bennett, on this important subject, and regard the enormous 
proportion of tubercular diseases which are the very embodiments 
of asthenia as confirmatory of their opinions. Concerning the 
extent to which syphilis is the cause, direct or indirect, of this 
result, we must now leave our readers to think for themselves. 

In a course of Lectures on Rickets, delivered about ten years ago 
by Sir William Jenner,* he stated that that constitutional disease 
‘‘ causes primarily or secondarily more deaths than any other dis- 
ease of childhood that pathologists of high repute regard 
rickets, scrofulosis,and tuberculosis to be rnere modifications of the 
same disease and that '^it has even been suggested that rickets 
is a variety of congenital syphilis.” The distinguished lecturer's 
strong tendency to emphasize the differences rather than the 
affinities* observable in diseases, to demonstrate, their specific and 
non-transmu table forms rather than their original and essential 
identity, is exemplified in his doctrine of the specific difference 
between the two modifications of fever known as typhoid and 
typhus, and in his announcement that he also holdis scrofulosis 
and tuberculosis to be distinct affections. We are fully preptured, 

* These very valuable lectures were »vea at the Hospital for Sick 
Children, and Were published in the Medical Time and Qazette. 
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therefore, to learn that he denies any relationship between either 
rickets and scrofula or rickets and syphilis. The leading features 
of the disease, as he depicts them, are, — ^softening and other morbid 
alterations of the bones; consequent deformities; morbid enlarge- 
ment of the brain ; chronic hydrocephalus ; pulmonary collapse ; 
spasmodic croup ; convulsions ; and exudation of albumen-like 
matter throughout the substance of^ the liver, spleen, and lym- 
phatic glands. Speaking of the cause of rickets, he states, that 
“ whatever renders the mother delicate, whatever depresses her 
power of forming good blood, that tends to induce rickets in the 
oflfspring. . . . Whatever external conditions are favourable to the 
formation of hydraeinic blood in a child seem to bo favourable to 
the development of rickets.” Dr. Copland writes to the same 
effect: — “ Whatever debilitates the frame not only predisposes to 
rickets, but also sometimes more directly developes it.” He also 
agrees with Sir William Jenner in his therapeutic advice, which 
is, to surround the patient with precisely the satno conditions as 
those prescribed for the scrofulous ; and, as medicines, to rely, in 
like manner, chiefly on iron and cod-liver oil. In fact, all the 
symptoms of the disease concur to prove that it is a state of con- 
stitutional degeneracy lower than that of scrofula. But as all 
influences which tend to impair the condition of the blood — of 
the maternal blood especially, thereby tend to induce rickets, and 
as scrofula is a blood disease of an extremely asthenic type, it 
seems to us only logical to conclude, with the “ pathologists of 
high repute,” that rickets is a modification gf scrofula, or rather, to 
express it in our own words, that scrofula is a prolific progenitor 
of rickets. Viewed in this aspect, rickets appears to be, in a large 
proportion of cases at least, the grandchild of syphilis : thus, track- 
ing the human organism during its career of degenerative or de- 
scending metamorphosis after it has absorbed the syphilitic poison, 
we may see it suffering from constitutional syphilis in the first gene- 
ration, from scrofula in the second, and, modified perhaps by 
special idiosyncrasy, as well as by all the deteriorating accompa- 
niments of poverty, from rickets in the third. ^The pMlosophical 
Boerhaave imputed to the taint or constitutional debility conse- 
quent upon venereal affections ” a considerable influence in pro- 
ducing rickets in the offspring ; we agree, however, with Dr. 
Copland in regarding this influence as more generally in- 
direct-^through the medium of scrofula : he says, — I am con- 
vinced that venereal affections are not without some effect, 
although I believe that they are more influential in developing a 
Scrofulous diathesis than in predisposing to rickets.”* But what- 
ever may be the order in which these causes operate, it seems im- 

^ ** Medical Dictionarj,” Art. Biokets. 
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posable to doubt their agency in the generation of the disease in 

S uestion. An examination of the constitution of the blood of ayphi- 
itic patients shows, as already stated, that it contains a dispro- 
portionate amount of saline ingredients, which, therefore, could n,ftt 
nave been appropriated in the ordinary way. " This may sugjgest,” 
says Dr. Whitehead, “ a cause for the tendency to loss of vitality 
and consequent separation of portions of bone commonly observed 
in adults labouring under md venereal affections, and to the 
determination of a rachitic condition of the osseous system in 
children.” (p. 347.) 

^ Although the popular mind recognises gout as a constitutionid 
disease, it regards rheumatism and neuralgia as only local affec- 
tions originated exclusively by external causes — chiefly those of 
wet, damp, and cold. But medical science gives a very different 
account of the matter : while admitting these agencies as imme- 
diate and exciting causes, it asserts that the remote, but real, 
causes are constitutional, and operate by modifying the character 
of the blood. The late Dr. Frout, one of the earliest patho- 
logical chemists, and among the most accurate medical observers 
of the present centuiy, expressed his opinion many years ago 
that rheumatism and neuralma, unless when the latter is 
caused by pressure on the affected nerve, are occasioned by 
an undue quantity of lactic acid in the blood, and that 
lithic add combined with soda (lithate of soda) is the cha- 
racteristic depodt from blood pervaded by the gouty poison. 
In respect to rheumatism, at all events, the highest authorities 
are now converted to, or confirm. Dr. Front's doctrine. Every one 
who has observed a patient suffering from rheumatic fever must 
have noticed his copious and acid perspiration ; and although we 
shall not trouble our readers with proofs of the doctrine just 
mentioned, we may state in passing that Dr. B. W. Bichardson 
has repeatedly succeeded in inducing rheumatic inflammation of 
the heart by injecting lactic add into the bodies of animals ; and 
that the most efScadous temedy hitherto used for acute rheuma- 
tism or rheumatic fever is one which acts by neutralizing the 
excess of add present in the system, viz., bicarbonate of potash.* 
But this invaluable medidne, potent as it is in subduing or 
controlling the outbursts of rheumatism, in lessening the chances 

of its attack on the heart, to which it is peculiarly prone, and in 

* * 

* We are aware that the most recent and probably the moat correct patho- 
logy of rheumatic fever recognises the presence of lactic acid in the system, as 
only one of the distinctive phenomena of the disease, and that its canse con- 
sists in a peculiar morbid condition of the spinal cord: but it remains none 
the less probable that this morbid condition of the cord is itself the result of 
causes originating primarily in morbid changes in the blood. If so, the argtv** 

ment in the text remains unaffected by the novel patholo^ in question. 
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bringiDg the patient safely through its crisis^ is powerless against 
the rheumatic diathesis — ^the abiding source of the frequently 
recurring malady. This remark is equally true respecting the 
idedicines found most effective in repelling attacks of gout» 
What, then, is the origin of these persistent, extraordinarily 
painful, and often fatal diseases ? 

We have already mentioned how generally attendant are what 
are called rheumatic pains on constitutional syphilis, and that 
one of the most usual sequelm of blennorrhagia is rheumatism, 
especially of the lower extremities. Whether the proximate cause 
of the last of these affections is identical with, or like to that of, 
true rheumatism, we are not prepared to say ; we merely note 
them in this connexion. Gout and true rheumatism are un- 
doubtedly hereditary ; and, as stated by Dr. Prout, in certain 
scrofulous constitutions in which the solids are of a loose and 
flabby texture, depositions of lithic acid are very common. 

Indeed,” he remarks, this modification of the strumous diathesis 
(scrofula) when associated with gout, as is often the case, is perhaps 
more than any other condition of the system, liable to lithic acid de- 
posits. Such associated diatheses are not unfrequently displayed in 
the form of cutaneous disease ; and it is an old remark, that certain 
forms of cutaneoua disease are often accompanied by a deposition of 
lithic acid. Thus Sir Gilbert Blane observes that he has frequently 
noticed calculous disorders connected with those impetiginous affec- 
tions (pustular eruptions of the skin) incident to what is called a 
ecorhutic habit. ... 1 have no doubt of the frequent connexion be- 
tween the two forms of disease.” * 

In this important passage is unimpeachable evidence of the 
causal relation between scrofula and gout; and any one ac- 
quainted with the genesis of skin diseases, knows how morally 
certain it is that this same passage also contains evidence equally 
incapable of disproof that the constitutional disease which is 
manifest in the deposit of lithic acid,* and which on the one hand 
results in gout, and on the other hand in renal and vesical calculi, 
originate^ frequently at least, in syphilis. Probably in the majority 
of cMes, either directly or through the intervention of scrofula, 
this is its true source. Dr. Prout speaks of persons ” of a lax 
scrofulous habit ’’ in whom the most prolific proximate cause of 
rheumatism— lactic acid, is liable to be unduly developed ;t and 
when treating of oxalic acid as a morbid product, the formation 
of which is often accompanied by chronic rheumatism, and occa- 
sionally /oUotcs an attack of gout," he observes— ** A syphilitic 


# " On the Nature and Treatment of Stomach and Urinary Diseases.” Bv 
W. front, M.D., F.ILS. Pp. 206, 206. " ^ 

t Ibid. p. 77. 
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taint, whether remote and inherited, or acquired, seems occa- 
sionally to give a predisposition to this diathesia I have seen 
many individuals so circumstanced labour under the worst forms 
of ^philitic dyspepsia, and the most inveterate cutaneous disease 
in connexion with the oxalic acid diathesis.”* This tendency 
may result in the formation of oxalate of lime calculua This is 
sometimes intermixed with the carbonate and the phosphate of 
lime deposits. Referring to the latter. Dr. Prout states that, in 
many instances in which they occur, the patients have been 
subject to gout or rheumatism, or have inherited a tendency to 
these affections. In these latter cases, however, there has been 
usually likewise present a peculiar cachectic state of the system, 
manifested by cutaneous eruptions of a scaly or leprous cha- 
racter. Mr. Erasmus Wilson pronounces these eruptions of 
syphilitic origin in one or both of the grandparents of the 
patients. Dr. Prout affirms that the predisposition to deposit 
phosphate of lime consists in a peculiar cachectic state of the 
system, into which gout and scrofula often enter as elements. 
He adds — " I have sometimes thought also that an inherited 
syphilitic taint frequently constitutes another element of this 
peculiar cachexia ; at any rate I have very often seen the deposi- 
tion of the phosphate of lime associated with a remote, but 
obviously syphilitic taint.”t 

Mr. Spencer Wells, in his work on gout, has contributed a 
valuable chapter on the influence of syphilis, which he shows to 
be a frequent accompaniment of that disease. He is convinced 
that the poison may induce a condition of the blood which 
must not only modify every disease, but also become the cause 
of disease in some of the organs which depend upon a supply of 
pure blood for their health.” (p. 99.) We have already pointed 
out that in proportion to the nearness of relationship of any disease 
to syphilis will be the efficacy of mercury and iodide of potassium 
as curative agents ; and we have indicated the fact of that efficacy 
as a confirmative test of the essential nature of the malady. 
Now the usual and best treatment of chronic rheumatism, 
chronic gout, and of rheumatic gout, is iodide of potassium ; 
and, as observed by Mr. Spencer Wells, in cases of gout visibly 
complicated with syphilis, the effect of a few doses of this 
medicine ‘‘appears quite magical.” (p. 100.) This precious 
remedy qombines iodine as an antidote of the original poison,, 
and the alkaline base potassium to neutralize the morbid excess 
of acid which that poison has induced in the system by pervert- 
ing the nutritive and transformative processes. Its tnerapeutic 

* ** On the Nature and Treatment of Stomach and Urinary Diseases.” By 
W. Prout, M.D., P.11.S. Pp. 64, 66. 

t Ibid., p. 272. 
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application in these diseases is one of the countless instances 
in which empiricism anticipates, and is ultimately justified by 
science. Excepting those forms of rheumatism which arise 
immediately from, and accompany venereal diseases, we re- 
gard the usual malady, whether acute or chronic, when ori^- 
nated by the venereal poison, as either more remote from its 
source, or as occurring in more debilitated systems, than is the 
case with its kindred affection, gout. The rheumatic constitu- 
tion is more irrevocably broken down, rheumatism being 
accompanied, as stated, by Dr. Copland, by a deficiency of 
red globules and poorness of blood.” How prevalent is this 
group of diseases consisting of gout, rheumatism, rheumatic 
neuralgia, or tic-dolqreux, rheumatic gout, ' and their accom- 
panying or kindred affections which result in stony con- 
cretions, every one knows. What is the proportion of them 
generated directly or indirectly by the venereal poison it is 
impossible to say, but that a large proportion are thus originated 
does not admit of a doubt. We may add that the indirect 
fatality of these diseases is very considerable. 

As we stated above, eminent pathologists hold the opinion that 
latterly diseases have gradually changed their type, and that 
patients cannot now bear with safety the same vigorous treat- 
ment as was formerly practised with success. How far the com- 
paratively mild treatment, and the so-called supporting system '' 
constituting the present medical fashion are ' results of actual 
observation that the opposite methods were injurious, and how 
far they are only results of fanciful theorizing, we shall not 
attempt to decide ; but certain it is that evidence of the most 
reliable kind justifies the belief that in England, at all events, 
the human constitution is deteriorating, that it is more prone to 
disease than it was thirty years ago, and that within the same 
period, notwithstanding the boasted progress meanwhile ih the 
.science and art of medicine, the average duration of life has 
lessened. According to the returns of the Registrar-General, 
almost all diseases notable for their fatality are, m proportion 
to the number of persons living^ much more fatal than they were 
formerly. 

Join^ disease (which is most frequently of scrofulous oiinin) 
destroyed 62 per million twenty years ago, and 82 «per mimou 
between 1863*66, each year, uancer shows an increase of &ttd 
cases between 1850 and 1866 from 280 to 895 per million. 

Brain disease has very gradually, but very greatly increased : 
whereas there were only 1407 cases in 1838, there were 5605 in 
1866 ; and during the same time the number of deaths due to 
paralysis increased from 4975 to 10,604. 
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Heart disease is recorded to have proved fatal in 1888 to 
3919 persops ; in 1850, by gradual yearly increase, to 10,460 ; 
in 1860, to 17,815; and in 1866 to 21,197. Dropsy and 
a^mt^ the diseases most likely to be transferred to “ heart 
^ease ” under improved registration, show an aggregate diminu- 
tion in the same ]^riods of about 7000. But if this number be 
deducted from the number of &tal cases of heart-disease, the 
increase of its destructiveness is still enormoua 

Sronchitis, however, is of all diseases the one which seems to 
have increased most wonderfully. According to the Registrar- 
General it destroyed in 1838, 2067 persons ; in 1847, 1600 ; in 
1851, 1700; in 18^3, 22,000 ; in 1855, 27,000; in 1858, 29,000; 
in 1860, 32,000 ; in 1864, 88 , 900 ; and in 1866, 41,000. The 
proportion of deaths to each million of living persons rises from 
185 in 1838 to 1968 in 1866. This remarkable increase in 
figures is pa/rtly due, as observed by Dr. Elam, to “ a practice 
which has been prevalent of late years, of calling phthisis by the 
name of bronchitis.” Still as a matter of fact there is no 
decrease in the numbers of persons registered as having died of 
consumption ; the number destroyed by pneumonia (inflamma- 
tion of the lungs) has notably increased ; and there is no decrease 
in the .mortality of other diseases to justify the supposition that 
the increase of mortality in those mentioned is apparent only. 

Therefore we must be prepared to expect what is actually 
the fact, that during the period under review the average duration 
of life has steadily lessened. 

In the seven years from 1838 to 1844 indutive, the average 
of deaths was ^89 to each 100 persons living — 

In 29 years, from 1838 to 1866, it was 2*242. 

In 7 years, from 1860 to 1866, it was 2*261. 

In 4 years, from 1863 to 1866, it was 2*348. ■ 

In short the increase of the death-rate during the period over 
which the above figures range, is about one in the thousand. " This 
corresponds to 3000 additional deaths in London alone ; and to 
about 22,000 in the whole of England and Wale^" every year. 

These vital statistics have been arranged by Dr. Elam in the 
Lcmqei (Noa 17, 23, and 24, for 1869) as an argument to prove 
“ that our power over disease is in no wise prraortionate to our 
knowledge of it ; and that our treatment is less efficient now than it 
was thirty years aga” We believe, however, that while it is impos- 
nble to prove this proposition, it is very improbable that during 
the last thirty years English medical art has so deteriorated as 
to warrmt the accusation just- stated. Indeed Df. ISlam does 
" not think that the medical profestion is solely and altogether 
to blame for the melancholy results on humsm life above men- 
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tioned. There are sources of evil greatly prevalent in society at 
large which have been vastly multiplied during late years." 
Nevertheless, he “ cannot attribute any considerable proportion 
of the increased mortality to these causes.” Now it seems to us 
that if ^ese causes had been allowed to operate during the last 
thirty ^ars with no more efficient contravention of their results 
by medical art than was posable during the previous thirty 
years, the present annual death-rate, 23 per 1000, showing an in- 
cr^ae of about 1 per 1000, would have become still greater than it 
aot’^lly has dona The students of special groups of diseases believe 
as a rule those with which they are specially acquainted ore less 
than formerly, and confidently ascribe the alleged results to 
improved methods of treatment; and this observation applies 
most forcibly to the most destructive of all diseases — ^pulmonary 
consumption. Moreover, if Dr. Blam’s formidable charge against 
modern medicine is to lie admitted, how can the medical depart* 
ment of the Privy Council, with its host of medical inspectors, 
alleged to be great in the art of “ preventive medicine,” justify 
its existence? We are no believers in “State medicine,” 
and it may be that the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council is worse than useless; but it may also be that it 
does some good, though at a cost in other shapes than that of 
hard cash, so high as to render the expediency of its con- 
tinued existence more than questionable. At all events in pre- 
sence of the extreme difficulties which beset any conscientious 
endeavour to determine what is the nature and extent of the in- 
fluence exerted by the 20,000 medical men of this country on 
the duration of humsm life, we cannot get beyond the region 
of conjecture; but on the whole our impression, the result of 
considerable observation, is that during the last thirty years the 
medical profession has done more to assuage suffering and pro- 
long life than it ever did before ; that were it not for the labours 
of that profession the death-rate in England would be even 
greater than it i^ and that if in spite of those labours, and of 
the increasingly numerous hygienic influences which sire being 
exerted, the death-rate has nevertheless increased from 22 to 
23 per 1000 annually, there must exist some secret or imper- 
iecuy recognised degenerative agent which is slowly, but surely, 
destroying the health smd strength of the British people. Is that 
agent syphilis I That it is so to a large, extent is rendered cer- 
tain by the evidence we have adduced; that several sub- 
ordinate agents are, however, co-operating with it, we have no 
doubt; whether or not it is the chief or almost sole agent, is a 
question which, admitting of no positive answer, maybe fitly left 
to each reader to meditate on and determine for himself. 
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We have now placed before our readers a description of the 
twofold malady, — prostitution and the physical disease associated 
with it ; and as we have forced this painful and difiScult subject 
on their attention they may reasonably expect us to propose 
some method by which the formidable evils we have ^scribed 
may be greatly lessened if not wholly subdued. We nave un- 
fortunately already exceeded the limits assigned to this article, 
and are, therefore, precluded from discussing the question of re- 
me(Ues now ; but we frankly avow^that all our interest in this 
subject centres in that question, and were it not that we have a 
strong and earnest conviction that if it is to be answered at all 
it is of the utmost importance to this country that it be answered 
rightly, we should have shrunk alike from the labour we have 
undertaken, and from asking our readers to consider a subject 
every feature of which is at once saddening and repulsive. Pros- 
titution presents two aspects — one social, the other physical, and 
hence two questions for solution— how may prostitution itself 
be eradicated ? and, second, until it is, how may the diseases en- 
gendered of it be extirpated, or at least reduced within the nar- 
rowest possible limits ? Any adequate discussion of the first in- 
volves such a wise and comprehensive consideration of every as- 
pect of the relation of the sexes as few men, if any, of the pre- 
sent day are duly qualified to undertake ; the other, dealing only 
as it does with certain results of prostitution — ^the diseases we 
have described — ^is more simple, and this we propose to grapple 
with hereafter, and pledge ourselves to prove that this question 
can and ought to be practically dealt with ; that the plan of 
dealing with it now vigorously pressed on the legislature, of ex- 
tending the Contagious Diseases Act to the civil population,* will 
both signally fail to accomplish the object in view, and will itself 
entail evils far greater than those it is intended to remedy, and 
that there is a plan open to no such objection, in harmony with 
the free spirit of English institutions which, if practised, will be , 
successful, and which it is our intention fully to explain in a suc- 
ceeding number of this Review. 


* The Report from the Select Committee of the Home of Lords on the 
Contagious Diseases Act, 1860, recommends its application throughout the 
Lniif A Kingdom ; and a Committee of the House ot Commons has just been 
appo..ited to het i evidence and report on the same subject. 
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^ Strand* 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ rnUE Jesus of History”' i3% treatise well worthy to take its place by 

JL the side of Strauss’s Livfes,’* of Renan’s “ Life,” and of “Ecce 
Homo.” It is not indeed so elaborate and exhaustive as the two first, not 
so fanciful as the second, not so sentimental and illogical as the 
last ; but it will recommend itself to English readers by the calmness 
and straightforwardness with which the extant material for a Life of 
Jesus is analysed, and the possible conclusions from it reviewed. Every 
historian of the past must assume for himself an imaginary local and 
chronological stand-point. Accordingly the author has endeavoured to 
place himself as nearly as possible in the position of an inquirer living in 
Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem. The very first question which 
thus meets him is — what portion of the historical material now extant 
was extant at that period P His proceeding is thus much simplified. 
For if the fourth Gospel be clearly of a much later date, and not the 
work of an apostle ; if even the third Gospel is at least later than the 
ruin of Jerusalem, and shows marks of design prompted by the then 
altered relations of the Jews and Christians to the Roman people, the 
actually available and reliable material is confined nearly within the 
limits of the first Gospel. Very justly, therefore, as it seems to us, 
the author observes — 

“ The Jesus whom M. Renan depicts appears to be a purely ideal character, 
having no relation to the actual circumstances of the time and country, and 
satisfying the requirements neither of the critic nor of the believer. And this 
is in a great measure owing to his adoption of the fourth Gospel as an 
authority. It is true that the ‘Yie de Jdsus’ is professedly somewhat of a 
historical romance ; even thus regarded it appears to be wanting in truth of 
colouring, and to present an inaccurate picture of Jesus. At the same time it 
is only just to acknowledge the service which it has rendered to all future 
enquirers by setting the example of depicting Jesus as a real human being.” — 
pp. 13, 14. 

The following is the outline of the portraiture which is derived 
principally from the indications of the first Gospel confirmed by the 
ascertained circumstances of the Jewish nation at that date : — 

*‘The Jesus who appears to be depicted in the original tradition of the 
disciples, the pre-christian tradition, is a Jew preaching to his own countrymen 
tlie immediate coming of that kingdom of heaven for which they were waiting, 
and repentaned and amendment as the conditions of entrance; protesting against 
the narrow technical morality and the absorbing ritual observances of the 

' ''The Jesus of History.” London : Williams and Norgate. 1869. 
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reUgious guides of the people whose hostility he thus excites, winning at first 
an amount of popular favour that awakens the fears of the government, to avoid 
which and the hostility of the Pharisees, he retires to Syrophoenicia; then 
publicly entering Jerusmem in the avowed character of the iCing of the Jews, 
renewing his confiicts with the Pharisees, and exciting the fears and the enmity 
of the Chief Priests and Elders, delivered by them to Pilate as a rebel against 
the authority of Rome, and as such crucified. Thus viewed, his own proceed- 
ings and those of his adversaries appear natural and consistent, and his death 
to have been the inevitable consequence of his assumption of the character of 
the Messiah.” — ^pp. 14, 15. 

Inasmuch as the author does not accept the belief in the proper deity 
of Jesus, he is aware that his work wm be esteemed by some persons 
irreverent and even profane. Nevertheless, he justly asserts that the 
tone of it is not unsuitable to the discussion of the most solemn 
questions. And we would add that he exhibits a forbearance for 
which those who have arrived at conclusions similar to his own receive 
little credit. He abstains from saying that the recognition of the 
Divinity of Jesus as usually understood can only appear to him as 
even worse than profane. The orthodox English Protestant will 
understand something of the feeling now hinted at when he re- 
members his own first impression on witnessing Mariolatiy in Bel- 
gium or Italy — a feeling very much like that which we may suppose 
to have been experienced by the Apostle on beholding the city of Athens 
wholly given to idolatry. We refer to this subject in prospect of 
controversy touching more and more closely this central theme, and 
in order to point out the necessity of charitable construction and con* 
siderate language on both sides, for on both sides equally harsh and 
offensive things may be said of the other. In the eoui*se of the present 
work, however, theological questions are kept as much as possible in abey- 
ance. It is as a man that Jesus can become the subject of history : 
whether or not ho was more than human, all modern Christians assert 
that he was truly and emphatically man.” His life, therefore, like 
that of other men cannot be understood apart from his relations 
to his contemporaries and to surrounding circumstances. If his was a 
true humanity, and we would not fall back into Docetisni, we must 
suppose it to have been, in the aggregate of his knowledge, feelings, 
and opinions, the product of the national life which he inherited and 
of the national culture which surrounded him. At least those factors 
must be taken account of, whatever originality may be attributed to 
himself. The sources of information concerning these surrounding cir- 
cumstances must be sought for in the Jewish literature which, inas- 
much as it lies outside of the New Testament writings, is capable to 
some extent of illustrating and controlling the narrative contained in 
them. These sources of information external to the New Testament, 
are treated of in the first chapter of the work, and the nature of the 
Messianic expectations and of the relations of the Jewish people to the 
Romans is deduced. The bulk of the material which professes to ^ive 
the data for a Life of Jesus is at the most very small. And such as it is it 
must be considerably reduced in vfwious ways. For the fourth Gospel 
being rejected as a post-apostolic writingi probably of the middle of 
the second century, and the third as a reconstruction of existing 
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material foi; a particular purpose, the endence, oi* that which can with 
any appearance of reason be rightly so-called, is reduced to the first 
and second Gospels as containing or founded upon, though not iden- 
tical with, the two most ancient sources mentioned by Papias, the 
“ Logia” of Matthew, and the ‘‘ Memoirs** of Mark. 

*' The first Gospel may be assumed to represent the traditions as to the 
ministry and death of Jesns current in the Church at Jerusalem, written about 
thirty years after his death. The second would be founded almost exclusively 
^on the first ; and the third would be derived partly from the first two 
Gospels, and partly from other sources of information, orri or written, moulded 
into a form that embodied the anther's own views, and, in many respects, pro- 
foundly modified in the process.” — p. 65. 

From these sources taken together, we might hope to form a concep- 
tion reliable as far as it goes of what Jesus was, what he taught, and 
what he suffered. But if we attempt to take in the fourth Gospel, 
there is hardly a point in which the story derived from it touches that 
deduced from the Synoptics, until we come to the night of the betrayal. 
The question of the relative value of the four Gospels, and particularly 
the grounds for not admitting the genuineness of the fourth, are ex- 
tremely well treated in the second chapter. It is well pointed out how 
devoid of weight is the fourth Gospel as a record either of fact or of 
doctrine — that is, of original doctrine derived from Christ himself. It 
has no doubt exercised an influence in Christendom, greater perhaps 
than that of any other of the New Testament writings, but an influence 
the reverse of peaceful, loving, or conciliatory. It has mischievously 
sharpened in minds ecclesiastically or mystically disposed, the sense of 
severance between the Church and the world ; in no other part of the 
New Testament, in no other writing assuming to represent the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus, is there exhibited such a spirit of scorn and 
hostility towards unbelievers. It has intensified love to the brethren, 
but only by narrowing the terms of brotherhood (p. 90). In the third 
chapter the author*s review of the phenomena presented by thef Sy- 
noptics, leads him to conclude that although there is no certainty that 
we possess any one of the Gospels in its original form, there is reason to 
believe tha£ they all represent faithfully the Christian tradition of the 
first century a^r the death of Jesus. Moreover, the Gospels as 
we now have them have raceived various additions and modifications, 
made doubtless in good faith with the object of rendering them more 
perfect, but which have had the effect of blurring the lineaments of Jesus 
as originally portrayed. Even in the first Gospel, two different if not 
conflicting classes of ideas are to be met with. Generally, Jesus is ex- 
hibited in the character of a Jewish prophet and reformer, but there 
are passages at variance with that representation. Hereupon a 
twofold question arises, whether the discrepancies are to be attributed 
to the author or authors of the narrative, or to* a variation in thb 
views and teaching of Jesus himself. Additions and variations attri- 
butable to authors or compilers may have ^n made in thorough good 
fidtb, f^hough suggested by different feelings and dispositions of the 
writers* The author sums up his review of the phenomena pr^ented 
bf the Synoptics in the following hypothesis — . 
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“ If we might add one conjecture to the many that have beeii made upon 
this subject, it would be that the original of the first Gospel was a combination 
of the * Logia* of Matthew and the ‘ Memorabilia’ of Mark, composed in Greek 
almost immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Lo^ia having been 
completed a year or two previously; that the second Gospel which wo probably 

S ossess almost in its original form, was abridged from this a few years later for 
le use of Gentile converts, who began to find some portions of the original 
Gospel unsuitable ; that the third was a free compilation from the two others 
and from independent sources, about the beginning of the second century; and 
that the first has subsequently been largely interpolated. This view, at least, 
appears to satisfy all the conditions of the problem.” — p. 110. 

The more vital question is whether Jesus himself at different periods 
entertained different conceptions of his own Mission. And here the 
conclusion cannot be escaped that there were such differences ; that in 
the earlier or Galilean period of his ministry he came forward as a 
Jewish teacher addressing Jews, and attempting to spiritualize the 
Mosaic Law, taking up in fact a like work to that of John, as a herald 
and precursor of the Kingdom of Heaven. After his failure in Galilee 
and a visit to the Phosnician coasts, he sets forth on his journey through 
Judea with a belief growing upon him that he was himself the Messiah, 
a belief destined to disappointment and about to terminate in so sad a 
catastrophe. It is true that even in the first Gospel there are passages 
which, according to their present place in the history, are not consistent 
with this orderly development of ideas in the mind of Jesus. In 
Matt. xiv. 33, the disciples worship him as the Son of God, but in xvi. 
16, 17, Peter is credited with a special revelation to that effect, as if 
the acknowledgment were then made by him for the first time. Our 

S resent author admits that even from the supernatural point of view, 
esus might be supposed to have allowed his claims to make their 
way gradually, while from the historical stand-point it may well be 
supposed that the nsiscent belief in his own character and peculiar 
mission required to be reflected and confirmed by the opinion of others. 
Closely connected with this part of the subject is the inquiry into the 
nature of the Miracles attributed to Jesus. According to the super- 
naturalist view of Jesus and his Mission, the Miracles occurred as Divine 
interventions for the purpose of attesting his Character and OflSce. In 
a purely historical disquisition it must first be ascertained what oc- 
curred, and then what bearing it had en the Mission of Jesus. The 
metaphysical method will be of little service towards arriving at a 
solution of the problem of the Gospel miracles. It must be sought 
for by the historical or evidential process. The^ subject of Miracle is 
discussed in the present work partly in the fourth chapter, entitled 
“ Probabilities,” and again taken up where the evidence for the Besur- 
rection of Jesus is treated of, pp. 824-837. It jnay be objected to 
those who, like the author, confine themselves princmally to the first 
Gospel as the best accredited source of the Life of J^us, that in this 
way due attention is not paid to the accumulation of testimony from 
the different Gospels; to which is replied acutely enough^ 

‘When two or more narradves bear the mark of being copied the one fmm 
the other [oir, it may be added, derived from a common source] the events they 
relate have no greater claim to be regarded as authentic because of their agree- 
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xnenf^ and when they relate different events, each such event rests solely 
upon the authority of the one writer, subject to such deductions as may be due 
to the circumstance that others in writing the same biography have either not 
known, or not thought it important to record the occurrence. And almost 
every miracle recorded in the Gospels falls within the one class or the other.” 

— p. 114. 

There are many other parts of this excellent treatise which we should 
have wished to refer to, but space does not permit. 

Tn connexion with this part of the subject we have to notice a little 
work entitled ‘‘ Contributions to Christology,”*'^ by Dr. Bonavia, which, 
though not sufficiently elaborated, is well worthy of attention. In 
connexion with a theory that “ mind is a mode of motion of the brain 
atoms,” which he thinks assists in explaining the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, or, as he prefers to call it, of animal radiation, he supposes 
that Jesus Christ was a very powerful magnetizor. It is possible ho 
may have been taught to use his power, but more probably his exercise 
of a healing force arose in some such way as the following — 

That Christ accidentally discovered that by touching somebody, wlio may • 
have been suffering from neuralgic pains, he gave him great relief. That the 
discovery once made, the experiment would have been tried again is quite 
natural. That finding he liad the power of curing various diseases by this 
simple means, he from a benevolent feeling continued tliis practice. The 
people flocked to him from all directions, and his fame spread all over the land.” 
— p. 99. 

The author acknowledges that this hypothesis does not account for all 
the miracles attributed to Jesus Christ, nor for many of them more 
than incompletely ; but inaccuracy of observation and the readiness of 
Orientals to exaggerate will account for others, so that the really 
insoluble residuum will be very small. Dr. Bonavia gives (p. 140) 
a classification of Christ’s Miracles from his baj>tism to the end of 
Matthew’s Gospel, from which will be seen how small this residuum 
is upon his theory. There are (1) three Quasi-miracles (iv. 18-20 ; 
21, 22 ; ix. 9) the calling of the five disciples. (2) Five Miracles 
abandoned as unexplainable by animal magnetism, that is to say, the 
Quieting of the Tempest ; Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes 
(twice) ; Walking on the Sea ; and the Miracle of the Fig-tree. 

(3) Sixteen special Miracles, which, making allowance for great 
exaggeration, are explainable by the laws of animal magnetism. 

(4) Seven indefinite Miracles — such as healing of great multitudes, ex- 
plainable by habitual mode of speech among Orientals. (5) Seven, 
which may be called l\^racles of attestation — the Voice from heaven at 
the baptism ; the Temptation in the Wilderness ; the darkness at the 
Crucifixion ; the rending of the Temple Veil ; the resurrection of the 
bodies of the saints ; the Resurrection of Jesus himself; his appearance 
to his disciples. The three under number 1, hardly require explana-^ 
tion ; the seven under number 5, require each of them separate exami- 
nation. It will be exceedingly useful for any student of this subject 
to draw out in detail a simil^ Table of Classification for himself. 

9 uGostributioiis to Ohriatology.*' By Emnianael Bonavia^ M.D., Luoknow. 
London: l^Ubnor and Co. 1869. 
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The purpose of the collective volume entitled “ Beli^ous Bepublics”^ 
is to put the Congregational System in a favourable point of view before 
the public by explaining the principles and practice of the Independents, 
and endeavouring to remove prejudices and misapprehensions. In some 
reispects the explanations here entered into may be serviceable to the 
cause of Congregationalism, but not, we think, always. The first Essay 
is by Mr. William Mitchell Fawcett, Barrister, on the Congregational 
'^Polity,” and is directed to justifying the internal organization and 
working of the “Churches,” the government of the “ members,” the choice 
by them of Pastors and Deacons, and the exercise of discipline. He 
considers that he shows, 

The evils sometimes attending the popular government of these societies 
have been grossly exaggerated; that the system does not necessarily or usually 
lead to dinsion of opinion upon the election of the pastor, or to incessant 
changes in the pastorate ; that it does not tend to lower the standard of 
attainments required from the occupants of that office, or to render them sub- 
servient to their people ; that the discipline of the Church is not in general 
unfairly administered ; that the so-called purity of communion adopted bv 
Congregation^ churches is neither impracticable nor necessarily identined with 
any narrow system of theology.” — p. 67. 

Nevertheless, we learn from this author, that the preachers most in 
vogue are “ the stern upholders of the dogma of the natural depravity 
of the human race” (p. 36), and that a “ belief in the Divinity of 
Christ and his Atonement” is required for “ membership ” (p. 42). The 
second Essay, by Thomas Martin Herbert, M.A., minister of the 
Independent Church at Cheadle, is concerned with the “ External Rela- 
tions of Congregationalism.” His object is to demonstrate that the 
conditions of Congregational “ Membership” are not such as to involve 
invidious judgments concerning those who are outside their own com- 
munities. In developing his argument he states what these conditions 
are. The principle of personal allegiance to the Divine Christ governs 
the external relations, because it is the spring of the internal organiza- 
tion of Congregational Churches. Cougregationalists do not associate 
their members in order to lead them to the Divine Kingdom, they 
associate them as already belonging to it. There are thus two 
qualifications which must precede membership, the one of personal 
devotion to Christ, and the other of definite opinions respecting him ; 
these definite opinions embrace, as authoritatively declared by the New 
Testament writers, among other tenets, that Christ was “ God manifest 
in flesh, and that his death was the propitiation for human sin” (p. 66). 
We are not here about to dispute that “ the difibrences of creed which 
dii^ide* Congregationalists from Unitarians, for example, and from 
Roman Catholics, are sufficient to justify them in standmgapart*’ (p, 81). 
What is important to bo pointed out is, that Congregationalists have 
practically and substantially a “ Creed”— though not drawn up in the 
forms of the old Ecclesiastical Creeds: for “ Divine disclosures,** we 
are told, “ naturally have a dogmatic and exclusive character ; 


*<Jteligi(ius Republics. Six Essays on OongregationmUsm.** London : Long- 
mans* lto9. 
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and an external revelation claiming Divine authority like the Bible/’ 
must speak on the gravest questions in the language of positive asser- 
tion. The third Essay, by Edward Gilbert Herbe^, LL.D., Barrister, 
undertakes to describe, which it does perhaps not unfairly, the Congre- 
gationalist character. 

Less fervid than the Wesleyan, bat with religious feelings more equable ; 
insisting upon doctrine like the Evangelical, but still with a love of intellectual 
freedom as real as that of the Broad Church, tho^h more restrained both by 
faith and prejudice ; unlike the Ritualist in his disregard of the machinery of 
devotion, in his view of the simple and direct relations established between 
God and man, and in his appreciation of the best enjoyments of this world, and 
resembling them in impatience of any control of religious work by secular 
authority.” — ^p. 96. 

The author then traces very well the operation of a modern tendency 
to modify the old Puritan type of character, relaxing opinion or prac- 
tice relatively to the observance of the Sabbath Day, the estimation 
of the Old Testament writings, and the lawfulness of many social 
amusements. He thinks even that the relation of the Minister to the 
Congregation as dependent on them and dismissible at their will, may 
not prevent a modification to some extent of the doctrine of the pulpit, 
provided that is, it represents a change already in process of common 
opinion. ' 

” If common opinion should soon recede from the old doctrine of everlasting 
punishment, the minister will partake in the general movement with his people. 
Such cases have been frequent in recent years. The new views not long since 
introduced, but now adopted by many Gongregationalists, as to the verbal 
nature of Inspiration, and as to the supposed geology of the book of Genesis, 
are examples.” — pp. 128, l29. 

This is to admit, rather than to meet or explain away, the objection 
to the Congregationalist system — that the Minister becomes the fol- 
lower, not the leader of his people. The subject of the fourth Essay is 
Congregationalism and iBsthetics, not a very promising one, and the 
contributor, Mr. Thomas Harwood Pattison, Baptist Minister at Bye- 
hill, cannot bo said to have made much of it. It is a bold statement 
at p: 145, that Christ himself was a Dissenter all his life — Church re- 
former undoubtedly he was, but no Nonconformist. Feeble is also the 
fifth Essay on Congregationalism and Science, by Philip Henry Pye 
Smith, M.D. 

** No one ever pretended that the truth of Christianity was demonstrable. 
If it were so faith woulf} no longer exist, but so long as we have the great 
probability that the events recorded in the Gospels actually happened, and that 
the writings of the New Testament are substantifdly genuine, so long as we 
know that no philosopher, however learned, can assert that miracles' never 
occurred, or that God does not exist, reasonable men may well be satisfied to 
let the facts .of revelation exert their due moral influence upon the offeotiona 
and the conscience.” — p. 189. 

The sixth Essay, on the Spirit of Nonconformity, by James Anstie, 
Barrister, is vigorous enough ; it is indeed the only one in which we 
have noticed anything of acerHty« There is both doctrinal and eccl^ 
siastioal controversy in it. Thus we have a long discussion as to 
[VoL XOH. No. 0LXXXL3-Naw Sebiss, Td. XXXVI. No. I. R 
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John iii. 3, and baptismal regenemtion^ without apparently the least 
inkgiTing that the whole of the ground on which the polemic is car- 
ried on may be undermined : whatever inference may be fairly dedud- 
ble from the words of the Gospel it will be valueless if the Gospel 
were not written by St. John, and if the words reported cannot be 
proved to be Christ’s words, except so far, indeed, as they may have an 
historical interest in showing the growth already of Sacramental 
opinions in the age to which they can be traced. We have repeated 
also in this Essay, the Congregationalist Theory of ** an immediate and 
personal relation of the believer to God”(p. 205), combined with the re- 
quirement that his belief should embrace the essentials of the Creed, and 
only upon a profession or assumption of this immediate personal rela- 
tion to God and Christ of persons believing in certain historical events 
and certain leading doctrines, can such an organization as that of the 
Congregationalists be founded. This Essay, together with the rest, and 
more than the others, suggests the reflection that the volume itself is 
erroneously entitled — that instead of “ Eeli^ous Republics,” we should 
read “ An Apology for Calvinistic Oligarchies.” We do not refer at 
all to that part of Mr. Anstie’s polemic which relates to the Church of 
England as an Establishment ; we do not suppose, though he is not in- 
sensible to the grievances of Dissenters, that he goes so far as to main- 
tain that Establishment, or endowment, or State control are unlawful in 
the sight of God, or so contrary to the mind of Christ as to unchris- 
tianize ; but he and those who with him claim the highest of all 
spiritual positions, should consider whether their own system is not 
open to parallel objections to those which are brought against an 
established Church, as well as to some other practical objections 
peculiar to their own ; and whether their own system must not in 
some degree, and at no distant time, submit to a modification accord- 
ing to which the ** call ” of the minister in its highest sense shall be from 
above personally to himself,and the “ call ” in another sense shall be from 
the preacher; teacher, or Apostle, to the Congregation who will listen 
to it, and not vice versd. To the Platonic Socrates the present prac- 
tice would have appeared as unreasonable as if the crew of a ship 
should elect their pilot, or the common soldiers of an army should 
choose their own general. 

There is nothing to alarm even the most conservative in Dean 
Alford’s revision of the Authorized Version of the New Testament.^ The 
object of it is certainly not to alarm, but to keep open the question of 
a Revision of the Existing Version by authority and in reference to the 
now ascertained Greek text, and with corredaon of inadequate ren- 
derings. Nevertheless, like all that Dr. Alford does, it is marked with 
timidity and inconsistency. Among the antiquated words retained 
in the Authorized Version, there is none perhaps so indefensible as the 
word ** ghost.” Accordingly, Dr. Alford has for the mcNit part sub- 
stituted for it the w'ord ” spirit,” and this even where ^ the Holy 


* The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ofarkit, aflter the 
Authorized VersioD, newly compartod with the origmal Greek, and revised.*^ By 

Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of CMterbury. London : Strahan and Oo.^ 1862. 
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Ohost'’ is spoken of, as in numerous passages of the Acts. But he 
has not been quite consistent with himself : for in the baptismal for- 
mula (Matthew xxviii. 19), he retains the word Ghost,” although 
in Acts xix. 2 he renders “ we have not so much as heard whether 
there be* any Holy Spirit:” so he has Spirit instead of Ghost 
in John xiv. 26, Tit. iii. 5, and almost uniformly throughout ; and in 
the benediction, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, communion of the H.S. instead of 
Holy Ghost. But in Matthew i. 18, 20, where the Incarnation is 
referred to, he employs the phrase “ Holy Ghost and then what is 
most curious of all, in Luke i. 35, where the allusion is to the same 
event, he says, the Holy Spirit shall overshadow thee.” Br. Alford 
makes no difference in his rendering of liafioKos and of Zaifjuav^ both of 
which he Englishes by devil,” nor generally between yttwa and 
both of which he represents by “hell” — except that in Rev. i. 18 
he translates “ have the keys of death and of Hades.” He has very 
properly substituted “office” for “bishoprick” in Acts i. 20; but 
then we are totally at a loss to understand why, in Acts xx. 28, he 
should say “ bishops” in contradiction to the Authorized Version, which 
has “ Overseers.” Br. Alford even modifies texts such as Rom. ix. 5, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, which as they stand in the present Version render 
a special dogmatical service; and he should have credit for a very 
good emendation (Matthew xxi. 27), getting rid of a silly play upon 
the word “tell” wUch has no foundation in the original. Veiy 
characteristic, however, is the note at pp. 105, 106. The Bean ui 
grievously frightened at telling the truth about the last twelve verses 
of the second Gospel, 

Mr. Liddon has, we believe, the reputation with those who have had 
the best opportunities of watching the fluctuation of theological opinion 
in the University of Oxford in recent years, of being the person to whom 
is due more “ unbelief’ among the juniors than to any other. If it be so, 
we can readily understand the cause of it. For nothing can be more repel- 
lent than the form in which Mr. Liddon presents Christianity to the 
acceptance of his hearers.^ His controversial method is totally unlike 
that of the Great Apostle, who became all things to all men, and whose 
renown consists greatly in the tact with which he sought to establish 
a common ground between himself and those whom he desired to con- 
vince of their errors, an evidence not only of dialectical skill, but also of 
a large-hearted charity. But no one can impute to Mr. Liddon any 
willingness to shade over the differences between the Christian and the 
non-Christian : the person who is almost ^rsuaded to be a Christian b 
exactly the person for whom he has the least sympathy, whom he is most 
anxious to drive forth into the outer darkness to which he prepay 
belongs, if he will not accept Mr.Liddon’s Christianity inittmost 
dogmatic and repulsive form. There is no concession to modem 
tl^ught on the part of this Nicene dc^pnatist* 

“My bret^ireD, Jesus Christ is Qod. His divinity is not any aoqwed deoo- 

t **Swmoiis preaobfid before the Uaivenity of Oxford.** By H. Liddei^ 
Student of Ohmt Ohureh, and Chaplain to the Bishop of SalLibury* Third hSdlUioa^ 
revised. London and Oxford : Bivingtons. 1809. 
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ration of His human soul in His maturer years. It is not merely the highest 
dmee of creaturely likeness to the Unirersal Father, It is not the reward 
and fruit of a tender and delicate spiritual conscience. It is not the faultless 
and royal lustre of a soul perpetually communing with Qod. Our Lord’s Divi* 
nity is not the mere crown and beauW of His Manhood; it is not the moral 
beauty or power that went forth from Him, when as Man He had in His sublime 
perfection reached what other men account the superhuman. Still less is it 
the reflected admiration of a loving and grateful disciple, or the idealizing effort 
of an infant Church, warm in its reverential love, and too intent on worship to 
be capable of reserve or criticism.” — ^p. 200. 

A very different argument in justification of the claim to be called Son 
of God is put into the mouth of Jesus himself by the author of the 
fourth Gospel (John x. 34-36). 

We have often wondered at the little apparent resentment or resis- 
tance manifested by Jews in this country under the offensive attacks 
made upon their faith, and upon the least instructed and mostneedy of their 
people, by Evangelicsd proselytizers. We have been inclined to attribute 
this reserve to a traditional habit enforced upon the Hebrew in 
Christian countries by long ages of persecution, of seeking safety in 
isolation from insult and injury. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
hypothesis will enable us sufficiently to account for the reticence of the 
Jews on the Chnstian controversy in a countiy like our own, where the 
freedom of speech and of printing is so complete. The narrow range 
of instruction to which the Jewish Rabbi or Midfater has usually been 
accustomed to confine himself is greatly the cause of it. Thus the 
ordinary Jew, though ho may have been drilled in the customs and the 
ritual is taken at advantage by any Christian assailant, because “ so 
ignorant of the Bible and of the signification of the words in the original, 
and so little acquainted with the context of passages which may be 
quoted” (p. 3), With the design of supplying in some degree this 
deficiency, H. Adler has undertaken to point out and explain to his 
lay co-religionists in a series of sermons® “ the principal passages of 
scripture that are adduced by Christian theologians in support of their 
dogmas” (p. 4). The explanations thus given of a number of perverted 
texts are as far as they go such as would be admitted not only . by 
German scholars, but also by English Broad Church Hebraists. No 
competent person thinks of founding an argument for the doctrine of 
the Trinity on Gen. i. 1, or understands ‘‘Shiloh” (Gen.xlix. 10) of a 

S erson, or interprets “ Kiss the Son” in Psalm ii. of adoration due to 
esus as Son of God, or supposes there is any reference in Balaam’s 
“Star out of Jacob” (Num. xxiv. .18) to the Star said to have led 
the wise men to the manger in Bethlehem, or that there is the least 
suggestion of a miraculous conception and birth in Is. vii, 14. It 
was liDt to be expected that the author should be successful in all the 
interpretations which he himself recommends — ^the difficulties of some 
passages have hitherto baffled all expositors, as for instance the details 

s Course of Sermous on the BiUlosl Passages adduced by. Christian tRieo- 
Imm in supjMrt of the Dogmas of their Faitii.’^ Preached in the Bavswater 
ti^hnw^d u -A-dler, Ph.D., Minister of the Congregation. London : 
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of DaniePs prophecy of the Seventy weeks. This publication is likely 
to he really serviceable for the purpose for which it is intended. Never- 
theless, in appealing to criticism at all, and in all submission to received 
interpretations, the orthodox Jew is taking up a two-edged weapon. 
For in showing the groundlessness of the Christian interpretation of so- 
called Messianic prophecies, he of necessity suggests doubts whether 
the Jewish expectations which are connected with them are in any 
degree better founded. Dr. Hermann Adler, however, adheres to the 
anticipation of a restoration of Israel to their own Land, of a personal 
coming of Messiah, when Jerusalem shall become the centre of the 
adoring nations, and “ there shall be no more heathenism, pantheism, 
or atheism ; no more slavery, intolerance, or despotism** (p. 153) . 
In the days of the Messiah the worship of One God shall become the 
religion of the world, the whole of Palestine shall be a Temple, the 
whole earth a Holy Land'* (p. 167) ; moreover, the Temple is to be 
rebuilt according to the prophecy of Ezekiel, and the observance of the 
Law restored in all its particulars. Within what a marvellously 
narrow circle of ideas do the minds of these old-fashioned Jews move 
in the midst of an advancing civilization ; expecting the restitution of 
bloody sacrifices, of the laws of defilements, of the Sabbaths and 
festivals, the years of rest and of jubilee. If these dreams are even 
wilder than those which some Christians entertain of a Millennium, 
their notions of Scriptural infallibility surpass even those of extreme 
Evangelical literalists. The word of God could not have been imperfect 
or incomplete so as to require either correction or development*’ (p. 171). 
We are not surprised at this one-sidedness. A Jewish friend was once 
discussing with us some of the miraculous stories in the Gospels, and 
dilated on the absurdity of supposing a human body carried up into 
heaven as that of Jesus Christ is described to have been, when on a 
question what could be thought of the ascent of Elijah with his 
chariot and horses of fire, the reply was, “ Oh 1 that is quite different ; 
he was a prophet, and that is written^ We are perfectly aware there 
are many learned Jews, even in this country, capable of applying an 
even critical measure to the histories contained both in the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures, but Dr. Hermann Adler cannot be said to 
be one of them. 

^ We do not know of any work of a German author on Biblical criti- 
cism better deserving of an English translation, or more likely to be 
really useful than Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament.^ And 
it is certainly a matter of congratulation that this translation is given 
to the English public by persons apparently of “ Evangelical** opinions, 
but who are candid enough to acknowledge the want hitherto felt of a 
work which could be honestly recommended to theological students \ 
they recognise Bleek’s Introduction as a ** storehouse of well-sifted and 
trustworthy Biblical material.” A most valuable part of it consists 

^ An Introduction to^tho Old Testaioent.*’ By Johannes Bleek; edited by 
Adolph Eamphauseo. ^I^Dslated from the Second Edition (Berlin, 1866) by 
G, £ Venables, Esq. Edited by Bev. Edmund Venables,*^M.A., Canon ResideU'^ 
tiaiy of Lincoln. In Two Volumes. London: Bell and. Daldy. 1868« 
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in the thorough histoiy given of the literature belonging to eveiy 
branch of the subject, so that the inquirer, who may doubt concerning 
Bleek’s own conclusions, is directed to sufficient sources for pursuing 
his own investigations independently. And it is very creditable to the^ 
translator and editor, after entering a sort of protest against some of 
Bleek’s conclusions, as concerning the composite authorship of the 
Pentateuch — the second Isaiah — ^the Maccabsean date of the book of 
Daniel, to have added, even where we disagree most widely, we must 
acknowledge the scrupulous care with which the investigation has 
been conducted ; the earnest desire after impartiality that has generally 
governed it, and the spirit of reverence which animates the whole.” — 
p. vii. 

Another indication of the loosening of prejudices in some degree, ia 
to be seen in the translation by Mr. Glover of Emmanuel College of a 
portion of Ewald’s Isaiah.^ A few pages of preface are given acknow- 
ledging that the view taken by Ewald of the office and work of the 
prophet is very different from that usually held among ourselves : with 
Ewald also Mr. Glover supposes that the predictions of the fall of 
Babylon were given to those whom they practically concerned ; nor is 
he afraid to recognise the hands of several authors in the book which 
is now called by the name of Isaiah. Moreover, the revelations of 
prophecy, according to Ewald, are not limited to one age or country^ 
much less can the prophet be supposed to have said in effect to his 
contemporaries, This prophecy does not in fact interest you, it will be^ 
of value to those who shall be living some thousand years hence. For 
prophecy, at least generally, is concerned with general truths and de- 
clarations concerning the method of the Divine government of mankind. 
It does not primarily relate to facts or particular occurrences, but 
only as they illustrate the working of the universal moral laws. Mr. 
Glover is assured, as he well may be, that no one who reads this portion 
of the great work on the prophets but will feel his admiration of the 
Book of Isaiah intensified, and the distrust with which Ewald is often 
regarded in this country greatly diminished. 

The eleventh and twelfth volumes of Messrs. Clark’s Ante-Nicene 
Library consists of a first volume of Tertullian, and a second volume 
of Clement of Alexandria.* This is a really great undertaking, and is 
being carried through without any failure in the literary execution, or 
any faltering in the engagements made by the publishers with their " 
subscribers. 

Mr. Lupton’s publication,^^ from a MS. in the library of St. Paul’s 


* The Prophet Isaiah, Chapters i. — From the German of H. £w^. 
By O, Glover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel Oollegeu Cambiidge* London : Bell and 
Daldy. 1869. 

* **The Writings of Quintus Sept. Flor. Tertullianus,*’ Vol. I. The Writings 
of Clement of Alexandria/* Translated bv the Rev. William Wilson, M. A., Mus- 
selburgh. Vol. II. Edinburgh ; T. and T. Clark. 1869. 

** Joannes Coletus super Opera Dionjsii.*’ Two Treatises on the Hierarohies 
of Dionysius. By John Colet, D.D., formerly Dean of St. Paul’s. Now first 
pubUshed, with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes. By J. K. Lupton, M.A., 
Sub-master of St. Paul’s School, and late F^w of St. John’s CoUegOf Cambridge.. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1869. 
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School, of Dean Colet’s Treatises on the Celestial and Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchies of Dionysius, called the Areopagite, is a very scholarlike 
contribution to the history of a Seformer who is less known and has 
been less honoured than be has deserved. Mr. Lupton indeed quotes 
a maxim of his, 8i vis Divinue ease late ut Beua. He appears to have 
written little, and the two treatises here given are now first brought to 
light. Mr. Lupton discusses in his Introduction the causes which 
probably awakened in Golct an interest in these mystical productions, 
and endeavours to trace a historical thread connecting him with the 
Platonic movement of the Florentines Ficino and Pico Mirandola in 
the fifteenth century. For the general reader the treatises themselves 
will possess but little interest. 

Mr. Maskell was one of the ablest members of the then High Church 
party who seceded to Home nearly twenty years ago. His own course at 
that time was very much determined by reflections suggested to him by 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case 
of Mr. Gorham. He points out that now in the case of “ Martin o, 
Mackonochie,” the great question arises as it did then. Whether the 
Church of England has any, and if any, what definite teaching on the 
subject of the Christian Sacraments ; now also, as then, is agitated 
the question of the sufficiency of the present Court of Final Appeal 
in causes Ecclesiastical.^^ Mr. Maskell presses upon the present genera- 
tion of High Churchmen with great force that their motives to quit the 
ambiguous position in which they stand are if possible more cogent 
than those which drove their predecessors to Home. Far as the 
Bitualists have gone they must feel that their own doctrine of the 
Eucharist is not permitted in the Church of England ; whereas in the 
previous case the High Church theory of Baptism was only not al- 
lowed exclusive possession, and Mr. Gorham’s was admitt^. Nor 
does he suffer the Bitualists to escape under cover of the agitation 
for a reconstruction of the Final Court of Appeal. For the old Court 
of Delegates, in which the Church of England had acquiesced for three 
hundred years, derived its authority wholly and entirely from the 
Crown as the present Court does : it also, as well as the present Court, 
was solely a tribunal of construction or interpretation. Nor would it 
be any improvement in the judgment of any, that such cases as those 
of Mr. Gorham and Mr. Mackonochie should be submitted to a com- 
mittee of six High Church and six Low Church bishops, rather than to 
the Committee of Council. For, urges Mr. Maskell — 

^'The fault is not in the constitution of the Court itself, nor, so far, in the 
source from which its jurisdiction flows : but it is owing to the character of the 
formularies, on which it is bound to rest its decisions. These are purely and 
really Acts of Parliament, as much as a turnpike-road act, or the mi riulwaj 
bill. For all purposes which can come under the consideration of the JudieiuL 
Committee, lawyers, educated and practised for years in the intrioaoieB and 


n Present Position of the High Church Party, in the Established Church 
of England, considered in a Beview ,of the ‘ Civil Power in its relations to the 
Church,’ and in Two Ijetters on the Boyal Supremacy and the Want of Dogmatio 
Teaching in the Befonned Church. ” By William Maskell, A.M. . Imdon: 
Longmans. 1809. 
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subtleties of Enelish law, are the verj best judges which can be named to in- 
terpret these no less than other statute of the realm. Why should Mr. Joyce 
or his party throw on them the blame which in reality, if due at all, is due to 
the * stammering lips* of the formularies themselves? Is there ai^ one 
flpr^t Christian doctrine, any one chief article of the Faith, which those mrmu- 
Euries, in some part or other of them, do not allow to be held in (it may be) 
half a dozen different, and it may be contrarient senses. If there be such a 
doctrine What is it ?*’— pp. 45, 46. 

The principal part of the new matter in this volume consists of a review 
of a book published in 1865, entitled “ The Sword and the Keys,” by 
Mr. Joyce ; there is also a brief notice of Mr. Ffoulkes’s pamphlet. The 
rest is made up of a reprint of two letters originally published in 1850. 

There are two Voluntary Bodies now organized within the Church of 
England, organized both for attack and defence, the Church Union, for 
the suppression of Protestantism, and the Church Association, for the 
repression of Eomanism, and, we believe, of Bationalism also. A lead- 
ing member of the latter Society is Mr. Edward Oarbett, whose 
volume*® is a collection of unbroken authorities from the era of the 
Beformation in this country to the present time, adverse to the sacer- 
dotal claims and Eucharistic doctrine of the High Church party. Even 
if a catena of patristic authorities would preponderate in favour of the 
High Churchmen, it would not affect the question of ecclesiastical law 
at issue between these two bodies — at least that is the vital point — 
whether the doctrine of the Church of England is or is not to taken 
wholly from the Beformation Settlement. 

Mr. Cazenove gives not only a more just estimate of the Beformation 
movement itself, but shows on all sides a much better capacity for 
ju^ing impartially both friends and opponents than is usually met 
with in clerical controversialists.^^ A ^eat deal may be learnt of the 
relations of the various ecclesiastical bodies towards each other in the 

Some Aspects” which Mr. Cazenove has given : and ho is by his own 
tone and method fully justified in addressing to his brethren such 
words of admonition as the following : — 

it too much to ask of my brethren, the reverend clergv, whether they 
sufficiently lay to heart the undeniable truth that they, like aU other classes, 
lawyers, statesmen, nobles, merchants, physicians, have their own special class 
temptations? They are for example, as a rule, deficient in judicial temper. 

• . . We see how great an evil is that painful severance, which in France, and 
even still more in Italy, has arisen between the clergy and laity. It is from no 
wish to compromise truth that 1 would say, let us beware of a like danger 
springing up at home.*’ — ^p. 171. 

In bis preface to the Cospel and Modem Life,”^^ Mr. J, L. Davies 

** Voices of the Church of England against Modern Sacerdotalism ; ** being a 
Manual of Authorities on the Nature of the Lord’s Supper and the Christian 
Ministry, selected and arranged, with an Introduction, by l^wairi Gkurbett, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Surmton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Sbaftesbuiy. London : William Hunt. 1869. 

^ ** Some Aspects of the R^ormatlon.” An Essay suggested by the Rev. Dr, 
Littledale's Lecture on ** Innovations.” By John Gibson Cazenove, MjL Oxon., 
Fxpvfwt of the College, Isle of Cumbrae, Smtland. London : Ridgway. 1669. 

14 44^0 Gospel and Modem Life : Sermons on some of the Bifflonlties of the 
By tiM Ber. 3 . UmraUyn 1C. A., JReotor of Ohrtit Obundi, St. 

Marylebone. London: MftiimUiiwt and Oo. 1869. 
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breaks a lanoe with the Pall Mall Gazette on behalf of his friend Mr, 
Thomas Hughes. Mr. Hughes does not pretend to be a theologian^ 
but his efforts are conciliatory, something like, Let us shake hands all 
round and say no more about it. We cannot think this is the tendency 
of Mr. Davies’s theology. Under a mystical varnish there lies only 
half-concealed, and but little modified, the old dogmatic Christianity 
from which more and more persons are becoming alienated. Nevertheless, 
there are often striking things and sometimes sensible things to be met 
with in these sermons. The sermon on ** Human Corruption” has 
sensible things in it, and that on Qiving by Calculation” contains good 
practical suggestions. 

The public had quite enough of the case of Saurin v. Starr,” and 
will not be much interested in the comparison drawn in this “ Auto- 
biography,” between the practices of Roman Catholic and Anglo- 
Catholic nunneries.^^ The trivialities, inconsistencies, and indecorums 
which have prevailed in some of these latter institutions are already 
well known. The case referred to is sufficient evidence that similar 
absurdities may take place in houses under Roman regulations. 

The European mind has been greatly shocked recently by the disin- 
terment of evidence in the capital of Spain, of the atrocities of the 
autoe dafe^ which have happily become mere matter of history. An 
instructive account of the process against Francis Moyen, a Frenchman, 
who was confined for many years in the prisons of the Inquisition at 
Lima, has been translated by Dr. Duffy from the Spanish.^^ This 
narrative is not in itself so full of horrors as some others, there is no 
interest attaching personally to Moyen beyond his sufferings, and he 
died, as far as can be ascertained, in shipwreck, as he was being con- 
veyed a prisoner to Spain by the officials of the Inquisition. 

The relation of the late R. Rothe to the modern theology was de- 
scribed in a recent number of thjs Review as hesitating and transi- 
tional ; and such is the character of the literary remains given to the 
world by his surviving fnends.^^ The two volumes of Sermons noted 
below differ in this respect, that one of them has been scrupulously edited 
by Dr. Schenkel from Rothe’s manuscripts. This was a task of no 
ordinary difficulty. They represent the period from 1829 to 1842, 
and exhibit, says Schenkel, a growing process of liberation from the 
trammels of the old dogma, and an ever-deepening love to Ood and 
the brethren through faith in Jesus Christ. The other volume lyEis 
not been printed from any manuscripts of the author. During the 
period of his professorship at Bonn in 1849-1854, to which these sermons 
relate, he ceased to transcribe his sermons for delivery. The greater 
part, however, of those contained in this volume were taken down in 
shorthand by the present editor, who acquired the art expressly for 

is « Yean in a Protestant Sisterhood and Ten Years in a Catholic Convent. 
An Autobiograpln.’* London: Longmans. 1869. 

IS Francisco Moyen ; or, the Inquisition as it was in South America.” By B.‘ 
Yicufia Maokenna. ^anslated from the Spanish with the Author’s permission, by 
James W. M.D., M.R.C.8., Ac. Ac. London : Sotheran. 1869. 

B. Bothers nachgelassene Pi^igten.” Zweiter Band. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. D. S<^enkeL Dritter Band. Herauwegeben von Johannes Bleek, Fnner, IQber» 
feM London : D. Nutt» 1869. 
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that purpose. We meet, however, in these Sermons, as in the others,, 
with a traditional clinging to the substance of the dogma, although 
the strict form of it was abandoned. The twenty-fifth Sermon, on the 
Besurrection, is an example of this, and still more remarkably the seven* 
^nth, on the subject of a world of evil spirits, the existence of which 
is maintained on the authority of Luther and St. Paul. 

^ Various essays of Mr. Martineau’s, which appeared from time to 
time in the National** and other Beviews, embracing critiques on 
Comte, J. S. Mill, Dr. Mansel, and Mr. Bain, were pubhshed in a col* 
lected form about three years ago in the United States. A great 
number of friends, and we are sure not a few opponents, will rejoice to* 
see them now republished in England.^^ 

We have to speak in terms of the highest praise of Mr. Murphy*s work 
entitled “ Habit and Intelligence.’*^® He will be found on various points 
in opposition to opinions differing from his owu oii the right and on 
the left ; but bis style is exceedingly good and his controversial tone 
imexceptionable. His Inquiry reaches even somewhat further than 
the title of his book would at first indicate ; for with the author, and 
in the sense wherein he uses the term habit,” it includes all induced 
phenomena presented by organizations and successions of organizations 
as such, and “ intelligence” stands for the competent cause of these 
organizations. Organization is a result of life, though there may be 
life without organization (p. 113), and thus physiology is the most 
characteristic part of biology— namely, on its functionsu side(p. 119). 
i^e there then in organizations evidence of means, purposes, adapta- 
tions : and are the parts for the whole or the whole for the parts ? 
It should be premised that final or absolute ends are out of our reach 
of observation-, and that relative means and purposes are all that can 
be ascertained or presumed. Such adaptations of organization are ta 
bejreferred to the operation of an Intelligence that transcends ordinary 
physical causation, though working through it** (p. 122). Nor ia 
this inconsistent with a belief to the fullest extent in the develop- 
ment theory ; for the origin of species and of life are totally distinct 
questions. Species may have originated by descent “ from.one 
vitalized germ,” but the original germ must have been vitalized 
" by the same Creative Power that gave their origin and their properties 
to matter and energy” (p. 131). An important factor in development 
is habit, which is not only acquired by individual organizations, but 
is transmitted by them and assists in continual modification of species ; 
and in fact, all vital actions tend to become habitual and to repeat 
themselves. So that besides the laws of the transformation by the 
agency of living beings of matter and. energy, the laws of habit are the 
only laws which in biology are elementary and universal (p. 176). The 
author then refers to Butler’s doctrine concerning^ passive impressions 
and active habits, which the Bishop applied only to moral habits, but 


18 «f TSeam Philosophical and Theolc^caL” By JTames Martineau*. la* two 
volumes. London : Tnibner and Oo. 1869. 

^ Habit and Intelligence, in their connexion with the Laws of Matter and 
Boroe : a Series of Scientific Bssays.’*''^ By Joseph John Mttiphy. In two volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1889. 
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our author says it is found to hold good far down in the unconscious 
life. Besides, however, the operation of the laws of habit on living 
beings, account must be taken of the variation of circumstances in 
which they are placed. And so Mr. Murphy comes to discuss more 
fully the question of the origin of Species, and gives his own modifica- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theories (Ch. xvii). 
After treating of embryology, of classification, and pointing out that 
specific change is generally in the direction of progress, he recurs to 
the necessity for an o^anizing Intelligence (p. 323). Mr. Murphy in 
this part of his treatise does not at all recoil from the hypothesis of 
the possible derivation of the human species, as to its animal nature, 
from an ape, or something like an ape, but he assumes apparently what 
he calls a spiritual nature in man, “ the relation of which to his ani- 
mal^ nature is one of the greatest of all mysteries 5 but the relation 
of life to matter is equally mysterious, though it is a lower kind 
of mystery*’ (p. 331). It will of course be objected even by those who 
conceive “ Ijfe” to be distinct from “ matter,” that the evidence is 
wanting to show “Spirit” as distinct from life. The author touches 
again on the hypothesis of “ Spirit ” in his chapter on the “ Grounds 
of the Moral Nature” (vol. ii. p. 64). Dropping, however, for the 

E resent this hypothesis of Spirit, Mr. Murphy goes on to set forth 
is doctrine of organizing Intelligence, and he concludes that — 

“ Vital intelligence is the same throughout. I believe that the unconscious 
intelligence that directs the formation of the bodily structures is the same in- 
telligence that becomes conscious in the mind. The two are generally believed 
to be fundamentally distinct : conscious mental intelligence is believed to be 
human, and formative intelligence is believed to be divme.” — Vol. ii. p. 4. 

And after saying that the identification of organic intelligence with 
mental intelligence will be startling to the generality of Enghsh people, 
who have been accustomed to refer aH organic adaptations to direct 
creative* action, he continues — 

“ Such an hypothesis was inevitable for believers in a Personal Creator, at 
least so long as the world and all that it contains was supposed to have been 
created in a few days. But now that we know the antiquity of the world to 
be almost immeasurable ; and now that arguments which I believe to be con- 
clusive, have been brought forward to prove that every organized form is the 
result, not of a simple creative act, but of slow development ; it appears more 
reasonable to believe, that this slow development has ts^en place, not in virtue 
of a fresh exercise of Creative Power at every one of the almost infinite stages, 
but in virtue of a principle of intelligence, which guides all organic formation 
and all motor instincts, and finally becomes conscious in the brams of the higher 
animals and conscious of itself in man.”— Vol. ii. p. 6. 

We do not think the author’s subsequent vindication of himself from 
the possible charge of Pantiteism to be very happy. Passing over his 
discussion oC idet^mand the hypothesis of * forms of thought’ belong- 
ing to the human mind, which "he repudiates, the most important 
question remaining is that of the source pf the moral sense. 
Hr. Murphy conceives it to be an ultimate fact : and although deve- 
loped out of the love of pleasure and the fear of pain, that it oontaiqs 
an dement which altogether, transcends organic life and sensation. 
We are promised a fuller discussion of this part of his subject^ andl wc 
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are confident that even those who may feel most at issue with Mr* 
Murphy on many important points will be most glad to meet him 
again in another treatise. 

Mr. Mackay’s translation of the ** Meno,'’ ^ with an Introduction, is 
intended as a protest against, and if it might be, a corrective of the 
self-indulging utilitarian spirit rife in our own age and country. 
Neither the Legislature nor the Church endeavour to counteract the 
downward tendency ; our own educators are mere sophists directing 
their te^hing merely to purposes that will pay; our scientific instructors 
are initiators into methods of application which will make comfortable 
or make rich; we have no class even pretending to the infiuence of the 
Greek philosopher, nor again have we any drama — . 

*'!For the office of the dramatist, in the Greek conception of it, may in some 
sort be said to stand midway between that of the lemslator, looking mainly to 
external compulsion, and that of the true moral teacher or philosopher, aiming 
at a thorough internal regeneration by directing the highest faculties to the 
highest objects of aspiration.” — p. 76. 

Besides the ordinary action of the drama in purifying the emotions 
through pity and'fear, it gave as aids to the will hints of a retributive 
future life. But religion among ourselves is reduced externally to a 
collection of uncouth symbols, while internally it fosters individual 
conceit and self-sufficiency. Socrates, by continually questioning reason 
hoped to find an expression for the universal good,” and Plato went 
on endeavouring to get a firmer hold of the universal truth underlying 
diversities of appearance, the ideal certainty on which alone morality 
could be based” (p. 87). Mr. Mackay acknowledges that there is much 
in the Platonic Republic which appears monstrous when brought face 
to face with a more complete analysis of human nature ; but he defends 
the philosopher from the chaige of sacrificing entirely the individual 
to the polity : — 

” And here perhaps will be found the main distinction between the Platonic 
State and its caricatured kiatorical exemplification in the Christian Church— 
namely, that in the latter, the individual is really suppressed and merged in a 
self-seeking political corporation ; whereas in Plato freedom is rescued and the 
moral character of the community pr^erved by the true spirit of idealism, de- 
pending on self-regulation, mutum co-operation, and a philosophical education 
of the highest kind.”— pp. 90, 91. 

The original Pauline conception of the perfect man,” and the ” holy 
temple,” growing by that which eveiy joint supplieth,” was not open 
to this criticism— the Church or Ecclesiasticism is; and subjective 
Protestantism is open to exactly the opposite reproach— that it knows 
nothing but units. The whole of Plato, acqprdin^ to Mr. Mackay, may 
be considered an undogmatical system of education ; it is an inquiry 
into the nature of ide^ good, and the means of realizing it in hutnaii 


^ ” Plato’s Mono : a Dialogue on the Nature and Meaning of Education 
translated, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, and a Prwminaiy Essay on 
Moral Education of the Greeks, by B. W. Maokay, MAi«, Author of The 
Tubingen Stffiool and its Antecedents,* Ac. Ao. London : WilUams and Nor- 
gate. 1869. 
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Souls and Societies” — for the philosophic educator is not an empirical 
politician, aiming successfully at the material equipment of the State, he 
is an improver of the mind and character of the people (p. 98). As may 
be supposed, Mr. Mackay gives the preferetace to the morid theory of 
Plato over that of Aristotle ; many points of contrast, however, between 
the two great philosophers are well indicated : — 

** Though Aristotle supplies a far more extensive catalogue of the items of 
the educational ascent from vague natural aptitude, to its acmh in the morally 
Sxid intellectually accomplished individual, the description lacks the effect pro- 
duced by the glowing eloquence of Plato ; the process is confined within nar- 
rower limits, &ving no dim reminiscences of antenatal glories at its commence- 
ment, and at its end, instead of a sort of heavenly kingdom or moral 
communion with the just, with an outlook into futurity, stops short at the 
contemplative meditations of the solitary student.** — p. 104. 

Whether in other particulars of the comparison Mr. Mackay is more 
than just to Plato, or less than just to Aristotle, is another question. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

T O give an account of Mr. Mill’s^ precious little volume on the 
“ Subjection of Women ” is only an easy task because it is a 
superfluous one. Every one will and must read every word of it for 
himself, and that too again and again. Of few books can it be pro- 
phesied with more certainty that decies repetitaplacehit. The argument 
indeed and the general conclusions contain little that can take 
by surprise the devout student of Mr. Mill, but even if the formal 
argument be of the same kind as those he has handled so often 
before, yet a certain magical novelty attaches to it through the loving 
spirit of accuracy, the exquisitely diversified modes of scientific ap- 
proach, and the countless accidental moral an4 psychological specula- 
tions that are always cropping up by the way. This work is a bril- 
liant exhibition of every one of Mr. Mill’s characteristic excellences. 
He never loses sight, from his first page to his last, of the stem revo- 
lutionary purpose he has set before him. He never abuses an argu- 
ment, and he never fails to turn to the fullest account those he has at 
his hand. He never misrepresents an imaginary antagonist, and yet 
he never fails to descry the possibly weak point at which such an im- 
tagonist may be look^ for. It is from this inimitable use of logical 
mechanism that Mr. Mill has the power of carrying a complete and '- 
soul-subduing conviction home^ to the minds of men, which is the 
source of an influence that, for its extent and penetration, is probably 
unparalleled since the days of Sqcrates. Among the subsidiary con- 
siderations entered upon by Mr. Mill, in this book, we consider those 
concerned with the real nature of nervous differences as implying /a 
greater or less capacity of ‘^smtained excitement,” the relation of 

^ ^^Ths Sobjeotipn of Women.*’ By Jdin Stuart Mill. London : Lonaittaiii. 
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« practical ” to theoretical ” qualities, and their respective values for 
different ends, the knowledge of human nature possessed by English- 
men and Frenchmen severally, and the sole conditions of true hap- 
piness and spiritual enlargement in married life, as some of the most 
mportant contributions to general speculative politics Mn Mill has 
ever made. With the appearance of this work we trust the old era 
of female subordination has finally passed away. The positive inqu^y 
as to woman’s true place and functions in the scheme of fixture sooiiul 
organization may now receive the undivided attention it demands. 
The investigation as to the position of woman in relation to the past 
and the future forms part or a much larger problem, which has to be 
solved for all the social forces existing in the countries of modem 
Europe. On the one hand, the particular mode in which these forces 
have evolved themselves has to be rigidly scrutinized, so that every 
distortion and corruption that has been due to human selfishness, ig- 
norance, and indolence, may be finally discredited. On the other hand, 
the true lessons taught hy the past as to the natural and most efficient 
mode of operation of these forces have to be wrung out of the history 
of the past as well as out of observed facts in the present. Mr. 
MUl’s direct purpose is to kindle people’s Curiosity and energy up to 
the point of unflinchingly cross-questioning familiar sequences, in order 
to ascertain how far they are the only possible or most desirable ones. 
This noble scepticism has, und^r the guidance of a line of courageous 
thinkers and philanthropists, of which Mr. Mill is not the least, done 
the greatest things in the regions of philosophy, religion, and politics. 
The region of family life still remains almost unscathed, and, if it is 
the haraest to assault, it is, from its subtle implication with all the 
other regions of human relationship and practical interest, the worthiest 
to win. Mr. Mill proves, from his high ideal of a happy marriage 
state, that he is no mere reckless iconoclast here, any more than else- 
where. He indicates even a belief that there are fine shades of in- 
tellectual difference which mark off the sexes from each other, and which 
may ultimately be found to point to different kinds of employments. 
We would even go farther than him in this direction. The future 
organization of society will no doubt be founded upon a sense of 
equality and unity, now quite inappreciable, coincidently with a recog- 
nition of diversity and speciality, as well as of individuality, of which 
society at present affords scarcely a symptom. In order to bring 
about this, the first thing to do is to get rid of all the merely accidentd 
lines drawn by past barbarity and tyranny. Then comes a period 
calm scientific investigation, warmed and energized by noble aspirations 
mi dn indomitable ^th in the capacities of the human race. That 
in the state of society hereafter to em^ge the situation or the facul- 
ties of women compared with men will be anything to which the word ia- 
^ality in the minutest degree correspondiEi, we profoundly disbelieve. 
That, however, of all differences at cmce leading to a division of kbour 
and Increasing mutual honour and sympathy through a sense of niutuiil; 
depen^nce, that of sex will be found to he the most permanent and 

improbable. If there is jany lack in Mr.’ 
-Mill s book, it is, perhaps, that of an exhaustive theoxy of the xnarxisge 
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state, which of course must rest on a comprehensive theory of morals, 
and yet must be established or assumed in every treatment of the per- 
manent social relations of man and woman. 

A very courageous and well-advised step towards carrying out the 
principles of l£r. Mill’s work has been made by Madame Bodichon,^. 
who is well known to the enlightened English public for her unresting 
and single-minded energy and benevolence in carrying forward im* 
portant social objects, especially those concerned with the amelioration 
of ihe position of her own sex. Madame Bodichon rightly holds that^ 
with a view to making new laws, the first stage is to apprehend clearly 
and compendiously what are the old ones. Eor this purpose she does 
what professional lawyers have no mind or heart to do, that is, she 
codifies” the part of the English law which specially concerns women. 
There are some cases where the proverb may fairly be reversed, and 
angels step in where fools fear to tread.” The whole plan and con- 
ception of this little work is most excellent, and betrays a naturally 
keen juridical instinct. It would be out of place to apply any rigorous 
criticism to the details either of the definition of the terms or of the 
mode of classification. The Appendices on some recent facts in the 
modern exposition of English law, and on the laws relating to women 
abroad, are especially valuable. 

The Irish Church question has now passed out of the region of 
speculation into that of definite political action, and hence the further 
discussion of it is only interesting on account of the light it sheds on 
the relations of Church and State generally. We had in our last 
number to speak favourably of the scheme o# disestablishment pro- 
posed by the author of “The United Kingdom and the Disunited 
Church,” and we pointed out its resemblance to that actually adopted 
by Mr. Gladstone. The third part,* on “ Construction,” which now 
appears, is scarcely worthy of its predecessors. The author contem- 
plates devoting the suiplus revenues to what may be called the general 
“ endowment of Christianity in Ireland.” “ As these endowments were 
granted to Christians for Christian uses, the clergy or ministers ac- 
cepting their share under this eccl^iastical policy should declare that 
they and the body in which they minister hold the Christian Faith.” 
This profession of “ Christianity,” which is to entitle certain persons 
to receive funds taken away from other persons, is scarcely likely to be 
favourable to the improvement of morals and religious conscientious- 
ness, any more than it falls in with any conceivable theory of political 
justice. 

The unspoken speech of an “Englishman”^ on the Irish Church 
is certainlji^ ]}etter than a good many spoken speeches, and contains a 
curious mixture, though scarcely chemical union, of oppoute fines of 
thought. The writer, or speaker, evidently would like a repeal of thu 

* ** A Brief Summary in Plain Langnaae nf the most important Laws of Bog- 
land concerDiog Women, together with a few Observations there^*’ By Bazbaia 
B. 8. Bodiohon. Third ^iuoo. London : Trttbner. 1869. . ^ 

‘ S The United Kingdom and the Disunited Church. Part ITL ConstmotSoiiJ** 
London : Longmans. 1869. 

t .*^!^he Irish Churoh^’^ By an Boglithman. London : Bidgway. 1869. 
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Union, but regards it as impossible. This being so, he considers it 
the duty of England to maintain her own religious creed, whatever it 
is, as the national profession of faith of all parts of her dominions, and 
therefore of Ireland, but to abstain from all coercion of dissentients. The 
writer, however, has a very strong view on the land question, and on 
the propriety of the English Government protecting the pauper tenant 
against oppression on the part of a bad landlord. 

Dr. Todd’s Observations on the Irish Church Bill,”^ contains an 
examination of all the pernicious and iniquitous consequences supposed 
likely to flow from the several clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. A little 
initial prejudice is likely to be entertained against the deliberateness 
and candour of a writer who sets out with describing the policy of the 
bill as proposing “confiscation” unparalleled in the history of the 
civilized world, and, in the opinion of the author, equally opposed to 
the laws of God and man. 

In his pamphlet on “ Modem Theories on Church and State,”® Mr. 
Amos has approached the problem of the organization of society at a 
point a good way removed from that at which the exigencies of imme- 
diate legislation accustom us to its being viewed. We have often had 
occasion in this Beview to investigate the pernicious consequences cer- 
tain to flow from the extension of law over inappropriate fields. There 
is something that law can do ; there is more that it cannot do. The 
union of Church and State, as that union is understood in modern 
politics, is only one instance out of many of the confusion of the field 
of coercive and imperative law with other fields in which some other 
agency is to be employed. That the field of law must be narrowed 
as much as possible and kept rigidly distinct from all other fields, is an 
axiom on which Mr. Amos is fixedly intent throughout, although he 
contrives to make the confession of its truth emerge from the argu- 
ments of the different classes of reasoners with whom he deals in turn. 
He assails (1) the “ materialists” as only dealing with the legal side, 
and providing no machinery whatever for coping with the moral wants 
of the age. However deeply these moral wants are felt by some of them, 
these wants are held capable of being amply supplied by law, or of being 
grappled with by the desultory agency of individuals. On the (2) Pro- 
testants, as representing all the narrow religionists within the Church 
of England and all sectarian bodies outside it> Mr. Amos is very severe. 
In view of what he calls the Individualism, Intolerance, and Asoeticisni 
that persistently cling to Protestantism, he considers all their affected 
and partial constructions as utterly worthless for the purpose of general 
socim organization. Mr. Amos then goes on to all^ that only two real 
attepptshave been made to provide amoral machinery embracinga whole 
nation, — that is, (8), the Essay of the Catholic Christian Church in its 
several national branches, and (4) the system of M. Comte. Mr. Amos 
expounds the nature of these two theories with some particularity, and 


" “ ObservatioiiB on the Irish Chnroh Bill.** By Charles H. Todd, LL.D* 
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briefly examines the nkture of the issues upon whieb their competitive 
claims will be decided. The last (5) theory investigated is that which 
underlies most of the political reasoning of the great ^ilosophers of Ger- 
many, and which may be taken as aflbrding a speculative basis in thought 
for the two theories immediately preceding. According to this theory, 
the more complete the social union the higher the possible morality 
and free development of faculties. A progressive nation is constantly « 
approaching an ultimate stage of absolute morality^ and the handmaid, 
as' well as the token of its advances; is positive law, Mr. Amos*8 
conception of a church as an educating and moralizing force nearly 
approaches that of Coleridge, on which it is^in fact based. 

There can be few more edifying spectacles for Englishmen, than the 
picture of their Parliamentary system as it presents itself to a colonial 
politician. Mr. Todd (who is librarian of the House of Commons of 
Canada) has just brought out the second volume of his important work 
on ** Parliamentary Government in England.”^ There is no such work 
written by an English writer to compare with it. It has been pro- 
ceeded with more rapidly than the author had intended, in order to 
place it in the hands of public men before the constitution of the 
new dominion should be enforced, in the hope that it might be helpful 
in the settlement of various political questions which were likely to 
arise at that juncture.” Mr. Todd makes interesting mention of the 
late Thomas D’ Arcy McGee, whose lamented and untimely decease he 
alludes to as that of a friend who took the warmest interest in the 
progress of the work from its very commencement. We are told that 
after a large experience in political life, at the beginning of which he 
evinced a decided preference for a republican form of government, Mr. 
M*Gee acquired, in mature years, a profound enthusiasm for the British 
Constitution. ** With the enthusiasm of his poetical temperament, as 
well as with the sagacity of a practical statesman, he loved to speak of 
its great and varied excellences, and especially to dwell upon the 
benefits resulting from the monarchical principle as the true foundation 
of all stable government.” In the part of his work in which Mr. Todd 
dwells upon the responsibility of Ministers of the Crown to Parliament, 
he is led to quote one of Mr. Mill’s speeches to the House of Commons, 
in which he resents the notion of the general body of the House con- 
stantly interfering in matters of mere administration. It was the 
chief duty (Mr. Mill thought) of a popular assembly to see that the 
business is transacted by the most competent persons, confining its 
own direct intervention to the enforcement of real discussion and 
publicity of the reasons offered pro and con ; the offering of suggestions 
to those who do the work, and the imposition of a check upon them if 
they are disposed to do anything wrong. Mr. Todd has accumulated 
a great mass of authoiities for the purpose of illustrating the different 
points of constitutional law and practice which he is caUed upon to 
notice, and the whole work may be described as at once erudite, ex- 


^ ** Parliamentary Government in England: its Origin, Development, and 
Praotioal Operation.” By Alpheas Todd. In two volumes. Vol. II. Lrodon : 
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hauBtive, and replete with matter of the greatest historical and politiM 
interest. 

Mr. Palgrave’s Lectures on the history and practice of the House 
of Commons,^ delivered to a working-men audience, afford an excellent 
specimen of the mode by which it is possible to give political instruc- 
tion to classes for which politics hitherto has been little more than an 
arena for the display of unbridled party-passions, or else a heaven- 
sent mechanism for obtaining money without working for it. In these 
lectures, Mr. Palgrave makes the daily work, as well as the great de- 
veloping historical facts, of the English constitution, living and touch- 
ing realities to his audience. He describes in minute detail the actual 
method of dividing the House, and does not omit its ludicrous attendant 
circumstances. In the same way the actual duties and difficulties of 
the Speaker arc precisely enumerated, and almost chatted about in a 
way at once friendly and serious. Some good, or at least character- 
istic, stories are inserted every now and then, such as that two hundred 
years ago the glare of eyes fixed on a Speaker, expectant of his casting 
vote, so unnerved him that he stammered out first '*1 am an ‘ Ay ; ’ ” 
then, ^*no,.no, 1 am a *No,’ I should say j ” a state of puzzlement that 
provoked laughter and rude remarks that “ Mr. Speaker was gone.” 
Some historical events often talked about, but the exact circumstances of 
which have almost been forgotten, or were never known by those who 
talk most glibly, are given in great detail. Thus, Gunpowder Plot, 
the Lord George Gordon Biots, and the attempted arrest of the five 
members by Charles I. are very vividly described. Mr. Palgrave 
notices that Gunpowder Plot failed simply because “it was too horrible 
— because it surpassed too greatly the deeds of the most wicked. To 
some of the plotters, the death of those dear to them was an intolerable 
thought.” We think any working man giving heed to the matter 
of these lectures would, at least, learn that the present position of the 
House of Commons has not been attained without many a struggle, 
much self-sacrifice, much self-control, and with much of that which, 
though it may sound like compromise is, in truth, vei^ different from it, 
being rather a mutual recognition by contending parties of each other’s 
sincerity, nobility, and courage. There are moments when a flashing 
intuition of this will make the best men on all sides combine to bring 
about great issues. What is the value of institutions, and what the 
value of personal character, and what the relation of th6 one to the 
other, are questions which all Englishmen in these days may well 
carefully ponder. 

We have no scruple in pronouncing Mr. Droop’s essay on the politi- 
cal and social effects of different methods of electing representatives as 
one of the best pieces of political speculation that ha^C appeared of 
late.* After Inerely noting the different mod# sqggested by way of 
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representing minorities, Mr. Droop disringuishea genertlly between 
all methods whatever of what he calla “ single voting ” on the one 
hand, and “ majority voting ** on the other. His proposal is, that 
constituencies should be enlarged throughout the country, so that 
each should have five or six representatives, and that one or other oi 
the schemes should be adopted by which any fraction of the constitu- 
ency exceeding one-sixth or one-seventh should be able to return a 
member. He considers this proposal to b^ more expedient than Mr. 
Hare’s scheme of making the whole country into one constituency, 
and also to be more easily worked. The advantages of single ▼ottng 
are investigated and detailed with great precision and acuteness. Mr. 
Droop, for instance, notices that, as things are, not even the majonties' 
are fairly represented on any except one or two leading cmestions which, 
through the management of party leaders, have been forced into un- 
natural and artificial prominence. Hence only such candidates can 
stand a chance who have no particular opinions on a large number of 
important political topics, and, on the question of the day , have decided 
views one way or the other of a complexion readily appreciated by the 
ordinary voter. Under a system of single voting, Mr. Droop antici- 
pates that bribery would largely diminish, as most of the members 
would be chosen by parties in the constituency with decided political 
views, and, inasmuch as more candidates would present themselves, 
there would always be a strong chance of their all being chosen on 
strictly political grounds. Mr. Droop further establishes with great 
clearness that majority voting produces an unnatural division of aU 
active politicians, and, to a certain extent, of all electors, into two, and^ 
only two parties, and concentrates the attention of Parliament and of 
the country almost exclusively upon certain questions which are, or are 
likely to become, party questions, while single voting would restore 
both the combinations of politicians and the course of public opuiion 
to their natural state of freedom. v n -j. 

A very happy method of single voting, or, as the author <^la w 
precisely, “ Proportional Representation,” is given us by Mr. D^jjly • 
His plan is that the candidates should, by each framing lists of the 
other candidates, determine the order in which the votes superfluous 
or useless for themselves, may be put to the credit of the rest. “ These 
transfer lists are to be published after the nomination of the candidates, 
and sufficieiit time before the poUiiig day for every elector to know 
how his vote is liable to bo transferred. The position of a candidate 
at the poll will then depend to some extent upon his transfer list, ai^d 
he wiH find it desirable to frame that list as nearly as he oan in the 
mannar that is agreeable to his supporters, or, in other words, to place 
the candidates in the order in which their political opinioM approximate 
his own.” Mr. Bailymows that ho has foreseen all the mechaaical 
difficulties likely to arise in applying his scheme, i»o has given 
elaborate specimen of the mode of applying it. There is no douM 
that it is the most complete of all modes of representetion yet suggested, 
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but the coarser simplicity of some of the other methods will probably 
give them the preference. 

Among the different modes of reconstituting the government of the 
nation, not the least remarkable one that has been sugg^ted, is what 
is called by the anonymous writer the Organization of the Press.”^^ 
The idea is that bills instead of being discussed in the House of Com- 
mons should be discussed in the public journals, and after the result 
of such discussion has been digested by a central committee, the bills 
in their improved and amended form should be sent to the House for 
the mere purpose of being passed. Beyond this rather startling pro- 
posal there is some really valuable and vigorous material in this 
pamphlet on the inherent vices of parliamentary government at the 
present day. .Thus the author notices the imperfect mode of testing 
the value of a measure afforded by debate. ** One source of error is 
the difficulty of forming a correct opinion from the conflicting argu- 
ments of opposite factions, without they are systematically examined 
and each argument separately followed to its source. But this is 
scarcely to be expected except from those who spend their lives in the 
pursuit. And if this be too severe a task for individuals, how can we 
expect public assemblies to accomplish it during vivd voce debates ?” 

The “Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment”^* have re- 
published, in a brief pamphlet form, some extracts from the evidence 
produced before the recent Capital Punishment Commission. The 
real deterrent influence of a punishment is, undoubtedly, a very 
complex fact to evaluate, and most witnesses on the subject generally 
produce their alleged facts in far too gross and unsifted a form to 
make them worth much. For instance, there is no doubt that capital 
punishment does prevent a large number of murders being committed. 
It strikes a general awe of the State, on its judicial side, into large 
classes of persons of feeble imagination, and who have no other con- 
sciousness of their relation to political life and of their civic responsi- 
bilities. It is also true, no doubt, that several desperate members of 
the community are induced to stop short in the course of committing 
crimes of personal violence, for fear of being hung. It is useless to 
gainsay these two broad facts, and the exact number of persons who 
are beneficially restrained from crime through them is less relevant to 
the inquiry than is sometimes imagined. The tender and susceptible 
feelings expressed by Bomolochus^* in his pamphlet on the same 
subject express the other side of the case. A certain amount of 
additionally deterring power (assuming it to be as great as its sup- 
porters would have it to be) is too dearly purchas^ if the gpeneral 
progress of the nation in civilization is checked' and hampered by it. 
In q very lawless, ignorant, uncultivated age, the coarsest and most 
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startling punishments are the only effective preservatives of the order 
which is the condition precedent of all future advance. But when the 
highest crimes have become mattex^ of universal execration, and their 
perpetration either confined to the very dregs of Ihe population or to 
one and another partly diseased fanatic here and there, there is no 
ground in reason to keep up a punishment of exaggerated ferocity 
which keeps the idea of violence to human life familiarly before the 
mind, and turns all the tenderest instincts of the best part of the 
population into sympathy with the murderer, instead of lasting indig- 
nation against him. To deter in this way from one form of crime is 
to nyiltiply a legion of less tangible and assailable ones. 

We are always glad to give prominence to any appeal on behalf of 
the lower animals. Professor de Yericour in his paper on the “ Glmms 
of the Dumb Creation” lays the foundations of his argument very 
deep. He says “ that the general indifference as to cruelty to animals, 
and the exercise of it, arise from a deep chasm in our social state. The 
education and development of the human feelings is ignored.” He is 
of opinion that the Teutonic races are generally considerate, humane, 
kind to animals, whilst the Celtic, Neo-Latin races often evince a 
heartless cruelty to the dumb creation, resulting undoubtedly from 
the impetuosity and vivacity of their temper, but attaining some- 
^mes an incredible degree of fiendish ferocity. 

Mr. Joseph Payne,^^ whose name is well known for his assiduous 
efforts to make an impression on the dead mass of educational conser> 
vatism, has printed a valuable paper read before the College of Pre- 
ceptors on the training of a teacher. Mr. Payne believes the results 
of English education are most unsatisfactory, and that these are due 
to the haphazard way in which teachers are selected and prepared for 
their work. The whole argument, which is precise, exhaustive, and 
full of interesting detail, must be read for itself. 

Dr. Arnott’s Observations on the Fundamental Principles and 
Existing Defects of National Education’”^ are interesting as reco^ising 
that all education must be founded (1) on a survey of the held of 
knowledge ; (2) on a theory of the human faculties that have to be 
educated. To Dr. Amott the imparting knowledge of physical facts is 
the main portion of education, and inasmuch as the due reception of 
any compact and systematized body of science involves the exercise of 
most moral as well as most intellectual qualities, this view is not really 
so one-sided as it may appear. 

A really valuable contribution to the knowledge of the working of 
existing educational machinery in Ireland is supplied by the answers 
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to questions submitted by Mr. Yere Foster^^ to members of the Irish 
Natioiisl TeacheiV Association. The sets of answers are given in 
lai^e numbers, but without the names of the teachers who sent them 
in. As the answers* to the same question difPer a good deal in different 
districts, it would not be fair to precipitate a conclusion by partial 
extracts. 

Mr. Maclaren’s work on Physical Education^^ touches on a very 
important topic, the more so as the rage for athletic sports now 
dominant is apt to lead, on the one side, to excessive and dangerous 
exertion, and, on the other, to the increased indisposition on the part 
of weak boys of sedentary tastes to take any part in them. Thus a 
clear scientific investigation into the real use of gymnastics, with prac- 
tical suggestions, is likely to be doubly useful. 

It is what some people would call (rather contumaciously) a French 
idea” to try and systematically organize the relation of a father to his 
son. For those who can get over any incipient prejudice on the ground 
of strangeness and novelty, M. Legouve presents a most readable and 
interesting little work,^® which is not without its value in that depart- 
ment of education which is conducted under the family roof, and 
immediately precedes the introduction of the young to the public stage 
of life. M. Legouve notices that an unhappy change has latterly been 
creeping over the relations of children to their parents, and that this* 
change is only another aspect of the universal modification of all rela- 
tions, social, political, and ecclesiastical, which has been eminently 
characteristic of modem times. Mere physical and despotic force is 
losing its potency, and unless moral control can step into its place, 
general anarchy is the necessary consequence. M. Legouve, in view of 
this danger, lays down with considerable precision what he considers 
to be the main duties of an anxious and conscientious father of a youth 
of about eighteen years of age. By giving a kind of dramatic form to 
some of the situations likely to demand special address and diligence 
on the father’s part, M. Legouve makes his work very lively and 
popular, while he never loses sight of the earnest purpose which he 
has in view. Thus, under the head of I’amour,” M. Legouv6 paints 
a most embarrassing turn of affairs, which indeed could scarcely be 
presented in English society, and yet which is not without a good 
general moral. Maurice, the hopeful youth, has unfortunately become 
attached to the young wife of a lieutenant-colonel aged sixty-eight. 
Maurice’s anxious father (who by-the-bye holds himself entitled to 
read hillete^doux, and to spy and peep about with an alacrity no doubt 
very commendable) discovers this, and, apprehending no harm, for a 
time allows it to go on. At last, fearing the consequences of a final 
interview, before the husband and wife leave Paris, the father has a 
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violent scene in his son’s private room, in which he forcibly detains his 
son a prisoner till the hour of the interview is passed. Shortly after- 
wards the son confesses that the ohain is voluntarily broken. Another 
carious illustration of the sort of protectorate M. Legouve would have 
a father exert over a son is afforded in the chapter in which the pro- 
priety of educating him in the doctrines of the popular faith is dis- 
cussed. We believe that a true system of early education would pre- 
pare a young man for far greater freedom at the age of eighteen than 
M. Legouvd contemplates, though M, Legouvd has a very high sense of 
the moral responsibility of persons standing in such a position of influence 
as parents do, and owes what is doubtful in his suggestions far more to 
the manners of his country than to his own most liberal and generous 
habits of thought. 

Mr. Froude’s theory of higher education in the present day enunci- 
ated in his “ Inaugural Address ” at St. Andrew’s^ has the felicity of 
including all the more valuable and avoiding all the more questionable 
suggestions of the other eminent men who have recently been lecturing 
in Scotland on the same subject. Mr. Mill, for instance, would extend 
the boundaries of actual information to be given to the young very 
far beyond anything now . recognised as essential, and from this larger 
field of world-facts really well-taught would promise the earnest and 
* persevering student a life-long reward. Mr. Carlyle would imbue the 
young with the generous influences to be drawn from contact with the 
biographies of great men, the history of great events, and the stimu- 
lating voices to be evoked out of great books. Mr. Lowe, again, 
would remind the young that doing, rather than thinking and being, 
is what education is properly concerned with, and, in view of hard work 
to be done in a hard world, would draw the youthful mind away from 
the histor^r and examples of the distant past and substitute modern 
history, science, and languages for the ordinary teaching of English 
schools and universities. There is much instruction conveyed in each 
of these recommendations, but, inasmuch as they all have a raactionary 
stamp, and are rather a protest against current errors than the adequate 
expression of the whole minds of the several thinkers, the views con- 
veyed can scarcely be looked upon as exhaustive. We are disposed to 
think Mr. Proude, in his address, says more that is proiitable and less 
that is mischievous or liable to misapprehension than any of his pre- 
decessors. Mr. Froude fixes his attention undeviatingly on the forma- 
tion of personal character, and so neglects, on the onC hand, the aim of 
mere intellectual distinction, and on the other, that of worldly success. 
At the same time he holds, that for furthering the special end be has 
in view, the largest amount of knowledge, and, above all, the assiduous 
habit of patient routine work, are indispensable. He reminds his hearers 
that a man’s first duty is to earn his bread, and that it is very rare for 
a man to be able to do this by purely intellectual labour. 1 will 
work with my hands, and keep my brain for myself,” said some one 
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proudly, when it was proposed to him that he should make a profession 
of literature. Spinoza, we are told, waving aside the pensions and 
legacies that were thrust upon him, chose to maintain himself by 
grinding object-glasses for microscopes and telescopes. Mr. Froude 
notices that in the English universities of old a man was educated to 
be a scholar by being taught to dispense with luxurious living, whereas 
now the universities are the main supports and propagators of luxurious 
habits in the community. Mr. Froude makes some lofty remarks 
upon the kind of preparatory work that can be done at a university, 
and nowhere else so well. Every profession has a scientific ground- 
work, and requires some auxiliary knowledge, such as Latin, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages, which may properly be learnt before the 
student’s mind is perplexed by the details of a special study. We are 
inclined to think Mr. Froude might have pressed this view of the 
functions of a university still more courageously. He might have 
said that in every special study there is a lurking proclivity to quackery. 
Any man fixing his whole attention upon one branch of knowledge, 
and concerned with no other methods of inquiry than those appropriate 
to that branch, is almost necessitated to make that branch the centre 
of the universe, and to look with scorn upon all methods of inquiry 
with the use of which he is not familiar. Now the universities pre- 
sent an opportunity to a young man to look at all branches of know- 
ledge at once as from a central observatory. He is not immediately 
goaded on, as he soon will be, to an absorbing devotion to one alone. 
He has leisure to look around, to think, to compare, to watch the 
points of contact and modes of interdependence between pursuits 
and^ regions of investigation apparently most alien to each other. 
It is peculiarly the province of a university teacher to foster this 
habit of cosmopolitan thought and observation. He must indeed 
teach some one science thoroughly and exhaustively in order to show 
what knowledge is, but he will also do what no special teachers or 
books can afford to do afterwards. He will show, for instance, how 
any one physical science is linked with all the others, and with the 
knowledge of the material and pyschological constitution of man. 
He will also show how every method of inquiiy belongs to the general 
art and science of logic, and how logic again depends, for its laws and 
the meaning of its terms, upon another class of sequences bound still 
more intimately with the nature of man. This opens out all the 
world of history and biography, and all the modes of investi^ting 
the mental constitution of man both in society and in an individual. 
Mr. Froude’s great aim in this address is the proper estimation of in- 
tellectual culture as not the destiny of all men, and not to be used for 
the purpose of worldly self-advancement. Nevertheless, no one could 
rate higher than Mr. Froude its true value, nor inspire in the earnest 
student a more laudable, though modest and self-restrained, ambition. 
As to the practical limitations of abstract studies Mr. Froude says, 
History, poetry, logic, moral philosophy, classical literature, are ex- 
cellent as ornaments. If you care for such things, they may be the 
amusement of your leisure hereafter ; but they will not help you tn 
stand on your feet and walk alone; and no one is properly a man till he . 
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can do that. You cannot learn eirerjthing ; the objects of knowledge 
have multiplied beyond the powers of the strongest mind to keep pace 
with them all. You must choose between them, and the only reason- 
able guide to choice in such matters is utility.” 

Dr. Maurus’s ‘‘ Principles of the Science of Political Economy 
from the standing-point of social reform is valuable, both as an educa- 
tional treatise, and as a compendious view of all the main problems of 
modern society in its economical aspect. Dr. Maurus has a correct 
view of what man’s wants are, and what they gradually become, under 
the very influence of their progressive satisfaction. Political econo- 
mists have generally hitherto held themselves confined to treating of 
the satisfaction of one class of wants, those due to the strictest material 
necessities. There is certainly great coiTvenience in this continence, 
as that class can be readily isolated from all others, and treated in 
most precise and lucid language. Such wants, on the contrary, as the 
want of ease, personal display, kindly consideration on the part of 
others, opportunities for free expression of opinion, and the like, are 
not susceptible of such rigid expression and examination^ and being 
less universal, little is known about their effect. Nevertheless, the 
statesman will demand of the economical professor that he does not 
elude them altogether, and it may be said that, as if in reply to this 
demand, the chapter on “Social Philosophy” at the close of Mr. 
Mill’s Logic, supplies some of the most valuable contributions to political 
speculation he has ever made. Dr. Maurus follows Mr. Mill in spirit, 
and he is imbued throughout with the ambition of a social regenerator. 
This especially appears in his last chapter, in which he summarizes the 
social reforms he considers most necessary to correct existing abuses. 
Perfect freedom of all kinds, the abolition of all permanent privileges, 
including copyright and patents, for which he would substitute an 
immediate payment, the gradual equalization of capital through asso- 
ciations of workmen, the most absolute free trade, are the kind of visions 
on which the author’s glowing eye is undeviatingly fixed. The largest 
discussion of the value of all these measures is imperatively called for, 
especially on the Continent, though there are some moral considerations 
which may qualify the conclusions to be drawn, and of which Dr. 
Maurus takes no account. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter’s work on “ Taxation”^ is a large-minded 
view of a subject which, more than any other, is apt to become 
obscured by an absorbing attention to minute details, and likewise, 
more than any other, suffers from such obscuration. Mr. Baxter 
demands that the subject be approached as a whole, and iu this spirit 
he considers what is the due share which should be levied ; (1), nrom 
land, .(2), from personalty, and (8), from industrial earnings; and 
then, what is the actual share levied at present from each of these 
sources. He holds that, inasmuch as income from land does not repre- 
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Bent its marketable value in the way that income from personalty does, 
it ought in justice to pay a percentage of taxes one-fifth higher than 
the percentage on incomes from personalty. The actual taxation, 
however, on real property, Mr. Baxter thinks too high and out of 
proportion to the taxation on personalty and on the industrial incomes 
of the upper and middle classes. Mr. Baxter’s main suggestions, some 
of which have been carried out in Mr. Lowe’s budget, are, that taxes 
on locomotion, insurance, and corn, should be abolished, that the 
laws enforcing licenses for selling tea and sugar should be repealed, with 
a view, among other things, to relieve the manual labour classes, and 
that rates should be equalized in the metropolis and other large towns 
of the kingdom. The book is full of valuable statistics. 

We have before had to ‘notice Mr. Nicholson’s important con- 
tributions towards a scientific and rigorous treatment of coinage 
and monetary problems in this country In the third edition of 
his ^‘Observations” on these topics, he reinforces the suggestions 
he has made with so much lucidity and energy on former occasions. 
These suggestions, which turn on reorganizing the Mint, the Clearing 
House, and their relations to the Bank of England, as well as the 
adoption of one standard of value, are of too technical a nature to be 
reproduced in a shorter form than they are conveyed in Mr. Nichol- 
son’s condensed pamphlet itself. 

The detailed account of special manufactures, including their history, 
is a kind of literature which, from the nature of the case, is not likely 
to be supplied very rapidly. Those who are most cognizant with the 
facts are, from the circumstances of their education and employments, 
perhaps the last persons to sit down and write about them. Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s copious and precise account of all the processes concerned i|L 
the manufacture of iron is therefore all the more valuable.®^ It is re- 
plete with statistics, and the most important parts of the machinery 
are illustrated by carefully prepared diagrams. The most recent im- 
provements are embodied in this, the third, edition. 

A similar work, published in Philadelphia, is supplied on the manu- 
facture of cotton, from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird.*® This 
work is said to be published “ for the mutual advantage of employers 
and operatives.” It is added, “ that as the interests of both are in- 
separably united, the motto ‘ United we stand, divided we fall,’ is 
truly applicable to cotton-growers, mill-owners, and operative cotton- 
spinners.” 

If Mr. Bremner’s work on the “ Industries of Scotland”*® is a book of 
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facts rather than of reflections, the facts are, at any rate, of the most 
precious kind, and such as have not often been collected and arranged 
in this form before. The author, following Lord Bacon, calls his per-^ 
formance mechanical history,” or ‘Hhe history of .industrial arts;” 
and it is his opinion, which, it must be said, he amply sustains, that 
the history of Scotch industiy “ is peculiarly rich in that profitable 
knowledge which Bacon held to belong to such investigations.” The 
range of subjects thoroughly discussed as matters of history and statis- 
tics is enormous, and, in fact, covers everything that can be said about 
the manufactures of Scotland. Thus the history of the working of 
coal mines, the manufacture of iron, cotton, floorcloth, leather, confec- 
tionery, is treated side by side with such more popular topics as rail- 
ways, shipbuilding, printing, and brewing. Large parts of the work 
will form very interesting matter for the general reader, while the 
accumulated statistical details in other parts will prove of the greatest 
service both to the manufacturer and to the legislator. 

The laborious spirit of German investigation has been turned to 
good account by Yon Buchsenschutz in his account of Besitz ” and 
” Erwerb,”^^ as these ideas were represented in the economical condition 
of ancient Greece. The explanation of Besitz” is indeed a little new 
and startling, but, when once it is apprehended, the value of the book 
is quite independent of it. By “ Besitz,” which is generally translated 
in English as ‘^Possession,” Yon Buchsenschutz implies all those 
economical advantages with which a man starts in the race of life, and 
whieh he needs no labour to have ready to his hand, or, at least, no 
greater labour than that of bare occupation. “ Erwerb,” on the other 
hand, represents at once the process and the results of the process of 
turning initial economical advantages to account. This mode of defl- 
nuion being clearly understood, the author’s distinction is original 
and valuable. Thus he commences by glancing generally at the 
peculiar resources and deflciencies of the soil and climate of Greece, and 
traces the effect on general social life of the poverty due in early times 
to the mountainous nature of the country, and of the difficulties in the 
way of agriculture and pasturage. As time went on and intercourse 
with other nations progressed, the mines began to be opened, native 
pioduots to be interchanged with those of other nations, and, generally, a 
premium to be put upon bare ownership which for a long time prevented 
moral excellence receiving its due recognition for its own sake. Curious 
passages from Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar are cited to illustrate this 
state of society. Land, mines, animals, and, above all, slaves, formed 
the chief materials of production which determined the economical 
history of Greece. The dynamic forces that wrought with these were 
agriculture, trade, breeding of cattle, and the employment of men in 
such more intellectual services as musicians^rhetoricians", painters, archi- 
tects, and the like. Towards the close of the book there is an inte- 
resting . inquiry into the true meaning of the word “ riches,” whether 
it is absolute or relative. Yon Buchsenschutz is of opinion that the 
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disintegration of Greece was due to the alienation of free citizens from 
industrial employments, and the separation of the crowds of slaves and 
metics from all State concerns. 

A valuable contribution to constitutional history, and thereby to 
political science, has been made by Mr. Clode in his work on “ The 
Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administration and Govern- 
ment.**^ The relation of the army to the sovereign political authority 
of the day is quite as important and difficult an one to determine as 
that of a church to the same. Mr. Clode investigates the way in which 
that relation has been finally determined in England. It may be said 
that the chronic jealousy of a standing army which our ancestors 
entertained from the earliest times has been the main safeguard of 
political liberty. The device of passing a Mutiny Act for a limited 
time was conceived in the first year of William III.’s reign to meet a 
special emergency. Mr. Clode gives a full and particular account of 
this Act, as well as of the Articles of War, which the Mutiny Act of 
Geo. I. (3 Geo. I.) for the first time gave the Crown the power of 
making “for the better government of his Majesty’s forces within the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland.** This work contains a compendious 
account of all the important Acts and parliamentary documents re- 
lating to the topic treated of. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan*s speeches, 2 ® reprinted in the cheapest possible 
pamphlet-form, on the topic of army reorganization touch upon matters 
of increasing political moment. He demonstrates that England pays 
far more for a small and ineffective army than great Continental 
nations do for an enormous and effective one. The remedy is to be 
found in limiting the term of service, making it more attractive, and 
creating a large reserve force by passing as largo a portion as possible 
of the whole population through the ranks. 

Sir John Burgoyne in his pamphlet,^® clearly and cogently written, 
on “ Our Defensive Forces** looks less hopefully to a reserve populw 
force or to the Volunteers, and believes that the basis of a reserve in 
this country must be the militia. 

Colonel Baker*^ who commands the Cambridge University 

Volunteers, points out with great precision and force that the Volun- 
teers can only be rendered really effective through a wide-spread or- 
ganization, of which the germs scarcely exist at present ; while General 
M*Murdo,*^ addressing the commanding officers of volunteer corps, dis- 
tinguishes with great acumen the different conditions of that service from 
those appertaining to that of the regular army. Among the changes that 
an enlarged humanity and extended scientific knowledge are bringing 
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about in the conduct of war, not the least important are those concerned 
with maintaining a high level of average health among soldiers in time 
of peace, and relieving the wounded more expeditiously in time of war. 
From Dr. Lhffler*s account,^ who speaks with the authority of a royal 
physician and professor of the Science of Military Health,” we gather 
that the Prussian Government has, since the last war of 1866, been 
making almost as many improvements in this department as had 
already been made in the use and construction of small arms. Tlie 
problem Dr. Loffler proposes to Europe is the one discussed in 1863 
at the Great International Conference, Whether official medical and 
general attendance could suffice so as to dispense with voluntary and 
gratuitous aid P” The Crimean and Italian wars seemed to answer in 
the negative. Dr. Loffler describes the elaborate official machinery 
employed by Prussia to meet the end in view. It would seem obvious 
that a government is responsible from first to .last for the best health 
and comfort of the soldiers it employs. 

Military science is undoubtedly one of the numerous branches of 
knowledge that contribute to form the whole science of politics. In 
fact, the relative effective power of personal genius and of the numbers, 
discipline, and skilful manipulation of an army no less than their com- 
bined power, are scientific facts which it may be of the greatest moment 
to take into account in estimating the political situation of a nation. 
For this reason such a work as Colonel Chesney’s ** Waterloo Lec- 
tures”^ has a much higher purpose to fulfil than that of merely grati- 
fying a vain historical curiosity on some of the minor incidents to 
which French, Prussian, and English writers attach a very different 
value. These lectures were written in connexion with the military 
education conducted at the Staff College of which the author was lately 
a professor. It has been the practice of this institution to commence 
the course of military art and history by the critical study of a single 
great campaign, that of Waterloo being generally selected. The author 
joins issue with M. Thiers on several points as to the condition of the 
staff service in the French army, and the particular orders alleged to 
have been given by Napoleon on the 18th of June. Colonel Chesney 
investigates M. Thiers’s evidence with great minuteness and vigour, 
apd decides that his view is untenable. 

The readers of this Beview are by this time not unfamiliar with 
the political situation in Victoria. As a confirmation of what has 
been said on one side of this hotly-debated controversy, Mr. Martineau’s 
<< Letters from Australia”^^ are of much interest and value. He de- 
scribes the impression produced in Victoria by the article in the 
Westminster Beeiew for April, 1868, called “Democratic Govern- 
ment in Victoria.” He says that in Melbourne it created such a 


^ **T)9a PreuBsisohe Militar-^nitatswesen und seine Beform nach der S^effs- 
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sensation that there was a rush to obtain the Beview at almost any 
price ; it was reprinted and lectured upon and became one of the chief 
topics of interest. It will be remembered by some of our readers that 
the object of this article was to establish that the democratic condition 
of society in Victoria introduced some especial evils, particularly a 
corrupt abuse of the engine of government, which called for correction 
or resistance before the full benefits of democracy could be attained. 
In this work Mr. Martineau gives further illustrations of the same 
truth, and also describes the existing political and social condition of 
the other colonies of Australia. Mr. Martineau remonstrates against 
the recent land laws, and alleges that the discretionary power which, 
in certain cases, is vested in the Executive of selling or not selling land 
on particular runs gives the Government an undue infiuence, and is liable 
to lead, as experience has shown, to gross corruption amongst members 
of the Assembly and others who have influence with the minister for 
the time being. Mr. Martineau is of opinion that Democracy has 
made a bad beginning in Australia. It will be well (says he), what 
with bad legislation and the far worse and more fatal vice of corruption, 
if the word “ democracy” does not, in course of time, earn for itself in 
that part of the world a special sense, as derogatory as that which the 
word “ tyranny” bore in Greece of old. In this vehement abuse of 
democracy, as such, in which many Australian writers indulge, we 
cannot help discerning the fire of a long-kindled party zeal. Demo- 
cracy is a necessity for these Colonies, and they cannot create artificially 
an aristocratic condition of which the very seeds do not exist. It were 
far better for writers to invite their countrymen to show self-control and 
mutual consideration for each other, as well as to construct really just 
institutions, rather than to indulge themselves in such incessant and 
reactionary declamations. Mr. Martineau’s book, however, is a really 
good, pleasant, and useful one. 

An important addition to the narrative of the Abyssinian Campaign 
is supplied by Mr. Bassam,*^ who, it will be remembered, was Assistant 
Political Besident at Aden, and who was charged by Her Majesty’s 
Government in June, 1864, to undertake a mission to King Theodore, 
for the purpose of conveying a letter from the Queen, demanding the 
liberation of Consul Cameron and the Protestant missionaries. Mr. 
Bassam tells us that whereas he is a Chaldean by birth. Great Britain 
is the country of his adoption. He remarks that he has found especial 
difficulties in correctly describing King Theodore. “ So fickle was his 
temper, so intermingled his good and bad qualities, so inscrutable his 
motives, that the attempt to draw a full and cor)rect portrait df him 
has always baffled me.” Some of the conversations related to have 

E assed between the king and Mr. Bassam show that, with all his reck- 
iss cruelty, the king was a very remarkable and keensighted man. 
Some of his observations are almost touching, from the amount of 
sensitive feeling they seetn to disclose. Thus, when the E^lish aimy 
was approaching, the king said, Were I as powerful as I once was, 1 

^ : • ' . 
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should certainly have gone down to the coast to meet your people on 
landing ; or I would have sent and asked them what they wanted in 
my country. As it is, I have lost all Abyssinia but this rock, and it 
would therefore be absurd in me to say anything.” He remarked, 
further, that he had been in constant trouble since July, 1866, owing 
to the refusal of his people to pay the regular taxes. The whole 
country had risen against him, and the rebels had driven him to 
desperation. “ Yc!U yourself have witnessed,” said he, ‘‘ what trouble 
yaking these roads and moving these guns have given me; but 1 
hope you do not imagine that I had the guns cast out of any animosity 
towards your people ; 1 had them made against my own countrymen.” 
Afterwards he looked very sad, and, although he made several attempts 
to be cheerful, he^ could not hide the care which was hanging on his 
mind. Mr. Kassam says he shall never forget the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance when, glancing at the half-clad men who were 
hauling up the guns, he exclaimed, “ How can I show those ragged 
soldiers of mine to your well-dressed troops ?” This work contains a 
complete account of all the circumstances of the captivity, the expedi- 
tion, and the siege, as well as of the country and its inhabitants. 

Our Life in Japan,”^^ which is the account of a residence in that 
place by Mr. Jephsou and Mr. Elrnhirst, two officers of the 9th Regi- 
ment, is a very pleasant and entertaining book. The authors have 
avoided with care, indeed, with almost excessive care, the charge of 
being dull. The consequence is, that it is rather difficult to pick out 
from the mass of lively adventures and scattered pictures of Japanese 
life, the facts which are really accessions to our political knowledge. 
A very striking account is given of the beheading of a criminal who 
had already undergone a year’s preliminary imprisonment, and whose 
offence had been entering a house in the dead of night, "with, it was 
said, the combined objects of plunderlmd revenge. On the way to the 
place of execution two men preceded the eriminal, bearing placards 
raised on poles, .the one proclaiming the nature of the erime for which 
the offender was to suffer, and the punishment he was condemned to 
undergo ; the other inscribed with his name and native place. The 
actual circumstances of the execution are described in great deti^. 
The dead man’s head was exposed on a kind of gallows for six days. 
We are told that thieving, more particularly when accompanied by 
violence, stands almost highest in the list of crimes. Death,-— the 
style to be determined by the amount stolen and the way the offence 
is perpetrated, — is the punishment for robbery of anything over the 
value'.bf forty ichibops (about sixty shillings). Confessions, wrung out 
in sweating agony by means of the bastinado, by the application of 
crushing weights piled gradually heavier "and still heavier on the 
yielding chest, by severing member after member, and limb after limb 
from the quivering trunk, may be followed by beheading, by oruci* 
jRxion, by impalement on blunt spears, by tearing asunder by means 
of wild dattle rendered mad by flaming torches, or by some other of 

• * , " ! ' 
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the awful forms of death at their disposal. Notwithstanding this cruel 
disposition, it appears that there is no lack of amusement amongst the 
Japanese. Besides top-spinning, kite-flying, wrestling, juggling, and 
man^ of the minor sports, they have theatricals, of which they are 
passionate^ fond. A piece generally lasts throughout the day, and 
a regular Japanese playgoer will sit it out the whole time, having his 
meals brought to him. The Japanese themselves are described as 
being the very reverse of the uncivilized barbarians Englishmen are 
apt to imagine them, and no people in the world are more polished in 
their manners, not only towards strangers, but towards each other. 

There is no doubt that the only true way of treating modern 
American politics is the strictly historical one. Von Blankenburg 
has recognised this in an excellent work on the recent Civil War.^ 
The opposition between North and South can only be truly appre- 
ciated by going far back, even to the days before the War of Inde- 
pendence. The flrst part of this work is a keen and sagacious analysis 
of all the different forces that tended to drive the two parts of the 
English population in North America violently apart. The diffe- 
rence of classes that the emigrants belonged to, made some of these 
separating forces. Thus Virginia, which was the first southern state, 
was founded by English gentlemen under a patent from James L, and 
reinforced under Charles I., by cavaliers flying from Oliver Cromwell. 
Then again, the climate and the soil of the South led to slavery being 
retained with far greater tenacity in the South than in the North. 
The persistence of slavery prevented the rise of a middle class, and 
this, in turn, prevented the formation of habits of commerce and trade. 
Thence followed all the differences, social and political, between a 
moneyed and mercantile community and a poor and agricultural one. 
^^e necessity for extending the area of slavery brought out new oppo- 
sitions of interests. Slavery was, as Von Blankenburg points out, the 
Achilles heel of the South, rather than the solitary or chief cause of the 
war. The Western States are, in the author’s opinion, the main hope 
of America, as those States are likely to mediate between the North 
and the South under peculiarly favourable circumstances. They had 
already solved for themselves the labour question, by inaugurating a 
free-labour system, before the slavery problem had come generally to 
the surface. They contributed largely in men to the maintenance of 
the Union, and yet they are more allied in spirit to the South than to 
the New England States. The story is brought down by Von Blank- 
enburg to the election of Grant to be President. To him, says the 
writer, is reserved a parallel work to that of Washington. He has 
personal popularity and the fame of military prowess in his favour, and 
he is now called upon to do a political work scarcely less difficult than 
the first amalgamation of the thirteen States. 

M. Guizot’s republication of some of his more important political 
essays, written at intervals during a period of fifty years, are interest- 
ing at the present moment as recalling the leading events of French 
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history during this century, and also as characteristic of what may be 
called the strictly constitutional habit of M. Guizot’s mind.^^ In his 
preface M. Guizot speaks of the present Emperor as having committed 
the sin of converting what is naturally only a temporary and special 
resource, that is, a dictatorship, into a permanent institution ; and, in 
harmony with this vicious policy, the most contradictory ideas have 
been forcibly reconciled, and temporary expedients erected into lasting 
parts of the State fabric. M. Guizot gives some interesting notices 
of Louis Philippe, whom he accuses of a too distinct and almost osten- 
tatious interference with his ministers, though M. Guizot repudiates 
the doctrine that a constitutional king can ever be reduced to a mere 
cipher,; and that in effect, whether % silent influence, ultimate ap- 
peal, or original suggestions, he always ** governs” as well as reigns.” 

We have already had to notice the English edition of M. Esquiros’ 
work on England and English Life,”^ in which he gives a most accu- 
rate and entertaining account of objects and institutions which are 
lying all round Englishmen, and especially Londoners, and yet which 
they have never seen and know very little about. Such are the Docks, 
Greenwich Observatory, the Sailors’ Home, the Admiralty, Lloyds, and 
the like. The French edition will enable Frenchmen to know as much 
about all these things as M. du Oamp^^ enables us to know about Paris 
in his work describing all the main public institutions, conveniences, 
and, incidentally, the sights and sounds of that city. The French 
enthusiasm for the Seine, even as compared with the Thames, is very 
interesting. Paris a le droit d’etre fler de son fleuve ; nulle autre 
capitals, pas mSme Londres, n’offre un tel cours d’eau si bien ame- 
nag6, si dompt6, si precieux, &c.” Writing of this description draws 
out the best French style, and many most curious facts are scattered 
up and down this book. 

A pleasant and very readable account of “ Athens and the Morea,”^^ 
as visited by the late Earl of Carnarvon in 1839, is ^ited by his son, 
the present Earl. In the Preface the editor makes some good remarks 
on the changes which have since occurred. He is of opinion that for 
the moment it is probable that the best chance of Greek regeneration 
lies in the personal control of an able sovereign, and the action of a 
strong executive.” The account of the Maina district affords a curious 
picture of society (if such it can be called) in the Morea forty years 
ago. It is said to be vastlv improved now. The Greek Church is de- 
scribed as “ stationary and inelastic ” compared with the Latin one, 
and ** though she has preserved a rigid continuity of doctrinal foriUy 
the principle of an ever-expanding ani all-absorbing vitality has been 
wanting.” 

The work on the ** German-Bussian Conflict on the Eaist Sea 

^ "Mdlanges Politiques et Historiquei. Par M. Qui 2 x>t. Paris. ' 1869. 

^ ** L’Angleterre et la vie Asglaise.*’ Par Alphonse Esquires. Paris. 
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Sihole.” Par Maxima du Camp. Tome premier. Paris. 1869. 
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contains two historical and patriotic treatises on the early relations 
of the German and Bussian races. The relations of Germany to 
Russia are treated of something in the way in which an Anglo-Indian 
speaks of the advances of Bussia u])on Afghanistan, which indeed is 
a comparison the author himself employs. 

The Central-Asian question,^ in relation, especially, to the alleged.. 
designs of Bussia, has recently been assuming considerable prominence, 
and its discussion will derive no small degree of light from the able 
and striking essay by an unknown writer which is dated from Madrid. 
It is full of information apparently good and founded on long ex- 
perience, and the arguments are fair, calm, and never overstated. The 
main positions contended for are (1) the necessity for England main- 
taining a strong government in Afghanistan, (2) the importance of 
doing nothing by which the moral any more than the physical potency 
of England may seem to be damaged in the eyes of watchful Indian 
native rulers, (3) the need of watching the designs of Bussia, whose 
ultimate, though not immediate, aim is crippling England through 
India. The work is written in a vigorous and almost brilliant style, 
and w'ell deserves reading. 

The improvement of the diplomatic service is a change which it is 
difficult to make interesting in the public eyes, and yet the writer of 
the pamphlet on “ Our Foreign Bclations contrives to show how 
serious is the damage done to international relations through having 
an unpaid diplomatic staff and no promotion except through seniority. 

A little book to guide people about to marry in the thorny path of 
“ Choosing and Furnishing a House”^ with as little expense as possible, 
to the gratuitous enrichment of the harpies and vultures for whom 
the first stages of wedlock afford a natural, or rather monstrous, re- 
past, will be found a great boon to many interesting young people for 
whom love and material realities are found to be in appallingly near 
proximity: Thiji bonk, however, is wholly beyond the powers of our 
criticism, thougliit seems compendious, sensible, and good in every way. 

Messrs. Pullarton’s “ Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World'^*^ is a 
fine specimen of the beautiful and yet cheap effects in the way of 
mapping that are now quite a feature in educational literature. A 
concise statement of the main characteristics of each part delineated 
accompanies the map. 

Travellers in the southern valleys of Monte Bosa will not fail to 
put in their pockets Mr. Adams-Beilly’s carefully drawn map or 
ground-plan taken from an actual survey in 1865-6." 
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Debrett’s “ Peerage**^ and Baronetage*’®® are too well known to 
the public to need any farther notice than that the editions for 1869 
betray, like their predecessors, an honest and sangnine hope on the part 
of the publishers of the continued existence in England of aristocratic 
forms. 


SCIENCE. 

T he notion that all the physical forces are to be regarded as vary- 
ing manifestations of one fundamental force has not unfrequently 
been entertained, but it has been reserved for Mr. Crisfield Johnson to 
determine what is this fundamental force. On the title-page of his 
little work entitled “ The One Great Force,* he states his proposition 
as follows : — “ The One Great Force of the Material Universe is the 
Self-Bepulsion of Caloric, acting on the Inertia of ordinary Matter.** 
He assumes that what he calls ** caloric” is a subtle, eternal, self- 
repellent fluid, extending through all space,” and not only manifesting 
itself in the forms of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, and altering 
the conditions of material objects by permeating their substance, but also 
acting upon them by pressure from without, the highest manifestation 
of this mode of action being displayed in the phenomena usually 
ascribed to gravitation. A few of Mr. Johnson’s definitions will do 
more to show the peculiarities of his views than anything we can say 
about them. Thus attraction is said to be the result of screening a 
substance from pressure on one side, leaving it to be driven towards 
the screen by the pressure from the other side.** Planetary motion ‘^is 
the effect produced on the planets by the concentrating streams of 
caloric from the outer side, acting on the rectilinear motion produced 
by explosion,** the planets themselves being thrown off from the sun 
by explosion. The tidal wave is the pressing out of the elastic sea at 
both ends of the line of leart pressai*e.” The circulation oftJ^ hlood 
** is the result of the caloric contained in it driving it through the 
veins ;’* and the contraction of the muscles “ is the result of their 
lateral expansion by the caloric admitted into them.** After this, who 
can doubt that the fundamental force has been discovered P 

Dr. Hager has published already, under the title of ** Erster Unter- 
richt fur Pharmaceuten,’* a volume of instructions in pharmaceutical 
chemistry, arranged in “ Lections,” or portions for reading and medi- 
tating upon. He now publishes a similar work on Botany,^ for the 
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benefit of the student of pharmacy ; or, more . . , . 

constitutes the second volume of his Erster Unterricht.” 1^ is di- 
vided into one hundred and fifty Lections,*’ each of which the author 
seems to think may be advantageously made the subject of one week’s 
study, so that we have in this volume a three years* course of 
botanical reading. Dr. Hager by no means confines himself to pharma- 
ceutical botany ; indeed, of the one hundred and fifty chapters eighty- 
seven, or considerably more than half, are devoted to general botany 
and vegetable physiology, as introductory to the study of those por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom which are specially interesting to the 
pharmaceutist. The work is exceedingly well executed, and is illus- 
trated with a great number of very good wood engravings. 

Mr.Bhind’s “History of the Vegetable Kingdom,”® published appa- 
rently as a companion to Goldsmith’s “ Natural History of Animms,” 
is decidedly compiled to too great an extent from rather antiquated 
sources of information. The author states in his preface that “ in a 
popular work of this nature it is impossible to proceed altogether on a 
strictly scientific plan but he need hardly have made such a con- 
fused mixture of plants as he has done under many of his headings. 
His knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of plants seems also to 
be rather behindhand. The work is illustrated with a great number 
of plates and wood-engravings ; and notwithstanding the drawbacks 
indicated above, it will no doubt be found useful by many as a work 
of general reference. 

Another botanical work that we have to notice is Professor Balfour’s 
“Elements of Botany,”^ a little book which is well adapted to its in- 
tended purpose — namely, furnishing an outline of the principles of the 
science for the use of beginners. 

Will the vexed question as to who was really the inventor of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph ever be satisfactorily settled P In a former number 
of this Beview we noticed a book on this subject, published by Mr. T. 
Fothergill Cooke, claiming the invention for his brother Mr. W. 
Fothergill Cooke, and charging Sir Charles Wheatstone with all sorts 
of malpractices in claiming for himself, dt allowing others to claim for 
him, the credit of bringing to a practical result this wonderful appli- 
cation of electrical force. Not contented with this, Mr. Cooke now re- 
tprns to the charge, and publishes a pamphlet® containing various 
articles from the Sdentijic Beview^ with a copy of the award given 
by Sir M. I. Brunei and Professor Daniell, in 1841 ; and including 
among other evidence a letter from the editor of the Quarterly Bemew^ 
stating that the well-known article on the Electric Telegraph in that 
pericecal, in which the whole credit of its invention was ascribed to 
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Sir Charles Wheatstone, and no mention made of Mr. Cooke, was 
prompted exclusively by Wheatstone.” We have already stated that 
Mr. Cooke’s case is a very strong one, and it certainly now behoves hu 
adversary, as a man who has received great distinctions on this very 
account, to make some reply to the grave charges here raised against 
him. 

“ Chips and Chapters” is the title of a little book by Mr. Page,^ con- 
, taining a series of popular essays on various subjects connected with 
geology. Most of them will be found exceedingly interesting, and 
ml contain valuable information, conveyed in a clear and easily in- 
telligible -form. In the present state of public opinion we should 
call the attention of readers especially to the essays on the aim and 
objects of geology, on the nature of geological evidence, on the present 
aspects of geological inquiry, and on geology and modern thought, as 
being admirably adapted to dispel those prejudices with regard to the 
results of geological researches which still, to a great extent, linger in 
the minds of many people as the consequences of narrow early educa- 
tion. The last chapter contains a curious extract from Yerstegan’s 
book on the Antiquities of the English Nation, relating to the former 
junction of England and the Continent of Europe. 

We have frequently to record the appearance of books belonging to 
a peculiar quasi-scientific series, in which some particular set of natural 
phenomena, some particular part or parts of the earth’s surface, are 
treated from the most varied points of view. One of the earliest of 
our modern writers in this style was, as far as we remember, Dr. 
Hartwig, whose “ Sea and its Living Wonders,” has been followed by 
several other similar works, and now by a popular account of the 
“Polar World.”7 In this book the author describes the general 
phenomena of climate, &c., presented by the polar regions oT the earth, 
and then proceeds to a detailed description of the plants and animals, 
and of the human inhabitants of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
extending the range of his work indeed a little beyond their strict 
limits, so as to include in the former the subarctic parts of both the 
eastern and western hemispheres, and in the latter, Tierra del Fuego 
and Patagonia. By liberal and well selected quotations from the 
writings of naturalists and travellers who have visited the countries 
referred to, which he has the art of uniting and combining very ad- 
mirably, Dr. Hartwig has produced a volume which will be found 
exceedingly interesting, and in many respects instructive. 

Dr. Hartwig has been closely followed in France by M. Figuier, 
several of whose be oks have been translated into English, and npw by 
M. Arthur Mangin, translations of two of whose works, “ edited and 
enlarged,” by the translator of Michelet’s “L*Oiseau,”are now before us. 
One of these takes up Dr. Hartwig’s first subject, and under the title 
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of the “ Mysteries of the Ocean,**® gives a very popular description 
of the physical phenomena of the sea, and of its animal and vege- 
table productions. The other, which is denominated the Desert 
World,**® does not confine itself strictly to the description of those 
parts of our globe which are called deserts in common^ parlance, but 
treats more or less of all wild and uncultivated countries inhabited only 
by savages and wild animals. This, as vill easily^ be seen, gives the 
author a very wide field in which to disport himself. Both these 
works appear to be pretty well done, both as regards the author and 
the editor, but the latter is evidently unfamiliar with natural history, 
if we may judge from the numerous blunders in the nomenclature of 
the animals figured, and the gross mistakes made in some instances, as 
when a cormorant does duty for a black-backed gull, an elk for the 
eland antelope, and a group of prairie wolves for the prairie dogs of 
North America, with the curious statement that they represent 
Prairie Wolves {Arctomys ludoricianii8y\ We may add, that the 
illustrations of these two volumes, which consist of numerous wood 
engravings, are for the most part very beautifully executed. 

Veiy different from these, both in scope and execution, are two books 
which wo have now to notice. Whilst Dr. Hartwig, M. Piguier, M, 
Mangin, and their fellows, seem to find the world and all its phenomena 
almost too narrow a field for the exercise of their genius, and treat the 
cosmos generally as if it belonged to them in fee simple, the authors of 
the works to which we now allude, are contented to confine their am- 
bition within much narrower limits, and to devote their labours to the 
thorough elucidation, not merely of single groups of animals of no very 
great extent, but even to those forms of these groups which occur in 
Britain. These works are the “ History of British Hydroid Zoophytes,** 
by the Eev. Thomas Hincks,^® and the “ History of British Sessile- 
eyed Crustacea,’* by Messrs. Spence Bate and Westwood,^^ the former 
published at the end of last year, and the latter recently completed, 
after being in progress for several years. Both form parts of that ad- 
mirable series of Treatises on British Natural History, for the publica- 
tion of which we are indebted to the zeal and enterprise of Mr. Van 
Voorst. Both contain the results of long and arduous study on the 
part of their author, and each in its own line fills up an import^t gap 
in the literature of British Zoology. The hydroid zoophytes include, 
besides our common fresh-water hydra^ a multitude of marine forms, 
mostly compound and endowed with the power of secreting a horny 
polypaiy, gener^ly very slender, and often of great elegance, such as 
those delicate branching structures which are commonly regarded by 

• ** The Mysteries of the Ocean : Tianslated, Bdited, and Enlarged from the 
French of Arthur Mangin.” 8vo. London ; Kelson. 1868. 

• ” The Desert World : from the French (rf Arthur Man[^.’ 8vo. London : 

Nelson. 1869. . 
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^A History of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.” By 0. Spence 5fte, F.L.S., 
and X O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S. Two Vols. 8ro. London : Van Voorst. 
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Tisitors to the seaside as horny seaweeds.” The latest publication 
treating of the forms of these creatures inhabiting our coasts, is Dr. 
Johnston’s “History Of British Zoophytes,” which is now more than 
twenty years old, and, owing to the rapid progress of research upon the 
lower animals since its appearance, is, scientifically, quite out of date. 
It is since the publication of Dr. Johnston’s work that tfie intimate re- 
lation between many of the so-called Hydroid Polypes and the little 
^Naked-eyed Medusas has been fully made out, and the importance of 
the discovery of such a phenomenon as this in the natural history of 
a group of animals can hardly be overrated. The reader will find it 
fully treated and beautifully illustrated in Mr. Hincks’ volumes. The 
number of species and genera detected in the last twenty years has also 
been very great. The second work above-mentioned, on the British 
Sessile-eyed Crustacea (the Edriophthalma of Latreille), is also one 
which has long been wanted. Fashion influences the direction of the 
studies of scientific amateurs almost as much as it does the size of 
ladtes’ bonnets or the amplitude of their skirts, and thus in Natural 
History we find that one group of animals will obtain a whole army 
of students, whilst another, perhaps immediately related to it, will 
scarcely have a single votary. The Crustacea generally have been 
more or less neglected by British Naturalists, but the upper group of 
the class, including the Crabs, Lobsters, and Shrimps, have been studied 
to a considerable extent, and the lower forms, the Entomostraca and 
allied forms, have also attracted the attention of some of our zoologists, 
whilst the middle term of the series, the great Sessile-eyed group, includ- 
ing the well-known Shore-hoppers, the .common Woodlicc, and a host 
of allied forms, has for some reason been left almost in oblivion in this 
country. Mr. Spence Bate has, however, been devoting his attention 
almost exclusively to these curious little animals for many years, and 
we have in the two volumes which he has published in conjunction 
with Professor Westwood, the results of his personal investigations of 
the British species, aided by the. researches of those continental, and 
especially Scandinavian zoologists, who have devoted their attention to 
the same subject. We may add that both the works here noticed are 
profusely illustrated, the latter with beautiful woodcuts, the former 
with woodcuts in the text, and with a whole volume of plates. 

A new edition (the sixth) of the late Mr. Maunder’s “ Treasury of 
Natural History” has just been published under the editorial care of 
Dr. Cobbold.^^ We know of no popular book in which the natural 
history of animals is better treated than in this little volume, which 
contiuns an immense amount of information, collected from sources not 
often consulted by the compilers of such works. The subjects are 
arranged {dphabeticalljr, but a systematic index to the articles is pre- 
fixed. The present edition conta^ a supplement by Dr. Oobbold, in 


^ The Treasury of Natural History ; or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. ** 
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wbioh several interesting results of recent zoological researches are de- 
scribed. 

A translation of Dr. Fritz Muller’s work, Fiir Darwin, origi- 
nally published five years ago, has lately appeared. The mun object; 
of the work may be stated as follows : — Dr. F. Muller, well known to 
naturalists os a careful investigator of the lower forms of animals, set 
himself to test the principles of Darwinism by applying them to the 
stud;^ of one of those classes of animals with which he was most fami- 
liar, in order to see whether the phenomena ascertained by observation 
were in accordance with Darwin’s principles, justly -concluding that if 
any positive contradiction could be detected, this would settle the ques- 
tion at once and for ever. So far from this, all his investigations led 
him more and more to the adoption of Darwinism, and in the little 
book above mentioned he published the results of his investigations 
into the natural history of the Crustacea, which was the class selected 
by him for his studies. It is impossible in a brief notice such as the 
present, to p^ive any idea of the general contents of a book which is 
crammed with “ facts and arguments” from beginning to end, but we 
may state in general terms that the author finds arguments in support 
of the Darwinian theory in the special structure of certain species of the 
class, in the general phenomena of morphology in the Crustacea, in the 
very curious and interesting phenomena of the respiration in land crabs, 
in the structure of the heart in certain groups, and especially in the 
history of the development of the whole class. The chapters treating 
of the last-mentioned subject, and leading to the discussion of the 
general principles of classification and the mode of evolution of the 
Crustacea furnish a most brilliant example of the combination of the 
powers of accurate observation and argumentation of which Dr. Muller 
eminently possesses, and will be read with interest and pleasure even 
by those who difier from him toto eesh in his theoretical views. 

Dr. Carl Liman, ^ who has had considerable experience in reporting 
upon the responsibility or irresponsibility of persons of doubtful men- 
tal condition, for the information of courts of justice, has published a 
detailed account of eighty-five cases in which his opinion was de- 
manded.^^ In a short introductory chapter he explains concisely the 
different points of view from which the lawyer and the physician look 
at insanity, when its existence is alleged in support of the plea of*’ not 
guilty.” Insanity or crime is the issue which the {^ysician earnestly 
maintains ; while the lawyer perceives no inconsistency in asserting 
the coexistence of insanity and crime. If the accused ^person knew 
what he was doing at the time, and knew that his act was wrong, not- 
withstanding that his mind might be confessedlv diseased, he » held 
to be legally responsible and a proper subject for punishment. Dr. 


** Facts and Arguments for Darwin.” By Fritz Mttller. With Additions by 
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Liman agrees with all those who have had practical experience of in- 
sanity in rejecting this principle as unjust, and in advocating more 
enlightened and more merciful views of the incapacitating effects of 
mental disease. His b^k is almost entirely occupied with full de- 
scriptions of the cases which have come under his observation, some of 
them very instructive, and nearly all of them presenting points of some 
practical importance. It is by no means a complete treatise on the 
medical jurisprudence of insanity, but contains materials which may be 
found useful in the compilation of such a treatise. 

The author of a Study of Extinct Diseases and New Diseases*’^^ 
makes a protest against the unreflecting disdain of the historical study 
of diseases which he finds so prevalent at the present day. He is dis- 
tressed, needlessly, it appears to us, because without sufficient cause, at 
the ungrateful habit of depreciating the old writers and their immortal 
writings, and in language which is apt sometimes to become both tall” 
and vague, he inveighs against the blind conceit which would replace 
the tried labours of twenty centuries by the hasty product of a few 
years of work. Medicine, viewed in its historical evolution, should, he 
asserts, repi^sent an uninterrupted chain which has only been length- 
ened by the addition of new links. This flourishing language of a 
lengthy introduction had prepared us to expect a philosophical exposi- 
tion of an uninterrupted evolution of medical doctrines, founded on a 
careful historical survey, instead of which we discover it to be the 
high sounding prelude to a somewhat popular description of the prin- 
cipal epidemics of ancient and modern times. ‘‘ The time is now come,” 
he exclaims, ** to write the history of those’ popular diseases, extinct 
and new, which are recognised by their triple attributes : the strange* 
ness of their symptoms, their universal prevalence, their inevitable 
fatality.” Accordingly he proceeds to give a lively, learned, and inte- 
resting history of the plague of Athens, of the great epidemics of the 
second and third centuries, of the epidemic of the middle ages known 
as St. Anthony’s tire, of the black pest, of the sweating sickness, of the 
syphilitic epidemic of the fifteenth century, and of the great epidemic 
of cholera in this century. He also enters into elaborate historical 
inquiries whether smallpox and scarlatina existed in ancient times, 
arriving at the conclusion, on insufficient data we think, that they are 
of modern origin. 

In his official capacity as Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, Dr. 
Smith has made a sanitary survey of Pooree, a visit to the temples of 
Jug^mauth, Bhobanessur, and Jajipoor, and a tour ^through the 
province of Orissa.'^ His report contains a vivid account of the abomi- 
nations resulting from the want of any proper sanitary arrangements 
at all the places of pilgrimage which the Hindoo considers it a sacred 
duty to visit. Indeed, thbse pilgrimages appear to be attended with 
a vast amount of evil, physical and moral ; and although most persons 
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of authority seem to be agreed that it would not he right for the 
Government to do violence to the religious feelings of the people by 
putting a stop to them despotically, still there is evidently room for 
great improvement, through the organization of proper sanitary ar- 
rangements adapted to prevent the production and spread of disease. 
The International Cholera Congress arrived at the conclusion that 
these pilgrimages are the most powerful of all the causes which tend 
to the development and propagation of epidemics of cholera.’* But 
although Dr. Smith is deeply convinced" of the harm which results 
from bad sanitary arrangements, he is by no means satisfied that they 
actually develop cholera, and has brought together a considerable body 
of evidence to prove that the disease does not, on the whole, occur more 
frequently among the pilgrims than it does over the country generally. 
It is somewhat disheartening to find him expressing a decided opinion 
** that the visitations of cholera are quite independent of the existence 
or non-existence of quarantine, and, what is still more wonderful, inde- 
pendent of a continuance of the most insanitary local conditions.” 

An elaborate treatise on the so-called manie raisonnante of French, 
the moral insanity of English, writers, by Dr. Campagne, consists of a 
laboured and somewhat tedious development of views first put forward 
in an essay, to which a prize was awarded by the Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Society of Faris.^? Notwithstanding an appearance of great 
system and completeness in dealing with his subject, the author fails to 
throw any satisfactory light on it ; in fact, his book has a vaguely 
theoretical, rather than a practical, character ; it is wanting both in 
the results of observation, and in knowledge of the literature of the 
subject. After an introduction discussing the faculties of the mind, 
there is an historical chapter, which carries matters no further back 
than Pinel in France, and makes mention only of certain French 
writers since his time, taking no account even of the well-known work 
of Prichard. It appears to us that the author starts with a funda- 
mental mistake in assuming, as he does, that moral insanity, which 
is symptomatic of various forms of mental derangement, is a disease of 
itself, as special and distinct as general paralysis. The consequence is, 
that he takes hold of certain passions, which neither sane nor insane 
persons are free from, and, describing with great elaboration their 
efiects on conduct, regards these as the special symptpms of his mania 
raisonnante. He does not communicate the means of discriminating 
between igrhat is simply vicious and what is truly pathological. Though 
the work thus seems to fail in accomplishing its aim, it still* contains 
numerous suggestive reflections, and the results of the author’s inves- 
tigai^ions into the hereditary antecedents of some oases of moral 
insanity are both interesting and instructive. 

The second edition, in two large volumes,*of M. Michel Levy’s well- 
known treatise!* on public and private Hygiene,^^ will doubtless meet 
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with as favourable a reception as its predecessors have had. . It is the 
most complete work of its kind, so far as we know, in any language. 
Although the third and fourth editions were very carefully revised, 
this edition has undergone many modifications and additions, some 
articles being new, and others having been further developed. It would 
be well to consider whether any additions which may be necessary 
in a future edition might not be made by a closer digestion of some of 
the existing material, without increasing the already large bulk of the 
volumes. 

We have received the first part of a work by M. Li4geois which, 
when completed by the appearance in due time of five more parts, is to 
constitute a complete treatise on physiology After some general 
introductory observations concerning the nature of organization, the 
properties of tissues and the conditions of life, the author enters at 
once on the description of the functions of reproduction, which occupies 
all the rest of t^ volume. He commences with them because it ap- 
pears to him more natural to begin with functions which make us ac- 
quainted with the origin and the development of man and animals 
than, as is the usual practice, to end with them after having studied 
all the phenomena of the complete organization. We doubt much, 
however, the wisdom of the plan, for the functions of reproduction and 
the manner of growth and development of the embryo are a very diffi- 
cult study, and it would certainly appear to be advantageous to the 
student to know something of the nature and functions of tissues and 
organs in the animal economy, before attempting to follow the obscure 
processes of their development from the area germinatim. Putting 
aside the questionable wisdom of the plan, there is no fault to be found 
with its execution thus far. The second part, when it appears, will 
treat of the functions of locomotion, prehension, and expression ; the 
third, of the functions of innervation ; the fourth, of the functions of 
digestion ; the fifth, of circulation and respiration ; and the sixth and 
last, of nutrition, secretion and excretion, and of death. 

. A large and rather clumsy volume of more than a thousand pages 
contains the substance of the lectures delivered during many years in' 
the chair of General Pathology and Therapeutics at Montpellier.^ 
The preparation of the lectures for publication, in which the Professor 
was engaged at the time of his death, has been completed by his son, 
who has prefaced the book with a friendly biographical account of his 
father. The subjects treated of are of a very general character, and 
the consequence is that there is a great deal of vague and theoretical 
disquisition, with comparatively littlS exact information. It is indeed 
evident that s^culations concerning such very obscure matters as the 
relations of diseases, the nature of hereditary iufldinoe, diathesis and 
temperament, however subtle and ingenious, must in the present state 
of knowledge be to a great extent barren. A careful afld humble ob- 
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station, of facts, in order to put meaning into the abstract generaliza- 
tions, will be more profitable than the most brilliant attempts to Evolve 
the meaning of the concrete out of the abstract. 

A treatise on Diseases of the Skin by Dr. Baudot is written, not for 
the purpose of offering any new ideas, but expressly to j^ropagate the 
scientific and therapeutical doctrines of his former distinguished teacher, 
M. Bazin These he has concisely and lucidly summarized in one 
volume, well suited to supply the wants of the student and practitioner, 
for whose use it is designed. The method of dealing with the subject 
is distinctly clinical, the distinguishing characters of each disease being 
succinctly described, its aetiology, course and prognosis then set forth 
in a few words, and the different means of treatment briefly indicated. 
The merits of the book are those of a manual for the practitioner, not 
of a full and scientific ti*eatise. 

Dr. £. Krieger’s monograph contains the results of his painstaking- 
studies of menstruation and its anomalies.^ Ho endeavours to deter- 
mine, from the comparison of numerous carefully-observed facts, the 
time of appearance and cessation of the catamenia, the influence of con- 
stitution, social position, and climate upon their appearance, course, and 
duration, and the connexion of the function with various sympathetic 
cerebral and spinal phenomena. His book will be found a useful con- 
tribution to obstetrical science. 

An Essay On Going to Sleep, by Mr. Charles Moore, is interest- 
ing and suggestive. The old notion that there was an increased quantity 
of blood in the brain during sleep has now been abandoned, and it is 
universally admitted that the stream of blood is lessened when tbe 
brain takes its rest in sleep. Mr. Moore brings together from different 
quarters various facts which appear to him to justify the conclusion 
that a contraction of the cerebral arteries, shutting off to some extent 
the supply of blood to the brain, is the physical occasion of sleep ; this 
contraction being due to the unimpeded energy of the sympathetic 
ganglia which comes into play when the inhibitory action of the brain 
upon them is withdrawn. He conjectures also that states of somnam- 
bulism and double consciousness may be produced by the separate 
contraction of particular arteries, the area of brain dependent on other 
arteries not being asleep. 

The second edition of Dr. Habershon^s book on Diseases of the 
8tomacli”‘^^ differs from the first edition only in the addition of a 
chapter on Spasm of the Stomach,” the particularization and separate 
discussion of this symptom being thought by him to be of practical 
value. 

Dr. Maepherson has written a readable but rather sketchy account 
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of the “ Baths and Wells of Europe,”** or rather of those that are not 
much out of the track of the English migration. Regretting, how- 
ever, that the stream of English to Continental baths should run so 
much in one direction — to German baths — he points out that many 
of the Erench baths leave nothing to be desired, and gives rather a full 
notice of some of the Italian and Spanish baths, particularly such of the 
latter as are not far distant from Pau and Biarritz. His book may take a 
useful place among guide-books, to which it has a general resemblance, 
and from which much of it appears to have been compiled. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he first volume of a valuable and scholarly work is completed. 

That work is professedly edited after Spelman and Wilkins, but 
guided by sounder canons of historical and philological knowledge, 
supplying deficiencies and correcting errors, Messrs. Stubbs and 
Haddan aim at much more than a mere reproduction of Spelman, or 
even of Wilkins, whose Concilia Magnse Britannias et Hiberniae,” they 
pronounce to be a monument of gigantic labour and learning.^ In their 
projected, and in part accomplished collection of Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents,” they propose to introduce considerable 
modifications. In the first place, they traverse a less extensive field 
than their predecessors, limiting their area, at least for the present, to 
a period antecedent to the Reformation. In the second place, they 
avail themselves of materials within that area unused by Wilkins ; and 
as they freely add so they freely reject, with no other rule to guide 
them than that which their own judgment affiwds. They further 
adopt their own arrangement placing the documefits of natural or 
local church interest chronologically under each of the periods and 
divisions to which they correspond, and in observing a chronological 
order — as Wilkins also does — not scattering them, so as at times to 
lose the connexion, but keeping them closely and systematically to- 
gether. In the prosecution of this literary enterprise they have turned 
to account new collections and new editions, and have profited by the 
researches and critical labours of Huntsman, Wasserschleben, Thorpe, 
Schmid, Liveraui, Theiner, and others. The published volume, the 
interest of which is chiefly antiquarian, is edited by Mr. Haddan, 
who wUlidso be responsible for the second, which will contain the early 
Scottish and Irish documents, professor Stubbs will complete the 
Saxon period in vols. iii. and iv. Notwithstanding the limitations 
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of the present volume,, the editors claim to have thrown a light on 
questions of some importance. In particular, they are of opinion that 
they have already shown the groundlessness of the alleged Orientalism 
of the early British Church ; the non-existence of such 6ctitious per- 
sonages as King Lucius ; the gratuitousness of such an assumption as 
that of St. Paul’s preaching in these islands ; the fatality, injustice, 
and mischief of Papal appeds ; the fearful abuse of spiritual power ; 
and the exceeding worldliiiess of the Church during the period in 
which Henry 111. and Edward I. were employed in reducing the old 
freedom of the Welsh Church, and in gradually Anglicising Wales. 
The Saxon documents in this volume have been translated into English, 
and a historical summary of contents, indicating leading events, and 
prefixing the years of occurrence, offers to initiate the reader into its 
archaeological mysteries. 

The history of England in the Dark and Middle Ages is variously 
illustrated by the newly issued volumes of the Kecord Office. Kalph, 
or Eanulph Higden, a Benedictine monk of St. Werbergh’s monastery, 
in Chester, who died in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, 
was the author of the “ Polychronicon,” the second volume of which, 
edited by Mr. Churchill Babington, contains the Latin text of two 
books, together with an anonymous translation of the fifteenth century, 
and that by John de Trevisa, printed by Caxton in 1482.^ The first 
book is rather geographical and ethnological than historical, enume- 
rating roads, rivers, cities, shires, peoples, languages, and dialects. 
“ The geography of the world is properly followed,” says Mr. Babing- 
ton, by the history of the world, that is, of man, who is himself the 
microcosm, or little world.” This preliminary topic of the second 
book is followed by a recital of the statements of the Biblical narrative 
of the Creation, the Flood, and the history of the Jewish people, to 
the death of Saul, interspersed with notices of the contempoi*ary events 
of Greece, Phoenicia, Komc, of course not omitting the wanderings of 
.^neas, whose grandson Brutus, “ in acdordance with the Trojanizing 
notions which held our mediaeval historians spell-bound,” is said to 
have given his name to Britannia. Possibly the earlier portion of the 
volume may supply geographical intimations not without value ; but 
more than half of it is an exemplification of the Pindaric aphorism, that 
fables supplant truth, and that the authority of a real or fancied grace 
often confers credit on the incredible. 

The compilation of Roger of Hoveden is a work of different mark, 
and able, in the main, to stand the test applied by that After-time, 
which the same poet tells us is the best convincer. The second 
voluigae, introduced with a thoughtful and informing preface by an 
editor already mentioned, the Begins Professor of Modern History in 
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the University of Oxford, closes with the death of Henry II.® Mr. 
Stubbs, speaking of the one occasion on which heresy lifted its head 
in England during this reign, shows that the king was tolerant, and 
that he refused to allow the burning of Buhlicani in his dominions, 
at the time when they were being burned in France. He thus dis- 
proves Milman’s assertion, that fires were kindled, and heretics burned 
in Oxford. The punishment of these heretics — scourging, and brand- 
ing, and outlawry — was severe enough, even if they did not miserably 
perish — as William of Newburgh affirms — but disappeared into Nor- 
mandy, according to the alternative report of Walter Maps. But in 
itself the sentence was lenient, compared at least with the rigour of the 
criminal law, or even of the forest jurisdiction. In the present in- 
stalment of the entire Chronicle, which is described by Mr. Stubbs as 
partly an abridgment partly an expansion of the “Gesta” llegis 
Henrici Secundi, known under the name of Benedict of Peterborough, 
Hoveden has some passages not found in the original annalist. Among 
these are “ the new letters on the history of Thomas Becket, the 
sketch of the manner of his life, and the amplification of the details of 
the martyrdom the Acts of the Council of Clombers in 1176 ; the 
Laws of England, given under the year 1180 ; and a variety of small 
incidental stories. In the letter which the Archbishop of Sens wrote 
to the Pope, on the martyrdom of Becket, is an account of the miracles 
which followed that transaction. The martyr himself reappeared fre- 
quently. In particular, he was seen by a monk named Niel. 
‘‘Dicitur namque,** says the Papal correspondent, *^ct constanter 
asseritur, post passionem suam, in visu apparuisse multis, quibus 
perhibet se non mortuum esse sed vivere ; et non vulnera sed vulnerum 
tantum cicatrices ostentat.” Mr. Stubbs has an interesting discussion 
on the Laws of William the Conqueror in Hoveden’s legal Appendix. 
The conclusion at which he arrives is, that the objections which he 
adduces are surely enough to prove that the longer form of the Charter 
is not William’s, but the work of the lawyers, whose history is bound 
up witli that of the reign of Edward I. The second article in 
Hoveden’s legal Appendix is aversion of the code known as the Laws of 
Edward the Confessor ; but which, as it refers distinctly to the great 
Danegeld levied by William liufus, to raise the sum required for the 
mortgage of Norjpaandy on the occasion of Duke Robert’s departure 
for the Crusade, bears on its face evidence of a date later than that 
which it claims in the title.” 

The third and concluding portion of the History of Matthew 
Paris,” edited by Sir Frederick Madden,^ carries us over the period 
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CoUege, and sometiine Librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ' Vol. IL 
Published 1^ the authority of the Lords CommissionerB of her Miyesty*! Trea- 
sury, &o. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 186d. 

^ '^Matthflsi Parisiensis Monaohi Sanot. Albani, Historia Anglorum sive ut 
vulgo dicitur, Historia h^nor. Item musdem Abbraviatio Chronieorum Angliae.** 
Edited by Sir Frederick Madden, Ko., F.R,S., late Keeper' of the Department 
of Mauiusoript^ Rritisb Museum. Yd. 111., Atn. 1246-1258. Publudw by tha 
authority of the Lairds Oommisuonen of her Mijesty’s Treasury, under the dhreo* 
lion of the Master of the BoUs. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1869. 
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1248-1253. In the preface to the present instalment all available 
biographical notices are brongbt together, and some critical re- 
marks are added to demonstrate the historical* value of the writings 
of the Monk of St. Albans. Born about a.i>. 1200, and dying in 1259, 
not, as is sometimes mid, in 1278, . the historian numbered com- 
paratively few years. In 1236, he attended the nuptials of Henry III. 
at Westminster. Nine or ten years later he was despatched by Papal 
mandate to Norway, to act as visitor of the Benedictine Order. His 
historical labours are duly recounted by the present editor. The 
“ Continuation of Roger of Wendover,” the “ Chronica Majors, ” the 
*‘Gesta Abbatum,** the “Historia Anglorum,” the “Abbreviatio 
Chronicoruni^’* and the Libri Supplementorum,” exhaust the cata- 
logue» Matthew Paris is known as an artist, a worker in metals, a 
herald, and a chartograpber. Modern historians almost unanimously 
commend him. For a large portion of the reign of Henry HI. he is 
almost the sole authority. A copious index facilitates reference to the 

Historia Anglorum,’* completed in the volume before us. 

The Chronicles of the Monastery of Melsa”^also reach their close 
in the newly issued volume, containing the narrative of occurrences 
under six successive abbots, of whom William Wendover was the 
twentietli and last. Melsa, which was an extremely rich foundation, 
was rarely without a lawsuit. Its wealth tempted the depredator ; 
the Pope drew revenue from it ; the bishop had an eye to all remune- 
rative business, especially the exaction of fines ; and the nobles used 
their power unscrupulously in plundering it of its property. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bond, in his analytical preface, good came of all the liti- 
gation to which its riches gave rise, in the shape of respect for judicial 
proceedings ; for direct violence and fraud being incompatible with the 
character of a religious institution, legal redress was sought where 
wrong was attempted, and “ legal chicanery was the medium they 
relied upon for obtaining unjust advantages.” 

Mri, Luard, in the fourth volume of the “ Annals of Osney,” veiy 
fairly puts the case of the old annalists, praising them for their vivid 
narrative of the inner life of monasteries, and for their occasionally 
ample recital of public events.^ He insists too that, nfber all deduc- 
tions on the score of demerit, the g^eat monastic establishments were 
the centres of religion and civilization, protecting in a pitiless age the 
poor and old ; preserving historical literature, if not general literaturo, 
cultivating and improving lands, and leading a life which had some 
sparkle of divinity in it. The Annals of Osney,” which are now 

K << Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a fundatione usque ad annulfai 1896. Aue^ore 
Thoma de Burton, Abhate. Aooedit contiuuatio ad annum 1406, a Monaco 
quodam ipsius domus.” Edited by Edward A. Bond. Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Mahuscripts, British Museum. Published by.me authority of ^e Lords 
Commissioners of her Miyesty's Treasury, fto. Vol. IlL {^don : I^ngmalis 
and Co. 1869. 

Annales Monastic!, *’ Vd. IV. Anliates Monasterii de Oseneia (A.D. 10l6- 
1547) ; Chronioon vulgo dictum Chronicon Thfomfle Wykes (A.D. « 1066<^l989) s 
AuMes Prioratus de Wigomia fa.i>. 1-1877), Edited by B^ry Bidbalds 
Luam, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoEige, &o. Published by Ae autltority Of the 
Lords Commissioners, Ac. London : Longmans, Green^ Eh&er, and Dyer. 1869. 
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{Printed for the first time, relate to a monastery founded on an idand 
of that name at Oxford, for Angnstinian canons, by Bobert d’Oyley, 
in 1129. The Chronicle of Wykes, which accompanies it, has in its 
earlier portion much that is found in the Osney chronicle ; but after 
the year 1258, when we come upon the Provisions of Oxford and the 
Barons’ War, the two are perfectly distinct, the writers taking oppo- 
site sides in that great struggle. The explanation is given by Mr. 
Luard in his prefatory essay. The Chro^les are followed by the 
Worcester Annals, which, in the editor’s pinion, will always rank 
very high as an authority for the latter years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. These Annals extend from the Incarnation to the year^l308. 
They have never been before printed in full. The Index, with some 
other occasional papers, occupies the whole of the fifth volume of the 
Annales Monastic!.”^ 

Mr. E. A. Bond, the editor of the ‘‘Chronicle of Melsa,” noticed above, 
discovered, as is known to readers of the Fortnightly Review (August, 
1866), fragments of a contemporary Household Account in which 
occurs the name of Geoffrey Chaucer, whose life and writings are the 
subject of Critical comment in two pleasant volumes of an author, 
whose pseudonym is Matthew Browne.® From Mr. Bond’s discovery 
it appears that Chaucer was attached to the servicef of Prince Lionel 
as early as the beginning of the year 1357, and that he was present at 
different celebrations and entertainments, from that period till the in- 
vasion of France, when he joined the royal army in the retinue of the 
Prince — in the course of which service he was made prisoner by the 
French. Mr. Matthew Browne finds himself unable to agree with Mr. 
Bond as to the year of the poet’s birth, arguing that Chaucer was not 
likely to be born in 1340, as he was married not later than 1360, when 
he would have been but twenty years of age, and must have written 
the “ Parliament of Birds,” which relates to John- of Gaunt’s union 
with the Lady Blanche of Lancaster, when he was but eighteen. 
Whatever may be the date of his birth, it is not disputed that Chaucer 
died oh 26th October, 1400. Chaucer’s England, the argument of 
Mr. Matthew Browne’s disquisition, is the England of the second half 
of the fourteenth century, the England of chivalry — though of a 
somewhat Brummagem sort — the England of growing parliamentary 
and religious freedom, the England of a great commercial activity — 
the England of peasant insurrection, of drought, whirlwind, earth- 
quake, war with Scotland, war with France ; the England of the 
knight and the priest ; the Englsmd that lay under the shadow of the 
Church, yet the England of Protestantism incipient ; the England of 
forest and castle, of the hawk and the hound, of heron and marsh, of 
friar and pilgrim. All that is implied in this ca^logue, and much 
more relating to the mp and the manners of that gorgeous pentury, is 
set forth in the/pages of Matthew Browne’s book. Historical, bio- 

^ Annales Monastioi,*’ Yol. V. Indtx and (Glossary. Edited by Henry 
Bidhaids Luard, M.A., fto. Ptf^liehed by the aathoiity, London: Long- 
mans, Green, Header, and Dyer. 1869. 

^ *.*Cbattoer's England.” JBy MatUww BmwaOb .In two volumes. London : 
Hmsit and Blackett. 1869. ' 
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graphical^ descriptive, critical, it has its place in this sectioi^ only 
because somewhat of the first two elements is comprised in it. To 
express sympathy or join issue with the critic in his comments on 
Chaucer’s characteristics as a poet, would be hardly within the scope 
of this section. We must be contented to commend the work for its 
grace, its knowledge, its ease, its appreciation of the many aspects of 
life and poetry, which a study of the great father of English song has 
suggested to its accomplished author. If his knowledge of history is 
not very profound or accurate, Mr. Browne’s taste in general is excel- 
lent, and his moral tone frank and healthy. We doubt, however, if in 
his anxiety to speak the truth, he has not exonerated the age at 
Chaucer’s expense. If we rightly understand him, nearly all Chaucer’s 
coarseness is of Chaucer’s own deliberate seeking ; the age, in fact, was 
purer than the poet. Quite allowing that much of what Mr. Browne 
says in defence of the age, is plausible, we still think that the coarse- 
ness in the “ Canterbury Tales” very fairly represented the coarseness 
of the times to which they relate. Without insisting on this, and 
letting Chaucer’s case stand over for consideration, we must protest 
vehemently and indignantly against the utterly preposterous criticism 
on Dante. Dante, in Matthew Browne’s view, is filthy and mean. 
Certainly there is,^n some cantos of the ” Inferno,” what our critic 
would call filthy because we are carried into the hell of the filthy ; and 
the Devil of Dante ie a mean devil. But are we therefore to say that 
Dante is filthy, or to quarrel with liis hell for its meannesses, except 
as we quarrel with the worn-out medisevalism which it embodies P 
Mr. Matthew Browne is but partially acquainted with Dante, and will 
probably be of a different opinion when he is familiar with the light 
and beauty of the Purgatory and the Paradise, and the meanness that 
is in the divine poem is seen to have its appropriate place and justifi- 
cation. That there are mean horrors in Dante we allow, but they 
have a right to be there \ the extravagances of his representations we 
concede, but were they not the extravagances that were inherent in 
the faith of the Middle Ages P And, side by side with all of grotesque 
and pitiful devilry, do we not see the noble scorn^ the gentle magna- 
nimity, the tender sensibility, the serene loveliness, which mark that 
glorious though still sectarian poet of a religious, faith, ever more and 
more remote from our own sympathies P 

Francisco Pizarro was bom, perhaps about seventy years after the 
death of the English poet of wbmn Mr. Browne discourses with such 
pleasing grace of thought and diction. The discoverer and conqueror 
of Peru has his story told by the Bev. F. Watkins on the basis s!^ 
plied by Mr. Helps in his History of the Spanish Conl)ueBt.”^ His 
soldierly qualities, his capacity for government, his indomitable courage, 
his life of adventure, make him a typical man, .worthy to range with 
the heroes who appear in the great tragedy whiph Mr. Helps has cir- 
cumstantially related. The stoiy Pizarro b conveniently broken up 


^ ^ Piaarro^ with some acoouat of his Awoofatos In the Cfonquost of 

Peru. ^ Arthur Helps. Author of •• lie Spanish Conquest in America,’^ Ao. 
London; BeU and Daldy. IMe. . 
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into books and chapters ; and the voyages, the battles, the negotiations 
in which he was engaged, are described at sufficient length to awaken 
interest and satisfy curiosity. The fate of the poor Inca, Atahuallpa, 
the victim of those ‘‘ raving missionaries” the Spaniards, again excites 
our pity and indignation ; and the success of the conspiracy in which 
the renowned captain perished shows how weakly confiding, where his 
o\^n countrymen were concerned, was the man who was the first to 
suspect an ambuscade of Indians. The stern conqueror of a nation 
was slain on 26th June, 1541, by the disaffected men of Chili, who 
gathered around the young Alms^ro, whose father had been the rival, 
the enemy, and the victim of Pizarro. The part played by the horse 
in the conquest of the New World was too remarkable lor our bio- 
grapher to pass without notice : — The horse made the essential dif- 
ference between the armies. In truth, had the horse been created in 
America, the conquest of the New World would not improbably have 
been reserved for that peculiar epoch of development in the European 
mind, when, as at present, mechanical power has in some degree super- 
seded the horse.” 

The century in which the ferocious piety of those armed missionaries 
the Spanish Conquerors of Mexico and Peru, was obliterating a people and 
a civilization, was marked in Europe by a grand and beneficent event, 
the Protestant Reformation.^® The history, however, of the Refor- 
mation, is regarded by Dr. D*Aubign6, one of its popular literary 
champions, as distinct &om that of Protestantism, and he has practi- 
cally recognised that distinction by the chronological limitation which 
he has assigned to his history. This voluminous work is divided into 
two series for the convenience of the public, but is announced as a 
continuous whole by its author. The volume before us is the tenth of 
the History of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and the fifth 
of the second series. ' The first series, we are told in the preface, de- 
scribed the history of that great epoch frpm its commencement down 
to the Confession of Augsburg (1530). The second will include the 
years intervening between that period and the triumph of the Refor- 
mation in various parts of Europe. The new volume opens with a 
sketch of the history of England, 1534-1536, is succeeded by a narra- 
tive of the events which led to the triumph of the Reformation in 
Geneva, and concludes with a picture of Calvin’s life at Ferrara, his 
flight there, when menaced by the Inquisition, and his settlement in 
the republican city of which he was so long a kind of episcopal auto< 
crat. Respectable erudition, a commendable sympathy, a fluent elocu- 
tion, and a tolerably lively presentment of facts, with a talent for the * 
graphic which reminds us of the late Mr. G. P. R. James, make D’ Aubigpit 
readable enough, though deficient in all the highest qualities of a 
true historian. In the harrative with which he opens this fifth volume 
he appears' to hav^ consulted all the stock authoTities, Strype, Tyndale, 
Fox, Burnet, the State Papers and other cognate documents. His 

^ ** Histoiy Of the Reformation in Europe in the tiaie of Calvin." By J. H. 
Merle d'Auh^^^ D.D. Author of ^e History of the Reformation of tlie 
Sixteenth Century, ” &o. Vol. Y. England, Geneva^ Ferrara. London : Long- 
mans, Green, and Oo. Id69. 
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judgment on the whole is pretty much that of moat educated persona 
who follow the common history books, but not that of Mr. Froude 
on the one hand, or of tlie Anglican minister whom our author cen- 
sures for disparagement of the Beformers and rejection of the Befor- 
mation, as being a Deluge and not a Pentecost.” Henry’s justifica- 
tion of the execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More be con- 
siders futile; Anne Boleyn he believes to have been innocent: the 
secession from Borne to have had a national as well as regal character. 
His estimate of Granmer is, we think, quite just. A man naturally 
pious, with a sincere predilection for the Deformation doctrines, but 
infirm, faltering and timid. Cranmer’s concessions he explains by the 
two considerations of the king’s despotic will and the archbishop’s 
characteristic weakness. The circumstances of his position brought 
out conspicuously the servility of Granmer, in an age when servility 
was synonymous with loyalty. Like Seneca, Granmer was deficient, 
fatally deficient, in that courage which never submits or yields in the 
presence of extreme dangers, where submission is guilt, and resistance 
the only righteous and honourable course. In a less menacing period, 
Granmer would probably have exhibited sufficient heroism to have 
passed blamelessly through life. But in that time of universal 
cowardice, and the moral prostration that made the nobles of England 
succumb before the fascination of despotic will, Granmer failed in 
that magnanimous self-assertion, which, had he possessed it, would have 
had for its results the anticipatory substitution by the headsman’s 
bloody doom of the fiery sentence that overtook him at last. On the 
whole, however, in spite of his weak concessions and guilty connivances, 
Granmer was a good man, and in the main faithful to the principles of the 
Beformation which he advocated. The second portion of the narrative 
contained in this volume carries us to Geneva, and introduces us to 
men cast in more heroic mould than Granmer. The attack and defence 
—the destruction of the castles — the insurrection of the Genevese people, 
— the liberation of Bonivard and of Furbity, and the line of action 
taken by Farel, are among the interesting topics of the last second 
division of the volume. In his preface Dr. d’Aubignd complains of the 
occasional incredulity of his foreign critics. To prove the historical 
reality of some of his statements he inserted in the preface to the 
French edition of his volume details which he considers superfluous 
for the English edition, but he indicates the principal points which 
have been the subject of debate. They relate to Le F^vre of Btaples, 
to William Farel, to Thomas ab Hofen, the friend of Zwingle, Olivetan, 
and Galvin. 

The Warriors of the seventeenth century may have their turn after 
the Reformers of the sixteen th.^^ Biographical notices of more than 
thirty exemplary captains, great by land or sea, have been compiled 
with care by General the Hon. Sir Edward Gust, D.G.L. Maintaining 
that military history is the only true teacher of the science and pbi- 

<< Lives of the Warriors who have oommanded fieefai and armies before the 
Enemy; Warriors of the Seventeenth Century/* By General the Hon. ’Sir 
Edward Oust, D.O.L. Author of the •^Annsls of Oui Wan.’* Yol UL 
Parts I.-11. London : John Murray. 1869. 
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losophj of war, Sir Edward, disturbed by the intrusion of a new 
school at our military colleges, recommends a knowledge of the past, 
or, as the American general to whom he addresses his dedicatoiy 
letter, calls it, Practic^ Strategy, in opposition to the Theory of War 
advocated by the actual instructors of Military History, This, if we 
rightly understand him, is the moral to be drawn from his lives of dis- 
tinguished warriors. Among them we find commanders of many, if 
riot all, nations : England, Scotland, Poland, France, Germany, Holland, 
and India ; — Monk, Duke of Albemarle, Frederick William the Great 
Elector, John Sobieski, Viscount Dundee, Aurungzebe, Admirals Blake, 
Tromp, De Buy ter, Benbow, Booke, and Sir Gloudesley Shovel. How 
far this rich repository of biographical incident may directly advance 
Sir Edward Gust’s object, we are hardly qualified to pronounce ; but if 
our inability to discern how the art of war is to be got out of his pages 
is not a personal infirmity, but a justifiable ignorance, we may stUl fall 
back on the merit which such a work possesses, as an instrument for 
awakening sympathy for military excellence, and encouraging those 
whose predilections for the practice of war leads them to adopt a pro- 
fession capable of being consecrated by patriotic or social conside- 
rations, to imitate the virtue of those praised men in history,” which, 
as the general’s motto tells us, is the true and public learning. 

Among the warriors of the seventeenth century, “the Lady of 
Latham,” the high-spirited Countess of Derby, is entitled to rank by 
courtesy for her bold and sagacious defence of that English strong- 
hold against the Parliamentarians.^^ A complete recognition of her 
merits may be found in a volume having for its title the honourable 
name which the Countess earned by her resolute valour, and by which 
she is still known in the neighbourhood of her exploit. The recent 
discovery of the original letters of Charlotte de la Tr^mouille, Countess 
of Derby, to her mother Charlotte de Nassau, and her sister-in-law 
Marie de la Tour d’ Auvergne, supplies the direct inducement for the 
compilation of a biographical sketch by Madame Guizot de Witt. 
Consulting such sources of information as the Genealogical History of 
the House of Stanley^ Halsall’s Siege of Latham House^ and the State 
Trials, the authoress has not only sought to make clear the inner life 
of this remarkable woman, but has dpne what in her lay to place the 
portrait of the noble husband beside that of the heroic wife. The 
mography is broken up into chapters suggested by leading topics or 
events, and is a creditable enough production, evidencing royalist 
sympathies and conservative preferences. The portrait of the L^y of 
Latham prefixed to the volume, is engraved from an original in the 
possession of the Earl of Derby. 

A volume of “ Lives of Indian OfBcers,” designed to illustrate the 
history of the civil and military services of India, is before us. Oon- 
fessediy one of several biographical instalments, it has no numerical 
distinction on its titlepage, though from the preface we learn thct it 


^ ^The Lady of Latham, the life and Original LoUors of OharloHs 
do la Trdmoniile,.OoanteBS of Darby." By Madamo Guiwt do WiU. Wilh a 
Portrait. London : Smith, Elder> k Oo. 1869. 
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is the first of a series, which have already appeared, in an abbreviated 
form in Oood Words}^ In the part thus referred to, we find 
the lives of three remarkable men, Lord Cornwallis, Sir John*^ Mal- 
colm, and the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone If there is 
no very original matter in the three narratives, they are at least 
informing, intelligible, and sometimes interesting. The life of Lord 
Cornwallis is the heaviest of the three ; that of Sir John Malcolm 
has a more vivid and personal aspect: and the same remark is 
applicable to the third life. Mr. Eaye discusses as well as nar- 
rates, and the salient points of Indian policy are duly noted in his 
recital of events. Lord Cornwallis’s services in America, in Ireland, in 
India, are recognised by Mr. Kaye in their proper order in time. 
Twice Governor-General of India, he supported, though he did not ori- 
ginate the Zemindary settlement, an ill-advised measure with one re- 
deeming point, security of tenure, the primary condition of successful 
cultivation. Inspired by no lofty genius, writes his biographer, he 
was one of the best and most blameless of patriotic public servants. 
“ For Duty he lived and he died.” His death occurred in 1805, when 
he was about sixty-seven years of age. Sir John Malcolm was born 
at Burnfoot, near Langholm, in Scotland, in 1769, the same year .as 
Napoleon and Wellington. He was only thirteen when he was ap- 
pointed a cadet on the Madras establishment. A preliminary examina- 
tion had no terrors for the candidate for public service. “ My little 
man, what would you do if you went to meet Hyder Ali ?” appears to 
have been the only question put to him ; and, “ Do ! why, sir, I would 
opt with my sword and cut off his head,” was the one triumphant 
reply made by him. In 1803 he was nominated to the Residency of 
Mysore ; in 1810 he was appointed minister plenipotentiary to Persia ; 
and after his return to England, he published, in 1815, his history of 
that country. In 1817 we find him again in India, distinguishing 
himself in the campaigns against the Mahrattas and Pindarrees. At 
a later period he received the military and political command of 
Malwa and the adjoining provinces, an account of which he published 
in 1823. In 1827 he was appointed Governor of Bombay. Returning 
to England at the end of three years, he was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Launceston, in opposition to the Reform Bill. Struck down by 
paralysis, he succumbed to the great destroyer in the spring of 1833. In 
a general order issued by the Indian Government, occur the words, “ His 
career has been unexampled.” Mountstuart Elphinstone, the fourth son 
of a Scotch peer of that name, in July 1795, being then sixteen years 
of ^e, embarked for India. In 1801 he was appointed attaoki to the 
British mission at the Court of the Peishwah, the greatest of the 
Mahratta Princes. In 1819 he was chosen by the Directors to fill 
the office of Governor of Bombay, which he held for a period of eight 
years ; in 1859 he declined the proffered distinction of the Governor- 
Generalship of India . After a retirement of thirty years, he died at 

T ** S? ^“dian Officers illustrative of the Civil and Militaiy Service of 
Cornwallis, Sir John Mkloolm, Mountstuart Elpbinstone.*’ By John 
WiBiam Au^or of the ** History of the War in Afghanistan/* hQ.| he, 
London : Strahan h Co. 1860, . i . , 
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Hookwood, in bis eightieth year, on the 20th day of November, in the 
last-mentioned year. Possessing great activity of body and mind, an 
accomplished scholar, a statesman, a student, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone was beloved for his personal qualities and admired for the many 
excellences of his public administration. His biographer attributes 
his reluctance to accept high office during the period of his retire- 
ment not to the want of ambition, but to a consciousness of physical 
inability. An authority on all questions of Indian government, he 
never made for himself a place in history commensurate with the 
capacity for which the world has given him credit. 

To avert the dangerous moral effect of the advance of an enemy to 
the very boundary of our Eastern empire, the right bank of the Indus, 
General Chesney^^ recommends the consolidation and perfection of our 
overland communication. Commander of the famous Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, undertaken more than thirty years ago. General Chesney’s 
exertions in the cause of the Euphrates route have been unremitting. 
In 1832 he took the first steps towards an overland communication 
with India. In 1835 he received the commands of his late Majesty 
King William IV. to carry out the survey and navigation of the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris. During the last ten years he has been 
twice to Constantinople to obtain the Sultan’s firman for a railway 
from the mouth of the Orontes to the Persian Gulf, and once to 
Syria, to re-examine the country between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. In 1852 he published an account, in two volumes, of some 
of the results of his great expedition, intending to complete it by 
adding a narrative of the rival routes through Egypt and Syria ; but 
the economic disposition of her Majesty’s Treasury, the Department 
under whose views the publication was conducted, obliged him to 
abandon, the intention. After the lapse of sixteen years, the Govern- 
ment, thinking it advisable that the materials of information in 
General Ghesney’s possession should be placed before the public, have 
issued their commands to proceed with the present work. Thus, 
though the main interest still continues without suffering any abate- 
ment, the ** Narrative” has not the freshness, the novelty that it 
would have had, if it had appeared soon after the execution of the ex- 
ploring enterprise. But if in some degree an anachronism, it is a wel- 
come and even valuable anachronism, and, to those who care for inci- 
dents of travel, local picturing, sketches of manners, life, character, and 
places, contrasting with those of our own trite and monotonous civili- 
2 sation, an attractive and refreshing recital. Palestine, Syria, the 
Arabian desert— -countries and cities memorable through association 
with the movements of kings and conquerors in the days of old— 
were visited by the adventurous explorer and his companions, and 
notices of many spots of historic renown reappear in his pages. We 
observe that as long ago as 1830, in a report correcting an error of 
the French engineers of 1802, which made the Bed Sea 36 feet higher 

** Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition carried on by the order of the 
British Government during the years 1830, 1886, and 1887.” By General Franois 
Bawdon.Cbesn^, Oolonm Oommandant 14th Brigade Boyal Artillery, Ae., Oom- 
maader of the lixpedition. London : Longmani^ Green, ft Oo. 1868. 
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than the Mediterranean, General Ohesney expressed his belief that a 
sea-canal could be opened, so as to give a passage for steamers and 
other vessels, without so much disadvantage as is experienced in the 
case of the Bosphorus. In addition to his own narrative, the volume 
contains two Journals,” one by Major-General J. B. B. Escourt, 
another by Captain Cbarlewood, a contribution by Dr. Heifer, entitled 
Visit to tbe Arabian Desert,” and another by Mr. Ainsworth, called 
** Journey to Constantinople.” The work will serve, no doubt, to 
draw attention to the important problem of the overland route to 
India, in the solution of which it may be found auxiliary. 

From the possible triumphs of peaceful industiy, we pass to the 
achievements and aspirations of revolutionary patriotism, as illustrated 
in the fifth volume of the “ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.”^*^ 
In the introductory remarks, we are told that *‘the documents con- 
tained in the present volume relate to a period of Italian history ren- 
dered solemn and important both by glory and misfortune 

The events of the years 1848 and 1849 may be regarded as the exem- 
plification and verification of two opposing programmes ; 1848 displays 
the sources of vitality and power contained in the royal programme, 
its tendencies, and its results ; 1849 reveals the tendency, results, 
vitality, and power of our own republican programme.” Mazzini’s 
theories of religion, humanity, government, evolution, always interest- 
ing, always indicating a noble ideal, always testifying to the controlling 
force of the ideas of Conscience, Duty, Liberty, are constantly asserted 
in these documents. The policy of the Moderates, the character of 
Pius IX., of Charles Albert, of Lamartine, the views and aims of the 
republicans, the flight of the Pope, a defence of Borne under the trium- 
virate, throwing a momentary glory once more over the City of Eternity, 
are all discussed or described in these pages. The consistent expositor of 
the national principle, Mazzini never loses sight of the noble traditions 
of Italian life. The moral ruin of his countrymen he refers to the 
introduction in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the low 
standard of thought and action under foreign dominion, and to the 
unspeakable corruption of a Church no longer either Italian or 
Christian, to the prevalence of Machiavelli over Dante. While attri* 
buting a sort of hypocritical liberalism to the Moderates, which he 
contends descended to them from Machiavelli, he rightly explains that 
this policy with Machiavelli himself was not theory but history. After 
describing the dissolution, the corruption, the shameless mercenaiy 
cupidity of the age, he continues : — ** Poor Machiavelli, after having 
endeavoured to struggle, after having, in his own person, protestea 
in prison and under torture, seated himself in sorrow upon this 
great ruin, and described, after the manner of an epitaph, the causes 
which had occasioned it. Using the scalpel upon the corpse, he made 
of his books a long report of his work of dissection.” With this sue** 
cinct and emphatic expression, Mazzini characterizes a literature, a 
people; or a period, or a person. Mazzini has been so often caluin* 
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niated, that we may be pardoned if we cite an eulogy of some length 
from the account which General Medici wrote of the affair of Monza, 
in 1848, when his column was pursued by the enemy, and menaced 
every moment with destruction : — 

In this march, full of danger and difficulty, the strength of sonl, intrraidity 
and decision, which Mazzini possesses in such a high degree, never failed, and 
were the admiration of the bravest among us. His presence, his words, the 
eiample of his courage, animated our young soldiers, who were besides proud 
of partaking such dangers with him ; and all decided, Mazzini among the first, 
in case of an engagement to perish to the last man for the defence of the faith 
of which he had been the apostle, and for which he was ready to become the 
martyr. This resolute determination contributed much to maintain that order 
and that firm attitude which saved the rest of the division.’* 

sk man of laborious erudition, fitted beyond all men to be the his- 
torian of philosophical opinion, regarded hy admiring disciples as an 
eminent philosophical thinker, Sir William Hamilton, long the subject 
of assault and vindication, now appears as the subject of a “ Memoir,” 
which does due honour to all his qualities, physical, moral, and intel- 
leotual.^ His biographer, Mr. Veitch, tells the uneventful story of his 
hero’s life with a sense of proportion and discrimination which is 
creditable to him. Sir William Hamilton was born in 1788, and died 
in 1856. He was educated partly in England, partly in Scotland. In 
1810 he took a first-class degree at Oxford, having previously attained 
the honour of Snell Exhibitioner of Balliol. Inheriting no fortune 
with the baronetcy, he was dependent on the Bar for support. His 
liberal politics and his reputation for prodigious learning disqualified 
him for legal appointment or professional advancement, and for twenty- 
six years he in vain attempted to obtain the post, which he would 
have honoured by accepting — a University Chair. In 1829 he married, 
and under this fresh incentive to exertion he began to write for the 
Bdinhurgh JReview, then in the hands of a man of real literary and 
and philosophical tastes, Mr. Macvey Napier. His first contribution 
made him famous, the essay of the ‘‘Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned.” In 1836 he successfully competed for the Chair of Logic 
in the University of Edinburgh. For twenty years he continued to 
diffuse the rich stores of learning which he had accumulated, quicken- 
ing the minds of the ^oung by the enthusiasm which he awakened for 
the subject of his illustration. In 1844, an attack of paralysis 
prostrated the strong man, whose powers had been cruelly overtasked. 
We regret to say that an application to Lord Bussell, to place him 
on Sir Bobert Peel’s Fund list, was attended with but an unsatisfactory 
result ; for while Christopher North, the opponent of the Whigs, 
receiv^, ^at Lord Bussell’s instance, 3002., Hamilton, a consistent 
supporter of Liberal opinion, was offered, by the same nobleman, 
100/. In 1863 he broke his arm, never recovering the effects of the 
accident. Depressed and failing, he contrived to struggle on 
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for a year or two longer. On May 6, 1866, the end came. He 
died of congestion of the brain in the sixty-eighth year of his a^. 
There was little incident in Sir William Hamilton’s life. Some relief 
IS given to the monotony of a recital recording the vicissitudes of a 
great scholar’s existence by the anecdotes or I'eminiscences which Mr. 
Veitch has inserted in his pages. Carlyle’s contribution will be read 
with real pleasure ; Dr. Cairns and Professor Spencer Baynes have also 
enriched the volume with memoranda of personal traits. We hear 
gladly of his care for animals, of his enjoyment of works of fiction, 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” and of fairy tales in general. An earnest, 
simple, high-minded, kindly man, a philosophical scholar of “ infinite 
remembrance,” an impressive, inspiring expositor of abstruse specula- 
tion, Sir William Hamilton deserves our gratitude and admirat^n. 
Into the question of his philosophy we are not called to enter. Mr. 
Veitch has attached to his memoir an Appendix, in which he has cen- 
sured Mr. Mill for his inaccurate reports of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
opinions in ^language of extreme and even contemptuous discourtesy. 
The corrections which in some eases seem called for will, no doubt, 
be made in subsequent editions of Mr. Mill’s work on “Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy.” As Mr. Veitch very naturally quotes Mr. Grote 
as against Mr. Mill in one particular instance, we may cite the same 
authority when favourable to Mr. Mill. The general result of Mr. 
Mill’s Examination Mr. Grote regards as decisive against Hamilton, 
for he calls his book “ a crushing volume and with respect to another 
topic on which Mr. Veitch dilates, Grote says Mr. Mill has convicted 
Hamilton of an erroneous estimate of Leibnitz. 

The appearance on the stage of European politics of a first-rate 
military power in the augmented kingdom of Prussia suggests, and 
indeed justifies, such a comprehensive history, to satisfy the popular 
demand for information, as that of the “ Prussian State and People,” 
by Von Ck>8el, a volume of which is now ready for perusal.^^ The new 
historian of the Hohenzollern Princes, like our own distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Carlyle, goes back to a remote antiquity in order to 
connect the present with the past. In his first chapter we have an 
account of the rule of the Princes of that illustrious House from 1411 
to 1536, or the period of the Reformation ; two more chapters, com- 
pleting the first book, carry us through the great religious movement 
and the Thirty Years’ War. The second book acquaints us 'with the 
proceedings, military and pacific, of the great Electoral Princes from 
1640 to 1701, when the electorate was exchanged for the regal dignity. 
The third book has for its general topic the rule of the Hoheiizdlems 
from the introduction of the monarchical form of government till the 
accession of Frederick II. in a.d. 1740. The character, objects, do- 
mestic and public history of the father of Carlyle’s hero aw discussed 
m the two chapters which make up this section of the volume. The 
author professes to have consulted the most authoritative sources in 
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the composition of his history, and the narrative appears sufflcienfly 
circumstantial to warrant its recommendation to those who are de- 
sirous of acquiring some knowledge of the historical antecedents of an 
imposing European monarchy. 

On the 16th of July, 1737, Marie Leczinska, the wife of Louis XV., 
and daughter of the dethroned King of Poland, which Prussia helj[^d 
to despoil and plunder, gave birth to her eighth female child, Louise 
Marie, known also as the Mother Tdrese de St. Augustin.^® On the 
death of the Queen, the Princess, who had long felt a vocation for a 
religious life, obtained the consent of her royal father to withdraw from 
the world. The Carmelite convent of St. llenis was the chosen place 
of retreat. Here the novitiate was passed, here the final vows were 
i^en, and here, on the death of the M^re Julie, Madame Louise 
began, and indeed terminated her experiences as prioress. “ It was 
at half-past four on the morning of Dec. 23, 1787, that the ‘Good 
Princess* heard her advent call, and rising up quietly, went forth to 
meet her Lord and Master.’* The little volume which records the 
simple incidents of her pious seclusion is designed to edify those 
members of the Church of England in whom the spirit of religious 
self-devotion is reviving. The substance of the memoir is “ taken from 
a somewhat diffuse ‘ Life of Madame Louise de France,* compiled by 
a Carmelite nun, and printed at Autun.” 

The “ Annals of Industry and Genius,** by C. L. Brightwell, are 
intended to instruct and stimulate the youthful mind. Within the 
narrow limits which the author has assigned himself, ho could hardly 
move with greater freedom perhaps than he has done.^® ^ The intellec- 
tual and moral characteristics of his heroes, and the leading events in 
their lives, are recorded with a necessary brevity, but a brevity that 
is not deficient in attractiveness. Nineteen persons of more or less 
eminence, including Cervantes, Tycho Brahe, Franklin, C. G. Heyne, 
Belzoni, and the two brothers Joseph and Stephen Montgolfier, have 
their biographical portraits retouched in this volume of Annals. 

A miniature edition of “ Passages from the Notebooks of the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne” has for recommendation an Introduction by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway prefixed to it.^ Mr. Conway gossips for a 
few pages pleasantly enough about Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and 
Hawthorne. Hawthorne was born in the old town of Salem, in Mas- 
sachusetts. His botanical surname was supposed to have been bor- 
rowed from “the hedges,** and his biblical Christian name to have 
been suggested by a New England predilection for scriptural nomenda- 
. ture, so that he was for a time “ the most unknown author in America.* * 
Mr. Conway gives us some ‘account of Hawthorne’s connexion with 

18 « The Life of Madame Louise de Frauoe, daughter of Louis XY., known 
•Iso as the Mother T6rhse de St. Augustin.’* By the author of “ Tales of Kirk- 
beok.'* London, Oxford, and Oambridge : Bivingtons. 1869. 
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Brook Farm, and glances at the reminiscences of the early life led there 
which have found their way into the pages of the “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance.” He adds that Hawthorne regretted that so many should 
have identified Zenobia with Margaret Fuller, and explains that the 
catastrophe in his heroine’s life was in reality suggested by the fatal 
termination of the career of a poor girl of Concord, whose round of 
pitiful toil was discordant with her tastes and aspirations. Mr. 
Conway — selecting a sentence in Trelawny’s Recollections of Byron 
and Shelley,” in which the author concludes a questionable statement 
respecting the first-named of the two poets with the words, “ the form 
and face of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a sylvan Satyr” — says, 
1 am as certain as if he had told me so that in this sentence W the 
germ of the character of Donatello, * the Marble Faun,’ in Tram^ 
formation.^* 

Syrian scholars are indebted to Dr. Wright for an edition of the 
“ Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage,” the enterprise which the 
late Dr. Cureton designed for the crowning labour of his life, having 
fallen into his hands.^^ The literary responsibility has devolved entirely 
on Dr. Wright ; but the pecuniary responsibility has been accepted 
by his old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. David Murray, the senior 
partner of the firm of D. and W. Murray of Adelaide, South Australia, 
who, with a munificence that ought to shame our plutocrats in Eng- 
land, and which should make Oxford blush for the refusal with which 
she met the proposal of our best Syriac scholar, offered to bear the 
entire cost of printing the work on condition of its being accompanied 
with an English translation, when he found that the time and labour 
expended on the task were about to be thrown away. Dr. Wright’s 
private means not warranting him in incurring the expense. Of the 
work which we owe to the learning and industry of one of these two 

E entlemen, and to the noble liberality of the other, the volume in our 
ands contains only the Syriac text and the introductory preface. 
Having no knowledge of the language in which the twenty-two 
Homilies of Aphraates are written, we can do little more than draw 
attention to the work and the circumstances under which it appears. 
The only additional remark indeed that we can make is gleaned from 
Dr. Wright’s introduction, and concerns our knowledge of the person 
and life of Aphraates. Aphraates flourished during^ the second quarter 
of the fourth century, being junior to Jacob of Hisibis, and senior to 
Ephraim Syrus. As shown by Deorge, Bishop of the Arabs, he was a 
monk of a certain ecclesiastical rank. Dr. Wright is of opini<m that 
he was a bishop, and as such had a seat at the Council of Seleuola and 
Ctesiphbn, held A.n. 844, when, in consequence of bis reputation for 
piety and learning, he was selected to draw up the Encyclical Xietter 
of the Council. Aphraates speaks of his own times as %imae of im- 
ending persecution. His principal opponents appear to jbe Jewt ; 
he rarely alludes to older heresies, but in his third Homily he includes, 
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it seems, among the children of darkness Marcion, Valentinus, and the 
Manichees. 

A reprint of “ Maunder’s Treasurj of History,” which professes to 
be carefully revised and brought down to the present time, requires no 
special notice.^ The “ Treasury ” is a compact, closely-printed, double- 
columned volume, in which much information is stowed away ; but we 
cannot say that we particularly admire the result. The history of 
several nations is told in very few pages. Sixty-eight dispose of the 
whole of the ancient and much of the modern world. England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland occupy the space between p. 68 and'p. 620, and 
France and all other European countries, as well as those of America, 
Asia, Polynesia, &e., are despatched in about three hundred more. 
The book begins with the Deluge and* ends with Greenland. In it we 
re9d of the French monarch}' under Charlemagne, of the Seven King- 
doms of the Saxons in Britain, of Thomas k Becket, of the mean 
minds of Cromwell and his friends, of Alfred's division of all England 
into counties, and of the origin of juries as an institution of Alfred's — 
expressions or views which do not seem to indicate any great ac- 
quaintance with *‘the present state of historical criticism.” The 
subject is said to be brought down to the present time but the 
present time must be understood to mean, in some cases at least, a 
time previous to the death of President Lincoln. 

“ The Annals of our Time seems a tolerably successful attempt 
by Mr. Joseph Irving to bring before the reader all the noteworthy 
occurrences which have taken place in, or had relation to, the King- 
dom of Great Britain, from the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
opening of the present Parliament. Precision of date is substituted 
for vague chronological reference, and a copious index facilitates dis- 
covery in the body of the work. 

A somewhat similar compilation, “ The Handbook of the Tear,” bj 
the late Mr. G. H. Townsend,*^ may be advantageously consulted as a 
register of facts, dates, and events, by persons who desire to refresh 
their memory as to the particular occurrences of 1868. The register 
includes topics of foreign as well as domestic interest, and is supple- 
mented with Appendices containing diplomatic and State papers, acts 
of Parliament, oflScial documents, and statistical and other tables, 
which appear to be carefully drawn up. Among them will be founds 
the recent Beform Acts for England and Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and lists of the members of the late as well as of the new House of 
Commons* 


<‘The Treasury of History, oomprising a general introductory outline of 
Universal Histoiy ancient and modern, and a series of separate Histories of every 
prineipal nation.^' By Samuel Maunder, Author of the Treasury of Know- 
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O RDINARY novelists may be roughly divided into two classes : 

those who know nothing, and those who know something and 
have repeatedly told it. Mr. Lever belongs to the last class. He, 
like Mr. Trollope, really does know a great deal, and can tell it very 
well. But, like Mr. Trollope, he has long ago shown his hand. We 
know all his cards. So it must be from the nature of novel-writing. 
Scott and Thackeray both showed signs of exhaustion in their later 
works. Shakspeare himself could not possibly go on producing novels 
without repeating some of his characters, and drawing upon his old 
stock of incidents. But if Mr. Lever repeats himself, he does it wiMi 
such new graces that we willingly forgive the offence. He is, perhaps, 
the only living novelist of whom it may be said that he is never dull. 
He is, too, thoroughly artistic. He is no weaver of plots in the Wilkie 
Collins and Braddon style. His art is much higher. He can afford 
to dispense with plots by interesting us with his characters. In 
That Boy of Norcotts’*^ there is in fact no plot at all. The story is 
held together by the slightest possible thread. Sir Roger Norcott 
marries a young woman much Wlow him in station, and of course is 
very soon tired of her. Such love is generally soon worn out by en- 
joyment. The son — “ that boy of Norcotts,” as Sir Roger’s friends 
commonly call him — after staying with his mother for a few 
years, eventually joins his father. Sir Roger is then living at the 
Villa Malibran, near Brussels. His friends Captain Hotham, M. 
Cleremont, and his fashionable and beautiful wife make up the house- 
hold. Young Norcott’s first tutor is a Mr. Eccles, bis second Madame 
Cleremont. Reverses, or supposed reverses — for the narrative is not 
in this part very clear — befall his father. Young Norcott accepts a 
clerkship in a Jew business house. Here he falls in love with the 
Jew’s only daughter. Sara Oppovich sends him on a mission of vast 
imjwrtance to the firm into Hungary. At the house of a great Hun- 
garian noble he encounters Madame Cleremont, who is now his father’s 
wife or mistress, as the law-courts may decide. His father is away on a 
hunting expedition, in which he receives a fatal wound. Madame Clere- 
mont hurries away from the scene as fast as her immense wardrobe 
will allow. And the curtain falls upon the marriage of young Sir 
Roger and Sara OppoVich. Such is the bare outline of the story. The 
interest is entirely in the characters themselves— in Sir Roger, ** who 
was neVer in high spirits except when he was hard up for money in 
M. Cleremont, whom maxim is “never do anything without thm to 
one in your favour and in Madame Cleremont— the v^iAed woman 
of the story — “ who is never thoroughly proud of herself exOept when 
she is all wrong,” and who scatters about such epigrammatic sayit^ 
as “ Circe always sings With a bronchitis in the North,” and “ the rich. 
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are as good as they like to be, the poor are as good as they are able.” 
All these people are clearly individualized. Their characters are sharply 
defined. They act consistently, and play their parts naturally. It is 
true that they are not very high types of humanity. But Mr. Lever 
nowhere sets up to preach, simply to please. The conversations — and 
this perhaps is one of the best tests of a novelist’s capacity-^are, 
especially of the men, good. They talk as men of their stamp do 
talk. Here, for instance^ is a specimen ; — 

“ * Has Norcott promised you the presentation, Bob P* *No, he can’t make 
up his mind whether he’ll give it to me or to a Plymouth brother, or to that 
fellow who was taken up at Salford for blasphemy, and who happens to be in 
full Orders.’ * With all his enmity to the Established Church, 1 think he 
might be satisfied with you,’ said Cleremont. ‘ Very neat, and very polite^ 
too,* said Ecoles, * but that this is the Palace of Truth, I might feel nettled.’ 
* Is it, by Jove,’ cried Hotham, ‘then it most be in the summer months, when 
the house is shut up.’ ” 

The reader will find plenty more conversations of the same stamp in 
“ That Boy of Norcotts.” Most readers will, however, regret that 
the characters are so slightly sketched in, and that the author did not 
take more pains to finish them, and to render some of the improba- 
bilities not quite so improbable. 

The same remarks which we have made upon Mr. Lever’s new novel, 
apply with equal force to Mr. Trollope’s “ He Knew he was Right.”* 
As has been well said, novels are the most exhausting of literary crops. 
Mr. Trollope’s work shows even more symptoms of exhaustion than 
Mr. Lever’s. He never possessed a tithe of Mr. Lever’s high spirits, 
humour, nor satire, and his falling off is therefore still more conspicuous. 
His admirers, and they probably consist of every young lady in Eng- 
land and the Colonies, chiefiy praise him for his photographic power of 
reproducing the commonest events of common life. We do not think 
it very high art to reproduce the ordinary daily conversation of com- 
monplace people at breakfast, dinner, or even when washing their 
han^ or brushing their hair. There is, however, a demand for the 
sort of thing — realism as it is called — and Mr. Trollope can supply tho 
market to any extent. We think in the present venture that he makes 
a mistake in boldly giving us the places where his characters live and 
have their being. The advantage which a fictitious county, and a 
fictitious county-town, give to a novel is pretty obvious. Each reader, 
rightly or wrongly, identifies the shire and town for himself. But 
when Mr. Trollope tells us that Miss Jemima Stanburv lived at 
Exeter, and is to be taken as a representative of a particular type of 
society in that cathedral city, those who know the place will at once 
discover how far short Mr. Trollope falls in his sketch. Hobody but 
Thackeray could have described Miss Stanbury. She was the sort of 

person inA we sketch her from life — who believed that Exeter was 

the yflQf and that the late Lord Bolle was a statesman. Her 

literature was confined to the Bible, and Prince’s Worthies of Devon. 
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When the Great Western reached Bristol, she thought the world was 
fast coming to an end, and, by way of stopping the mischief, invested 
in Exeter and Exmouth turnpike shares. Such is the kind of person 
whom Mr. Trollope intends to sketch. He gives up a whole chapter 
of some ten closely printed pages to a description of the lady. But for 
those who know the original type he never once makes her live. The 
same criticism, if it was worth the trouble, might be applied to several 
other characters in his present tale. They iire all washed in with 
water-colours. So, too, with regard to the county. As long as Mr. 
Trollope coniines himself to Barsetshire, or some shire of his own 
manufacturing, he does very well ; but when he comes to describe the 
beauties of Devonshire and of Dartmoor, those who know the county 
at once see his weakness. But putting aside the characters and the 
county, the story, as a story, appears to us the weakest which Mr. 
Trollope has yet written. It is at times even repulsive, a fault into 
which the author seldom falls. Still Mr. Trollope possesses sufficient 
art to make the tale readable, and even in places enjoyable to his 
admirers. 

“ Oldbury** ® opens up the question of vicarious sacrifice. On the 
title-page stand the words of Carlyle, “Well did the wisest of our 
time write, ‘ It is only with renunciation that life, properly speaking, 
can be said to begin.’ ** If the author had confined herself to describing 
and developing the character of the penitent criminal who has 
brought woe and misery upon all around him, the tale would have 
been more artistic. In spite of the many happy descriptions and 
humorous scenes, the book is pervaded with a sense of gloom. The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth. Miss Berry is perfect. But such a dark cloud 
hangs over all that we are nearly tempted to shut the book before it 
is half read. Nor are we even reconciled by the happy conclusion. 
The writer has, we venture to think, made a thorough mistake. Let 
her take some happier theme, and draw some more characters like 
Stecnie Pierrepoint and Miss Berry, and success is certain. 

“Mary Stanley*** can only be properly criticised by those who 
know Bussia. Whether the scenes which it sketches of Kussian life 
are true or not, we have no means of judging. The author draws her 
characters, at all events, in a free and bold style. They all haye a down- 
right sort of mannerr Politics, rebellions, literature, are all discussed 
with perfect freedom. The heroine is -ready to settle anything. “ I 
should recognise a line of Shakespeare’s anywhere,” she tells us. We 
can ,only say that such' a person would be invaluable to sdttle the 
genuineness of the Perkins Folio. This much further we can sajy 
that some of the descriptions are painted with great vigour, and that a 
certain life-like tone hangs over the story. It is, however, moat inartkti* 
cally told. The conclusion in nainful i%^the extreme. We will hope, 
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for the credit of Eussian civilization, that the concluding speech of 
Timouscha is not true. 

Our Noble Selves might be the title of “ Arthur Clifford.” ^ When 
Thackeray came to describe Literary Snobs, he declared there were no 
such beings. When, however, we read a book like ‘‘Arthur Clifford,” 
we feel that the literary man has never yet had justice done to him. 
Arthur Clifford’s career will, we feel sure, put the literary man in his 
proper position in society. Purse-proud people, who are apt to look 
down on the literary man on account of his poverty, will now find out 
their mistake. Arthur Clifford makes something like five thousand 
pounds in four years, and he makes it too, with scarcely any know- 
ledge and no experience. What he would have made with both 
knowledge and experience we cannot conceive. Probably not less 
than as many millions. The proud aristocrat, too, who, we regret to 
say, is too often inclined to call the literary man “ a fellow out of the 
gutter,” will now humbly confess his error. Arthur Clifford dines with 
dukes and bishops. After this we hope we shall hear no more vulgar 
stories about literary men frequenting taverns and other low places, 
and occasionally even running into debt. On the contrary, we expect 
next to hear of the literary man asking dukes and bishops to dine 
with him at his own magnificent mansion. 

“Miss Langley’s Will”® we can strongly recommend to all young 
ladies. It is just the book to take to the seaside. The tone is good. 
Nor is the tale wanting in literary ability. The characters stand out 
clear and distinct. The humour is not strained. Some, too, of the 
descriptions of scenery are marked by a real feeling of poetry. The 
satire, too, is thoroughly good-natured. The author is nearly as 
happy as Thackeray in the English of her French characters. Thus 
she makes Baron d’Herbigny talk in the following characteristic 
style ; — 

“‘Ah, madame, have pity! If you have need of uii homme d’affaires, 
comment m’exprimerP un laquais mcme, attach me for always a votre 
service. ..... 1 have travel very much. I have seen toutes les mcrveitles 
de I’Europc, not one, but two times ; et vraiment, I have found nothing of new. 
You do all the days what you do before. The sun rise, and you mount into 
your carriage, and* you come to your town. You see all — the churches, the 
pictures, and you dine, and you sleep, et voila tout ! That is what it is to 
travel,’ laying a long emphasis on the final word, and uplifting both hands 
so as to display the palms.” — (Vol. i. p. 269.) 

The last touch of the uplifted hands, with the palms tamed out, is 
particularly happy. 

Of the remaining novels on our list we must apeak hriefiy. Mrs. 
C. Jenkiu’s “ Within an Ace may also, like “Miss Langley’s Will,” 
be recommended to young ladies. It is, howeverj^ inferior to that 
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novel in artistio merit. Still the story will serve to pass away an idle 
afternoon. 

Oolston is a far better novel than it at first sight appears to bo. 
The author has sacrificed the story to his fondness for discussing social 
and political problems. Those, however, who ai*e interested in the 
great questions of the day will find not a little sound sense in ‘^Cols- 
ton.” We think the author would be more likely to achieve success 
by a volume of essays than by any novel which he is likely to write. 

Scotland has never, with one great exception, been famous either for 
readers or producers of novels. “ Robin Gray will, we hardly 
think, turn the tide of opinion in Scotland in favour of novels. The 
tale, however, possesses decided merits of its own. The Scotch is 
really good Scotch, such as the people speak, and Scott and Burns 
wrote. The sea pieces are painted in with vigour. The bits of natural 
scenery are well described. Here and there, however, the author, in 
our opinion, somewhat oversteps the modesty of nature. It is a mis- 
take, we think, to describe December or January by such a phrase as 
‘‘the golden autumn faded under the silver snows of winter.** Such 
epithets smack a little too much of the jeweller’s shop for our taste. 
Nor can we quite approve of the following : — “ She heard • the long 
swishing sound of the sea as the waves tossed on the beach.” We 
once heard an old woman speak of the “ fizzing ” of the waves, as if 
they were soda-water, but the metaphor is not in either case to be re- 
commended. A great many minor faults might easily be picked out. 
The author is, for instance, too fond of manufacturing such epithets 
as “tense-strung** (vol. hi. p. 39), and the like. Still, with all 
its defects, “ Robin Gray *’ is a novel very much above the average. 
Some of the characters, more especially the seafaring people, are par- 
ticularly well done. The author has, however, a great deal to learn 
in 'the. shape of construction. But this knowledge can only be 
gained by experience. * 

If the novels are not of the highest standard this quarter, 
we have at least one volume of tales of sterling value.^® Peasant 
Life is exceedingly difficult to describe, still more difficult to make 
interesting. The common sketches are generally speaking purely 
imaginary. The peasant of the ordinary novelist about as much re- 
rembles an English labourer as an Athenian of the time of Pericles. 
George Eliot was the first to depart from the stagy, conventional being 
in a red waistcoat, who was supposed to represent the English peasant. 
George Eliot was the first, too, to describe agricultural occupations 
with the accuracy of Arthur Young and the poetry of Theocritus. And 
agricultural occupations, we may add, are excessively difficult to 
describe with any degree of success. We should like to see the ordi- 
nary novelist describe such a scene as has been going on throughout 
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the length and breadth of England during the past month — ^turnip 
sowing. A practical knowledge is almost required to describe scrawl- 
ing,” “ridging,” and “splitting,” upon the “clays” and “sands,” 
so as to insure accuracy. But &eorge Eliot and the author of “ Pea- 
sant Life in the North ” not only contrive to describe accurately the 
commonest operations of farm life, but to throw a halo of poetry round 
them. And in each case this is the least of many gifts. The author 
of “ Peasant Life in the North ” has much in common with George 
Eliot. He is, however, no imitator. But they both occupy the same 
common ground. Here, for instance, is an apology which George 
Eliot has more than once put forward in justiheation for her scenes 
and characters : — 

“ * You object to my sketches, that they are mostly sad. It may well be so. 

' Do men gather grapes of thorns, or dgs of thistles P ’ What has a life of 
labour and poverty to show, but chiefly misery and its sores ? I cannot paint 
for yon elegance of deportment, refinement of mind and manner, and happy 
fortunes, from out the clay-built bothies in which my subjects live and move 
and have their being. "You may turn your eyes away from the realities of life, 
and let fancy drape the world with beauty and goodness, but will that make 
the mass of life better or less sad P If the evil things of life are to be re- 
medied, they must bo looked in the face ; and evil things there arc, so many 
and so difficult of remedy, that the wisest investigator may well think it beat 
to desist and turn away.^ ” — ^p. 292. 

Those, however, who do .wish to remedy these evils, especially one, 
upon which more than one story in the volume turns, should study 
the author’s introduction. It is written with a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects. If we want to improve the labourer’s condition both 
in England and Scotland, we must begin with the house in which he 
dwells. It is his surroundings, the social circumstances, the limited 
accommodation, large .families in small rooms, which contribute to 
swell the lists of the Begistrar-General with illegitimate children. 
Upon other points, too, especially the religious training of the Scotch 
peasant, and thebothie system, the writer’s remarks in his introduction 
are very valuable. They are pervaded by that rarest of qualities, 
common sense. The sketches themselves are marked by the same 
characteristic. Here is a passage which might have been written by 
Mandeville, and appeared in “ Free Thoughts on Religion.” 

“It has been written — ^I do think it is of modem inventionr—that love is 
selfless, b^ot of heavenly impulse, and, of course, as heaven-bom, so also 
eternal. This is gratifying to our self-complacency, as tending to digi^y 
human sentiment and to excuse human caprice. But in tmth, it is a silly 
conception of love, and has done much evil in the world. I conceive love to 
be a natural and naturally undiscriminating affection in man towards woman, 
and in woman towards man, mostly selfim and self-deceiving ; too often an 
affection purely natural and carnal, and then always short-lived, when the 
strong arm of law does not perpetuate its obligations.”— p. 16. 

But on the other hand the writer clearly sees and feels the gradous 
and spiritual effects of true love — ^love which has been tried and 
purg^ed of all grossness — love which shows- itself in such fruits ^ 
charity, patience, and forbearance. Had he not done so he could hot 
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have written the pathetic and touching story of Muckle Jock. We 
must briefly say of these short tales that they are marked by qualities 
of a rare order, — ^powerful analysis of character, truthfulness of descrip- 
tion, and tender pathos. It is a longtime since we have met a volume 
full of so much promise. We can most cordially recommend “ Pea- 
sant Life ” to all our readers. 

We are glad to see Miss Ingelow writing Fairy Tales^^ instead of 
novels. The former allow all her poetical qualities to shine forth, 
which would be wasted in a novel. For it must be confessed that 
most novels, excepting such great works as ^^Komola,” or Silas Marner,” 
are, in our day, of the earth, earthy. In Fairy Tales such as Miss 
Ingelow writes, the imagination has free room to play. As in a dream, 
BO too in a fairy tale, we are not shocked by improbabilities. Further, 
these Fairy Tales of Miss Ingelow’s, as all fairy tales should be, are 
marked not only by true poetry, but by a real sense of humour. With 
what delicate touches Miss Ingelow paints, the following short extract 
describing Jack’s departure from fairyland and the fairy’s castle 
will show — 

** Suddenly he perceived that reeds were growing up between him and the 
great doors : the grass, which had all day grown about the steps, was getting 
taller ; it had long spear- like leaves, it pushed up long pipes of green stem, 
and they whistled. They were up to his ankles, they were presently up to his 
waist ; soon they were as high as his head. He drew back that he might see 
over them ; they sprang up faster as he retired, and again he went back. It 
seemed to him that the castle also receded ; there was a long rank of these 
great reeds between it and him, and now they were growing behind also, and 
on all sides of him. He kept moving back and back ; it was of no use, they 
sprang up and grew yet more tall, till very shortly the last glimpse of the 
fairy castle was hidden from his sorrowful eyes.” — pp. 238, 239. 

The description of the silent growth of the grass, and the silent 
springing up of the host of leaf-spears round the boy, first only just 
touching his ankles, then rising, as water slowly rises, till they reach 
his waist, and then at last growing over his head, shutting out the 
enchanted castle and all fairyland from his view, is a picture 
worthy of Tennyson. We could quote many more passages equally 
full of the same sort of subtle poetry. In conclusion we will merely 
say that we have not seen such genuine fairy-tales since Andersen’s. 
They will, too, not merely interest children, but grown-up persons. 

Mr. Graham has chosen an admirable title for his little book.^^ “It 
is about it, and about it,” but never touches the heart of the matter. 
As Hamlet says of the book \yhich he is reading, it is “ words, words, 
words.” Mr. Graham has, as far as we have observed, nothing par- 
ticularly new to tell us. Ho goes over familiar ground in a rather 
commonplace manner, giving us such hackneyed illustrations as our 
old friend TroXoafpXol&fioio and Quadrupedante putrem, &c. &c. Indeed 
the book looks as if it was compiled of a series of short articles which had 
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appeared in some journal or magaz^e, and wfaicli doubtless would be 
tery useful in such a place, but which have no particular claim to be 
bound up in the permanent shape of a volume. Mr. Graham never 
thoroughly exhausts any single subject. Thus there are chapters on 
the Origin of Words, Old and New Words, Degeneracy of Words, and 
Slang Words. Now to treat any one of these subjects as they should 
be treated would require a goodly-sized volume. Mr. Graham per- 
haps would reply that he does not attempt anything very great, and 
simply aims to he popular. But he does not seem to possess the sbrt 
of knowledge which is required for popularity. He tries to be mildly 
facetious. Thus he tells us the story of George lll.’s Obleege me, 
Mr. Kemble, with a pinch of your snuff,” but forgets to defend the 
royal pronunciation with Pope’s lines — 

Dreading e’en fools, bv flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged.” 

So too again, he gives a number of instances of long words, but for- 
gets the longest of all in Aristophanes, which is so long that we have 
not space to give it. So too, when he quotes the French republican 
names of the months, ‘‘ Brumaire,” *‘Frimaire,” &c., he forgets to give 
the happy parody — “Freezy,” “Breezy,” “Wheezy,” “Sleezy.” 
Every page suggests omissions. Nor does Mr. Graham’s knowledge 
of such popular subjects as Slang and Provincialisms appear to be 
very deep. When he has widened his studies a little more he will* 
find that the word rare ” (Old-Ei^lish hrere, raw,) under the form 
of “ rere,” is used in nearly every English county, and may be found 
in the Glossaries of Atkinson, Akerman, Moor, Forby, Brogden, and 
others ; and that “ low,” to burn (p. 18 ) is still retained in another 
word beside “whitlow,” namely “lillilow,” a not uncommon Midland 
and North Country word for a fiame or blaze. Notwithstanding all 
these shortcomings, we would recommend Mr. Graham’s little book 
to village libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes. If it does not come up 
to our standard, it still contains at least some information of which 
the majority of people are shamefully ignorant. 

Mr. Dircks’ Nature-Study^^ is an excellent Gradus ad Pamassum. 
Mr. Dircks is evidently fond of his subject, and has taken great pains. 
He has read a large number of books, and has collected a great mass 
of material. His industry is most praiseworthy, and his taste oorreot. 
One or two shortcomings, however, may be noticed. Mr. Dircks’ 
knowledge of Lucretius is apparently only through the medium of 
Creech’s translation. There is something almost unjust in Mr. Dircks’ 
brief notice of the greatest Boman poet. We should advise Mr^ 
Dircks to at once fling away his Creech and study Sellar’s Boman 
Poets of the Bepublic. In Sellar’s pages he will learn to reverence 
that poet who, next to Shakespere, has described the sea, and mom- 
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ingi and clouds with the most loving touches. It is but right to say 
that Mr. Dircks is thoroughly at home with our own poets* Mr. 
Dircks, however, must remember that poets ore not always to be 
trusted. Thus Mr. Dircks quotes with approval the following lines : — 

Now snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells blend 

Their tender tears, as o*er the stream they bend.” 

Now this union of tears never could take place, as the snowdrop 
blooms in the beginning of spring, and the harebell (Campanula 
rotundifolia) not till the end of summer. 

** Have you heard of Niebuhr’s discoveries ?” once asked Sydney 
Smith. “All Eoman History reversed; Tarquin turning out an 
excellent family man, and Lucretia a very doubtful character, whom 
Lady Davy would not have visited ?” Something of this kind has 
happened with Defoe.^* It was but the other day that the author of 
“ Eobinson Crusoe ” was made an especial hero with the muscular 
Christians. If we rightly remember, one of the leaders of the party 
sang his praises in a preface. Now, however, the idol is most ruth- 
lessly dashed to the ground. Defoe is proved to have been a govern- 
ment spy of the worst kind. His only rule during this portion of his 
life seems to have been that he had two hands — “ one to write for, and 
the other against.” But the most extraordinary thing is that the 
editor should deal so leniently with Defoe’s crimes. For ourselves we 
‘can see no palliation for the part which Defoe played, and the treachery 
which he showed towards those around him. It is painful to read 
such evidence. We think Mr. Lee is far happier in criticising Defoe’s 
writings than in glossing over his delinquencies. Mr. Lee possesses a 
thoroughly critical spirit. His judgment from a literary point 
of view is admirable. No more faith for the future can be 
put in Lowndes’s or Hazlitt’s lists of Defoe’s works. From the 
former list Mr. Lee rejects more than sixty, whilst from the latter ho 
rejects twelve, and retains seven which Mr. Hazlitt had considered 
furious. Nothing but a labour of love could have carried Mr. Lee 
through his laborious researches. We will merely say that in conse- 
quence of these discoveries a fresh estimate must be made of both 
Defoe’s character and writings. It will be some time before this can 
be properly accomplished. In the meanwhile, whatever criticisms may 
be p^sed upon Mr. Lee’s idolatry for his hero, there can be but one 
opinion as to his industrjr in compiling facts by which every one is 
put in a position to form a judgment. The book is in short a model 
of a monograph. We have facsimiles of title-pages of first and second 
editions, Sawings of the houses where Defoe lived, and in short of 
everything which can interest the thorough-going Defoe admirer. 

Our quarterly gaol delivery of minor poets is larger than usual. First 
upon the list stands Mr. Mellon’s Lord Harrie and Leila.^^ Lord 
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Harrie is a kind of Brummagem Bjron. To borrow a phrase from 
Junius, the hero possesses all Byron’s melancholy madness without 
any of his poetry. The poem, however, is not without some traits of 
originality. The hero, it appears, is partial to the song of the cuckoo, 
and the author proceeds to moralize, in the following artless manner 
upon the bird:— 

** Ah, who ! ah, whb ! 

When sad feels not thy sympathy, coo ! ooo ! p. 12. 

We know not which most to admire, the sentiment, or the rhyme 
which converts a cuckoo into a wood-pigeon. 

Mrs. Potts^® unites the part of the poet with that of the historian. 
We deeply regret, however, that in her latter character she has not 
favoured us with her authorities. We feel naturally somewhat dis- 
satisfied when we meet such a bold statement in the preface as “ This 
place was called King’s Teignton because anciently British Kings 
dwelt there ; hence it was called by the Homans “ Teignton Begis.’ ” 
We feel, too, somewhat startled when we read in a note, The retreat- 
ing tide left Brutus stranded where the Seymour’s Arms now stands.” 
Possibly Mrs. Potts is in both instances quite correct, but wo should 
have liked to have seen some authorities. Nor do we feel at all 
reassured of Mrs. Potts’s qualifications to deal with such matters, 
when she further informs us that the “ Dart is f:o called because of its 
impetuosity.” We should advise Mrs. Potts to\^ once begin a study 
of Ferguson’s River Names. We will merely add that Mrs. Potts’s 
poetry is as weak as her philology. 

Mr. GriflSths* short poems'7 is a little volume published in the hope 
of assisting the Funds of the “Free and Open” Church of St. 
Nicholas, Birmingham. We think Mr. Grifiitlis has hardly chosen 
the best plan for collecting subscriptions. Young ladies with their 
collecting cards and other *machinery of the same kind would, in these 
prosaic days, be of more service to him than the Muses. The poems, 
especially some of the sonnets, show signs of cultivation and thought, 
but, we imagine, will not find any larger public than the author’s own 
circle of friends. 

Mr. Bennett’s songs have long ago become popular, more especially 
with mothers. He has now, however, deserted his old field, in which 
he won so many laurels, and tried a new and more ambitious flight.^^ 
We cannot congratulate him on his attempt to teach history by 
ballads. Nor does there appear to be ^the least necessity for such a 
work. One of the best signs of the day is seen in the increase of 
standard works on history which are taken out by the general public 
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from tbe various public libraries. Nor can history^ according to our 
notions, be properly taught by novels and ballads. Mr. Bennett refers 
in terms of praise to Professor Kingsley. The Cambridge Professor 
of History certainly possesses that free play of the imagination ” for 
which Mr. Bennett is so warm an advocate. No scholar, however, as 
far as we know, has yet accepted Professor Kingsley’s version of 
Hereward. But the fatal defect of this method of teaching history 
may be best exemplified out of Mr. Bennett’s own book. Here are 
some lines which occur in a piece called Marston Moor : — 

And Cromwell his servant spoke the word : 

Praise we the Lord ! 

* On ! smite for the Lord ! spare not ! ' we heard, 

Praise we the Lord ! 

Hotly our spirits within us stirred, 

Heins were loosened, and flanks were spurred. 

And the heathen went down before God and his word. 

To his name alone be the glory.” — p. 75. 

Now here is plenty of “ that free play of the imagination ” for 
which Mr. Bennett and picturesque writers in general so yearn. We 
must, however, object to calling the Cavaliers heathen ” in Mr. 
Bennett’s slap-dash style. A few years ago some ballads were pub- 
lished in which the Cavaliers were credited with all the virtues and the 
Puritans with all the vices. The history of our English Revolution 
has yet to be written. Of one thing, however, we may rest assured, 
that it will not be written in either of these two styles, but by some one 
who will take the pains to investigate into the complex motives which 
infiuenced both Puritan and Cavalier. The value of the ballad in its 
due place in history, no one we suppose will deny, but we certainly 
do not think it is suited to the requirements of the present day, when 
so many better methods of teaching history, are available. 

Sibyl of Cornwall belongs to that large class of poetry in which 
if there is nothing particular to condemn, there is nothing particular 
to admire. The tone is good, and the sentiments unexceptionable. 
There is a love for nature, and a feeling of true liberalism. But all 
these amiable qualities will not make poetry. The author, like many 
more, mistakes the wish to write for the ability. 

The same general criticism might be passed on Mr. Tilston’s poems.®® 
In all such works we perceive a great deal of enthusiasm, no little 
refinement, and a true love for both nature and art. But most men 
of any ability and cultivatioif possess the same feelings. Thev how- 
ever in time wisely perceive the enormous difference that there is 
between their own powers and those of a great poet* They are wise 
enough, too, to perceive that the world oni^ accepts great poets, and 
resign themselves to their lot. It is impossible to relm Mr. Tilston’s 
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lines upon Spring without seeing that he too, like Wordsworth, 
has felt its “ mighty ravishment but when we compare Mr. Tibton’s 
utterance with any of Wordsworth’s poems on the same or kindred 
subjects, we then perceive the enormous difference j;hat there is 
between their powers. Pope considered it one of his chief excellences 
that he practised “ the art to blot.” We think it might be exercised 
with advantage on a still larger scale than even Pope’s. 

” Dione is another little volume of precisely the same stamp and 
the same merits as the two former. The only persons who can be 
gainers by such works are the paper-makers and compositors. When 
we have read one of them we have read all. Here, for instance, is a 
piece called the “ First Primrose,” which possesses exactly the same 
characteristics as Mr. Tilston’s lines to Spring. In both cases we 
respect rather than admire the author. 

Love’s Triumph ”22 is a regular five-act play. The author has sat 
at the feet of our Elizabethan dramatists, and in one or two places 
has caught not merely their idioms and phrases, but has become 
imbued with something of their high manner and spirit. We are 
afraid, however, that even if the play possessed far greater merits, 
it would not find a public. No one, except some student, now reads 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Lilly or Hey wood. The novel has long since 
supplanted the drama. In the former we think the author of Love’s 
Triumph ” might possibly succeed. Ho possesses at all events fluency 
of language', and no little dramatic power. 

“The Bose and the Shamrock ”2^ deals with politics. Its aim 
appears to be a description of the wrongs of Ireland. The condition 
of that unhappy island is certainly not to be remedied by poetry. We 
should advise not only the author, but all those who are interested in 
the state of Ireland, to strengthen the hands of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party, who are endeavouring in a practical manner to remedy 
some of the injustice which has been perpetuated through so many 
ages. Numbers, however exquisite, and rhymes however correct, 
whatever they might have done in the age of Bomance, will not avail 
much in the days of Bepreseutative Government. 

The quality of “ The Golden Fleece ”2^ may best be judged by an 
extract : — 

“Now there was one anomaly on the walk. 

Bed as a beet and speckled as a hen ; 

Her ^es ([it was a woman) seemed to hawk 
Continually upon the trail of men ; 

Her step the bastard of a 'player’s stalk; 

Her temper cohered m a leopard’s den; 

Her speech a crazy dialect of the Devil, 

Gontfoning every phrase except 'be civil/” 

We have never read the divina poemata Grubbi, but we should 
imagine that they were something like the foregoing. 
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Mr. Chapman’s poems^® are not of a very high order. We can only 
afford room for one striking line : — 

** And knock, knock, knock, and death is at the door.” 

Boys at school, before they begin to write real hexameters and pen- 
tameters, practise what are called nonsense verses. Mr. Chapman 
appears to be at this particular stage. If he will practise with two or 
three more volumes of nonsense verses, he may then perhaps proceed 
to publish some which are intended to have a meaning. 

Musa Merlini satis est ! From the original pieces we will turn to 
the translations. Mr. Buckley^ attempted a difficult task when he 
undertook the tenth satire of J uvenal. It is, perhaps, the finest of 
his satires, the weightiest, the sternest, and most deeply impressed, 
not merly by a sense of the bitterness but also ^ of the deep response 
bility of human life. There are passages which, for strength ^d 
indignation, mixed with deep pathos, can hardly be matched out ot 
any other writer. Mr. Buckley writes under a great disadvantage. 
He has been preceded by both Gifford and Johnson. Johnsons 
Vanity of Human Wishes is, perhaps, the most successful paraphrase 
ever written. Though Johnson’s version cannot bo said in any 
way to rival this great satire, yet there is enough originality to give 
it an independent place in literature. Now both Gifford and Johnson 
were, to use the phrase, born satirists. In Mr. Buckley we discover 
but few traces of original satire. He evidently thoroughly enjoys his 
author, but fails to convey his indignation and his contempt. Mr. 
Buckley has, too, in our opinion, chosen the worst form for presenting 
Juvenal to the English reader. Blank verse cannot possibly ^ve the 
condensation of thought and those blows ‘‘ which strike once and strike 
no more.” All English satirists have without an exception chosen 
the English iambic for their purpose. The very rhythm gives a 
sledge-hammer force, whilst the rhyme serves to clench the satiric ^J^se. 
All this power Mr. Buckley has thrown away. But as to os blank 
verse will allow, his version is wonderfully successful. It is almost m 
places a literal translation. The other translations in the volume are 
distinguished by the same characteristics of fidelity and gracefulness. 
Those which we may especially praise are the Dirge of A^ms and 
the Land of the Lotus Eaters. Such subjects suit Mr. Buckley s 
blank verse far better than Juvenal. Lastly, we must notice his version 
of the Serenade to the Nightingale in the Birds of Aristophanes, bo 
few English readers know anything of the deep poetical powers of 
Aristophanes, that we are glad to see Mr. Buckley selecting tnis 
exquisite little passage. It might for its gr^ce and delicacy nave been 
written by Ben Jonson. , 

We cannot see what is the necessity for publishing any more traiw- 
lations of the “ Odes of Horace.” Mr. Yardley, ^ however, scorns to 
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think that there is, and he has accordingly given us a version, which 
appears to he much of the average kind. We do not think it is likely 
to displace any of the old favourites. We wish that ordinary transla- 
tors would try some less known fields. It is impossible to read them 
without being reminded of other versions which are far superior. 
Perhaps if Mr. Yardley would take the hint given by Mr. Buckley 
and translate some of the less known, though still very beautiful pas- 
sages from some of the Greek poets, he would be doing good service 
to English readers. • 

Mr. Cosens ^ has placed, not however for the first time, all Shak- 
sperian students under great obligations. Although Shakspeare is 
commonly supposed to be so popular, yet publishers are very reluctant, 
in England at least, to undertake any Shaksperian book. Mr. Cosens, 
like others, has apparently found this to bo the case. With quite 
needless modesty he thus writes in his Introduction : It is to be 
regretted that the work has not been undertaken by other than an 
amateur hand, being worthy a better fate, but unfortunately the 
fact remains that it could never proye commercially profitable to a 
competent translator or publisher.” Mr. Cosens has therefore most 
liberally printed one hundred and fifty copies for private distribu- 
tion. Mr. Cosens’ name is alone a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
and grace of the translation. Two years ago he translated Don Juan 
Manuel’s “ Moorish Marriage,” which has some points in common with 
Shakspeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew,” but of \yhich unfortunately only 
ten copies were printed. The present translation is therefore a far 
greater boon. Mr. Cosens was led to undertake the version from seeing 
a copy of the 1770 translation in Mr. Halliwell’s library. The altera- 
tions were so great, and the renderings so inaccurate, that he deter- 
mined to do justice to the original. The great value of the present 
translation is, as Mr. Cosens observes, that all Shaksperian 
students may be able to judge for themselves “ how the two great 
contemporary dramatists treated the same story for the stage.” This 
of course each reader must decide for himself. It would take us far too 
much space to point out in what Shakspeare’s superiority consists. No 
comparison, however, would be perfect which did not take into account 
Luigi di Porto’s Juliette. Here there is one scene, where Julia rises 
from the grave, which, as Sir Egerton Brydges pointed out, is superior 
in dramatic situation, and for intensity of pathos, to any scene in 
Shakspeare’s play. 

Herr Goldschmidt has compiled an excellent little volume of Eng- 
lish translations of some of the best German poetry. By his method 
of arranging the text opposite to the English version, the volume will 
serve as a most useful educational work in schools. The compiler has 
selected oidy the very best versions which he could find. Of course 
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we meet with a great many old friends, but also some new ones. 
Amongst the contributors we notice Mr. Garnett, whose version of 
some epigrams from the Greek Anthology we not long since called 
attention to for their neatness and gracefmness. His versions in the 
present volume preserve the same characteristics. We can most strongly 
Recommend the work as bringing together in a small space some of the 
best versions of the best German poetry. 

Mr. Sandars ^ brings forth his translation of the poems of Uhland 
at a most unfavourable moment. By turning to Herr Goldschmidt’s 
volume we are enabled to see at a glance some of the best translations 
of Uhland by Skeat, Bryant, Ay toun, and Longfellow. Few versions 
probably could stand the severe test of comparison with these. It is 
no disparagement to say that Mr. Sandars’s will not. Mr. Sandars is, 
however, by no means deficient in power. He leaves somehow the im- 
pression that he has often performed his task in raw haste. His work 
is often inartistic, not for want of feeling, but for want of finish. He 
sacrifices the general effect by some expression, for which a little more 
labour would have substituted something far better. Still with all its 
drawbacks, Mr. Sandars’s book may be recommended as reproducing 
some echo of Uhland’s simple yet ever-fresh poetry. 

The study of Shakspeare flourishes better in Germany than in Eng- 
land. We lately called attention to Dr. Benno Tschischwitz’s Shak- 
spere-Forschungen.’* The same high praise which we gave to that 
volume we must also accord to the first number of his edition of the poet’s 
works. The only edition with which we can compare it, for accuracy 
and fulness of annotation, is that by Delius. In each case the Eng- 
lish text is given, whilst the notes are written in German. We can- 
not, however, here institute a comparison between the two. We must 
confine ourselves to a few remarks on Dr. Tschischwitz’s “ Hamlet.” 
The Critical Introduction is excellent. Each page is marked by labo- 
rious research, which can only have been the result of many years’ 
study. Nor is it put together in the crude shape to which we have 
become accustomed in Shakespeare commentaries. The notes, too, as 
we have said, are equally full of information, and precisely that kind 
of information which a student requires. If we find any fault, it is in 
no spirit of carping. Dr. Benno Tschischwitz has undertaken a task, 
the labour of which can only be properly estimated by supposing some 
Englishman to undertake a critical and philological commentary on 
Luther’s works without the assistance of Dietz’s Wfirterbuen zn 
Luther’s Schriften. For, to the disgrace of our literature, we do not 
posi^ any Shakspeare dictionary. Nares’s Glossary, even with 
Wright’s and Halliwell’s corrections and additions, is a very poor 
affair, whilst the late Mr. Swynfen Jervis’s Diction^y of the Language 
of Shakspeare is only a piece of useless lumber. Mr. Dyce’s Glossary, 

80 «The Poems of Uhland/* translated into English veiw^' with a short 
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which we noticed on its appearance, to some extent, however, supplies 
the want. And it is to Mr. Joyce's Glossary that Dr. Tschischwitz is 
most indebted. But it does not do to depend upon even it too much. 
Thus, for instance, let us take Bosencrantz’s speech — 

We coted them (the players) on the way, and hither are they coming to 
offer yon service.”— Act iu so. 3. 

^Dr. Tschischwitz on the word ^‘cote” quotes both Dyce’s and Nares’s 
Glossaries, but neither fully explains the true meaning of the word. 
It is not only a technical sporting term, as Nares says, but is used to 
this very ddy in coursing. Its true signification will bo best appre- 
hended by the following passage : — 

** That dog which giveth the first turn, if after that tarn be given, there be 
neither coate, slip, nor wrench extraordinary, then he which giveth the first turn 
shall be held to winne the wager.” — Gervase Markham’s “ Country Content- 
ment,” p. 54. (1633.) 

The word is used again in the same page, and in the next, by Markham. 
It occurs, too, in many of the old books on sporting, such as the ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Recreation” [1706], where it may be found three timeg^on one 
page. We are therefore surprised that, instead of trusting to Dyce 
and Nares, Dr. Tschischwitz has not collected by his own industry a 
few examples of the technical meaning of ‘'cote.” Had we space we 
might give other instances where we think Dr. Tschischwitz would have 
done better to have relied on his own labours than upon those of 
others, as in the* case of “true-penny” (act i. sc. 6). We will 
merely add that Collier’s explanation, quoted from Dyce, that the word 
is a mining term, is simply misleading. Again, we think that some of 
Dr. Tschischwitz’s own explanations are not quite accurate. Thus he 
informs us that the ‘‘crow-flower” (act iv. sc. 1), is the Lychnis flo8» 
cucuU, We on the other hand hold it to be Ranunculus bulbosus, in 
which view we are glad to find we are supported by so good a botanist 
as Mr. Beisly in his ” Shakspeare’s Garden” (p. 159), a little book 
in which, if Dr. Tschischwitz does not already know its contents, 
he will find much valuable information upon the plants and flowers 
mentioned by Shakspeare. In making these criticisms we in no way 
wish to detract from the great merits of Dr. Tschischwitz’s edition of 
“ Hamlet.” They will be recognised by Shakspearean students all 
over the world. We wish we had space to notice some of the readings 
which Dr. Tschischwitz has introduced into the text. We suppose, 
however, that there is some typographical epor in the arrangement of 
Ophelia’s speech (act iv. sc. 5), commencing “There’s fennel for 
you” (p. 152). Tte repetition of “fennel,” instead of “some,” is 
surely what Heminge and Condell would have called “ a printer’s 
scape.” 

“ Parasine ” is a new word, which may be looked for in vain in 
Michel, Lor5dan Larchey, and “Le Dictlonnaire do la Langue Verte.” 
M. Nestor Boqueplan informs us that the word is strictly formed— 
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upon the same principles as Strychnine, Quinine, &c. Those who 
wish to know something about the social state of Paris, from a parti- 
cular point of view, may study its pages. 

Amongst miscellaneous books we must call attention to Mr. Finder’s 
** Selections from the less known Latin Poets.” Such a book has been 
for a long time a great want. The Corpus Poetarum is useful enough for 
reference, but too unwieldy for reading. Mr. Finder’s selections con- 
tain all that is required. His notes, it is superfluous to say, are 
excellent. Amongst new editions we must not forget Professor Ward’s 
“ Pope.” ^ The notes are to the point. 


AET. 

M LACROIX, curator of the Biblioth^ue Imperiale de I’Arse- 
^ nal, issues in a sumptuous single volume^ a great part. of the 
mattei^ referring to the arts contained in his previous well-known work 
called “Le Moyen Ageet la Renaissance,” which consisted, to use his 
own words, of “ not less than five enormous quarto volumes.” M. La- 
croix has, in his present work, had the collaboration of some distinguished 
writers, such as MM. Ernest Breton, Champollion, Champollion-Figeac, 
Alfred Michiels, Prosper Merim6e, Jacquemart, L^j^)arte, and others. 
The result is a richly-illustrated treatise on the decorative and house- 
hold arts, from the early middle age down to about the seventeenth 
centuiy — a book nearly faultless in its externals, and the matter of 
which is popular and readable, but scarcely so profound as might have 
been expected. There is certainly something too much o^jactance in 
the preface wherein the writer eulogizes his own work ; in the words 
in which he eulogizes that of his illustrator M. Kellerhoven, there is 
something almost of fatuity. M. Kellerhoven, he writes, has made of 
chromo-lithography an art of the first order, such as to grapple with 
the finest works of our greatest painters. M. Kellerhoven has indeed 
proved himself here, as in other works, a skilled and delicate chromo- 
grapher, but to call any form of chromography yet invented an 
art of the first order is to lose sight of the relations of things.^ 
Separate chapters are in this book devoted to civil and ecde- 
siastical furniture, tapestry, pottery, armoury, saddlery and coach* 
building, jewellery, clockmaking, musical-instrument making, play- 
ing-cards, glass-painting, fresco-painting, painting on wood ^ and 
canvas, engraving, sculpture, architecture, papermaking, the writing 
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and illumination of MS., binding,* and printing. There are 
two ways in which such matters may be treated so as in the 
deeper sense to instruct and interest; either the critical way, by 
rendering a vivid account of the animating inner spirit of the arts 
discussed ; or the technical way, by furnishing clear information con- 
cerning the processes of those arte in their origin and development* 
Neither of these ways has here been adopted. If the reader wishes to 
feel about him the visible enchantment and quaint beauty and colour 
of that feudal and burgher life which has passed away, he must bring 
his imagination with him. On the other hand, if he wishes to learn 
the craft secrets and manners of handiwork of these foregone artihcerB, 
he must seek elsewhere for his instruction. We have instead, what is 
so much easier, a light description, pointed by illustrations, of those parts 
of the subject which appeal to the surface curiosity of everybody. This 
description is executed in various sections with various degrees of 
merit. Some sections, notably that on ceramics, have been better 
handled in M. Burty’s recently published Masterpieces of the Industrial 
Arts.” The least satisfactory portions of the present book both as to 
matter and illustration are those which treat of the widest subjects, 
such as architecture and painting ; the most satisfactory those that treat 
of narrower specialities, such as the fashion of playing-cards, clocks, 
and coaches. The chapter on musical instruments is especially com- 
plete. Henceforth we shall know when we see them the theorbo, the 
dulcimer, and the virginals, the shawm, sackbut, psaltery, and all manner 
of music. We ought not to part with M. Lacroix without pointing 
out one or two curious historical laxities of which he is guilty. For 
one, the date of Lucca della Eobbia’s death is summarily fixed at 1430. 
For another, the writer speaks somewhere of the Lombard successors 
of Theodoric, which is like speaking of the Norman successors of 
Enut. We do not suppose that he really means, that Alboin was of 
the race of the Amali or in any other way heir to the Ostrogothic domi- 
nions in Italy ; but the expression is loose. Less excusable in a French- 
man is the mention of Diane de Poitiers as mistress of Francis I. 
We all know that Diane de Poitiers was mistress of Henri II. 
Those of us who study French history know that there is no more 
disputed point in the scandalous chronicles of that country than whether 
she did or did not, for the sake of her father’s life, once sacrifice her 
honour to Francis I. It is scarcely fair that a single, and that a 
problematical, offence with the father should count for more than 
thirty years of public concubinage with the son. 

M. Henri Taine dedicates to the distinguished author of Salammbo” 
and Madame Bovar^ihe latest volume^ of his lectures officially delivered 
at the Ecole dea Beam Aria. The subject of the present course is the 
Philosophy — so its author calls it — ^the Philosophy of Art in the Low 
Countrms. With the utmost respect for M. Taine’s talents and know- 
ledge, and the warmest gratitude for one at least of his sesthetic treatises, 
that called ‘‘De I’id^al dans TArt,” we do not think that what he here 
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gives us can properly be called^ philosophy or even a philosophical 
history of the subject in hand. A few years ago, M. Emile Deschanel 

P ublished a little book called Physiologic des Artistes et Ecrivains : 
Sssai de Critique Naturelle,” in which he formally insisted on the im- 
portance of physiological considerations in criticism, on the necessity, 
in estimating the work of any writer or artist, of taking into account 
the physical conditions of race, soil, and climate into which he was 
born, his hereditary antecedents, his bodily constitution, and the like. 
This treatise, with the critical methods which it recommended, became 
famous both by reason of intrinsic value and of the approval with 
which they were stamped in a memorable little causerie of the veteran 
Ste. Beuve. The plan thus recommended for the criticism of individuals 
M. Taine has always applied to the criticism of nations. Here, more 
than ever, he adopts what we may call the physiological method. The 
method, as it seems to us, is one of which the soundness, could it be 
completely carried out, would be beyond all discussion ; but it is also 
one that offers many temptations to haste and many occasions of 
fallacy. The proposition which is the keystone to M. Taine’s philoso- 
phy — that the art of a country is what the climatic, physical, ethnical, 
and social conditions of the country make it — is at bottom a sound 
one : but in order to conclude safely from the conditions to the result 
it is necessary to be sure of having really a complete grasp of those 
conditions in their nature and bearings ; and this is a problem of the 
direst complexity. On the other hand, in order to conclude 
speciously from one to the other, it is only necessarv to catch at the 
obvious analogies which exist between them, to ma0l rapid inferences 
from some single phenomenon in the conditions to some similar pheno- 
menon in the result. And this has the double advantage of being 
easy and looking brilliant. Brilliant M. Taine always is: but his 
fireworks, if we may so speak, are sometimes cheap. His rapid and 
spirited style carries us over many gaps of reasoning and many 
unguarded generalizations. In the immense complexity of the 
conditions which affect the state of the arts at any given time, a vague 
statement like the following is of scarcely any guidance : lei, commo 

partout. Tart traduit la vie ; le talent et le goht du peintre. changent 
en meme temps et dans le mSme sens que les mceurs et lell sentiments 
du public. De mSme que chaque revolution g4ologique profonde 
apporte avec elle sa faune et sa fleure, de m^me chaque grande 
transformation de la soci6te et de I’esprit apporte avec elle ses 
figures id^ales.*’ Again, when M. Taine, referring the development 
of Dutch art to tne industry and heroism of Dutch character, 
writes, ‘‘sous ces tisserands il j a des horgnies, et quand on 
trouve des hommes on peut s’attendre k irouver bientdt des arts,” one 
cannot help feeling that this is a fallacy of the firework ord^, and ask- 
ing oneself whether the Bomans of Zama and the Metaurns, or the Swiss 
of Morgarten, or the Swedes of Gustavus Adolphus, or the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the Covenanters, were or were not men, and if men, where 
was their art p We have, however, dwelt long enough on that leaning 
towards pihch^ck generalities which is the weakness of a writer other- 
wise really distinguished*. The historical part of M* Tone’s book con- 
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tains a thoroug|hlj able, smrtiitel^ and comj^ete sketch of the rise and 
decline of painting in the Low Countries. The writer systematizes .his 
matter by dividing it into four historical periods. Of these, the first 
and second deal with the so-called Flemish art of the days before the 
religious wars had broken the Dutch and Spanish Netherlands into 
two — ^the first, with the properly indigenous work of the school from 
the Van Eycks to Quintin Matsys ; the second with its Italianized form 
from Johnde Mabuse to OttoYenius. The third chapter deals with 
the art of Belgium or the Spanish Netherlands after their separation^ 
with Rubens for its central figure ; the fourth, with that of Holland or 
the Dutch Netherlands, with Rembrandt for its central figure. We 
have nowhere met with a more striking, or, as it seems to us, more 
adequate account of the spirit and genius of a painter than M. Taine 
gives us of Rembrandt. We have spoken with depreciation of M. 
Taine’s philosophies ; let us make amends by quoting from him a 
passage which insists on an indispensable but too often neglected 
aesthetic truth, but which, it must be confessed, in the sequel exempli- 
fies no less his brisk manner of enunciating half-truths in history and 
criticism ; — 

To understand or love painting, it is necessaiy that the eye should be 
sensitive to forms and colours ; that it should have no need of training or ap- 
prenticeship in order to feel pleasure in seeing one tone beside another ; that^ 
it should be delicate in its optical sensations. The man who is to be a painter 
should be able to forget himself in presence of the rich consonance of a ted 
and a green, the gradation and transformation of a light down into a shadow, 
the delicate differences in a silk or a satin V^hich according to its folds, creases, 
and distances, takes opaline reflections, vague glimmerings of lustre, imper- 
ceptible shadowings oi blue. The eye is a taster of savours like the mouth, 
and painting is a choice banquet served up to it. That is why the Germans 
and JBlnglish have had no great painting. In Germany, the excessive domina- 
tion of the pure idea has left no room for ocular sensuality. The earliest 
German school — ^that of Cologne — painted not bodies, but tender and pious 
souls of mystics. The great ^rman artist of the sixteenth century, Albert 
Diirer, for all his knowledge of the Italian masters, nevertheless retained his 
ungraceful forms, his angular folds, his ugly nudities, his sombre colouring, his 
wild, mournful, or sullen faces ; the weira lancy, the profound religions feeling, 
the vague philosophical divinations which breathe through his work show a 
spirit which cannot And contentment in form. Go to the Louvre and see a 
little Christ of his master Wolhgemuth, and an Eve of his contemporary Lucas 
Cranach, you will feel that the men who made such groups and such bodies 
were bom for theology, not for paintiiff. In our own time, again, it is the 
inward and not the outward parts that the Germans esteem and enjoy. 
Cornelius and the masters of the Munich school set the idea in the first and 
the execution in the second place : the master invents, it is his pupil who 
Garries out. Their work is purely symbolical and philosophical, and has for its 
object to draw the spectator’s thoughts towards some great mond and social 
truth. Similarly, Overbeck has for his aim edification, and preaches a senti* 
mental asceticism. Similarly again, SInauss is a psychologist so able that his 
pictures are either idylls dr comedies.” 

We have received the second and third volumes^ of the complete 
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posthumous edition in course of publication by M. Michel Ldvy, of 
the works of an author of whom little is known in England, and that 
little of rather a sinister kind. Nevertheless, Charles Baudelaire was 
a writer who developed his rare natural parts by a most heedful culti- 
vation. He was one of the most accomplished as well as one of the 
most original of that brilliant group of men of letters that have illus- 
trated their country since the Revolution of 1830. On one side of his 
mind he seemed idcin to whatever we hold most diseased and repulsive 
in the French imagination. He handled sometimes, in verses 
which for finish and purity of form are unsurpassed, those fouler mys- 
teries of a feverishly civilized human nature among which so many 
French writers have loved to rake. He seemed to have some taint of 
that frenzy which long ago reached its hideous and pestilent climax 
in de Sade. That is, however, not the side of his mind with which 
we have here to do. The volumes before us are volumes of prose 
criticism ; and in criticism M. Baudelaire’s strength is best seen. We 
should not place M. Baudelaire in the foremost rank among poets ; 
but we should say that with his poetical faculty he joined a critical 
faculty perhaps keener and surer than any poet had ever had before. 
This union, as it seems to us, is much rarer than some would have it : 
indeed the critical dogma wherein we most widely differ from M. Baude- 

g ia that a bom poet is probably also a bom critic. On the 
ence seems to show that a poet’s criticism of poetry, just 
criticism of painting, though both acute and enthu- 
he range of certain special sympathies, is apt to be 
bo that range. However that may be, the criticisms 
poetry contained in thes,^ two volumes arc full of the 
ination, the most pliant sagacity, and what is rarer, 
the coolest and lilearest res^abhing. Into his prose style M. Baudelaire 
imported nothing ofthetaphor, nothing of rhetoric, nothing of extraneous 
decoration ; its charm lies in its freedom from superfluities, its unerring 
precision and adequacy in the expression of ideas however intricate. 
It has the keen edge and penetration of polished steel, and turns 
these qualities to equal account in laying bare the beauties of a work 
of art or the fallacies of an argument. We ourselves have on another 
day flung our stone at the specious and shallow sesthetio which the 
French Spiritualists of our century patched together for themselves 
from Plato and Descartes. Hear with what words this Frenchman 
can help us ‘ La fameuse doctrine,” writes M. Baudelaire, lafameuse 
doctrine de I’indissolubilitd du Beau, du Yrai, et du Bien, est une in- 
vention de la philoeophaillerie moderne (etrange conta^on qui fait 
^u’en d^finissant la folie on en parle le jargon).” Our author con- 
tinues in words of clear good sense that in thu country cannot be too 
much enforced • 

The different objects of spiritual pursuit call upon the faculties that are for 
ever appropriated to each ; sometimes a given object calls upon one faculty 
only, sometimes upon all together, but this of necessity very seldom, and never 
in eo^ mixtures and degrees. It must be remarked that the more faculties 
an oDjeet calls into play the less noble and pure, the more mongrel, the more 
tainted with bastardy that object becomes. The True serves as the basis and 
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the end of the sciences. It above all things calls for pure intellect. Puritj 
of style we shall in this matter be glad to have, but beauty of style mast here 
be regarded as a luxury. The Good is the basis and the end of moral studies ; 
the Beautiful is the one ambition, the exclusive aim of Taste. Although the 
True is the iiim of history, there is yet a Muse of history, in order to signify 
that some of the gifts which a historian must have proceed from the Muse. 
The Romance belong to one of those complex classes' in which a greater or 

lesser part alteniately may be assigned to the True and the Beautiful 

Poetry, if one will but condescend to look into oneself, to question one’s own 
mind, to call to memory oue’s moments of enthusiasm, has no other end than 
herself; she can have no other, and no poem will be so great, so noble, so 
thoroughly worthy to be called a poem, as th&t which shall have been written 
singly for the pleasure of writing it. I do not mean to say that Poetry does 
not ennoble manners — let me not be misunderstood-— or that its final result 
is not to raise mankind above the level of vulgar interests ; that would plainly 
be an absurditv. What I say is that if the poet has pursued a moral end he 
has enervated bis poetic powers, and it is not rash to wager that his work will 
be bad. Poetry cannot, under pain of death or degeneration, assimilate herself 
to science or to morals ; she has not Truth for her object, she has but herself. 

The methods of demonstrating truths are other and elsewhere Pure 

intellect aims towards Truth, Taste shows us Beauty, and the Moral sense 
teaches us Duty. It is true that Taste, holding the mean place of these three, 
has intimate affinities with the two extremes, and from the Moral Sense in 
especial is parted by so slight a difference that Aristotle did not hesitate to 
rank among the virtues some of its subtler operations.” . 

That is the plain, and, what ought to be the trite truth of the mqMSbr. 
Had we space, it would be interesting to cite on this occasiox^i^rtain 
passages from Shelley in his defence of Poetry — nay, even frgjA Words- 
worth in his Prefaces — to show that when poets who are/true artists 
look into themselves, however opposite their styles, they Bnd that the 
manner of their work is in truth such as is here set forth. M. Baude- 
laire lived all his life at the centre of Bomantisme, and these volumes 
will form for the English reader a safe as well as a fascinating guide to 
the knowledge of that great movement which had for its leaders in 
poetry Hugo and in art Delacroix. Two whole groups of Frenchmen 
of genius, in England for the most part ignored, are here discussed in 
a manner both clearsighted and sympathetic. It is fair to add that 
the reader seeking in these volumes for a coherent body of critical 
doctrines will find the object of his search elude him to the end. M. 
Baudelaire, with all his logical subtlety, is in truth not adways at one 
with himself either in precept or in practice! During the whole of his 
literary career, he made it his task constantly, though not always 
consistently, to rebuke the excesses of the school which he loved. 
It is strange to find the writer of the sentences quoted above else- 
frhere scornfully reproving the vagaries of the School of Art for 
Art^’ and the Pagan School.” It is strange to find the author of the 
**JPleurs du MaV* condemning Petrus Borel for impurities. It is 
strange to find the passionate admirer of Gautier’s Mdlle. de Maupin” 
outraged at the licence of Michelet’s de TAmour.” 

The next name on our list is that of a critic of some candour and 
intelligence but by no means of genius. We by no means find here 
the clear sufficiency and certainty of M. Baudelaure’s style ; we find the 

y2 
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style of a writer struggling like tbe rest of us with his thoughts; 
forced to content himself like the rest of us with an approximate ex- 
pression of them, and not always avoiding the faults of looseness, 
redundancy, fustian even. M. Chesneau dedicates to the Princess 
Mathilde his essays on the works and the tendencies of the contempo- 
rary schools of art.^ It must be said for his book that it is in its 
scheme more complete than anything of the kind that has been 
written. It traverses the whole range of artistic geography with 
scarcely an omission — England, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Prussia, 
the North German States, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Russia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy, the United States, France, and 
Japan. Judging the author by his criticisms of the English 
school, since here we are best able to check him, we should say that he 
showed a sincere desire to appreciate and a tolerably true instinct, 
but that he had not escaped the foreigner’s danger of grouping to- 
other unrelated names and of misapprehending the relative stand- 
ing of artists. Perhaps the best chapter in the book is that on 
Japanese decorative art, the brilliant invention and admirable beauty 
of which we have all lately learned to recognise. In treating of the con- 
temporary art of his own country, M. Chesneau seems rather capricious 
in his judgments ; but his chapters will introduce the English reader to 
^ knowledge of much that is likely to be new to him. It is not often 
that one finds the possession of esprit in a Frenchman allied with 
existing dynasty.. With M. Chesneau, however, esprit 
is no^Hn such excess but that it can be reconciled with a loyalty almost 
fulsome?\^^^^^ ^ statue or a picture of the Prince Imperial is in 
question, writer exhibits in a large degree that quality of flunkey- 
ism which w^had been inclined to boast as the exclusive heritage of 
Englishmen. 

^ "We have received a collection of etchings^ by a French artist of 
distinction whose name has been unaccountably passed over by M. 
Chesneau. Of the younger generation of painters, none has more 
decisively made his mark in the exhibitions both of London and Paris 
than M. Legros. By the present volume of etchings he shows himself 
one of the foremost living proficients in that delightful art. An ex- 
treme directness and a reserve of means amounting nearly to negligence 
characterize his work and separate it strongly from the elaborate marvels 
of such an expert as M. Jacquemart. The large single head of the priest 
in this collection is amazing for its rendering in few and careless-look- 
ing strokes of the expression of refinement and gentle dignity in a 
worn and wrinkled countenance. Into all his designs, whether of figure 
or landscape, M. Le^os throws a sentiment of austere yet tender 
melancholy which it is impossible to analyse. The most important 
con^osition here is one of the Death of St. Francis, and is signalized 
by wmatio intensity and by a very learned and successful distribution 
of its masses ,of full or half shadow. The Philosopher’s Garret is 
another scene quite masterly in simple gravity of character and vigorous 

a EivaleB dans r Art.” Par Ernest Chesneau. Paris : Dldier. 1868. 

Ten Etchings, by Alphonse Legros. London ; Holloway. 1869. 
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interchange of light and shade* Of the landscapes we prefer that 
which shows us a lonely-looking cottage beside a copse with water in 
the foreground. In this and in another landscape where men are 
rowing a rough boat along a river, the students of methods will note 
the vigorous and almost contemptuous certainty with which the depth 
and mystery of foliage are rendered. 

Some years ago a M. Lamey left to the Academy of Strwburg^ the 
sum of 12,000 francs invested for the creation of a quinquennial prize to 
be given to the best essay on some problem in art, literature, or 
^sociology. M. Horwicz of Magdeburg was successful in the first 
competition in 1866, and he now reprints his prize essay® so developed 
as to cover 200 pages and to consist of no less than 13 books. M. 
Horwicz is quite unsatisfied with any synthesis of previous philosophers 
in this branch of study. He departs from the customary attitude of 
his countrymen in maintaining that the inductive method is the one to 
be exclusively adopted. The question set for discussion was whether art 
ought to be subject to laws, and if so, what are the origin, foundation, 
and character of those laws, and how is their authority to be reconciled 
with the freedom of inspiration? At the conclusion of his essay our 
author solves this problem sensibly enough, by insisting that the artist 
must indeed work in accordance with laws inevitably imposed upon him 
by the nature of his materials and of the result to be produced. 
this in no degree impairs the freedom of inspiration, since the artistfs 
freedom consists precisely in his being free to follow those natur^iJ^s 
without hindrance from conventional laws not founded in natmjji^ But 
on his way to this conclusion M. Horwicz broaches a comp]|^rce theory 
of the Beautiful for which the world has not, we think, U^ch occasion 
to thank him. His style is uncouth and shuffling, and l^is not a little 
confused in his classification of the elements of artistic pleasure,— 
direct pleasure of the senses, imaginative or aesthetic pleasure of the 
senses, imitation, illusion, idealization.^ The chief novelty in his 
scheme is his version of the process of idealization. This, he says, is 
by no means the addition by the artist in his imitation of a beauty 
that is not the thing imitated ; by no means an enhancing or com- 
pleting of the beauty of a natural phenomenon taken by itsedf. On 
the contrary, nature is everlastingly more beautiful in her details than 
the most beautiful art. Art must for ever lag behind nature in the 
beauty of parts. What art can do is to arrange the imperfectly 
imitated parts of a natural scene into a harmonious expression, to 
eliminate whatever is discordant, to bring together whatever elements 
tend to a simple and consentaneous effect. To do this is to idealize, 
and the true artist is he who thus deals with elements which separately 
he shall have imitated with the least possible departure from nature. 
The chief pleasure which a spectator can enjoy in contemplating a 
work of art is the intellectual pleasure of recognising the facts of 
nature freed in the reproduction from the presence of jarring or in- 
harmonious elements. We are far from thinking the^eory which we 


* ** Grundlioisn elnes Systemsi^der .dSsUietik.” Yon Adolf Horwicz. Leipzig: 

Seemann. 1809. 
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have thus epitomized a true theory, but we think that it does set forth 
cenain aspects of the truth that have been commonly overlooked, 

^ The work of Otto Seemann^ is one of a class far more numerous 
in Germany than in England, the class that is especially directed to 
throwing into a popular form the results of philological and antiquarian 
science. The book is intended especially for middle schools. It is 
well calculated, to give boys what it is all-important that they should 
have, an intelligent and living insight into that enchanted world of 
beauty and idolatry, where every change of the firmament, every 
innuence of the seasons, every terror or delight of nature, and every 
passion of the human spirit, became incarnate in the limbs of deathless 
men and women. M. Seemann’s book lays no claim to special origi- 
niuity,but it gives an intelligent summary of some of the latest results 
of scientific mythology, and illustrates this with passable outline 
drawings after the best known statues. The chief criticism which we 
nave to make is, that the author, in common with many recent inter- 
preters, seems to insist too exclusively on the physical, the solar or 
atmospheric, which was doubtless also the original, signification of every 
hghtly over the ethical and political significations 
wnich regularly gathered about them in the course of time, and 
rej^ting altogether whatever help Is to be had by the application, espe- 
mally with reference to the legends of the heroes, of the Euhemeristic 
n^hod. 

\^ree volumes have reached us which attest, if testimony were 
nee^d, ^ the one hand the hold which Italy for ever has on 
northern hearts, on the other, the fruitfulness of* German culture and 
the activity of German criticism. The first two of these are republi- 
cations of writings by the veteran Jacob Burckhardt. One of them 
contains the first part of his Cicerone, or introduction to the en- 
joyment of the works of art of Italy. This part deals with architecture 
exclusively, -and combines the uses of a history and a guide-book: the 
author adopts the chronological method, beginning with the Grecian 
Boric as empl^ed in the Temple of Paestum, and passing down through 
^ Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance periods, to end 
with the Baroque of the 17th century. There is little attempt at 
Charm of style or entrain of narrative, but as a manual of the subject, 
^ich w all it pretends to be, the book is accurate and even exhaustive, 
.v! economy of eyesight, that it had been printed 

The other book of Jacob 
^urekhardt is bis well-known and valuable history of the Italian 
:Kenaissance.» This does not deal immediately with the arts of the 
therefore does not pei%aps fall immediately into our 
P sent field of study. Nevertheless by its learned and comprehensive 
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statement of the politiocd and inl^Uectual movements of the time, it 
sets before us the amplest materials for the illustration and interpre- 
tation of the arts, the readiest help towards such a history of the arts 
as M. Taine aims at producing. M. Burckhardt reminds us from 
time to time of Hallam, by his firm and far-reaching acquaintance with 
authorities, and by his cool and guarded sobriety of statement. Of 
the six books or divisions into which his work falls, — ^the State as a 
Work of Art, the Development of the Individual, the Revival of An- 
tiquity, the Exploration of the World and of Man, Sociality and Social 
Enjoyments, Religion and Culture, — ^the first, which most calls upon 
the author’s special gift of the record and analysis of facts, is to us the 
most satisfactory. We scarcely know a more masterly study in history 
and politics. In other matters, such as the Classical Revival, we 
could desire that the facts and dates of a great movement had been 
kindled into interest by a more vivid account of their essence and 
spirit, their intellectual antecedents and consequences. The brilliant 
group, or rather groups, of Italian bibliophiles, scholars, commentators, 
translators, grammarians, elegiac poets, and Platonic philosophers, from 
the days of Petrarch down to those of Tasso, have not in any language, 
so far as we know — assuredly not in English — ^received the illustration 
which they deserve. 

The third study devoted to'^ Italia diis sacra^^ is the commencem|pii 
of an elaborate history of Italian art, by Ernst Fbrster.^^ 
ashamed to say that we have not before met with the worb^m this 
writer. It appears, from his preface, that he is the authd^f other 
treatises on kindred subjects; that he studied painting undir Cornelius 
so long ago as 1823, and that the work of which we j^ve here the 
first instalment is the fruit of a long life devoted to this especial study. 
Ernst Forster’s project carries him over ground which has been 
trodden before him by Schnaase, by Liibke, by Rumohr, by Burck- 
hardt, by how many other critics of his indefatigable nation ? But 
we have not read anything 'in art history more complete than this 
promises in a moderate compass to be, and none certainly more 
pleasant and fluent in style. Ernst Forster writes with vivacity and 
grace, and knows how to unite in just proportions facts with speculation, 
history with theory. The present volume carries us over three histo- 
rical “time-spaces” or periods; the first, from the beginning of the 
empire to the 4th century a.d., the art of the Roman Republic being 
briefly dismissed in an introductory chapter ; the second, from the 
fourth to the eleventh century ; the third, from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth. The authbr preface's hir account of the art of each period 
with a vivid summary of its political history. The present volume 
closes just at the place where the subject is about to assume really 
august proportions. In it, nevertheless, Ernst Fdrster traces for us 
the gradual decline of the arts during the first five centuries, their all 
but extinction during the two next, and their faint revival at the 


IS <'Geiohiohte der Italienisohen Kusst.” Von Erast FSnter, Erster Band* 
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close of Iconoclasticism, in a manner that lets us foretell that this 
work, when completed, will be one of the best extant upon its noble 
and absorbing subject. 


Mr. Sweeting, by dint of much exploration among country churches, 
churchyards, and parish registers in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough, has produced a book of small artistic importance, but no 
doubt of considerable local interest.^^ Even for those not acquainted 
with the neighbourhood described, a quantity of curious old-world facts 
and associations are to be come at in turning over the leaves of such a 
compilation. Of the architecture of these churches, not as a rule 
architecturally very interesting, Mr. Sweeting gives an intelligible 
account, and his account is illustrated with careful photographs on 
rather too small a scale by Mr. Ball of Peterborough. 

Mr. Delamotte*s “ Progressive Drawing Book’*^^ is not, we think, 
much more intelligent or much sounder in principle than ordinary 
manuals of the same kind. The early geometrical lesssons are well 
enough, the copies of simple flower-forms passable, but when we come to 
the copies of complicated objects, parts of the figure, &c. we find the 
old drawing-master's methods of easy conventional approximations to 
Yact, wasted strokes, and linos that mean nothing ; in a word, general 
iii^mity. It is unlucky that the frontispiece of the manual of drawing 
should contain so ill-drawn a figure as this boy in the boat, whose left 
leg is many inches shorter than his right. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow for an account 
of the catacombs far more scholarly and complete than any that has 
hitherto existed in our language.^^ The book is throughout compiled 
from the writings of that most learned and zealous of antiquarian 
discoverers, the Commendatore de Rossi. The French writer M. 
Didron in his Iconographie Chretienne, has, we believe, already drawn 
largely from the same scarcely exhaustible stores ; but the task which 
our authors have set themselves difiers somewhat from that of M. 
Didron. Their object has been to give us the result of the most recent 
and most scrupulous researches that have been made into the origin, 
history, uses, topography, structure, and decoration of the Roman 
Catacombs. This, of course, involves a multitude of obscure questions 
in relation to Christian antiquities and church history. The present 
writers approach their object from a fervently Catholic point of view. 
They are far indeed from claiming infallibility for ecclesiastical records 
or Acts of Saints and Martyrs ; but they are unfeignedly rejoiced 


u « Historical and Architectural Notes of the Parish Churches in and around 
Peterhorouffh.** By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. London ; 'Whittaker. Peter- 
borough: Hamblin. 1868. 

“ ‘‘A. Progresrive Drawing-book for Beginnera.” By P. H. Delamotte^ V.S.A. 
London : Macmillam 1869. 

** Subten*anea ; or, Some Account* of the Roman Catacombs.” By 
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when the results of scientific investigation coincide with such records. 
Once, indeed, their faith does seem excessive: they narrate with 
apparent conviction the story of the discovery by Cardinal Sfondrati, 
under the papacy of Clement of the remains of St. Cecilia, mira- 
culously preserved in precisely the same state in which she had been 
inhumed in the papacy of Paschal 800 years before. Generally, 
however, so far as appears on the surface, a strict caution has been 
adopted in cheeking the results arrived at ; and the monograph before 
us may be accepted as a trustworthy authority on its subject. It is 
singularly complete in the subdivision of its matter, and in its illustra- 
tions, plans, indices and appendices. The chapters to us most interest- 
ing are those on Christian art. The art of Christianity, in its under- 
ground days, before Peace, as our authors would put it, was given Jbo 
the Church (our authors, by the way, show a commendable candour 
in abstaining firom all exaggeration in the matter of the persecutions), the 
art of these days, consisting almost entirely of mural paintings, is here 
divided into symbolical paintings, allegorical paintings, biblical paint- 
ings, paintings of Christ, the Virgin and Saints,*and liturgical paintings. 
The authors follow De Rossi in claiming for some of the paintings a 
high, indeed on apostolic antiquity. They give us an account complete 
in all points but one, of the history of art at the time when pag^ 
forms were gradually being transferred to Christian uses, when tip 
symbols of Polytheism were being turned into the symbols of C}2W- 
tianity, and a world of new %pd lofty symbolism added as 

paganism had never known. The deficiency to which we all^e is one 
which we might have expected : it is that the authors show themselves 
disposed to make as little as possible of the old or heathen elements of 
the new religious art, as much as possible of its distinctively Christian 
elements. The gap here left the reader can fill for himself by refer- 
ring to the admirable chapter on Christian sarcophagi, in Ernst 
Forster’s book above spoken of. 

Mr. Gullick’s pamphlet^^ carries us out of the serene region of 
history and speculation into that of contemporary controversy. Mr. 
Gullick constitutes himself the champion of that numerous profes- 
sional body who have, in this even more than in former years, found 
cause of complaint in the exclusion of their pictures from the exhibition 
of the Boyal Academy. Now, although we have a very decided 
opinion in favour of the course this year adopted by the Royal Academy, 
it cannot be matter of surprise that a good deal of disappointment, 
and of a bitter kind of disappointment, should have resulted from the 
adoption of that course when thq public and the profession had in 
some way persuaded themselves to expect the adoption of another. 
To any reasonable expression of such a feeling one would have 
been well, disposed to listen. But the pamphlet before us cannot be 
said to express it reasonably, much less courteously. Mr. Gullick’s 
production is deplorable for style and temper, and exMbits an amazing 

14 <«Thd Royal Academy, the Outrider^ and the Press.” By T. J. Gulliek. 
London: Hardwioke. 1869. 
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laxity in the treatment of facta. It is, in abort, a medley of vague 
invective and puerile criticiam and peraonality^ which would be quite 
beneath attention but for the importance of ita aubieot. On that 
aubject we ahould be glad, had we apace, to apeak at large. But we 
can only point out in thia connexion, on the one hand, that the aupple* 
mentary exhibition actually opened haa in it at the utmoat half^* 
dozen picturea of merit, and thua, ao far aa it may be taken fairly to 
repreaent the rejected picturea, does effectually ratify the verdict of the 
Council of the year; on the other hand, that we do this year on the 
walls of the Academy see signs of an increase in that which English art 
has so long been lacking, and which constitutes the real essence and 
value of art,— elevation of msthetic aim, the dwire to Ratify the public 
eye with beautiful sights and the public mind with portical suggeations, 
raflier than to tickle public foolishness with obvious anecdote or sickly 
sentimentality, with melodramatic surprises or fulsome flunkeyiams ; 
the purpose of using paint and canvas for the expression of other ideas 
than those which can be expressed by printer’s irik and paper,— for the 
expression of visible beiuty, grace, dignity, or patbee; the desire, in a 
word, to bring the art of painting as it is in our time into some relation, 
however distant, with what the art of 4 )ainting was in the days when 
it was indeed a gloiy to mankind. If we could but be assured that the 
^^8 of this hopeful tendency are due in any degree to’ the influence 
ofc the Academy, or what is still more importot, that worics exhibit- 
ing such a tendency "will -be in future encouraged by the Academy, 
that bo(^ would have more claim than it has yet had.to the gratitude 
and confidence of the nation. .. 
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sect ; and it seems impossible for the historian to lay aside alto- 
gether his theological bias, and to bring simply the calm judicial 
faculty to bear upon the records of the past. Nor does Ecclesi- 
astical History fare much better at the hands of one who, like 
Gibbon, professes perfect indifference to all forms of religious 
belief. If then such diflSculties present themselves in the way 
of an impartial history of events and struggles, the actors in 
which have not only long ago passed away, but their very 
profession of faith become obsolete; how much care must be 
needed in attempting to arrive at a correct estimate of the posi- 
tion of a body of religionists, still moving amongst us, who reject 
the ordinances of religion which are believed in as more or less 
potent by almost every other denomination of Christians, and 
whose practices are a standing protest against the beliefs of 
nearlj^ the whole of Christendom. For while the Homan 
Catholic and the Anglican must necessarily consider the unbap- 
tized heretic who refuses the sacraments of the Church as almost 
beyond the pale of salvation, the Evangelical Churchman or 
Nonconformist is scarcely more able to understand how a body 
of Christians can set themselves in tipposition to what he 
regards as the plain dictates of Holy Scripture. Acknosv lodging 
the difficulties of the subject, we will endeavour to trace the 
causes which led to the rise of Quakerism, and to examine 
wherein their successois of the present day agree with, and 
wherein they differ from, the early Friends, and in what consists 
the strength and the weakness of the Society. 

That the internal economy of the Society of Friends should 
be a mystery and a riddle t^ the public at large, is not altogether 
surprising, when we take into account that the Society has not, 
for nearly tw'o centuries past, been what may be called a prose- 
lyting” body, but has kept itself apart from the rest of professing 
Ubristendom as a kind of esoteric priesthood. But that writers 
whom we credit with an average extent of acquaintance with the 
subjects with which their names are especially associated in public 
estimation, should, when they touch upon matters connected with 
the Quakers, inevitably f|^ into the most palpable blunders, is 
less excusable. As examples of this proneness tt) error,, we may 
select from a multitude of others the following examples: — When, 
about ten years since, a prize of lOCbguineas was offered for the 
best Essay on the causes of the decline in numbers and influ* 
ence of. the Society of Friends, among the unsucc^Kfol but sub- 
sequently published essays was one by Pr. Edgar ..Qheppard,* a 

♦ "A. Fallen Faith; be*ng a Eiatoriea), Re&jmis, and Soeio^liiioal 
Sketch or the Society of Fiienda.” By Edgar Sfacppet^ 
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third day, by the power of his Father, for our justification •, and we do 
believe that He ascended up into heaven, and now sitteth at the right 
hand of God. This J esus, who was the foundation of the holy prophets 
and apostles, is our foundation ; and we do believe that there is no 
other foundation to be laid but that which is laid, even Christ Jesus; 
who, we believe, tasted death for every man, and shed his blood for all 
men, and is the propitiation for our sins, and not for oars only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world. . . . We believe that He alone is our 
Kedeemer and Saviour, even the captain of our salvation, who eaves ua 
'from sin, as well as from hell and the wrath to come,, and destroys the 
devil and his works ; who is the seed of the woman that bruises the 
serpent’s head, to wit, Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, the First 
and the Last. That He is our wisdom and righteousness, justification 
and redemption ; neither is there salvation in any other, for there is no 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we may be saved. 

It is He alone who is the ^ Shepherd and Bishop of our souls 

And He rules in our hearts by his law of love and of life, and makes 
us free from the law of sin and death. And we have no life but by 
Him : for He is the quickening Spirit, .the second Adam, the Lorn 
from Heaven, by whose blood we are cleansed and our consciences 
sprinkled from dead works, to serve the living God. And He is our 
Mediator, that makes peace and reconciliation between God offended 
and us offending ; He being the oath of Gc^i, the new covenant of 
light, life, grace, and peace ; the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
Now this Lord Jesus, the heavenly man, the Emmanuel, God with us^ 
we all own and believe in. . . . This, we say, is the Lord Jesus Christy 
whom we own to be our life and salvation. 

And as concerning the Holy Scriptures, we do believe that they 
were given forth by the Holy Spirit of God, through the holy men of 
God, who * spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ We be- 
lieve that they are to be read, beheved, and fulfilled (he that felfib 
them is Christ) ; and they are * profitable for doctrine, for reproc^, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works and ^ are able to 
make wise unto salvation, through fmth which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
We call the Holy Scriptures^ as Christ and the apostles called them, 
and holy men of God called them — ^the words of God.” 

While acknowledging the orthodoxy of the faith of the eaiiy 
Friends on the question of the. atonement, an acquaintance with 
their history, and a. careful perusal of their writings, cannot fail 
tO'Show us that thin was not the phase of Christian l^lief wkicli 
they believed themselves specially called forth to proclaim to the 
world. critical investigation of tbe accuracy of the Scripture 
narrative, or a scepticlun of the outward events of the loe of 
Christy was not the fonxt of reli^ous heresy most prevalent m tha 
seventeenth century, or the one whkfa specially called fosrih the 
oontroverri^ skill erf Qeorge Fox or Robert nirclayr Indeed, 
had any professor of Obristhmity preached in those days the viewn 
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of M. Renao or Bishop Colenso, short, work would have been 
made of him by the civil authorities as a pestilent Ranter, and 
there would have been no danger of liis attracting a large follow- 
ing from any of the Christian sects. When George Fox in his 
early days wandered about in search of comfort and consolation 
from sect to sect, first going to his own parish priest, then to 
other distinguished ministers of the Established Church, then 
trying in turn each of the recognised bodies of Dissepters, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists/ and Presbyterians, he found in all of them no 
lack of an outward belief of the understanding in the miraculous 
conception, birth, death, and resurrection of the Saviour of men. 
But be wanted ^mething more ; his soul longed after a more 
vital religion— one that showed more of the fruits of righteous- 
ness and peace, a belief that the same Jesus Christ who was out- 
wardly crucified without the gates of Jerusalem, has been born 
again in the heart of every true believer and reigns there, opening 
to him the truths of the Scriptures, and leading him irresistibly 
to a pure and holy life. George Fox, indeed, believed that he 
found the whole Christian world in the condition of the disciples 
whom St Paul met at Ephesus, and who acknowledged to him, 
‘‘ we have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost” This great doctrine of Christ living and ruling in the 
heart of man it was that George Fox and his followers spent 
their lives in proclaiming. A belief in it has not been by any 
means confined to the Quakers ; it has been, in some form or 
other, a portion of the creed of every sect or society which has 
been distinguished by the term mystical or spiritual ; — ^we find it 
in the German mystics Tauler and Gerson, in Thomas-k-Eempis, 
in the Spaniards and Italians of the seventeenth century who 
approached so near to Protestantism, in the writings of those 
spiritually-minded Roihan Catholics, Madame Guyon and Arch- 
bishop Fenelon, which are read with so much delight by all 
sections of Protestants ; it is the favourite tenet of the Broad 
Church party in the Church of England at the present day ; and 
more than one of the most eminent and popuhr Dissenting 
ministers now living could be named who hold to it and teach it 
as a cardinal article of their faith. In his preface to Miss 
Wink worth’s tranl^tion of ‘^^heologia Germanid^’' the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley thus enunciates the views of which we are now 
speaking : — 

To those who cannot help seeing that the doctrine of Christ in 
every man, as the indwelling Word ,of'Qod, which lights 

every one who comes into the world, is ho peculiar tenet .of the 
Quakers, but one whieh^nins through the wfio)e of the Old and New 
Testaments, and without whJe^ they woidd m unintellijinhlSy ^st as 
the same doctrine runs through the whole history of the early Ohiireh 
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for the first two centuries, and is the only explanation of them ; — U 
all these this noble little book will recommend itself.” 

To elucidate further the views on this point pronaulgated by 
the early Friends, we will quote from two others of the volumes 
written in competition for the prize offered for the best essay on 
the Decadence of Quakerism, to which we have already alluded ; 
the first by a member of the body, — the second, which obtained 
the second prize, by a clergyman of the Church of England. In 
hih ‘‘Sure Foundation, Mr. Westlake thus enunciates the prin- 
ciples of the early Friends : — 

“ Founded upon the Apostles’ Creed, ‘ If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved,’ the Friends took their 
stand upon these two essentials to salvation — viz., a heart*belief in 
Jesus as the alone Mediator between Gud and man, and an open ac- 
knowledgment of this belief before all the world. The main distinc- 
tions between them and others were — 

“ Istly. Upon the immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

“2nd]y. Upon %11 types and outward ordinances being abolished 
under the Gospel. 

“ 8rdiy . In their form of worship, and appointment of ministers. 

“ 4thly. In their manner of carrying out into daily life and practice 
the commands of our Lord. 

“ Believing that the New Testament contained all needful instruc- 
tions for the forming of churches or congregations of believers, they 
took this as the basis of order and discipline as a society ; but they 
regarded the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, as the ordained means 
whereby each member may know his individual path of duty. 
Banishing all preconceived notions and practices, and with their own 
wills and thoughts kept in subjection unto this Spirit of Truth, which, 
saith Christ, ‘ proceedeth from the Father, and shall testifjr of me,’ 
they sought to restore and place again before the world that faith once 
delivered to the saints.” — ^pp. 13, 14. 

The Rev. Thomas Hancock, in his “ Peculium,”t shows a re- 
mai'kable appreciation of the leading features of early Quakerism, 
which he thus elucidates : — 

“ Whatever other doctrines the Quakers may have accepted, whether 
from George Fox, from the loose, airy, rational teachers of their time, 
or from their own eixperiences, or whatever doctrines they may have 
deduced from these primary ones^ — ^this bel£elf, first,, in the Light ^ 
Cubist within^ and secondly, in the TTnwersaUty 'of Sis lAght^ sepa- . 


* ** The Sure Foundation; or. Past and Future of th4 ^biety of Frieds.” 
By W. C. WejiUakd. London : Bennett. I860.' 

t ** The Peoulium; an Endeavddr to throw Li^ on some of the Causes of 
the Beeline of the Sooiety of Friends, especia]^ in reg|^ to its Original 
Claim pf being the PeouliEr«People Of God,” By Thomas Bbnoock. Lon^n t 
Smith Elder,, and Co. 1868. ^ ^ 
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rated and distinguished them by impassable marks from all other 
sects. It would be better, perhaps, to see this in their own worde 
than in mine. ‘ There be two main or principal things held forth by 
us, which are, as it were, the two hinges or fundamental principles 
upon which all other things relating to doctrine or practice ajfirmed hy 
us do hang and depend. The first is that there is no saving know- 
ledge of God or the things of His kingdom attainable, but by the 
Immediate Bevelation of Jesus Ohbist, who is the Image, Word, 
and Light of the Invisible Gon, in which alone He can be manifest 
unto the salvation of men. The second is that this Image, Word, or 
Light, which is Jesus Ohbist, the SoK of the Fatheb’s love, doth 
shine forth in some measure universally, and enlightens every man 
that comes into the world, and thereby giveth him a day of visitation 
whereby it is poi^sible for him to be saved.’* 

“ These were the two principal messages which the primitive 
Quakers felt themselves called out to announce to all mankind. Thej' 
went forth with a full confidence that they needed no other weapons 
for the conquest of their own souls or of the world to the kingdom of 
Chbist. Every hour bore a witness in their own souls to the truth 
of these doctrines. Each blind, cold, idle, or wicked thought or voli- 
tion in which they had ever indulged, they could trace to a disbelief 
that the Light was striving within them, or to a disbelief that He was 
striving with others also. All the Bible, too, seemed to second their 
deductions ; and the lives of the saints showed that the belief in an 
ever-pre.sent, assisting, restraining Spibit was at the root of all their 
holy acts. Chbist was speaking to them at the very spring and 
centre of their being. The way in which S. PauL describes the be- 
ginning of his new life is, ‘ It pleased Gon to reveal His Son in me.’ 
But a revelation is not a putting-in, and introduction of something 
new. It is a taking away of all veils and hiding media from that 
which is already there. Chbist was in Saul, Saul was kicking against 
the jccVrjoa of the Light, before the Father revealed Him there. 

** Their faith in the first truth, the Light Within, when they com- 
pared it with the dogmas and exercises through which they had en- 
deavoured to get nearer to Gon, filled them with an awful and joyous 
sense of the l3ivine Presence. They had neither to rush to steeple- 
houses, to the popular preachers, to the Bible, nor to exercises, for 
their Gon. All the time they were striving and straining to reach 
Him, lie was near to them ; He, the Divine Word, was discerning all 
the thoughts and intents of their hearts ; all their being lay open and 
manifest in His sight. Solioon as they believed in His Light, he not 
only showed them present duty, and filled them with present grace, 
but He threw rays backward on all the rugged and bloody passes of 
discipline by which Re had been leading them ; they saw that He 
had been with them even in those'' hours in wfaieh th^ had felt most 
alone.” — pp. 29-32. ' 

Perhaps no one of the early Friends was less prone ta " entbu- 

♦ B^amin Fuibj and Qeorgo Keith: ^^Univecsal. Freo Qfaoa of the 
Gospel,*^ &o. 
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siasm^ or less disposed to magnify the value of any peculiar 
doctrine which separated them from the rest of the world, than 
the kindly-spirited, courtly William Penn. And yet Penn dis- 
tinctly states, in reference to the preaching of George Fox : — 

As it reached the conscience and broke the heart, and brought 
many to a sense and search, so that which people had been vainly 
seeking without^ with much pains and cost, they by this ministry 
found within^ where it was they wanted what they sought for— viz., 
the right way to peace with God. For they were directed to the light 
of Jesus Christ within them, as the seed and leaven of the kingdom of 
God ; near all, because in all, and God’s talent in all — a faithful and 
true witness, and just monitor in every bosom, — the gift and gp*ace of 
God to light and salvation, that appears to all, though few regard it. 
This, the light of Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation, was 
their fundamental principle, which is the corner-stone of their fabric, 
and as the root of the goodly tree of doctrines that grew and branched 
out from it.”* 

These were the special doctrines, or principles, which the early 
Quakers believed it to be their mission to proclaim from the 
house-tops — not, as we have already explained, because they 
held them to comprise the whole belief of a Christian, but 
because they found this phase of Christianity almost entirely 
neglected in their age and generation. In the second and third 
generations of Quakerism, when the prophet-like presence of its 
early* founders had passed away; when George Fox rested in 
Bunhill-fields burial-ground from his long and arduous life of 
Christian warfare ; when William Penn^s sound practical know- 
ledge of the world, combined with deep Christian &iith, was no 
longer present to guide and direct them ; when the Boanerges- 
like preaching of Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill was 
no more heard in their meeting-houses ; then, as is in the nature 
of things, these teachings of the founders of the sect became 
magnified, until they were looked upon as almost superseding 
any other revelation, and as the one test of orthodox, Quakerism. 
And this d^enerate spirit was fostered by the different position 
which the Friends began to occupy in the body politic when 
the more tolerant principles of government held sway, which 
were nearly contemporaneous with the accession of the House of 
Hanover. The persecutions which the early Friends endured 
durmg first ]^f century from the commencement of George 
Fox’s preaching, are almost beyond belief. Regarded alike by 
Boyidist and Pariiamentarian as pestilent and seditious heretieSi 
(much an we should now look upon, a combination of a Fenian 
said a Mormon), it was considered only to show attachment to 


* •• British Frimid” for July, 1869. 
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religion and good order, to submit them to every indignity and 
punishment in the power of magistrate or jtidge ; until at one 
time it is believed that as many as 1500 lay in prison, and lai^e 
numbers had died from the efiects of insufficient food, and the 
noisome and pestilential holes in which they were immured.' 
It is impossible, however, to deny that some reason for the 
disfavour in which the early Quakers were held by the public, is 
to be found in the extravagant and indecent conduct of some 
zealots, both men and women, who were guilty of practices 
which at the present day would quickly have consigned them to 
Millbank or Hanwell, and which outraged even the less tender 
susceptibilities of those not over-refined times. Gradually how- 
ever, the harmless and devotfed lives of the “ Friends of Truth,” 
as a body, taught another lesson ; and even towards the close 
of George Fox’s life he narrates in his " Journal” with not a 
little complacency, how the public, instead of avoiding his co- 
religionists, began to inquire where there was a Quaker tailor or 
shoemaker, knowing that they would get honestly served by him. 
The cessation of persecution, and the public odium changed to 
flattery, soon began to produce their inevitable effect, and the 
life and power which characterized the early days of the sect 
gradually disappeared ; until, in the eighteenth century, 
Quakerism presented the anomaly of a reli^ous body professing 
to be guided in every action by the immediate direction of the 
Holy Spirit, and yet binding its members by the most unyield- 
ing and narrowest of traditions. The early Friends taught that 
DO saving knowledge of the things of God, or experience of 
Christian redemption, could come but by the direct illumination 
of the spirit of Christ in the heart. The mediaeval Quakers 
presumed to dictate in what way this illumination should 
manifest itself, and at all events appeared to discredit the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, or an acquaintance with the Sacrifice made 
on Calvary for the sins of mankind. The early Friends pro- 
claimed that a yielding to the monitions of the inward voice 
would lead to the relinquishing of the vain fashions and flatteries 
of the world in luxurious and fantastic attire and a servile 
language and manners. Their descendants tried to make their 
children believe that if they obeyed the voice of the Holy Spirit, 
it would compel them to dress just as their fathers and mothers 
had done before them, and to maintain the same outward fashion 
all their lives. The old story, to be read on every page of the 
world’s history, was again retold ; an extravagant veneration for 
the founders of the secji took the place of an earnest endeavour 
to learn from them the lesson of their Uvea Finding that the 
zeal and earnestness of their .predecessors had raised the Quakers 
from a dei^ised and persecuted sect to a [KMUtion of honour and 
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influence, the utmost efforts of the discipline were exercised, not 
to inculcate new zeal and fresh earnestness, but to maintain this 
influence and outward standing ; and the most heinous offence 
for which a member could be ** disowned^* was that “ he had 
brought grievous discredit on our religious society.” A certain 
sign of decay this, when the first consideration of a religious 
body is to preserve its credit in the eyes of the world. J ust as 
a merchant need take no thought to his credit provided his 
business is conducted on a sound commercial basis, so a religious 
body may be perfectly regardless of its position in the eyes of the 
world if only it acts up to its own principles 

The recqrds of the various “ Monthly Meetings” during this 
period would furnish many amusing episodes, were they not so 
sadly illustrative of decadence from original purity. The attempt 
to enforce a rigid adherence to traditional habits and traditional 
morality, is often ludicrous in the extreme ; and the horror 
with which any variation from the custom of the Society is re- 
garded, not as in itself a sin, but as '^a departure from our 
ancient practices.” We have heard of a meeting which for many 
months was gravely exercised at the unheard of innovation of 
one of its members allowing his beard to grow as nature intended ; 
and a committee having been appointed to sit on the dear 
friend^s beard, reported from month to month that the said beard 
must be continued ; until at length having, we presume, searched 
George Fox’s journal without finding anything in it to the pur- 
pose, they were forced to discharge it from the books without 
proceeding to disownment. In another instance, the wearing of 
green aprons by the young women is a subject of serious burden 
to their elder sisters. The manner in which the reasonings of 
the early Friends degenerated into a purely mvstical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture may be well illustrated oy the following 
passage from the “Journal of Job Scott,” who lived during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century : — 

“ The beasts allowed in sacrifice were to chew the cud and divide 
the hoof. Chewing the cud is a deliberate act; they chew and swal- 
low, and chew and swallow again. The division of the hoof being 
on the stepping member, shows the danger of taking a single step in 
divine service without a clear division of things, and the way cast up 
in the mind.*** 

Boehmen or Swedenborg could hardly furnish imything more 
fanciful than this. 

This departure from the spirit of the earlv Friends has, how- 
ever, been productive of more serious results than an absurd 
attempt to enforce a Uniformity in externals, and led to the 

* M Jonmal o£ Job Scott.** New York, 1797> pp. M. 
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Hicksite’^ separation, which in the early part of the present 
century convulsed American Quakerism, ana produced its effects 
also in this country. With the proneness to extremes which 
characterizes our American cousins, some of their ministers, and 
especially a very able and eloquent one, named Elias Hicks, 
pushed their peculiar doctrine to the verge of Deism, so as to 
compel the attention to the subject of the body, assisted by some 
English ministers, who were over in America at the time. 
The result was a division of the body into two nearly equal sec 
tions, generally known as the “Orthodox'^ and ^Hicksite” 
Friends, with distinct organizations, and separate meeting- 
houses, regarding each other with the old aversion of the Jews 
and Samaritans. Although the separation was * in many 
instances determined by local and accidental causes not affect- 
ing religious doctrine, so that in the ‘‘Hicksite” body there 
would be many members who know no difference of faith from 
their English friends, the English Yearly Meeting has adhered 
steadfastly to the Orthodox^' body, recognising only its 
ministers and its Yearly Meetings as in unity with them. At 
the present time the “ Hicksite'’ Friends are perhaps the more 
numerous in the intellectual centres of Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York; while in the new western settlements the 
Orthodox” body is extending with much greater rapidity. 
In this country about the same time, a secession of much 
smaller importance took place in the opposite direction. Im- 
pressed with the errors of American ** Hicksism,” and with what 
he considered a tendency in the same direction of English 
Friends, a very talented and earnest member, li^ac Crewdson, 
of Manchester, published a small volume, entitled The Beacon,” 
in which he not only denied the Quaker doctrine of an Inward 
Light,” but exalted the Scriptures as the only revelation of God^s 
will to man — a position always strenuously combated by 
Friends. After the subject had gained the serious attention of 
the Yearly Meeting, Crewdson, and those who thought with 
him, comprising a large number of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Society in Lancashire and Westmoreland, formed 
themselves into a separate body, un4er the name of Beaoonites,” 
They have not, however, continued to exist as a distinot organi- 
zation, but have gradually become absorbed in other religious 
bodies, chiefly the EstaUished Church and the Plymouth 
Brethren.” The result of this sifting in both England and 
America has undoubtedly been exceedingly benefloial in rousing 
^e body to a sense of its position, and to the need of a mere 
intelligent undemtanding by its younger members of the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism, so as to benme to render 4 i reason ior the 
faith that is in them.” A great'kiek at reiigmiHi Md scriptural 
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instruction was found to exist in their public schools and their 
private families; and by the labours mainly of Joseph John 
Gurney, assisted by able coadjutors, a great reform was carried 
out in this respect in the Quaker body. At the present time, 
it may be considered that the religious views of English Friends, 
as a body, are intermediate between " Hicksism’" on the one 
hand, and ^^JBeaconism” on the other hand, though inclining in 
the latter direction. The intolerance and narrowness wmch 
marked the exercise of the discipline in the last century has also 
been almost entirely done away with ; and there is now greater 
freedom for young Quakers to form their own convictions, and 
to follow their own conscience, than has existed at any time 
since the first establishment of the sect, or probably than can be 
found in most other religious bodies. 

Mr. Tallack has, in his little volume, attempted, with much 
ingenuity, to show that Quakerism w^as, in its origin, little more 
than an ollshoot from the sect of the Baptists, both in its reli- 
gious doctrines and in its distinguishing practices. In support 
of this view he adduces many interesting coincidences in their 
discipline and in the constitution of their churches, such as the 
regujar holding of monthly, quarterly, and annual meetings for 
discipline, a system of inquiries or queries,” similarity in the 
mode of performing the marriage ceremony, the disuse by some 
of the early Baptists of the heathen names of the days and 
months, and of the use of the plural pronoun to a single person ; 
in some cases also scruples respecting oaths, the payment of 
tithes, and war ; and other analogies which we do not remember 
to have seen pointed out by other historians. The early Quakers 
were not, however, recruited from the ranks of the Baptists to 
* nearly the extent which Mr. Tallack would appear to imply. Of 
their most distinguished ministers and apostles of the first gene- 
ration, George Fox, William Penn, and Isaac Pennington were 
brought up in the Established Church; Robert Barclay and 
George Whitehead were Presbyterians ; James Naylor was an 
Independent ; Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough were first 
Episcopalians and then joined the Independents or Presbyte- 
rians; while Samuel Fisher and Richard Claridge were dis- 
tinguished Baptist ministers. Indeed, all classes and all sects 
appear to have contributed about equdly to swell the numbers 
of the early Friends. When, however, Mr. Tallack says that 
^'Fox was rather the organizer or compUtmg agent tlian the 
founder of Quakerism,” he appears to have mistaken the position 
olfidmed for him, both by himself and by his successors. Fox 
never aspired to become the founder of a sect, and whatever may 
have been the practices of Friends in the last century, or even 
.at the present tune, the authorized writings of the Society and 
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the minutes of the Yearly Meetings do not speak of George Fox 
as their founder^ or in any other language than as their “ worthy 
fore-elder,” and never recognise that Quakerism has drawn any 
of its doctrines from him or from any others of the early Friends, 
or from any other source than the living fountain-head of the 
New Testament. Indeed, the very idea of sectarianism was 
abhorrent to the first principles of Fox’s ministry. The whole 
aim and object of his teaching, the one mission which he be- 
lieved himself called on to fulfil, was to draw his hearers out 
from all sects and human teachings, and gather them to the one 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, Jesus Christ the Saviour of 
men. It was the carrying out of this principle, and no notion 
of establishing any sectarian peculiarities, that necessarily com- 
pelled the early Friends to disuse Water-Baptism and the Com- 
munion of the Sacrament. Believing that no religion could be 
vital except such as consisted in an immediate intercourse of the 
soul with its Maker, all forms of woiship, all outward exercises 
of devotion, were but hindrances to this direct intercourse ; and 
''means of grace” was a phrase which conveyed no idea to their 
minds. It was after he had discovered the hollowness of the 
profession in those days of both churchmen and dissenters, , that 
George Fox records in his "Journal” that he heard a voice ad- 
dressed to his mental ear, " There is one, even Christ Jesus, 
who can speak to thy condition.” Then his heart leapt for joy, 
and he " could have wept day and night with tears of joy.” 
After this he says, when a time of great perplexity had passed 
away : — 

" One day, when I had been walking solitarily abroad and was come 
home, I was taken up in the love of Ood, so that I could not but 
^mire the greatness of His love ; and while I was in that condition, 
it was opened unto me by the eternal light and power, and therein I 
clearly saw, that all was done and to be done in and by Christ ; and 
how he conquers and destroys the tempter the Devil and all his works, 
and is atop of him ; and that all these troubles were good for me, and 
temptations for the trial of my faith, which Christ had given me. 
The Lord opened me, that I saw through all these troubles and temp- 
tations. My living faith was raised, that I saw all was done by Christ 
the life, and my belief was in Him.”* 

Then he began to see that the truth which he had discovered, 
and the peace which he had found himself, he would have to 
communicate to his brethren still groping in the darkness of a 
dead, formal, even though orthodox, creed. 

" I was sent,” he says, “to tuni people from darkness to the light, 
that they might receive Christ Jesus; for, to as many as should 


* " George Fox's Tourual," vol. L pp. 10-12, folio edition. 
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receive him in his light, I saw he would give power to become the 

eons of God ; which 1 had obtained by receiving Christ. I was to 

direct people to the spirit that gave forth the Scriptures, by which 

they might be led into all trutli, and so up to Christ and God, as they 

had been who gave them forth. ^ I was to tuni them to the grace of 

God, and to the truth in the heart which qame by Jesus ; that by this 

grace they mighl; be taught, which would bring them salvation, that 

their hearts might be established by it, their words might be seasoned, 

and all men might come to know their salvation nigh. 1 saw Christ 

had died for all men, was a propitiation for all, and had enlightened 

all men and women with his divine and saving l^ht $ and that none 

could be true believers but those who believed therein.”* 

« 

The early Friends seldom preached doctrinal sermons ; they 
did not profess to have received any new revelation, or any 
clearer manifestation of divine truth than had been accorded to 
the early disciples and apostles ; they merely claimed to have 
gone to the same fountain-head, and there they found the 
same peace with God. Whenever they found their hearers trust- 
ing in the teaching or ministerial pretensions of man, whether 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist or in out- 
ward forms and ceremonies, or in a formal belief of the intellect in 
the historical records of the New Testament, they directed them 
to the Inward Witness which would show them the condition of 
their souls. They verily believed that this Inward 'Witness, and 
a diligent study of the Scriptures by its light, would lead them 
to the same conclusions on many points at which they had arrived, 
at the freeness of the Gospel ministry without payment and with- 
out charge, at the unscripturalness of war and of oaths, at the 
abolition by the Gospel of all types and outward ordinances, at 
the avoidance of all flattery and servility, and a severe tempe- 
rance in dress, food, and the general manner of living ; but these 
were to be the fruits of the spirit, the result of a devoted follow- 
ing after their Heavenly Guide, not the preliminaries for admi^ 
sion into the congregations of the “ Friends of Truth." Their 
primary ground of union, as officially stated by the Yearly 
Meeting, was "agreement of sentiment in regard to Christ’s^ in- 
ward teaching,” not a unity of belief in certain specified d<Ktrinea 
or practices ; and there is the essence of true catholidW and 
enlightened toleration in George Fox’s reply to William Penn's 
inquiry, when the latter first openly professed himself a Quaker, 
whether he must discontinue wearing his sword : — Wear it as 
inno as thou caust.” 

fhe latter part of the seventeenth century was one of those 
refiterkable periods of religfoas enthusiasm which now and then 
recoin the history of the world, such as had not been seen since 
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the stormy times of the Reformation, and did not occur again 
till the days of Wesley and Whitefield. It is a fact hitherto 
unexplained in the Natuial History of Enthusiasm, that waves 
of religious belief appear to sweep over a nation or an epoch, and 
without any apparent outward communication, a consentaneity 
of thought seems to possess simultaneously a large^ number of 
earnest seekers after truth. Without admitting this ide^ it is 
impossible to account for the rapid spread of Protestantism, of 
Quakerism, or of Wesleyanism. Tlie journals of many of the 
early Friends testi;^ to the fact that convictions as to the internal 
spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, identical with thoM 
which Fox preached, had previously been impressed upon their 
minds, and there are even instances of meetings having been 
gathered to worship after the manner of Friends, who had not 
heard of the existence of the Quakers. It was to strengthen and 
increase these bodies of spiritual believers that George F ox spent 
Lis life in travelling through the country and beyond the seas ; 
his “Friends of Truth” were to be the chosen worshippers of 
God through Jesus Christ in spirit and in truth, gathered out of 
all sects to the one Head of the Church. This was his grand 
idea, a theory as noble and as pure as ever fired the breast of 
apostle or martyr ; but alas ! one that all history teaches us 
must ever be a dream which vanishes away before the infirmities 
of human nature. It seems* impossible that this idea of forming 
“ peculium,” a church within the church, can ever survive the first 
generation of its founders ; the mantle of Elijah no longer finds 
an TClislia on whose shoulders to descend, or the Elisha is but a 
feeble representative of his spiritual father. Invariably, as has 
been the case with the Quakes, in the second, or at furthest, 
the third generation, the church degenerates into a sect, and 
instead of continuing a society of men banded together for the 
one object of calling all men to a holy life, becomes an engine 
for promulgating peculiar practices or an eclectic view of divine 
truth. . 

The conditions of the age in which he lived, and the circum- 
stances of George Fox’s childhood, must all be taken into account 
in forming a just estimate of the man and of his- position in his- 
tory ; even the nature of the district iu which his childhood was 
passed, the open thinly inhabited country, the gentiy swelling 
undulations of the Vale of Beavor, may have had^heir influence 
in moulding bis character. Wordsworth has finely dewtibed 
the influence of natural objects in strengthening the i m agina ti on 
in early youth : — 

“ Wisdom and spirit of the univesse 1 

Thou soul that ai;t the eternity of thought ! 

And giv*st to forms and images a breath 
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And everlasting motion ! not in vain 
By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

« But with high objects, with enduring things. 

With life and nature ; purifying thus 
^ The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.'* 

Fox’s childhood was to a great extent spent in solitude, his 
occupation, like that of David, the tending of sheep. Like all re- 
ligiously brought up children in those days, he had a great know- 
lege of the Bible, often taking it with him into the fields to pore 
over in a hollow tree, until it had taught him the lesson which 
it carries to all ages, of the wonderful witness borne by the heart 
to the truth of the narrative which it records of Ood’s dealing 
with man in the past history of the world. And these truths 
came to him like a divine revelation derived from the Source of 
all Truth. Those were not the days of rapid intercourse between 
one part of the country and another, when new ideas, true or 
erroneous, are disseminated at once to all quarters of the globe. 
There was then no branch establishment of Mudie’s at Market 
Drayton from which the young student could learn the last 
phases of religious thought ; a ponderous tome of divinity, 
brought at great expense from London or Bristol, or secured 
from the pedlar’s pack, was treasured up in the cottage or home- 
atead as an heirloom for generations. A tone of mind different 
from that of his neighbours must therefore be thought out with 
much searching of heart, or obtained by a diligent study of that 
book which the Beformation had opened to every one, the Bible. 
When therefore it suddenly came to the young enthusiast while 
walking through the fields that being bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be mmisters of 
Christ,” he at once lelt called upon to proclaim to the world this 
to him new truth. A number of earnest men united by having 
4urxived in this way at original views of the relations between the 
moral and physical world, would necessarily possess far more 
cob^ence and proselytizing power than a society joined bother 
% mere intellectual agreement in certain points doctrina 

Having entered somewhat at length into the conmderation of 
the ohuroh constitution and the religious tenets of the Society of 
Friend^ we have ’but ifttie q^aoe left for the third branch of our 
abject, its social life. Tbeie wfil be the less occasion, however. 
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to dwell upon this aspect of Quakerism, as it is that which pre- 
sents itself most conspicuously to the casual observer. A com- 
parison has frequently been drawn between the Quakers and the 
Freemasons, and the resemblance holds good in so far as both 
bodies are united together by a bond of brotherhood invisible 
to the outside world. Birthright membership, and the c&eful 
registration of the members of all the various Monthly Meetings, 
together with the uniting effect of the common membership of 
all in the'great annual gathering the Yearly Meeting, and the 
prevalence of intermarriages within the Society, are the connect* 
ing links of this comparatively small body, scattered through 
almost every town of importance in the United Kingdom. The 
peculiarities also of dress and language by which members of 
the body recognised each other in a casual meeting, must also 
have assisted in perpetuating this fraternal feeling. It is not 
without some feelings of regret, that we see the well-known garb 
gradually disappearing from our streets — the attire which seemed 
the very impersonation of a quiet devout piety, not over-exertive, 
and combined with a calm assurance that godliness is profitable 
for this world as well as for that which is to come. What effect 
the disuse of the peculiar costume will have in disintegrating the 
Society, will remain to be seen ; at all events it will furnish an 
opportunity for testing whether Quakerism really possesses any 
substantial raison d^itre in the present age. 

There is reason to believe that during the eighteenth century 
education was very much neglected among the Society of Friends ; 
the foundation, however, about the year 1770, of Ackworth 
School in Yorkshire, by Dr. Fothergill, was the commencement 
of a new era. The sound and thorough education provided at 
this establishment has had a marked influence on the last two 
generations of Friends ; and the fact that it numbers among its 
former scholars such names as the Bight Hon. John Bright and 
the late Mr. James Wilson, M.P., in politics, Professor W. A. 
Miller in science, and Mr. William Howitt in literature, is in 
itself sufficient evidence that the high reputation enjoyed by 
Ackworth School is not undeserved. There are also several 
other schools in various parts of the countrv to which the children 
of those parents who cannot afford to defra;]^ the expenses of 
their education are sent at the cost of the meetings to which they 
belong, and where a training is provided calculated to fit them 
for a commercial or agricultural fife ; as well as many private 
schools of very high standing. 

The interest taken by Friends as a body in all benevolent and 
philanthropic movements, is a matter of notoriety. ^ In none has 
it been more conspicuous than, -in the amdioiation.of the treat- 
ment of the insane; and the medical professioui as well as the 
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public at large, will long owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Fotliergill 
and Dr,_ Tuke for their laborious and patient researches into this 
interesting subject, and the clear judgment and Christian views 
which they brought to bear upon their investigations. The 
“ Retreat" at York has long been confessedly one of the best 
conducted asylums for the insane in the country. The number 
of patients whom the Society furnishes to this institution is pro- 
portionally very large ; and it would be interesting to ascertain 
Mthether this results from an actual- larger prevalence of insanity 
among Friends than exists in the nation at large, or simply from 
the greater amount of care taken to repress the disorder in its 
early stages. The fact that the larger proportion of Quakers 
belong to tbe middle class and are in affluent or moderately 
comfortable circumstances, the comparative absence of those 
prolific sources of insanity, the vices of intemperance and gam- 
bling, and the virtual prohibition of the marriage of first cousins, 
would naturally tend to reduce the amount far below the average 
proportion. On the other hand, there are those who believe that 
the extent to which many Quakers have become addicted to the 
absorbing pursuit of money-getting, the absence of the light and 
healthy recreations of music and dancing, the fostering of habits 
of introverted silence and self-examination, and the extent to 
which (although first cousins cannot be married at their meeting- 
houses), many of their leading families have intermarried for 
several generations, have been fertile sources of mental disease. 
Intermarriages among the same families must always Ito frequent 
in a small community which discourages marriage-connexions 
with those outside the body ; but if these are productive of in- 
sanity, we would expect to find it prevail to a much larger extent 
among the Jews, who intermarry to a greater extent and are 
more rigidly exclusive in their connexions, than the Quakers. 
If, again, the absence of amusement is productive of these result 
the amount of insanity must gradually diminish as the restric- 
tions on music and singing are gr^ually becoming relaxed in 
practice.' There is no question that a very large proportion of 
the Quaker patients in thq^.“ Retreat” present examples of the 
form of mental disease knoi^n as religious hypochondria. 

Friends have always been advocates and practisers of Tem- 
perance. Even before the days of modern teetotalism, John 
Woolman and Thomas Shillitoe were eloquent in denouncing the 
drinking customs of the nation. In the United States, where 
extreme views are much more prevalent than with us, an entire 
abstinence from all intoxicating beverages is considered indispen- 
sable to the character' of a “ consistent Friend,” and is even in- 
troduced into the provisions of the discipline. In the London 
Yearly Meeting, however, attempts which have from time to 
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time been made to commit the Society to an expression of ita 
adhesion to the doctrine of total abstinence as the only safe 
standing ground for those who would practically assist in stem- 
ming the tide of intemperance, have hitherto failed, there being 
a strong party who maintain that temperance and moderation 
are the only virtues in matters relating to meat and drink which 
a Christian Church is entitled to recognise. 

Are we then to conclude that Quakerism has performed its 
mission upon the earth ; that, having fulfilled an undoubtedly 
useful position in the history of the Church — having recalled her 
to a sense of an important aspect of divine truth of which she 
was in danger of losing sight altogether — the Society of Friends 
must now lose its distinctive characteristics and become merged 
in the State^ church or in some one of the bodies of Protestant 
Dissenters; — that the language must be applied to it, so elo- 
quently hurled at the Irish Establishment by Mr. Lowe— Cut 
it down, why cumbereth it the ground ?” The present aspect of 
the Society undoubtedly presents many indications, which have 
been ably pointed out by Mr. Hancock in “ The Peculium,” of a 
gradual relinquishing of its distinguishing features. The' recent 
publication* by an acknowledged minister of the Society of a 
volume of sermons on a highly-important religious subject may 
indicate an approach to a sound profession of faith as understood 
by the Evangelical Alliance, but is a course we can hardly 
imagine to have been taken by George Fox or Edward 
Burrough, still less by Thomas Storey or Job Scott. The recent 
movement among some of the younger members (see an able 
article in the first number of the Fricftids" EocammeT^ by W. Si^ 
Lean, another acknowledged minister), to introduce the syste- 
matic reading of the Scif^tures into their meetings for worship, 
may show a laudable earnestness that the Society' shall not in 
future suffer from that lack of Scriptural knowledge which 
proved so desolating in the last century ; but would; most cer-^ 
tainly have been denounced by the early Friends with one voice 
— ^notwithstanding their love for the Bible and their intimate 
acquaintance with its contents— as arfdrm of will- worship utterly 
repugnant to their first principle of waiting upon Gba for the 
manifestation, of His Holy Spirit to direct them in what inanner 
they should worship Him, and as the introduetion of a lilnigy,’' 
a form of wor8}iip^ anff dependence upon man. out- of which it 
was their mission to ^11 the people. It is^ of eoumei possible 
that toe present reaction in this direction may again subsidy and 
that Friends will long semain the cbampiom of their early testi- 

• "Lcctuiai OB ttajwi.” Byj; SeweU. mm im. 
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znony to the witness for Qod ever striving in the heart of rnanw-f 
But the instances are very rare, if history can furnish them at 
all, of a sect which has once lost sight of the distinguishing 
feature of its schism, and has gradually approached to the main 
body of the Church, again returning to its first love, and bearing 
as dear a testimony to it as it did in its early days. Within 
certain bounds, the existence within a religious society of a very 
great divergence of belief, and even of entirely distinct tones of 
thought, is a source of strength rather than of weakness. In the 
words of Archbishop Whately — “ The sort of variation resulting 
from independence and freedom of thought, so far from breaking 
the bond of religioilfe* unity, is the best preservative of it.’^ Men . 
are more likely to feel a deep-seated loyalty to a religious body 
which does not Attempt to fetter them in matters of conscience, 
but some of whose tenets they have arrived at through the action 
of their own individual judgment, than towards one all of whose 
distinguishing views they are bound to adopt or to leave its 
communion. 

We do not profess to probe the future. While Quakerism has 
been gradually losing some of its distinctive marks, on other 
points the world has slowly adopted the views of the Friends. 
^Not only during its early days, but even in the darkest period 
of its mediaeval ap&stacy, the Society of Friends upheld views 
and practices which have since become those of the civilized 
world. They have always been the foremost champions of such 
social and philanthropic rdlorms as the acknowledgment of the 
perfect equality of all creeds in the eye of the State, and of the 
equal right of all races and conditions of men ta the enjoyment 
of liberty, and the protection of the laws; of the uriscripturalness 
of all priestcraft, and of the dependence of the Church on the 
State ; of the uselessness of a code of laws of Draconian severity 
in repressing Crime ; and of the injurious effects of the multipli^ 
cation of civil i^aths. So in religious opinions, the doctrines of 
the Universality of Divine Grace, and of the Indwelling Word, 
are no longer the peculiar possessibn of the Quakers, , but are 
shared by. a large and growing section of the Christian Church 
in all sects and denominations. Whether, therefore, it may still 
be needed that a small and exclusive sect should continue to W 
separated for the purpose of perpetuating its testimony to thesa 
doctrine^ ia a subject well open to doubt It ^y be that the 
chief danger to be apprehended by the Church at the present 
time is in another direction; fix>m the gradual progress of 
l^tualtsm and Roman Catholic dogma, and that the S^ety of 
Friends is not so faithful es mme other Protestant secin in 
resisting their insidious advauce.' If so, it must yield its place 
to others, who can see more olearly the signs^of the times, and 
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no longer encumber the ground that may be occupied by more 
{hiitful trees. It may be that we are on the eve of another great 
religious movement, which will absorb into itself all that is sound 
and healthy in the Established Church, in Wesleyanism, in 
Quakerism, and in the other forms of Protestant dissent, and 
that the withered branches will fall to the ground by their own 
weight But whatever may be the future of Quakerism, the 
candid historian will always acknowledge that in its past history 
it has rendered good service to the cause of an enlightened under- 
standing and promulgation of the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty. 

We have referred to the movement which appears to have 
already made some way in the Society of Friends towards a 
critical investigation of the Scriptures on the' basis of an appeal 
to the reason as the ultimate arbiter of their authenticity. 
Should this movement continue to progress as it has done during 
the last ten years, not only in Quakerism but in other Pro- 
testant sects, it must ultimately lead to the conviction that true 
religion and morality are altogether independent of creed ; that, 
in truth, the creeds of the Churches have stood more in the wsjj 
of the spread of true morality than anything else whatever. If 
the Church were to spend her strength in practically inculcating 
the high morality taught in the New Testament, rather than 
in insisting on unity in abstruse doctrinal points which have no 
bearing on the outward life, where would be the need of sects? 
In so rar as Fox and the early Quaker^ attempted to " draw men 
out of sects,” and to band together all who were united in the 
desire for a holy life, Quakerism had in it the seeds of stability ; 
in so far as modem Quakerism has degenerated into a schism 
of the Christian Church, inculcating certain doctrines as neces- 
sary to salvation, it will be absorbed with the other sects into 
the “ Church of the Future” — " a union of those who look on that 
part of man in which he is said to be like to Qod, as his best 
and noblest, and who dedicate themselves to the cultivation of 
this — a Catholic union, with no religious creed whatever.”* But 
great must be the change in the institution of the Society, 
great must be the reaction from the " evangelical” and doctrinal 
tone which pervades it at the present time, before it can lay any 
claim to be regarded as a truly Catholic body. 


• Mr. P. W, Newman, 
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Art. II. — The Poems and Prose Bemains of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. 

The Poeme and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough^ with 
^ a Selection from his Letters^ a/nd a Memoir. Edited by 
his Wife. In two volumes, with a Portrait. Vol. II. 
Poems. London : Macmillan and Co. 1869. 

T hese two volumes contain all that will now he given to 
the world of a very rare and remarkable mind. The editor 
has, we think, exercised a wise confidence in transgressing 
what is usually a safe rule in posthumous publications, and 
including in the volume some prose that the author had pro- 
bably not composed for permanence, and some verse that is 
either palpably unfinished, or at any rate not stamped with 
the author's final approval. Clough’s productive impulse was 
not energetic, and only operated under favourable conditions, 
which the circumstances of his life but scantly afforded. There- 
fore the sum total of his remains, when all is included, does not 
form an unwieldy book ; and on the other hand his work is so 
sincere and independent that even when the result is least in- 
teresting it does not disappoint, while his production is always 
so rigidly in accordance with the inner laws of his nature, and 
expresses so faithfully the working of bis mind, that nothing 
we have here could have been spared, without a loss of at least 
biographical completeness. There is much that will hardly be 
interesting, except to those who have been powerfully influenced 
by the individuality of the author. But the number of such 
persons (as every evidence shows), has not diminished, but largely 
increased during the ten years that have elapsed since bis death : 
the circle of interest has gone on widening without becoming 
fainter, and now includes no small portion of a younger genera- 
tion, to whom especially the publication of these volumes will 
afford timely and welcome gratification. 

The tentative and gradual process by which Clough^s remains 
have been published is evidence and natural result of the slow 
growth of his popularity. For this thete seem to have been 
seveial reasona It is partly due to the subject matter of his 
writings. He was in a very literal sense before bis age.- His 
point of view and habit of mind are less singular in England in 
the year 1869 than they were in 1859, and much less than they 
were in 1849. We are growing year by year more introspective 
and selfconscious : the current philosop^ leads us to a close, 
[Vol. XCII. No. OLXXXII.]— New Sbbibs, Vol. XXXVI. No. IL B B 
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patient, and impartial observation and analysis of our mental 
processes : and the current philosophy is partly the effect and 
partly the cause of a more.widespread tendency. We are grow- 
ing at the same time more unreserved and unveiled in our ex- 
pression : in conversations, in journals and books, we more and 
more say and write what we actually do think and feel, and not 
what we intend to think or should desire to feel. We are growing 
also more sceptical in the proper sense of the word : we suspend 
our judgment much more than our predecessors, and much more 
contentedly : we see that there are many sides to many ques- 
tions : the opinions that we do hold we hold if not more loosely, 
at least more at arm’s length : we can imagine how they appear 
to others, and can conceive ourselves not holding^ them. We are 
losing in faith and confidence : if we are not failing in hope, our 
hopes at least are becoming more indefinite ; and we are gaining 
in impartiality and comprehensiveness of sympathy. In each 
of these respects, Clough, if he were still alive, would find him.- 
self gradually more and more at home in the changing world. 
In. the second place his style, at least in his longer poems, is, 
though without any affectation, very peculiar : at the same time 
he has not sufficient loudness of utterance to compel public at- 
tention. Such a style is naturally slow in making way. Even 
a sympathizing reader has to get accustomed to its oddities be- 
fore he can properly feel its beauties. Afterwards, if it has 
real excellence, its peculiarity becomes an additional charm. 
Again, the chief excellence of Clough’s style lies in a very 
delicate and precise adaptation of form to matter, attained witn 
felicitous freshness and singular simplicity of manner ; it has 
little superficial brilliancy wherewith to captivate a reader who 
through carelessness or want of sympathy fails to apprehend 
the nuance of feeling. 

To this we may perhaps add, that the tone which manv of 
Clough’s personal mends have adopted in speaking of the 
author and his writings has, though partly the result, been also 
partly the cause of the slow growth of their popularity. It was, 
for example, certainly a misfortune that in issuing the first pos- 
thumous edition of these poems, Mrs. Clough prefaced them 
with a notice by Mr. Palgrave, a critic of much merit, but 
quit^ inappredative of his friend’s peculiar genius, and whose 
voluble dogmatism renders his wellymeant patronage par- 
ticularly depressing. There m a natural dispontion among 
personal friends to dwell upon umrealised possibilities^ and 
exalt what a man would^ could, or should have done at the 
expense of what he actiu^y dki ; and to this in Clough’s case 
circumstances were very favouraUe. In the first place be pro- 
duced very little, and thehabit of demanding from candidates for 
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literary fame a certain quantum of production seems inveterate, 
though past experience has shown the fallacy of the demand, 
and we may expect it to become still more patent in the future. 
Indeed, if we continue as we are now doing, to extend our own 
literary production and our sympathy and familiarity with past 
and alien literature paH passu, the reader of the future will 
have so much difldculty in distributing his time among the 
crowd of immortal works, that he certainly will contract a mslike 
to the more voluminous. And in the caSe of poems like these, 
that are attractive chiefly because they are characteristical and 
representative, because they express in an original and appro- 
priate manner a side of human life, a department of thought 
and feeling, that waited for poetical expression, voluminous pro- 
duction seems not only unnecessary but even dangerous. On a 
subjective poet continence should especially be enjoined j if he 
writes much he is in danger of repeating words or tune ; if he 
tries to write much he is in danger of mistaking his faculties 
and forcing his inspiration. 

But besides this scantiness of production, there is much in 
the external aspect of Clough's career which justifies the dispo- 
sition to regard his life as wasted" — ^at best an interesting 
failure. We have before us a man always trying to solve in- 
soluble problems, and reconcile secular antagonisms, pondering 
the "uralte ewige Rathsel” of existence, at once inert and rest- 
less, finding no fixed basis for life nor elevated sphere of action, 
tossed from one occupation to another, and exhausting his energies 
in work that brought little money and no fame ; a man who 
cannot suit himself to the world nor the world to him, who will 
neither heartily accept mundane conditions and pursue the 
objects of ordinary mankind, nor effectively reject them as a de- 
votee of something definite ; a dreamer who will not even dream 
pleasant dreams, a man who “ makes the worst of both worlds." 

This is no doubt a natural complaint from a practical point of 
view, but it ignores the fact that the source of Clough's literary 
originality and importance lies precisely in what unfitted him' 
for practical success. He was overweighted with certain im- 
pulses, felt certain feelings with a too absorbing and prolonged 
intensity, but the impulses were noble, at least an infirmity of 
noble minds," they are incident to most fine natures at a certain 
stage of their development, and general^ are not repressed 
wi^out a certain sense of loss and sacrince. This phase of 
feeling is worthy of being worthily expressed, and it is natural 
that it should be so expressed by one who feels it more strongly 
tfaw other' men, too strongly for his own individual happimm 
It is the same with^oiher phases of feeling. Out of many poeta 
there are few Goethes y the most are sa^mced in some sort ta 
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their poetical function, and it is but a commonplace sympathy 
that loudly regrets it. Those at aay rate who had no personal 
knowledge of Clough, may recognise that this life, apparently so 
inharmonious, was really in the truest harmony with the work 
that nature gave him to do. In one sense, no doubt, that work 
was incomplete and fragmentary ; the effort of the man who 
ponders insoluble problems, and spends his passion on the vain 
endeavour to reconcile aspirations and actualities, must necessarily 
be so ; the incompleteness is essential, not accidental. But his 
expression of what he had to express is scarcely incomplete, and 
though we have no doubt lost something by bis premature death, 
we can hardly think that we have lost the test he had to give. His 
poetical utterance was connected by an inner necessity with his 
personal experience, and he had already passed into a phase of 
thought and feeling which could hardly lead to artistic expression 
so penetrating and stirring as his earlier poems. 

But we shall better discuss this question after a closer exami- 
nation of his work, of what he had to express and how he ex 
pressed it. 

In this examination we shall treat Clough as a poet. It is 
necessary to premise this, because he was a philosojjhic poet ; a 
being about whose nature and raison d'etre the critical world is 
not thoroughly agreed. Philosophic poetry is often treated as if 
it was versitied philosophy, as if its primary function was to 
"convey ideas,” the only question being whether these should 
be conveyed with or without metre. Proceeding on this as- 
sumption, an influential sect maintains that there ought to be no 
philosophic poetry at all ; that the " ideas” it " conveys” had 
much better seek the channel of prose. To us it seems that 
what poetry has to communicate is not ideas but moods and 
feelings ; and that if a feeling reaches suflicient intensity, what- 
ever be its specific quality, it is adapted for a poetical form, 
though highly intellectual moods are harder to mould to the 
conditions of metrical expression than others. The question is 
often raised, especially at the present day, when out leading 

E ^ets are philosophic, whether such and such a poem — ^say 
rowning’s "Christmas Eve,” or parts of "In Memoriam”-— would 
not have been better in prose. And . the question is often a fair 
one for discussion, but a wrong criterion is used for determining it. 
If such a poem is really unpoetical, it is not beimuse it contains 
too much thought, but too little feeling to steep and penetrate 
the thought Tned by this test, a good deal Browning's 
thought-laden verse, imd some of Tennyson’i^ will appear hot 
truly poetical ; the feeling is not adequate. Although Clough 
sometimes fails in this way, it mav mnerally be said Uiat with 
him the greater the contention of thought, the moro ibthhse is 
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the feeling transfused through it. He becomes unpoetical chiefly 
'when he becomes less eagerly intellectual when he lapses for a 
moment into mild optimism, or any form of languid content- 
ment ; or when like Wordsworth he caresses a rather too trivial 
mood ; veiy rarely when the depths of his tnind are stirred. 
He is, then, pre-eminently a philosophic poet, communicator of 
moods that depend on profound and complex trains of reflection, 
abstract and highly refined speculations, subtle intellectual per- 
ceptions, and that cannot be felt unless these are properly appre- 
hended. He is to a great extent a poet for thinkers ; but he 
moves them not as a thinker, but as a poet 

We do not mean to say that Clough was not a thinker ; but 
the term is somewhat indefinite, and in one sense he was not. 
His mind brooded over a few great questions, and was rather 
finely receptive than eagerly discursive ; he did not enjoy the 
mere exercise of thought for its own sake. This is evidenced by 
the first of the volumes before us, especially the letters, which, 
except in the rare instances where he drops to his habitual depth 
of meditation, are perhaps somewhat disappointing. There is 
humour in them, but the vein is thin ; and subtlety, perpetual 
subtlety, and from time to time a pleasant flow of characteristi- 
cally whimsical fancy ; there is also a permanent accuracy, pro- 
priety, justease of observation, remarkable in compositions so 
carelessly thrown off ; but fertility and rapid movement of ideas 
are wanting. They do not seem the work of a mind that ranges 
with pleasure and vigour over all subjects that come in its way. 
The critical essays, again, that have been republished, though 
exceedingly just, careful, and independent, and therefore always 
worth reading, are not very striking ; with the exception ' of 
occasional passages where p^ionate utterance is given to 
some great general truths £ut tiioiigh be was too much of 
a poet to care greatly for the mere exercise of the cognitive 
faculties, though no one could less have adopted the '' philo- . 
sopher^s paradox^’ of Lessing, we may still Cali nim philosophic 
from bis passionate devotion not to Search after Truth, but to 
Truth itself, absolute, exact truth. He was philosophic in his 
horror of illusions and deceptions of all kinds; in his per- 
petual watchfulness against prejudices and prepossessions; 
against the Idoli^ as &con calls them, of the Cave and the 
l^eatre, as w^hs of the Tribe and the Market-place. He 
was made for a ifree-thinker rather than a scientific inquirer. His 
skill lay in ballmcing assertion^ comparing points of view, sifting 
gold* from dross in the intellectual products presented to him, 
rejecting the rhetorical, defining the vague, paring away the 
exaggerative, reducing theory and argument to their simplest 
form, their " lowest terms.” Lumen iSiocutn,” as he calls itin 
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one of his poems, is the object of his painful search, his eager 
hope, his anxious loyalty. 

The intellectual function, then, which Clough naturally 
assumed was scepticism of the Socratic sort, scepticism occupied 
about problems on which grave practical issues depended. The 
fundamental assumptions involved in men’s habitual lines of 
endeavour, which determined their ends and guided the forma- 
tion of their rules, he was continually endeavouring to clear from 
error, and fix upon a sound basis. He would not accept either 
false solutions or no solutions, nor, unless very reluctantly, pro- 
visional solutions. At the same time, he saw just os clemrly as 
other men that the continued contemplation of insoluble pro- 
blems is not merely unpractical, but anti-practical ; and that a 
healthy and natural instinct forces most men, after a few years 
of feverish youthful agitation, resolutely to turn away from it. But 
with this instinct Clough’s fine passion for absolute truth conflicted ; 
if he saw two sides of a question, he must keep seeking a point 
of view from which they might be harmonized. In one of the 
most impressive of the poems classed in this edition as " Songs 
of Absence,” be describes his disposition 

“ To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 

TJnskilled to loosen and too weak to cleave 

but the reluctance to cleave knots, in the speculative sphere, 
does not proceed from weakness. 

It is this supreme loyalty to reason, combining and conflicting 
with the most comprehensive and profound sympathy wUh other 
elements of human nature, that constitutes the peculiar charm 
of Clough’s scepticism, and its peculiar adaptation to poetical 
expression. Towards the beliefs to which other men were led 
by their desires, he was as strongly, or more strongly, impelled 
than others ; the assertions in which they formulated their hopes 
he would gladly have made with the same cheerful dogmatism. 
His yearning for the ideal he never tried to quench or satisfy 
with aught but its nroper satisfaction ; hot meanwhile 
claims of the ceid, to M accepted as real, are paramount. He 
clings to the “beauty of liis dreams;" but — ^two and two im^e 
four. It is the painfidneas^ and yet inevitablenessof this conflict, 
the childlike simplicity and submissiveoess with which he yields 
himsdlf up to it ; the patient tenatity with whiiiii||iihe refuses -to 
quit his hold of any of the conflicting elements; ^he consistency 
with which it is carried into every department of life; th» 
strange mixture of sympathy and wmst of Sympathy with his 
fellow-creatores that necessarily accompanies it^ that makee the 
moods which he has expressed in yerse so rare, odmidex, rabtls^ 
and intense.' 
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We may classify these moods, according to a division suggested 
by this edition, into first, those of religious scepticism, where the 
philosophic impulse is in conflict with the mystical ; secondly, 
those of ethical scepticism, where it contends with habitual active 
principles ; thirdly, those where it is perplexed with the most 
clamorous and absorbing of human enthusiasms, the passion 
which forms the peculiar topic of poetry. It is this latter divi- 
sion that at once completes the consistency of Clough’s scepticism, 
and forms its most novel, original, and least understood ap|)lica- 
tion. As he himself says, not only saint and sage,^’ but also 
" poet’s dreams,” 

" Divide the light in coloured streams 

the votary of truth must seek “lumen siccum.” 

The personal history of Clough’s religious scepticism has rather 
to be guessed than known from the records of his life that lie 
before us. The memoir prefixed to the volume, written with 
great delicacy and dignity, but with an unreserve and anxious 
exactness in describing his phases of thought and feeling worthy 
of the subject and most grateful to the reader, can tell us little 
on this head. Nor do the letters that lead us up to the time 
when he must in effect have abandoned the beliefs of his child- 
hood at all prepare us for so deep a change. At Rugby he 
seems to have yielded himself entirely to the influence of Arnold, 
and to have embraced with zealous docility the view of life which . 
that remarkable man impressed so strongly, for good or for evil, 
on his more susceptible pupils. But thou^ somewhat over- 
solemn and prematurely earnest, like many Rugby boys of the 
time, he was saved from priggisbness by his perfect simplicity. 
At Balliol he shows nothing of the impulsiveness, vehemence, 
and restlessness, the spirit of dispute and revolt, which are 
supposed to precede and introauce deliberate infidelity. 
Thrown upon Oxford at the time when the “ Newmanitish 
phantasm,’^ as he calliS it, was startling and exciting Young 
England, he writes of the movement to his friends with a 
mild and sober eclecticism — a tranquil juate-miUeii temper 
which would become a dean. He is candidly observant, gives 
measured admiration for good points, notes extravagances^^ 
suggests the proper antidotes, seems disposed, on the whale, to 
keep out of the ^mosphere of controversy and devote himself to 
his studies. Nothing could give smoother promise of untroubled 
orthodoxy. It is true that he speaks of being “ exhausted by 
the vortex of philosophism f and be must have been much more 
powerfully innuenced by Newmanism than these letters indicate. 
He said afterwardi^ that for two years of this time he ha^ been 
“ like a straw drawn up the vortex of a chimney.” His mind 
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seems habitually to have been swayed by large^ slow, deep sea 
currents, the surface remaining placid, even tame; such a 
steady hidden movement it seems to have been that floated him 
away from his old moorings of belief Gradually or suddenly the 
theologico juridical, ecclesiastico-mystical dialectics that went 
on around him became shadowy and unreal ; all his religious 
needs, hopes, aspirations remaining the same, a new view of the 
universe, with slowly accumulating force, impressed itself irre- 
sistibly on his mind, with which not only the intellectual beliefs 
entwined with these needs and aspirations seemed incompatible, 
but even these latter fundamentally incongruous. And thus 
began a conflict between old and new that was to last his life, 
the various moods of which the scries of his religious poems, 
solemn, passionate, and ironical, accurately expresses * 

Perhaps the first characteristic that we notice in these is their 
rare reality and spontaneity. We feel that they are uttered, 
just as they appear, from an inner necessity ; there was no choice 
to say them or not to say them. With some poets religious un- 
belief or doubt seems an abiding attitude of intellect, but only 
occasionally to engross the heart; their utterances have the 
gusty force of transitory passion, not the vitality of permanent 
feeling. But with Clough it is different : the whole man is in 
the poems, they spring from the very core of his being. The 
levity of some of them is as touching as the solemnity of others ; 
it is a surface-mood, showing explored depths beneath it, in 
which an unrestful spirit finds momentary relief. Another 
characteristic is, that over the saddest cries of regret and 
struggles of checked aspiration is spread a certain tranquillity — 
not of hope, still less of despair, but a tranquillity that has some- 
thing Aristotelian in it, the tranquillity of intellectual contem- 
plation. It is curious, for example, to contrast the imperishable 
complaint of Alfred de Musset 
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** Quand j’ai oonnu la verite, 

J’ai cru quo c’etait une amie ; 

Quand je Tai comprise et aentie, 

J’en etais dej& degouM;*’ 

with Clough’s, 

It fortifies mj soul to know 
Tliat though 1 perish, Truth is so.” 

The known order of the world, even without the certainty of 
a personal Qod, source or correlate of that order, afforded some- 
what of philosophic satisfaction, however little it could content 
the yearnings of his soul. It was a sort of tei^rajirma, on which 
he could set his feet, while his eyes gazed with patient scrutiny 
into the unanswering void. Further, we remark in these moods 
their balanced, complex character ; there is either a solemn re- 
conciliation of conflicting impulses, or a subtle and shifting sug- 
gestion of different points of view. Specimens of the former are 
two hymns (as we may call them), headed '‘Qui laborat orat,” 
and ufAvoo av/ivo^; they attempt to reconcile the intellectual re- 
solve to retain clear vision with religious self-abandonment. The 
latter of these has a little too much intellectual subtlety and 
academic antithesis; but the former is one of Clough’s most 
perfect productions ; there is a deep pathos in the restrained 
passion of worship, and the clear-cut exactness of phrase, as it 
belongs to the very essence of the sentiment, enhances the 
dignity of the style. Somewhat similar in feeling, but more 
passionate and less harmonious, is the following fragment 

O let me loVe my love unto myself alone, 

And know iny knowledge to the world unknown : 

No witness to the virion call, 

Beholding, unbehel^ of all ; 

And worship Thee, with Thee withdrawn apart. 

Whoe’er, whate’er Thou art. 

Within the closest veil of mine own inmost heart. 

* • • • t 

Better it were, thou sayest, to consent : 

Feast while we may, and live ere life be spent ; 

Close up clear eyes, and call the unstable sure, 

The unlovely lovely, and the filthy pure ; 

In self-belyings, self-deceivings roll, ,, 

And lose in Action, Passion, Talk, the soul.* 

Nay, better far to mark off so much air. 

And call it Heaven : place bliss and glory there ; 

Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky. 

And say, what is not will be by-and-bye.” 

Sometimes the intellectual, or as we have called it, philoso- 
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phical element, shows itself in a violence of sincerity that seems 
reckless, but is rather, to use a German word, riicksichtslos ; it 
disregards other considerations, not from blind impulse but deep 
conviction. The tone of the poem is then that of one walking 
firmly over red-hot ploughshares, and attests at once the passion 
and the painfulneira of looking facts in the face. In the fine 
poem called “ Easter Day” (where a full sense of the fascination 
of the Christian story and the belief in immortality depending 
on it, and of the immensity of its loss to mankind, confiicts with 
scientific loyalty to the modem explanation of it), the intensity 
of the blended feeling fuses a prosaic material into poetry very 
remarkably. 

** What if the women, ere the dawn was grey, 

Saw one or more great angels, as they say, 

(Angels or Him himself) ? Yet neither there, nor then. 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 

Hath he appeared to Peter or the Ten ; 

Nor, save in thunderous terror, to blind Saul ; 

Save in an after Gospel and late Creed, 

He is not risen, indeed 
« Christ is not risen. 

* « • * « 

As circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumour changeful, vague, importunate, and loud. 

From no determined centre, or of fact 
Or authorship exact, 

Which no man can deny 
Nor verify. 

So spread the wondrous fame : 

He all the same 

Lay senseless, mouldering^lcw : 

He was not risen, no — 

Christ was not risen ! 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

As of the unjust, also of the just ; 

Yea of that Just one, too ! 

This is the one sad Gospel that is true, 

Christ is not risen I 

The complex and balanced state of Clough’s moods shows 
itself in an iroilv unlike the irony of any other writer ; it is so 
subtle, frequently fading to a mere shade, and so all -pervading. 
In the midst of apparently most earnest expression of any view, 
it surprises us with a suggestion of the impossibility that that 
view should be adequate ; sometimes it shifts from one side of a 
question to the other, so that it is impossible to tell either from 
uirect expression or ironical [suggestion what tiie writer!s ded- 
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sion on the whole is. In some of the later stanzas of the poem 
we have quoted the irony becomes very marked, as where the 
Men of Galilee^^ are addressed 

“ Ye poor deluded youths, go home, 

Mend the old nets ye lefb to roam, 

Tie the split oar, patch the torn sail : 

It was indeed an ^ idle tale,’ 

He was not risen.” 

Tho truth is, that though Clough from time to time attempts to 
reconcile and settle, his deepest conviction is that all settlement 
is premature. We meet continually phrases like the 

Believe it not, yet leave it not, 

And wait it out, O man,” 

of one of his earlier poems. To use a favourite image of his, the 
universe, by our present arithmetic, comes to much less than we 
had fondly imagined. Our arithmetic is sound, and must be 
trusted ; in fact, it is the only arithmetic we have got Still the 
disappointing nature of the result (and let us never pretend to 
ourselves that it is not disappointing) may be taken as some 
evidence of its incompleteness. 

This irony assumes a peculiar tone when it is directed to 
vulgar, shallow, unworthy states of mind. It is not that Clough 
passionately repudiates these, and takes up a censorial position 
o utside and over against them ; these, too, are facts, common 
and important facts of humanity ; huma/iii nihil — not even 
Philistinism — a ae alienum pvlat. His contempt for them is 
deep, but not bitter ; indeed, so far from bitter that a dull pious 
ear may misperceive in it an unpleasing levity. His mode of 
treating them is to present them in extreme and bald simplicity, 
so that the mind recoils from them. A penetrating ol^erver 
describes something like this as a part of Clough’s conversational 
manner. “ He had a way,” says Mr. Bagehot, “ of presenting 
your own view to you, so that you saw what it came to, and 
that you did not like it.” A good instance of this occurs in an 
unfinished poem, called the “Shadow” (published in this edition 
for the first time). We quote the greater part of it, as it also 
exemplifies Clough’s powerful, though sparingly exercised, imagi- 
nation; which here, from the combination of sublimity and 
•quaintness, reminds one of Richter, only that we have antique 
severity instead of romantic profuseness : — 

“ 1 dreamed a dream : I dreamt that I espied, 

Upon a stone that was not rolled aside, 

A Shadow sit Upon a grav6-<*a Shade, 
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As thin, as unsubstantial, as of old 
Came, the Greek poet toid, 

To lick the life-blood in the trench Ulysses made — 

As pale, as thin, and said : 

* I am the Resurrection of the Dead. 

The night is past, the morning is at hand. 

And 1 must in my proper semblance stand. 

Appear brief space and vanish, — listen, this is true, 

1 am that Jesus whom they slew.* 

And shadows dim, I dreamed, the dead apostles came, 
And bent their heads for sorrow and for shame — 
Sorrow for their great loss, and shame 
For what they did in that vain name. 

And in long ranges far behind there seemed 

Pale vapoury angel forms ; or was it cloud P that kept 

Strange watch ; the women also stood beside and wept. 

And Peter spoke the word : 

‘ O my own Lord, 

What is it we must do P 
Is it then all untrue ? 

Did we not see, and hear, and handle Thee, 

Yea, for whole hours 
Upon the Mount in Galilee, 

On the lake shore, and here at Bethanj^ 

When Thou ascended to Thy God and ours P’ 

And paler still became the distant cloudy 
And at the word the women wept aloud. 

And the Shade answered, ‘ What ye say 1 know not ; 
But it is true 

1 am that Jesus whom they slew. 

Whom ye have preached, but in what way I know not.* 

# • • • • 

And the great World, it chanced, came by that way, 
And stopped, and looked, and spoke to the police. 

And said the thing, for order’s sake and peace. 

Must certainly must be suppressed, the nuisance cease. 
His wife and daughter must have where to pray, 

And whom to pray to, at the least one day 
In seven, and something sensible to say. 

Whether the fact so many years ago 
Had, or not, happened, how was he to know P 
Yet h^ad always heard that it was so. 

As for himself, perhaps it was idi one ; 

And yet Be found it not unpleasant, too. 

On Sunday '^orning in the roomy )^w. 

To see the tlHng with such decorum done* ' 

As ibr himself, perhaps it was all one ) 
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Yet on one’s death-bed all men always said 
It was a comfortable thing to think upon 
The atonement and the resurrection of the dead. 

So the ^reat World as having said his say, 

Unto his country-house pui*sued his way. 

And on the grave the Shadow sat all day. 

The efifect of the latter part is like that of stripping an un- 
comely body, familiar to us as respectably draped and costumed, 
and showing it without disgufse or ornament. That the world^' 
has never seen himself in this nakedness we feel : but we also 
feel that here is the world which we know. The two lines before 
the three last show the felicitous audacity with which Olough 
sometimes manages metre : nothing could more sharply give 
the shallowness of the mood in contrast with the solemnity 
of the subject than the careless glibness of the lines 

It was a comfortable thing to think upon 
The atonement and the resurrection of the dead.” 

The longest of the religious poems is an unfinished one called 
the ” Mystery of the Fall."* The fundamental idea seems to be 
this. The legend of the Fall represents a permanent and uni- 
versal element of human feeling, the religious conviction of sin, 
but only one element : the beliefs corresponding to it, even if in- 
tuitive consciousness is relied upon as their evidence, are not 
affirmed by the sum total of valid consciousness — taking ‘ Sun- 
day and work-days" together. Not only do our practical neces- 
sities and active impulses require and generate other conceptions 
of the universe which seem incompatible with the religious, but 
the latter is unsatisfying in itself: the notions of perfect creation,* 
lapse, wrath, propitiation, though they correspond to a part of 
our religious experience, yet do not content our religious feeling 
as an adequate account of the relation of God *to man. This 
Clough has tried to express, keeping the framework of the old 
legend, in dialogues between Adam, Eve, Cain, and Abel after ex- 

S ulsion from the garden. The transitions and blendings of the 
ifferent moods are given with a close and subtle fidelity to psycho- 
logical truth : and this putting of new wine into old bottles is 
perhaps justified by the prominence in human history of the 
Hebrew l^end. There is no reason why Adam and his family 
should not be permanent machinery for serious fable, as Jove 
and his subordinates are for burlesque. Still the incongruity be- 
tween the modern moods (and especially the perfect self-con- 
sciousness accompanying them) and the antique personages and 
incidents is here too whimsical : and, for ^etry, the thought is 
too predominant^ and the feeling not sufficiently intense ; to 
some parts of the subject^ as the murder of Abel^ Clough's imagi-- 
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nation is inadequate : and on the whole the result is interesting 
rather than successful, and we doubt whether the poem could 
ever have been completed so as to satisfy the author's severe 
self-criticism. 

We take a very different view of the other unfinished long 
poem, Dipsychus.” If it had received the author’s final touches, 
a few trivialities and whimsicalities would no doubt have been 
pruned away : but we doubt whether the whole could have bcien 
much improved. It has certain gilave defects which seem to us 
irremovable, and we should rank it as a work of art below 
either of his hexameter poems. There is not sufficient move- 
ment or evolution in it ; the feeling is too purely egoistic to keep 
up our sympathies so long ; and it is not sufficiently framed. 
The Venetian scenes in which the dialogue goes on, though 
appropriate to some of the moods, have no particular connexion 
with the most important : whereas in “ Amours de voyage/’ and 
still more in the Bothie,” the harmonizing of external and in- 
ternal presentments is admirably managed. At the same time 
the composition is one of great interest. The stress of feeling is 
so sustained, the changes and fluctuations of mood are given with 
such perfect propriety, the thought and expression are so bold 
and novel yet free from paradox, so subtle without a particle of 
mere ingenuity. The blank verse too in parts, though only in 
parts, seems to have been carefully studied, and, though a little 
too suggestive of Elizabethan models, to attain a really high pitch 
of excellence. Perhaps no other poem of Clough’s has so de- 
cidedly this one ‘note’ of genilis, that its utterances are at 
once individual and universal, revealing the author to the reader, 
and at the same time the reader to himself. 

The constructive idea of the poem, which is a dialogue between 
a man and an attendant spirit, is taken of course from Faust. But 
Goethe (as hi^ half-apologetic prologue hints) sacrificed some- 
thing in adapting his idea to the conditions of drama : and the 
issues in Clough’s debate are so much finer, that we feel nothing 
imitative in his development of the conception. The suggestions 
of the spirit are never clearly fiendish in tbernsrives; with much 
skill their fiendishness is made to lie in their relation to the 
man’s thoughts. The spirit, in fact, is the “spirit of th^wolld/’ 
and the close of the debate is not between clear right and wrong 
(however plausible wrong), but between two sides oS ^ really 
difficult question, how far in acting on society roles and courses 
repugnant to the soul’s ideal are to be adop^. . 'True to him- 
self, Clough does not decide ouestion ; and though hm sym- 

E athies are on the side of the idei^ never know quite how far 

e would pronounce against the fiend. 

The second part of &e poem it almost toe fragnmfitl^ to dis- 
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cuss. In it the man appears at the close of a successful career, 
haying been attuned and attempered to the world by an immoral 
liaison. How far this means is justified by that end seems to us 
a disagreeable specialization of the general problem of the first 
part, much more easy to decide. It is worked out however with 
much force. Several songs included in this poem were in the 
first edition published separately ; by a great mistake, we cannot 
b^ut think, as they have more force and beauty in their original 
setting ; and it was a little unfair to Clough (though less than 
might be expected) to publish his fiend's utterances as his. own. 

We turn now to what we may call the amatory scepticism. 
This is a more proper subject of poetry, as thought here is in no 
danger of being too predominant over feeling ; at the same time 
it is more novel and original, as on no subject do poets in general 
less allow thought to interfere with feeling. Poets, in fact, are 
the recognised preachers of the divinity, eternity, omnipotence of 
Love. It is true that with some of them fits of despair alternate 
with enthusiasm, and they proclaim that Love is an empty 
dream : but the notion of scrutinizing the enthusiasm sympathe- 
tically, yet scientifically, and estimating the precise value of its 
claims and assertions, probably never entered into any poetic soul 
before Clough. Nor is it less alien to the habits of ordinary 
humanity. That the lover's state is a frenzy, innocuous indeed, 
delightful, perhaps even laudable as a part of nature's arrange- 
ments for carrying on the affairs of the world, but still a frenzy ; 
that we all go into it and come out of it, take one view of things 
in general when in it and another when out of it : is what prac- 
tical people accept with more or less playful or cynical acquiescence. 
Poets have a licence to take an opposite view, in fact we should 
be disappointed if they did not ; but we listen to them not for 
truth but for pleasant illusion. It will be seen how impossible 
it was for Clough's nature to acquiesce in this. Goethe sings of 

“,Den Drang nach Wahrheit mid die Lust am Trug** 

as part of the poet's endowment. It was Clough's peculiarity, 
perhaps his defect^ as a poet, tha the had not the " Lust am Trug." 
He feels the rapture that illusion gives, he quotes more than once 
witlrsympathy 

“ Wen Gott hetriigt ist wohl betrogen," 

but such wohl" he could not himself appropriate. Nor could 
he serenely separate idea from fact, as his friend Emerson does 
in the followingfassage. ^ 

<< And the first condition [of painting Love] is, that we must leave 
a too close and lingering adherence to the actual, to facts. . . . 
Every thing ia beautiful seen firem the point jof theintoUeot. But all 
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is sour, if seen as ex])orience. Details are always meinnclioly : tlio 
plan is seemly and noble. It is strange how painful is the actual 
world, — the painful kingdom of time and place. There dwells care 
and canker and fear. With thought, with the ideal, is immortal 
hilarity, the rose of joy.” 

This well illustrates by contrast the fundamental mood of 
Clough. For his imagination at any time thus to abandon terra 
fi/rma and console itself with cloudland would have been impos- 
sible. The fascination of the ideal was as strong for him as for 
other poets, but not stronger than the necessity of making it 
real. Hence in that period of youthful forecast and partial ex- 
perience of passion, in which the finest love-fancies of most poets 
are woven, he perpetually feels the need of combining clear vision 
with exaltation. He keeps questioning Love as to what it really 
is, whence it comes, whither it goes : he demands a transcendental 
evaluation of it. 

“ Whence are 3*6, vague desires ? 

Whence are ye ? 

From seats of bliss above, 

Where angels sing of love. 

From subtle airs around. 

Or from the vulgar ground ; 

Whence are ye, vague desires ? 

Whence are ye P” 

Is love spiritual or earthly V* is the passionate perplexity that 
tinges many of his songs. Or if this pearl of great price is to be 
found on earth, how shall we know it from its counterfeits, by 
what criterion discern the impulses that lead us to the true and 
the false ? In one of the finer passages of the Mari Magno"' 
tales, this longing for direction is uttered. 

Beside the wishing gate which so they name, 

’Mid northern hills to me this fancy came, 

A wish I formed, my wish I thus expressed : 

Would I could tvish my whhee all to rest^ 

And know to tcish the wish that were the best ! 

Oh for some winnowing wind, to the empty air 
This chaff of easy sympathies to bear 
Far off, and leave me of myself aware I 
While thus this over-health deludes me still, 

So willing that I know not what I will ; 

Oh for some friend or more than friend austere 
To make me know myself and make me fear! 

Oh for some touch, too noble to be kino. 

To awake to life the mind within the mind.” 

But if love be after all only a wondrous animal delight in which 
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nature’s periodic blossoming culminates, the philosophic spirit, 
however deep its yearning, cannot submit to it, but has to con- 
template it from the outside with tender and curious sympathy. 
This mood tinged with playfuln^ inspired the charming song in 
which he describes how he 

“ Watched in pleasant Kensington 
A ’prentice and a maid. 

^ That Sunday morning’s April glow, 

How should it not impart 
A stir about the veins that flow 
To feed the youthful heart?” 

* 

The rapture of this sympathetic contemplation is expressed in 
“Amours de Voyage.’’ 

“ All as I go on my way, I behold them consorting' and coupling; 
Faithful it seems and fond : very fond, very possibly faithful, 

All as I go on my way with a love and contentment unmingled. 
Life is beautiful, Eustace, and could we eliminate wholly 
This vile hungering impulse, this demon within us of craving, 

Life were beatitude, living a perfect divine satisfaction.” 

This leads us to the deepest issue of all — ^a thoroughly Platonic 
problem. Be this love as noble as it may, is its exaltation com- 
patible with clear vision ? Does not this individualized enthu- 
siasm of necessity draw away from the centrality of view and 
feeling after which the philosophic spirit aspires? Is it not 
uaworthy of us, for any pleasure’s sake, to be tricked by its 
m%ic and take its coloured light for white ? 

But we are tired of reducing to prose the various phases of 
this subtle blending and conflict of enthusiasms. As expressed 
by Clough they have the perfect vitality and reality of all his 
moods. None of these perplexities are arbitrarily sought ; the 
questions raised must each have been raised and decided by 
many human beings since self-consciousness began. If no poet 
has uttered them before, it is because in most men the state of 
mind in which they were felt is incompatible with the flow of 
feeling that poetry requires. Clough’s nature was, perhaps, de- 
ficient in passion, but it had a superabundant tenderness and 
susceptibility to personal influence, which made him retain the 
full feeling of personal relations while giving free scope to his 
sceptical intellect. 

In one of the two long hexameter poems published in his life- 
time, “ Amours de Voyage, Clough has given a dramatic em- 
bodiment to . the motives that we have been analysing. The 
poem is skilfully composed. ^ Thoroughly apprehending the 
aversion which practioaf humanity feels for these perplexil^ he 
(Tdl. XOII. No. OLXXXIL-^Nbw Sbbisb, Vol. XXXYL No. IL 0 0 
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somewhat exaggerates the egotism of the kero of the piece to 
whom he attributes them, handles him with much irony through • 
out, and inflicts a severe but appropriate Nemesis at the close. 
The caricature in Claude^’ is so marked that we are not sur- 
prised that Clough, the least egoistical of men, was indignant 
when a friend appeared to take the poem as an account of the 
author's own experiences. " I assure you,” he writes, that it is 
extremely not so.” Still this attitude of the author could not 
reconcile the public to a hero who fas the motto has it) doutait 
de tout, de V amour. That the poem never attained the 

success of the “Bothie” we are not surprised. It has not the 
unique presentations of external nature which give such a charm 
to the earlier poem : it wants also the buoyant and vivacious 
humour which is so exuberant in the Bothie, and of which the 
fountain in Clough's latter years seems almost to have dried up. 
But it shows greater skill in blending and harmonizing different 
threads of a narrative, and a subtler management of the evolution 
of moods ; it has deeper psychological interest, and in its best 
passages a rarer, more original imagination. The Amour” is 
very closely interwoven with the incidents of the French siege of 
Rome (of which, by the way, Clough's letters give us interesting 
details) so that the two series of events togather elicit A complete 
and consistent self* revelation of the hero. The amative dubita- 
tions turn principally on two points — the immense issues that de- 
pend on amative selection compared with the arbitrary casual 
manner in which circumstances determine it, and the imperious 
claim of passion for a concentration of interest which to the 
innermost, most self-conscious, self is profoundly impossible. 
These play into one another in the following very characteristic 
passage. 

** Juxtaposition, in fine ; and what is juxtaposition P 
Look you, we travel along in the railway carriage or steamer, 

And, pour passer U temps^ till the tedious journey he ended, 

Lay aside paper or book, to talk with the girl that is next one ; 

And, pour passer le tempSy with the terminus all but in prospect, 
Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven. 

Ah, did we really accept with a perfect heart the illusion f 
Ah, did we really believe that the Present indeed is the Only ! 

Or .through all transmutation, all shock and convulsion of passion, 
Feel we could carry undimmed, unextinguished, the 1%)^ of our 
knowledge ! 

* • • • • 

But for the steady fore-setfse of a freer and larger existent, 

Think you that man could consent to be circumscribed ^re Into 
action ? 

Pui for assurance veithin of a limitless ocews UsmSp el'ei; 
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Whose great trmguil depths unconscious the wind^tost surface 
Breaks into ripples of trouble that come and change and endure 
not , — • 

But that in this, of a truth, we have our being, and know it, 

Think you we men could submit to live and move as we do here P 
Ah, but the women — Q-od bless them ! they don’t think at all about it« 
Yet we must eat and drink as you say. And as limited beings 
^ Scarcely can hope to attain upon earth to an actual abstract, 

Leaving to God contemplation, to His hands knowledge confiding, 
Sure that in us if it perish, in Him it abideth and dies not. 

Let us in His sight accomplish our petty particular doings,-— 

Yes, and contented sit down to the victual that He has provided.” 

The three lines that we have italicized seem to us almost 
perfect specimens of the English Hexameter, showing the extreme 
flexibility which the metre has in Clough’s hands, and his 
only, and none of the over-accentuation which neither he nor any 
one else can generall}^ avoid. Very opposite opinions have been 
delivered as to the merits of this hexameter. Some most appre- 
ciative readers of the poems declare that they read them con- 
tinually under protest ; that no interest in the subject and .no 
habit can make the metre tolerable. Mr. Arnold, however, on 
this subject an especially Bhadamanthine critic, considers the 
success of Clough’s experiment to be so decided as to form an 
important contribution to the question (which has occupied a 
most disproportionate amount of human intellect in our time), 
How Homer is to be translated ? We do not take either view. 
We think Clough’s metre, as he uses it, felicitous ; but we do not 
think that this proves anything as to the appropriateness of the 
hexameter for translating Homer, or for any other application of 
Uhe grand style.* Clough has not naturalized the metre. 
He has given it ease, but not simplicity ; he has not tried to 

f ive it simplicity, and therefore he has succeeded with it. All 
nglish hexameters written quite aii edrieux seem to us to fail ; 
the line ou^t to be unconscious of being a hexameter, and yet 
never is. But Clough’s line is, and is meant to be, conscious, of 
being a hexameter : it is always suggestive of and allusive to the 
ancient serious hexameters, with a *faint but a deliberate air of 
burlesque, a wink implying that the bard is singing academically 
to an academical audience, and catering for their artifickl 
tastes in versification. This academic flavour suits each poem 
in a different way. It harmonizes with the Oxonian studies of 
the Bothie and here, indeed, the faint burlesque inseparable 
from the metre becomes from time to time distinct mock-heroic. 
In "Amours de Voyage,’' it suits the over-culture, artificial 
refinement of the hero% mind lihe is, we mny say, in his ab- 
normal dhfficulties of ^on and emotion, a scholastic or academic 

CO 2 
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personage. In short the metre seems to belong to a style full 
of characteristic selfconscious humour such as Clough has sus- 
tained through each of the poems ; and we cannot analyse its 
effect separately. Clough we know thought differently ; but we 
are forced to regard this as one instance out of many where a 
poet takes a wrong view of his own work. His experiment of 
translating Homer into similar hexameters is nearly as much a 
failure as Mr. Arnold’s, or any other ; and his still bolder ex- 
periment of writing hexameters by quantity and not accent 
results, in spite of the singular care and even power with which 
it is executed, in a mere monstrosity. 

We consider then that it was a happy instinct that led him 
to the metre of the “ Bothie.” In more ordinary metres he often 
shows a want of mastery over the technicalities of verse-writing. 
He has no fertility of rhymes, he is monotonous, be does not 
avoid sing-song, he wearies us with excessive, almost puerile, 
iterations and antitheses. It is very remarkable, therefore, how 
in this new metre, self-chosen, he rises to the occasion, how in- 
ventive he is of varied movements, felicitous phrases, and pleasant 
artifices of language, how emphatically yet easily the sound is 
adapted to the sense, in a way which no metre but blank verse 
in the hands of a master could rival. Another evidence of the 
peculiar fitness of this instrument for his thought is the amount that 
he can pack without effort into his lines ; as e.g. in the following 
description of one of the members of the Oxford reading-party — 

“ Author forgotten and silent of currentest phrase and fancy. 

Mute and exuberant by turns, a fountain at intervals playing, 

. Mute and abstracted, or strong and abundant as rain in the tropics ; 
Studious, careless of dress, inobservant, by smooth persuasions 
Lately decoyed into kilt through example of Hope and the Piper, 
Ho2>e an Antinous man, Hyperion of calves the Piper.” 

It is hard to imagine so much said so shortly in any other style. 

The flexibility of the metre aids in bringing out another great 
excellence of these poems ; the ease and completeness with which 
character is exhibited. There is not one of the personages of 
the ‘‘ Bothie," or even of Amoum de Voyage," where the sketch- 
mg is much slighter, whose* individuality is not as thoroughly 
impressed upon us as if they had been ddineated in a three- 
volume novel by Mr. Trollope. We are made to understand by 
most happily selected touches, . and delicately illustrative phrases, 
not only what they are in themselves, but precisely how they 
affect one another. It becomes as impossible for us to attribute 
a remembered remark to the wrong j^mpn as it frould be. in a 
play of S^kespeare. To say that Clougb^s dramatic faculty was 
strong might convey a wrong impression, as we imagme that 
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he was ^uite devoid of the power of represeating a scene of 
vivid action ] but the power of forming distinct conceptions of 
character, and expressing them with the few touches that poetry 
allows, is one of the gifts for displaying which we may regret 
that he had not ampler scope. 

The descriptions of natural scenery in the Bothie form pro- 
bably the best-known and most popular part of Clough^s poetry. 
In this, as in some of his most important poetical characteristics, 
he may be called, in spite of great differences^ a true disciple of 
Wordsworth. His admiration for the lattev appears to have 
beeb always strongly marked ; and one of the more interesting 
of the prose remains now published is an essw on Wordsworth, 
perhaps somewhat meagre, but showing profound appreciation, 
together with the critical propriety and exactness of statement 
characteristic of Clough. His simplicity, sincerity, gravity, are 
all Wordsworthian ; but especially his attitude towards nature. 
Through a manner of description quite different we trace the 
rapt receptive mood, the unaffected self-abandonment, the 
anxious fidelity of reproduction, which Wordsworth has taught to 
many disciples, but to no other poet so fully. 

In the essay referred to we find a view of Wordsworth’s 

S oetical merits, which to many persons will appear paradoxical, 
ut which seems to us perfectly true, and applicable to some 
extent to Clough himself. He says that Wordsworth, the famous 
prefaces notwithstanding, — 

“ really derives from style and diction his chief and special charm 
. . . . “ he bestowed infinite toil and labour upon his poetic style ; in 
the nice and exquisite felicities of poetic diction he specially 
passed his contemporaries : and his scrupulous and painstaking spjnt, 
in this particular, constitutes one of his special virtues as a poet. He 
has not the vigour and heartiness of Scott or the force and sweep and 
fervour of Byron : but that permanent beauty of expression, that har- 
mony between thought and word, which is the condition of ^ immortal 
verse,’ they did not, I think — and Wordsworth did — take pains to 
attain. There is hardly anything in Byron and Scott which in another 
generation people will not think they can say over again quite as well, 
and more agreeably and familiarly for themselves : there is nothi^ 
which, it will be plain, has in Scott or Byron’s way of putting i^ 
attained the one form which of all others truly belongs to it : whiob 
any new attempt will, at the very utmost, merely successfully repeat. 
For poetry, like science, has its final precision ; and there are expres- 
sions of poetic knowledge which can no more be re-written than could 
the elements of geometry. There are pieces of poetic language which, 
try as men will, they will simply have to recur to, dnd confess that it 
has been done before them*?’ 

And he goes on to say that ^^people talk about style ae i£ it 
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were a mere accessory, the uuneeded but pleasing omameot, the 
mere put ou dress of the substantial beings who without it is 
much the same as with it : whereas really some of the hipest 
truths are only expressible to us by style, only apprecialM as 
indicated by manner." 

With all this we agree : but it seems to us that twononditaons 
are necessary for the success in style spoken of, and that Clough 
has only given one. In order to attain it, a man must be con* 
scious of very definite characteristic' moods, and must have ooi^> 
deuce in them, tghe an in'.erest in and value their definite 
characteristics ; then in expressing them he must work with a 
patient^ single-minded effort to adapt the expresrion to the mood, 
earing always for the latter more than for the former. This was 
certamly the manner of Clough’s composition, and hence many 
nf bis poetic utterances have, as be phrases it, “ final precision.” 
We do not mean to compare their effect to Wwdsworth’s. 
Clough has none of the prophetic dignity of his master, of the 
latter's orgammusic he has not even an echo : and he fiir sur- 
passes him in subtlety. There is a peculiar combination of 
simplicity and subtlety in his best things, the simjfdicity beu^as 
it were the final result and outcome of the subtlety, so that the 
presence of the latter is felt and not distinctly recognised, which 
we find in no other poet except Goethe. It is this combination 
that fits him for his peculiar function of rendering conscious the 
feelings that pass half unconsciously through ordinary minds, 
without seriously modifying them. There is a pretty instance of 
this in an idyllic song which we will quote. Most of the song is 
rather commonplace ; a peasant girl driving she-goats homeward 
thjpks alternately of the scene, and of her aWnt lover. Suddenly 
we are surprised with this very Cloughian sentiment. 

“ Or may it be that I sludl find my mate. 

And M retumiag see himself too late P 
For vtorh we must, smd whet we see, we see. 

And Ood he knows, and what must be, must he. 

When sweethearts wander far away me.” 

The excellence of the Hues that we have italicized we should do: 
scribe paradoxically by eaying that (heir naXvetd is at once p^ 
feet, and, as ni^vete, inmossible. 

On the other hand, if Clough has many of Wordewortiife ex- 
Muences, he certainly has his fiill share of the cognate defe(^ 
It » natural, perhaps, to the man who values the individuf^J^y of 
ms thought and feeling so much as to spend great pare ott ite,^ 
pressi<»>, to want the power of disonminatioig .between . 1^$^ 
pmts of it that are, and those T^ich aro not worth expt^n|^ 
certainly Clough has not, any mote thaa lua .innite#; 
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tive faculty that leads to the sustained elevatit>a and db- 
taskcticQ wfaieh we expect firom a great poet, and which the 
^option of a simple manner renders ])eodaarlj' indispensable. 
Commonplace thought and feeling in strikingly ample language 
does not znfdEe, perhaps, more really wortmm poetry than 
commonplace thought and feeing in ornate language ; but its 
worthle^^ is more patent There is this one advantage, that 
the critic is not forced to dwell upon it : no one’s taste is per-, 
verted, except perhaps in the first charm of the poet’s novelty. 
No one now pretends to admire the dulness and twaddle m 
Wordsworth ; and in Clough even more than in Wordsworti;^ the 
expression rises and foils with the matter : the dullest and most 
trivial things are the worst put. We will only say that the 
genius of twaddle, which often hovers near his muse, makes its 
presence especially felt in his last poems, the "Mari Magno” 
t^ex These must, of course, be jn^ed as unfinished produo* 
tions ; but no retouching could have enabled them to rank very 
high as poetry. They ore easy, pleasant, even edifying reading, 
and they essentially want effectiveness. They are written in 
obvious emulation of Crabbe; and in a natural and faiUiful 
homeliness of style, which occasionally becomes a transparent 
medium for a most impressive tenderness, they cmtainly rival 
Crabbe ; but their general level is much lower. The charm of 
Crabbe, when he is not tender, lies in the combination of unob- 
trusive dignity, and a certain rustic raciness and pregnancy, with 
a fair share of the artificial point and wit that properly belong to 
the Popian measure. Clough has nothing of this ; and though 
in the best passages his characteristic fineness (ff a^^rdienmn 
makes amende on the dead levels of narration the style is mnch 
inferior to Crabbe’s : its blankness is glaring. In the first tale 
e^cially the genius of twaddle reigns supreme ; it reminds us 
of — we will not say the worst, for it has no bad ta^ but — ^tbe 
second-rate pensions of Coventry Patmore. 

The mferiority of these poems is due, as we b^oce Innted, to 
a deeper cause than a temporary defect of vigovv or a mistdken 
expenment of style. It is evident that we hai^ here Clot^ 
witiaout his pecuuar inspiration — his talent, we ^y Say, but not 
hibgenina As artist he is noteworthy — ^bis ^wochietiion hod 
many high 4|ualities, viewed as technically as possible ; it is . 
however, as a mere ar^t, but as an iitterer ci pe^liar yet re|^ 
sentative moods, tiist he has dm power to excite o«r deepest 
interest. But dieee moods are the moods, in die mmn, of youth; 
and w^n Cloi^h, after a period of mofe than nmauv pro* 
Isooed adidesoent^ finally adopted the adalit aitfituae 
ward" lifo, thm ceasml to dominate his habitual tho^l^t, 
and fe^g. Not ^t any abrupt tbaage shows fttelir 
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in him. There were two tempers singularly entwined in him 
throughout: his letters for the most part present a striking 
contrast to the contemporary poems. In the latter we find 
chiefly absorbing effort after an ideally clear vision, a perfect 
solution of problems : in the former mild practical wisdom, serene 
submission to the imperfections of life, cheerful acquiescence in 
Hhe best under the cireumstancea^ And this quieter tone 
naturally grew upon him. Not that he could ever separate 
speculation from practice, or in either sphere settle down into 
smooth commonplace : but he grew tired of turning over the web 
of commonplace notions and rules, and showing their seamy side : 
he set himself rather to solve and settle instead of raising and 
exposing difficultiea At the same time the sincerity which had 
led him to emphasize his passionate perplexities, still kept him 
from exaggerating his triumph over them : he attains no fervour 
of confident .hope, nor expansion of complacent optimism: he 
walks in the twilight, having adapted his eyes to it somewhat, 
but he does not mistake it for dawn. Whether in such twilight 
he would ever have seemed to see with sufficient clearness to 
impel him to utter his vision to the world, is doubtful : at any 
rate the utterance would, we imagine, have taken ^ prosaic and 
not a poetical form. He was looking at life steadily till he could 
see it whole : aspiring, as he says in an early poem, 

“ To bring some worthy thing 
For waiting souls to see.** 

But the very loftiness of this aspiration, and the severity with 
which he would have judged his own claims to be a teacher, 
incline us to think that he would never have uttered the final 
outcome of his lifers thought What he wished to do for the 
world no one has yet done : we have scarcely reason to believe 
that he could have done it : and he would have been content to 
do nothing less. His provisional views, the temporary substitutes 
for ' demonstrated faith’ by which he was content to walk, he 
would hardly have cared to publish. That they would, however, 
have been interesting, we can see from the only fragment of them 
that the editor has been able to give us, a paper ouv “ The Beli- 
gious^Tradition.’’ From this, as it illustrates a different side of 
Clough^s mind to that on which we have been led chiefly to 
dwell, we will conclude by quoting some extracts : — 

^‘The more a man feels the value, the tfueim^port, of the moral 
^d religious teaching which passes am<mg us by the name of 
Christianity, the more will he hesitate to - base it upon those 
foundations which, as a scholar, he feels to be unstable, 
manu^ripte are doubtful, records may be unauthentic, c^ticism 
18 feeble, historical facts must be left uncertain, .^ven jn like 
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manner my own personal experience is most limited, perha^ 
even most delosive ; what have I seen, what do I know? Nor is 
my personal judgment a thing which* I feel any great satisfac- 
tion in trusting. My reasoning powers are weak ; my memory 
doubtful and confused; my conscience, it may be, callous or 
vitiated 

" 1 see not what other alternative any sane and humble-minded 
man can have but to throw himself upon the great religious 
tradition. But 1 see not either how any upright and strict 
dealer with himself — how any man not merely a slave to spiritual 
appetites, affections, and wants — any man of intellectual as well 
as moral honesty — and without the former the latter is but a vain 
thing — see not how any one who will not tell lies to himself 
can dare to affirm that the narrative of the four gospels is an 
essential integral part of that tradition. I do not see that it is a 
great and noble thing to go about proclaiming that Mark is in- 
consistent with Luke it is no new gospel to tell us 

that the old one is of dubious authenticity. 1 do not see either 
that it can be lawful, for the sake of the moral guidance and the 
spiritual comfort, to ignore all scientific and historic doubts, or 
if pressed with them to the utmost, to take refuge in Romish 
infallibility 

« Where then, since neither in Rationalism nor in Rome is our 
refuge, shall we seek for the Religious Tradition ? 

“Everywhere; but above all in our own work: in life, in 
action, in submission ; so far as action goes in service, in expe- 
rience, in patience, in confidence. 1 would scarcely have any 
man dare to say that he has found it, till that moment when 
death removes his power of telling it. Let no young man pre- 
sume to talk to us vainly and confidently about it. Ignorant,' 
as said Aristotle, of the real actions of life, and ready to follow 
all impressions and passions, he is hardly fitted as yet even to 
listen to practical directions couched in the language of religion. 
But this apart — everywhere : among all who have really tried to 
order their lives by the highest action of the reasonable and 
spiritual will" 
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J. Report of the Royal Oommdsaion on Water Supfl/y, 1869. 

2. Mimitea of Evidmuse before the Select CommUee on the 

Thames Navigation BUI. 1866. 

3. Report from the Sdeci Oorn/nvUtee on the Eoat London Water 

BUle. 1867. 

4 Svmmary of the Weekly Returns of the Births, Deaths, and 
Causes of Death in London durvng the year 1868. (Pub- 
fished by the authority of the Registrar-General.) 

6. Ninth and Tenth Reports from the Medical Offi^oer of ilte 
Privy Council. 

6. The Practical Medicine of To^y : two A ddresses delivered 
b^ore the Britieh Medical Association and the Epidemi- 
ological Society. By SiB WuxiAH Jbnneb, Bart., M.D. 
London: H. K. Lewis. 1869. 

J N nothing, hardly, has so much progress been made during the 
past twenty years, as in sanitary legislation and sanitary 
wor^ In notliing, certainly, is it obvious that so much remains 
to be done during the next twenty years. Questions which 
with a large and increasing population must necessarily be of 
increasing importance, are now, after a long period of neglect, 
beginning to have their importance recognised. It is only 
within a very recent period that science has shown how intimate 
the coimexion is between the observances of sanitary laws 
and the health and well-being of the f>eople. Scientific 
researches during the last two or three periods of epidemic dis- 
ease, have demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt the ex- 
istence of such immediate connexion ; and the statistics of 
inortality have proved that the adoption of measures in particular 
districts has been follewed by the saving of lives^ which in other 
and neighbouring places must therefore be conindeoed to have 
been forfeited by neglect These facts, as yet ityrould seem but 
partially realizeu, have protrabed a certain amount of activity in 
thera respects, and have led to the carrying out of several works 
of a character rtoknOwn to our forefathers ; but they have also 
proved that nearly all the measures yet adopted must be looked 
upon as temporary and not final, that tbev serve to palliate only 
and not to remove evils, and that much mote reroaiiis to bs 
accomplished if a fair chance of health. and long life is to be 
afforded to crowded populations. From the recomised neces- 
sities of the present day, therefore, some idea may be formed of 
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those of a century henoe, when, with a population at least donhlei 
is iium W in all its crowded centres, the seed of pure air and 
water will have increased fnHurfold, and when also the principles 
of sanitary science, now beginniag to be coiyectured, will have 
become established facts. 

The question of water supply is eq>eoially one of iacoearii^ 
mportance, and in many cases no little difficulty. In the 
csise of a thinly peopled country, <xc in the eariior days of a city 
<a town, no difficulty is experieneed : nature has sdmost every- 
where jHTOvided a supply of some kind, and the choiee of locali- 
ties for building, is of cOtitse made where sudi supply is most 
readily accessible. But whatever be the nature of the supply, 
whether it be in the form of streams, rivers, lakes, or wdls, a 
tune is to be looked forward to when it will prove insufficient, 
and from that time forth artificial means of procuring water must 
be resorted to. The quantity required for consumption increases, 
of course, with the pc^lation, but it increases in a mudi greater 
ratio, for the oonoentration of people on erne spot creates neces- 
sities in this respect that did not previously exist. Drains are 
constructed, and must be flushed, roads and streets must be 
watered, supplies must be kept at hand and used unsparingly 
when necessary for the extinction of fires. Factories are pro- 
bably e8t{d>lished and steam power is wanted : domestie require- 
ments are also increased ; every incident of a town li& con^k^ 
or at least renders desirable, a larger use of this element ; every 
new appliance modem civilization, every luxury and comfort 
which increased wealth affords, causes in one way or other an 
additional consumption of water. So ra^d has been the inerease 
in idiis way in recent pwiods, that the daily conaomption ia 
London has risen from eighteen to thirty-two gailons per head 
of tire population in the last fort^ years : and ' in many towns it 
has increased even faster tium this. 

And while the progress of dviliz^ion is thns daily increarar^ 
the quantity of water required for the neoesstties and enjoyments 
of the urban TOpulatioos, it is in another way diminismng that 
winch is avaiud^ at the most important time, for that purpose. 
Improved cultivation and drainage ^ land is everywhere pou- 
ring an effed) npon onr rivers, wiicb renders them in their 
nateral state leas and less for affording an suable aui^y 

of waten The eonseqnenoe of' improved land imlnage that 
water Saws off the mnd in much lees time than foraaerly ; se 
Umt after luavy saian, rivera are quidkly awolten and the flood 
waters rapidly passed dawn; and in dry weather but Uttie ee- 
iwmns to maintain the aivenga fl<^. Evmy swamp and moras^ 
evtery steagg^nn pond and wide shallow ditdb, to some exteal 
eraiy wo<m and hedgerow, need to be a kmd of reservoir whkh. 
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held the^ wAter for a considerable time after rainy weather, and 
parted with it by slow degrees only in the following dry season, 
thus keeping something like an even volume in the streams and 
livers : now, except where it finds a subterranean passage and 
breaks out in springs, nearly all of it runs off at once. This effect 
is taking place everywhere, and in some countries more remark- 
ably than in England. In Spain, for instance, where extensive 
clearings of forests have been made on the sides of mountain 
valleys, the whole character of the smaller rivers has been changed, 
they have been nearly dried up in summer and-tumed into foam- 
ing torrents in winter. But in thi^ and in every country the 
same thing is happening, only more gradually and in a less 
marked manner. The inundations of the present day are more 
serious than those of former periods, except where protective 
works have been constructed ; and in the same proportion the 
minimum size of the rivers has been lessened ; so that, apart 
from the questions of water supply, storage reservoirs on many 
of our rivers have become most desirable for the sake of the 
rivers themselves, i.e., to maintain the navigation and prevent 
injury from floods. 

Thus from various causes the difficulties of the question in- 
crease year by year. There are generally three or four stages 
in the water supply of a town ; and as many distinct processes 
which have been, or will have to be, successively carried 
out. Works are required first to preserve the quality of the 
waters within reach, and afterwards to increase their quantity. 
If a town be situated on, or near to, a stream or river, the in- 
habitants are for a long time content to draw their supply 
directly from it at tlie most accessible point. The stream, 
however, necessarily gets polluted in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town, and the first measure is to shift the spot whence 
the supply is drawn to a higher point, so as to be beyond the 
reach of the polluting influences. This will overcome the dif- 
ficulty if there be no source of pollution higher up ; otherwise 
it is evidently only a temporary expedient, and most be followed 
by the second process, either that of still further removing the 
point of diversion or “ or else of interesting or etl^- 

wise disposing of the sewage of the places above, so as k^P 
the original river pure. Jf by pne of these methods tire* purity 
of the water be insure<k the n^t thing is^^fer pfovide.' agamst a 
defideniy in quantity. Where a river is uS^ ibr.navige>tion, or 
its waters are employed for the irrigarion ef siirreiliiidiitt lands^ 
or for turning mills, it is pi'ovable that. ldng;be»re any 
conrideisble population can be. concentrated upon it, uses' vvul 
hav^ been found for nearly all the water diharfly flowing tiiere, 
and it cannot therefore to abstracted withOtUl l^uf^ to those 
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uses. The third process is therefore to store the surplus waters 
of the flood season, so that they may be rendered available to 
maintain the existing summer flow. If after this has been done 
there is still a deficiency, it will then and then only, become 
necessary to adopt the measure which should naturally be the 
last of all ; namely, to divert the waters of some other district, 
and bring them by artificial means to the place which has 
greater need of them. 

Of course the order in which these successive measures may 
be required varies according to circumstances, and there are 
cases in which the last mentioned process, that of going to an 
entirely new source, may be desirable at an earlier stage. Still, 
it can never be an actual necessity unless the other three have 
been tried and failed ; and this can be only when the waters of 
the district are either deficient in purity at their sources, or, 
after being equalized throughout the year, are still insufficient 
for the functions they are required to perform. 

In the case of London, with the exception of one great work, 
the New River, executed at an early period, no attempt has 
been made to carry out any of these measures until within the 
last twenty years ; the first object, that of separating the sewage 
and other contaminations of the metropolis itself, having been 
secured by works which were finally completed in 1855. 

The process of the question has, however, been rapid since 
that time in comparison with the previous long period of stag- 
nation, and a beginning has been made towards the accomplish- 
ment of the other two processes, namely, the purification of the 
upper rivers, and the storage of their flood waters. And while 
these things are under consideration, or in the earliest st^e of 
adoption, proposals have been made also to set them aside in 
favour of the last of the measures above named, and to have 
recourse at once tq new and distant sources. 

Where the original supply is from wells and not from streams, * 
the period of exhaustion generally comes much sooner : for the 
water in- that case is really derived from a subterranean reservoir, 
the precise form and dimensions of which are unknown, but 
whose capacity is not liklly to be very great, while the means 
afforded by ns^ture for its replenishment, and the communica* 
tions between its difierent parts, are ind^perfect and are liable to 
be influenced by a variety of causes<r If, too, the water-bearing 
stratum which formh the reservoir be not completely covered by. 
animpervious one, it will at a very early stage get polluted by 
the infiltration of impuiitiea. from the surface of the ground, a 
kind of pollution wmch no system of drainage could entirely 

g event. Formerly a large proportion of the water consumed in 
mdon was dnawn from wells. Their use has at length been 
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abandoned nearly every where, bat not n^ly ao soon as it shoFold 
have been, inasmnch » the water has been for a long time 
exceedingly impure. I'he Thanks was not made use of to any 
great extent in early as there were then no means of 
rinsing the water for distribntion, and the smaller streams on 
the north mde of the river, .most of- which are now extinct, were 
at first the principal sources'. ’ Jn the year 1285, a p^ was laid 
for the conveyance of yater from Paddington to Cheap, thus 
showing that at that ^me, and ipdeed for long afterwards, the 
inhabitsmts even of the parts of the city near to the river had 
not began to look to it for thein supply. The want .of water 
was very much felt, in the sixteenth century, the metropolis 
having by that time considerably increased in size, and the 
Thames Wng still practically out of the reach of all but the 
dwellers on its banks. We hear of several projects about that 
time ; one, in particular, for bringing water from the Colne, at 
Uxbridge, seems to have engaged the serioul attention of Lord 
Burleigh in 1580. The sources of the River Lea in Hertford- 
shire were then proposed for the like purpose ; and in 1605, the 
New River Act was passed, giving power to the citizens of 
London to make — “ A River or Newe Cutt for the bringing in of 
a feesh streame of running water to the North part of the city — ” 
from the springs of Chadwell and AmwelL After encountering 
great difiiculti$» this ^rork was carried out The Corporation 
having been Unidile to provide the capital, it was taken out of 
their hands by Sir dSugfa Myddelton and a company of share- 
holders or “ adventurers” formed by him ; and this company was 
afterwards assisted by a grant from the Crown. The work was 
completed and openra in 1613; and has ever since supplied the 
purest and best oLtbe water consumed in London ; although the 
original sources a\ tihadwell and Am well famish but a smidl 
portion of that distributed by the present New.Biv^ Company. 

About the same time, or rather before the construction of me 
New River, the first attempts were made to rmse the waters of 
the Thames for tlw purp^ of distribution. In 1582, Peter 
Monys, a Dutchman, riiowed that he could ** by a most artificial' 
forcier convey -waiter into men’s houses ftnd in accordance wij^ 
his dedign the first pumping engine, worked bj^ the tide, was ezeetra 
under'one. of the arches m old I^ndon Bridge, and pqies Md 
m connexion with it. After « considerableinterval other pump*- 
ing irorks were establMed, first at Villiere-strset) Strand $ thm- 
at Millhaok; at West Bam, from the river Lea.; at Bank^^e; 
Southwark; at Lambeth, and other places;, but thew; worits 
did BOhedine into general qieration before the.hwnoiiiig of the 
nineteeith eenti^. From that tinte until 186? t||e ^fhomns and 
Lea, iiritinu the tidid range, were almost the sole sources of supply; 
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Of coarse, at that time these rivers received all the sewage 
and other contaminations of the Metropolis, which, in cooi- 
sequence of the tides, remained for a long time floating back- 
wards and forwards close to the intakes of the water companies. 
In order to abate this evil, some of them shifted their works 
further west — ^for instance, to Battersea, Hammersmith, and 
Kew ; and in 1852 the Metropolie Water Act was passed, which 
required all to mo^e above TeddingtOn Lock, beyond the reach 
of the tide, and thus effectually to exclude the imparities of 
London and its neighbourhood. There are now five Companies 
which take their water at Thames Dittoii, or Hampton, in ac- 
cordance with the Act ; th^ supply between them about one 
half the Metropolis, the average daily quantity taken from the 
river being about fifty million gallons. 

There are also three other Companies which supply together 
about a similar quantity — ^namely, the New River Company, 
twenty-three million gallons, partly from the original sources at 
Chadwell and Am well, and from wells, and partly from the River 
Lea ; the East Tiondon Company, nineteen millions, from the 
Lea ; and the Kent Company, about six millions, from chalk 
wells on the south-east side of London. The entire consumption 
of the Metropolis is therefore nearly one hundred million gallons 
daily; and it is rather more than this— namely, about one 
hundred and eight millions in the hottest days of the year. 

In the year 184*9, the quantity supplied was only for^-four 
million gallons. It has therefore been more than doubled in 
twenty years. As, however, the whole population is now sup- 
plied by the water companies, whereas in 184*9 a small proper* 
tioD, atout 18 per cent of the whole, received none at it 
follows that this rate of increase appears somewhat greaterthaa 
it really is. But even after making the necessary allowance for 
this, the increase due to population, and additional use of water, 
is still equivalent to the entire quantity having been doubled is 
twenty-two years. And if the population continues to augment^ 
and the use of water be not interfered with, a similar future iu*- 
creaae must be looked forward to; and we^ must expect the 
quantity to be again doubled within twenty or thirty years from 
present time. , ^ 

The erisring works and present soufcea of ^pply are, how- 
ever, incamble of any very considerable extension, and a^e oev- 
tainly inadequate to mrnish double their present amount. There 
has also .been some dnsatisfaGtioxi felt respecting thequsli^ofltha 
water now supplied, neariy the whole of which is taken Irom 
the river% and is anlijeot to all those seurces at oontominaitioii* 
ta which rivers are* noeessarily eapodad; XTuder these rirouinf^ 
stances projects were breast forward about tines yesis ago for 
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abandoning the present system, and obtaining entirely new sup- 
plies from distant sources. The publication of these projects led 
to the appointment of the Commission, whose Report, after a full 
consideration of the entire question, is now before us. The first 
duty imposed upon the Commissioners was thatrof investigating 
these projects. Mr. Bateman, the engineer who supplied 
Glasgow with water from Loch Katrine, was the first to propound 
a scheme of this kind ; and hia great experience in constructing 
similar works entitles his views on this subject to be received 
with every consideration. He proposes to impound the waters 
of a district of about two hundred square miles in area on the 
western slopes of the mountains of Central Wales, which at 
present contains the principal sources of the River Severn. The 
quantity of rain falling in this district is very great. Mr. 
Bateman considers that there is at least 70 or 80 inches in the 
year even in dry seasons, and that of this amount about 
45 inches run off the ground, after allowing for evaporation and 
absorption into the soil. He, however, bases his calculations on 
the supposition that 36 inches may be so depended upon ; this 
depth of water over the whole area represents a volume of water 
equal to about 292 million gallons for each day in the year. 
Deducting about one-fourth of this, which it is proposed should 
be returned to the Severn for compensation, there remains a 
quantity of 222 million gallons per day, the whole of which Mr. 
Bateman proposes to convey to London, being more than double 
the entire quantity now consumed. 

In order to obtain this large volume for daily use, it is of 
course necessary to store the water in reservoirs situated at the 
lowest part of the ground from which it is to be collected. 
Mr. Bateman has planned his reservoirs to hold 120 days’ 
supply — i.e., 120 times 292 million gallons : so that the supply 
would be unaffected even by an absolute drougld^ for four months, 
or, of course, by a partial drought for a much longer period. 
The reservoirs are to be constructed by embanking across the 
mouths of valleys, and they would be the greatest works of the 
kind ever executed, two of them being each five miles in length 
and half a mile or a mile wide, retmned at the lower end by em- 
bankmex^ of eighty feet in height The largest would contain, 
in cubic contents, hali as niuch again as Loch Katrine.^ There 
would be two distinct systems of reservoirs, the conduits from 
which would meet at Marten Mere, near Welshpool ; from that 
point there would be one conduit to London, the to^ distance 
being 183 miles. This main^conduit would in some places an 
open channel about twenty-six feet in width, and in others a 
covered aqueduct or tunnel, about sixteen feet wide by twelve 
deep. The principal valleys are intended to be crossed by means 
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of syphon pipes, which would follow the surface of the ground, 
descending and ascending again to nearly the same level : with 
that exception the entire conduit would have a tolerably even 
fall of about one foot per mile from end to end. The water 
would thus flow with an average velocity of about 130 feet per 
minute, and would be about five days in transit. It would be 
delivered in the first instance at Stanmore, about ten miles out 
of London, and at a height of 250 feet above the Thames, where 
distributing reservoirs would be built ; and pipes leading from 
thence would deliver it, without pumping, to all parts of the 
metropolis, with the exception of a few of the highest houses in 
the suburbs. 

Mr. Bateman does not, however, propose that the whole of 
this project should be carried out in the first instance. One-half 
of the proposed district should be taken first and the reservoirs 
constructed upon it, which would then supply about 130 million 
gallons ; the main conduit, however, being at once made large 
enough for a quantity of 230 millions. Mr. Bateman estimates 
the cost of this first instalment of the work at 8,685, OOOZ., and. 
of the entire works when complete at 1],400,000Z. 

Messrs. Heraans and Hassard, who are the authors of the 
second great project which was submitted to the Commission, 
propose as their gatheri^ ground a district of 177 square miles 
in the Lake country of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Tills- 
water Lake is in the centre of the proposed area, which includes 
also the smaller lakes of Haweswater and Tbirlmere. The 
average annual rainfall of this district appears to be as much as 
100 inches; and 64 inches is the least quantity observed during 
three unusually dry years. Messrs. Hemans and Hassard think 
they may depend on fifty inches out of this quantity running off 
the ground ; which, after allowing for compensation to the rivers, 
would leave a quantity more than sufficient for supplying 250 
million gallons per day. 

The engineers propose to convey to London 150 millions in 
the first instance, and eventually 200 millions ; a quantity of 
50 millions bein^ disposed of to other towns on the route, which 
will thus be made to pay a portion of the cost. The waters are 
to be stored in reservoirs, the lakes themselves being made avail- 
able for this purpose. About one-half of the district drains into 
tniswater lake at piresent; the waters of the other portions 
would 1^ collected in the first instance in the lak^ of JSawes- 
water and Thirlmere,'and some smaller reservoirs to be con- 
structed for the purpose, and would be conducted from thence by 
tunnels through the hills into TTllswater. ' ’ One of these tunnels 
would be eight miles long. The engineers have computed the 
capacity , of their reservoirs on the same principle that Mr. 
[Vol. XOII. No. OLXXXII.>-Nbw Sbedm, Vol. XXXVI. No. II. D D 
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Bateman has adopted — enamel v, so as to allow of a period of 120 
days without rain. The smaller lakes will be drawn upon first 
in dry weather : Ullswater will be kept full, and its surfaee will 
not be lowered below the ordinary summer level except in the 
case of a total drought exceeding 93 days in duration ; so there 
would be generally no visible difference in the scenery of the 
lake in consequence of its being made use of for this purpose. 
The main conduit for conveyance of the water to London would 
commence at the southern extremity of this lake, and would have 
in the first instance to be led through a tunnel under the Eirk- 
stone Pass of seven and a quarter miles in length ; and on the 
remaining portions there would be tunnels and syphon pipes 
where necessary. The total length from Ullswater to London 
would be about 270 miles. The conduit is intended to ter- 
minate at Harrow, where reservoirs would be made at a height 
of 220 feet above the Thames. The engineers’ estimate for 
the entire work is 13,600,000Z. 

There is not, it will be seen, very much difference in cost be- 
tween Messrs. Hemans and Hassard’s project and that of Mr. 
Bateman : the additional expense of the former is compensated 
for by the payment that may be expected from intermediate 
towns to which a supply could be given en rotvte. The Cum- 
berland district has an advantage over the Welsh district in that 
the lakes form of themselves natural reservoirs, which, with a 
comparatively small outlay, can be made available for storage 
purposes. On the other hand, Mr. Hemans has to contend with 
the disadvantage of having to convey the water a longer distance 
by about ninety miles, and to construct two heavy tunnels 
through the mountains which surround his collecting ground. 

A third project — that of Mr. Hamilton H. Fulton — is to collect 
the water from the sources of the Wye in South Wales, a district 
somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Bateman. The Com- 
missioners having considered all these schemes whh the assistance 
of eminent engineers .whom they summoned before them, report 
that they are practicable, although open to certain objections 
which do not appear at first sight The quality of the Welidi 
water is not perfect, inasmuch as it is frequently subjected to a 
peaty discoloration which would render it disagreeable and un- 
popular, if not actually deleterious. Hie proviaieiis for storage 
are also apparently insuffident, and the aistidpated rakffw 
somewhat greater than could be de^ended^ii|K)ii^ 

During the sittings of the Commission the eictrwdinarily ^ 
summer of 1S68 very severely tested the cateidatiocie as to rain- 
fall, in reliance upon which not only these schemes bad been 
devised, but many works of a similar character had been con- 
st meted; and the alarming scarcity of water at Manchester, 
Fresten, Rochdale, and other town^ abownd that the scale on 
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which storage reseiroirs had been frequently provided was in- 
adequate. The most eminent engineers now appear to think 
that about 170 days^ supply should be stored instead of 120 
days’) as proposed by Mr. Bateman and Mr. Hemans. The 
adoption of this altered basis of calculation would of course 
materially increase the cost of carrying out those works beyond 
the estimated amounts. 

The engineers) however) rely) as the principal arguments in 
favour of their schemes, on the probable exhaustion of the 
present supplies, on the purity and softness of the water they 
obtain, and on the height at which they can deliver it in London, 
and consequent saving of cost in lifting for distribution. 

With respect to the last point it is tolerably easy to esti- 
mate the advantage that would be gained. The water from the 
Lakes would reach the metropolis at an elevation sufficient to 
reach a considerable part of the district without pumping ; the 
Welsh water would be available for a still larger portion ; but 
the consequent saving of annual expense would only make 
up for a small part of the required outlay in either case. 
It is possible that 75,000^. a year, or thereabouts, might be 
saved in this way : this at five per cent, may be considered to 
represent a capital sum of 1,500,000?. — an amount which would 
go some way, although not v^y far, towards justifying an outlay 
of from eight to twelve millions.* 

Apart) however, from this simple and obvious consideration, 
the advantages offered by these projects can only be determined 
bv a comparison with that which is capable of being accom- 
plished by the present works and the present sources of supply. 
These points have been very carefully considered by the Com- 
missioners, and formed the second branch of their inquiiy. 
First, as to the quantity of water that can be obtained : — The 
River Lea, the Commissioners say, is exhausted; the East 
London Water Company, who draw from it, being now engaged 
in constructing a conduit from the Thames at Sunbuiy in order 
to obtain ten million gallons daily from that river in fud of their 
suppty from the Lea. With the Thames the case is different. 
The Thames Companies now take about 50 million gallons dcdly, 
and have power to draw twice this quantity— namely, 100 

* Mr. Bateman estimates the total saving in pumpingg, filtration (which he 
thinks the Welsh water would not require), and payments to the Conservators 
of the Thames, fte., at 130,000/. a ymr. His estimate of the cost of pemping 

however, only an estimate, as he could not get access to the figntes, mi it 
is very mu& in excess of what has been stated from time to time oy the engi- 
neers of the companies themselves; nor does Mr. Bateman appear, from his 
evidence, to have allow^ for the oontinnanoe of pnmpbg at Hampolead, Nor- 
wood, ai^ the other high distriets. 
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million gallons, or, including the East London Company, 110 
millions. It has been alleged that their exercise of this power 
should not be allowed, and that it would be injurious to the 
river ; the Commissioners, however, do not agree with this sug- 
gestion, and consider that the draught may be increased up to 
the full quantity. The minimum flow of the Thames at Hamp- 
ton at the driest season of the year appears to be about 350 
million gallons daily ; this quantity may therefore be diminished 
by the Water Companies by nearly one-third. Beyond this the 
Commissioners think they should not be allowed to go ; but if a 
further draught be required, a system of storage should be bad 
recourse to. In this case the quantity might be increased at 
least fourfold. The average flow even in summer is 500 million 
gallons, and in time of floods it is enormously greater, as much 
as 25,000 millions having been known to pass in one day. A 
comparatively small portion of this surplus stored in reservoirs 
on the upper river, would therefore enable the ordinary flow of 
the dry season to be made up, notwithstanding the increased 
draught by the companies. There is, consequently, no question 
of deficiency of water in the Thames : the only question is as to 
the period at which the formation of storage reservoirs should be 
insisted upon ; and the construction of such reservoirs would, it 
must be remembered, not only assist the water supply, but 
benefit the river and all who live near it, by diminishing the 
violence of the floods. We have no detailed plan of any system 
of storage reservoirs ; but several engineers incidentally pointed 
out to the Commissioners places in the river where this object 
could be effected ; and the expense would be obviously incon- 
siderable as compared with that of works for bringing water from 
Wales or Cumberland.* 

llie whole question of the desirability or necessity for an 
entire change really depends upon a consideration of the quality 
iif the water, and this is a subject upon which there are very 
different opinions. The Thames water, in the first place, is hard ; 
that which would be brought from Wales or Cumberland would 
be soft. Mr. Bateman considers that soft water is preferable 
alike for drinking, washing, and manufacturing purposes ; the 
general opinion seems, however, to be rather in favour of hard 
water for drinking ; and although softness is a quality which is 
undoubtedly desirable on economical grounds loi washing, the 
Comihissioners think that its advantages in this respect have 
been over-rated, and on the whole that this is not an object 
which it is worth going very much out of the way to obtain, and 
"" ■ 

* Mr. ^rdmore, C.B., stated that for about 800,000/. a reservoir might be 
constructed above Oxford, by means of which the dry weather ^w of the 
Thames could be increased to the extent of 100,000,000 gallons a day. 
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especially as it is possible to soften water artificially for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The presence or absence of small quantities of earthy- matter, 
such as that which constitutes hardness” in water, is unim- 
portant as compared with that of the organic plotter which in 
the smallest quantities may be productive of the most serious 
consequences. Unfortunately, the modes of chemical analysis at 
present in use, although they can accurately determine the pre- 
cise quantity of the earthy substances, are by no means so re- 
liable, as far as the detection of organic matter is concerned. 
On this point the Commissioners say : — 

The question now naturally anses, can we not, by careful analysis 
of the Thames water, discover what quantity of organic matter it con- 
tains ; what is the nature and character of such matters ; and how 
far they are deleterious or otherwise? We have endeavoured to 
arrive at a solution of this question, but unfortunately without much 
success. The inquiry seems beset with difficulty. The organic 
matter is present only in very small quantities, and in shapes and condi- 
tions which are very difficult to identify. The treatment of them is 
still a problem in chemical science, only now beginning to be effec- 
tually studied, and the most eminent chemists are yet by no means 
agreed either as to the processes most proper to be followed in the 
analyses, or as to the value and bearing of the results obtained.” 

The analyses made, however, furnish very important, although 
not complete information. Carbon and nitrogen are two of the 
principal constituents of organic substance. Of these nitrogen 
is the element on whose presence or absence the chemists chiefly 
rely for discovering the existence of such substance in water. 
But it is an element which does not generally remain in a free 
state. As soon as living organisms break up, the nitrogen con- 
tained in them enters into new combinations with the substances 
by which it is surrounded. It combines most readily with 
hydrogen, forming ammonia ; this is always the principal con- 
stituent of fresh sewage, and is that on which its fertilizing pro- 
perties mainly depend. Ammonia is therefore, after free nitrogen, 
the first thing to be sought for, and its presence to any appre- 
ciable extent is a proof of contamination. But the formation of 
ammonia is only one combination, out of several liable to take 
place, and it in turn disappears, the nitrogen combining instead 
with oxygen, and simultaneouidy with various mmeral substances 
forming nitrates or nitrites. The previous existence of organic 
matter in water is therefore proved by the presence, first of 
organic carbon, and nitrogen gas and ammonia^ especially if it 
be recent ; secondly, of nitrates and nitrites. 

The Thames waters "as supplied for consumption, contain, 
generally, about 0*2 parts in 100,000 of organic carbon, about 
0*09' parts of organic nitrogen, a slight trace of ammonii^ and 
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about 0'2 of nitrates and nitritea The water supplied to London 
by the Kent Water Company from wells in the chalk contains 
much smaller quantities — namely, 0*05 and 0*012 parts of or- 
ganic carbon and nitrogen, but a laiger quantity of nitrates. 
That of the Neyr River Company, which is partly from wells and 
springs, and partly from the River Lea^ contains quantities 
which are about a mean between those of the Thames and the 
Kent wells. These results show that the well water may have 
held at first as much organic matter, but that it has haa time 
to undergo a greater number of changes. 

The Glasgow water from Loch Elatrine contains quite as much 
carbon and nitrogen as that consumed in London, but no nitrates 
at all, and very little earthy matter of any kind. The proposed 
supplies from Wales and Cumberland, as well as the soft water 
of mountain districts, now used at Manchester, Preston, and 
many other towns, is generally similar to that of Loch Katrine, 
although hardly e<)ual to it in purity, the nitrates being gene> 
rally absent, or existing only in very small quantities. The dis- 
tinguishing features of the Thames and other London waters as 
compared with these, are the presence in the former of carbonate 
of lime, or hardness,” and of a much larger proportion of nitrates. 

The nitrates are in themselves perfectly harmless ; they exist in 
fact in minute quantities in rain water, but when found in excess, 
they are considered to represent the previous existence of organic 
matter, and according to some chemists, necessarily of animal 
matter. But in any case danger is not to be apprehended from 
them, but from matter which may remain in an unconverted 
state, and in quantities too small to be necessarily discovered by 
analysis. The Thames is known to receive a considerable 
quantity of animal matter in the form of surface drainage from 
manured lands; also dead animals and other refuse, and the 
sewage of several towns and villi^es. The great question is, 
what becomes of tins animal matter? The water taken at 
Hampton and supplied by the Companies in London is analysed, 
and the animal matter is not found there, but instead thereof, a 
certain quantitv of nitrates, &a, is discovered. Dr. Frankland, 
who conducts these analyses on behalf of the Registrar-General, 
puts his finger on Ihese nitrates, or rather at that portion of 
them which is an excess of the rain water piopc^on, and cails 
them hy the name of previous sewage oontaminatioa.'^ This 
conclusion is disputed by other chemn^ who assert that the 
nitrates may have a different origin. 

JWs, however, is not^ a^r idl, the vital question, it is 
What becomes of the sewage matter? Is U converted into 
hanjd^ salts ? Does the convemion of some portum in this way 
justify us in assuming the ccmvendon of it all, or does any 
remain, and the analysis fall to reveal it ? 
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Thei^ questions forined the tuming-poiat of the Commis- 
sioners’ inquiry ; and they had the advantage of hearing the 
evidence of all the chemists and scientific men who are aWe to 
throw any light upon the subject in the present state of 
chemical science. The opinion which thqr have formed is, 
that the whole of the sewage and other organic matter is dis- 
^Ived and enters into new and innocuous combinations before 
it reaches the intake of the Water Companies^ or at least before 
>it is supplied by them for distribution. 

Their conclusion is thus stated : — 

^^The evidence we have collected on this subject presents great 
diversities of opinion ; but there is one result which we think is clearly 
deducible from the facts before us — ^namely, that in the present state of 
chemical science analysis fails to discover in properly filtered Thames 
water anything positively deleterious to health. Whatever may be 
the difference of opinion with respect to the time required for the 
removal of all objectionable organic matter, all the chemists agree that 
in Thames water taken from the present source and properly filtered 
all such matter has disappeared, and that the resulting compoundsi 
such as nitrates, dsc., remaining therein are innocuous and harmless. 

“ Having carefully consider^ all the information we have been able 
to collect, we see no evidence to lead us to believe that the water now 
supplied by the companies is not generally good and wholesome. 

The only point raised against the Thames water on the ground of 
organic contamination is of a less positive character : it is said that 
water which has been once contaminated with sewage may still con- 
tain undecomposed organic matter, which, though inappreciable by 
the most delicate chemical tests, may still exercise prejudicial effects 
on the human system. 

" The strongest form of this objection has reference to some opi- 
nions now prevalent, that certain forms of disease, such as cholera and 
typhoid fever, are propagated by germs contained in excremental 
matter i and it is conceived possible that when matter of this kind 
once gets into streams, these germs may esApe destruction and long 
preserve their dangerous character. It is said that no process is 
known by which such noxious material can be removed from the 
water, and therefore it is argued that water which has at any tme been 
contaminated by sewage is thenceforth unsuitable for domestic use. 

These opinions have been advanced by many eminent men of 
science ; they are woHhy of respectful attention, and ought to operate 
as a constant stimulus to the most seardiing examination ef the state 
of the wa^r, to the improvement ef the mcries and means of srienttfio 
analysis, and to the diUgent oolleetion of medical data as to the 
of the waters upon the public herith. But we OMmot admit Uvem as 
BuSoicntly well established to fcarm any oonclusm argumeirt &r 
abandoning an otherwise uaotgeotkmable sowoe of water«api^y. 

We are of opinion that when efficient meant are adopted for 
ebdiiig the sewage and other pollutions from the Thames and Xea 
and their tributaries^ and for insuring perfect filtratioi^ wato iekm 
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from the present sources will be perfectly wholesome, and of suitable 
quality for the supply of the metropolis.” 

Of course, if the dangerous matter alluded to ^ the germs of 
disease be absolutely irremovable from water, it would follow 
that under no system -of supply could we be safe from them ; for 
even the mountain gathering-grounds proposed by Mr. Bateman 
are not altogether uninhabited, and the water running off them 
would not be absolutely and invariably free from the touch of 
animal matter. Nor would the water of springs or deep wells 
be any better, for it must also at some time have worked its way 
down from the surface of the ground. It is in the last degree 
improbable that these germs referred to by the chemists, whatever 
be their nature, should live for ever through all possible changes 
of the element they inhabit ; but it is by no means unlikely 
that they may exist for weeks, or even months after being de- 
veloped from decaying substances, and that they may survive 
for a considerable time the grosser and more tangible matter 
from which they took their rise; and if so they may. be, at 
all events occasionally, in the Thames water as now sullied. 
But is this possible species of contamination a source of sufficient 
danger to render it desirable to abandon an existing system in 
favour of new and costly works? Twenty years ago there is no 
doubt that every one would have answered this question, as the 
Commissioners have answered it, in the negative ; but recent 
researches have somewhat altered the aspect of the case. 

Some very careful inquiries have been made respecting the 
character of the water supply in use during recent outbreaks of 
epidemic both in England and other countries, and the result 
has been to prove that two at least of such kinds of disease, 
cholera and typhoid fever, are communicated by the use of 
impure water. Dr. F^kes, the Professor of Military Hygiene at 
Netley, says that in tTOnty-three instances of the prevalence of 
typhoid fever he has ascertained the cause to be the drinking of 
water contaminated by sewage. Among others, two notable 
exatnples of this occurred the year before last, and were inves* 
tigated by the medical officers of the Privy Council. At 
Terling, in Essex, there was a sudden outbreak of typhoid fever 
in December, 1867 ; and upwards of 260 cases of this disease, 
and 41 deaths, took place during three months out of a pallia- 
tion 5f 900. Dr. T^home, who was employed by the Privy 
Council to examine into the drcumstances, found the people 
drinking the water of wells in immediate contact with sewers 
and cess-pits, and that all the first cases of disease occurred 
among ^ persons using these wella The outbreak commen^d 
immediately after a rise of water iq some of the wells, which being 
nearly dry had not been drawn from for some tinm previously; 
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A still plainer case occarred at Guildford a little earlier in the 
same year. A new well had been constructed for the water 
supply of the higher part of the town, and water from this well 
was first supplied to about 330 houses, on the 17th August for 
one day only. On the 28th of August there were several cases 
of typhoid fever in the^ houses, which are all situated in the 
highest, and generally healthiest, district ; and the number in- 
creased day by day, until there were about 500 cases in all, and 
21 deaths. Out of the cases which occurred in August and 
September all but three were of persons who drank of the water 
supplied from this well on this day ; and it was afterwards found 
that a sewer ran within ten feet of the well, and that the joints 
of the sewer were leaking, and saturating the soil immediately 
above the spring which supplied it. 

With regard to cholera, we have information on a larger scale 
of the connexion between the disease and impure water supply 
in London itself. During the cholera epidemics of 1848-9 and 
1853-4, the greatest number of deaths occurred in the south of 
London. This district is supplied by two water companies — 
namely, the Lambeth and the Southwark Corapaniea In 
1848, the Lambeth Company supplied water taken from the 
Thames near Hungerford Bridge ; and the deaths in their district 
were 125 in ten thousand. The Southwark Company took their 
supply at Battersea, and their deaths were 118 in ten thousand, 
or not quite so many as in the Lambeth district. In 1 853, the 
Lambeth Company had removed their works to Thames Ditton, 
and then their deaths were 37 in ten thousand, as against 130 
in ten thousand of the Southwark Company, who still supplied 
water from Battersea ; the difference being three to one in favour 
of the Lambeth Company after shifting their works up the river, 
and out of the reach of London sewage. There was also in 
1853 a great mortality in St. James’s, Westminster, and tl^ 
was proved to be due to the impure water from a pump in 
Broad-street. In the epidemic of 1866 the mortality, as is well 
known, was principally in the east of London, and in the district 
of the East ^ndon Water Company. The circumstances of this 
outbreak have been made the subject of a very elaborate report 
to the Privy Council by Mr. Netten Badcliffe ; and there is no 
doubt about the facts he has revealed, although some eminent 
men still dispute the condosions to which wey point. The 
facts are briefly these 

The East London Company supplied water orif^nally derived 
from the Biver Lea at Tottenham, and stored in two groups of 
reservoirs, one group being at Lea Bridge and the other at Old 
Fwd. The great mortality of the epidemic occurred in the dis- 
tricts supplied from the Old Ford reservoirs : it was seventy-nine 
per ten thousand in those districts, as compared with an average 
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of about seveu per ten thousand throughout the rest of London. 
These reservoirs are close to a branch of the Biver Lea which is 
enclosed by locks> and is nearly stagnant, and receives a large 
quantity of sewage ; and the reservoirs being on a lower level 
than the adjoining river, it was fcmnd that tbe water of the river 
oozed into them through the banks whenever they were not full. 
The water is also generally filtered before distribution ; but on 
some two or three days in the summer a portion of unfilter^ 
water was mixed with the supply to make up for deficiency in 
quantity. This unfiltered water, condsting in part of the perco- 
lations firoih the river containing sewage, was known to be sup- 
plied a short time previous to the formidable outbreak of the 
disease in that particular district There is also evidence that 
the water was not only impure, but especially impure as being 
contaminated with choleraic poison. The first two deaths from 
Asiatic cholera in London occurred on the 26th and 27th of 
June, when two persons died in a house which drains into the 
Biver Lea about 600 yards from the Old Ford reservoir. The 
disease broke out in the East London district on the 11th of 
July, the number of cases rapidly increasing from that time 
until the beginning of August, when the deaths w^ at the rate 
of 150 per day. 

The conclusion of Mr. Badcliffe attributing the outbreak to 
the special infection of the water the drainage from the house 
inhamted by the two cholera patients may disputed. The 
general fact of its coincidence with the district of an impure 
water-supply cannot be denied, and it can hardly be said to be 
the result of accident^ nor can the great mortality in the area of 
the Southwark Water. Comrany in 1853. Nor are these the 
only instances in the case oi tiiis disease ; other outbreaks have 
occurred both in this oountiy and Holland and Germany, when 
similar causes have been found to exist 

As far as the practical question of water-supply is concerned, 
there is no occasion to prove the theory of special infection in 
water by sewage-matter from places where diseases prevail. It 
is enough to show Uiat Uie admission of sewage can under any 
circumstances produce e&ct : that alone should he a per- 
fectly si^cient reasem for its entire exclusion. But the influence 
of special contamination^ if it can be demonstrated^ is moat im- 
portant as showing tbi^ water eentaining sewage may be con- 
sumed daily for any length of time with perfect impunity) but 
may suddenly become dangerous on the ocoummce m emdemic 
disease at the place from which it cornea Of ooume the cases 
proved, some of which we have cited, are ibr the mo^ part 
^ireme caset^ where the wider has bean ve^ much polluted ; 
but itis only with reference to extreme cases that we are aUb to 
trace the connexion. At Terling one person m eveiy twenty 
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who drank of the infected water died, and about one in ovm 
three had the fevear ; at Guildford about one in a hundred die^ 
and one in four was attacked, and this occurred although they 
drank the wat» on one day only. These ate extreme cases; 
but inasmuch as in every case of infectious disease some persons 
suffer and others escape, a grosser or less number in proportion 
to the virulence of the poison, how can we tell, out of the 15,000 
deaths which occur annually throu^out the country from 
typhoid fever, how muw may be due to the drinking of sewage- 
water, only in a more ^uted form 2 And again, in the chol^m 
^demies the water supplied by the Southwark Company from 
Battersea in 1853, and that of the East licmdon Company in 
July, 1866, under the circumstmtoes that we have refened to, 
were contaminated to a somewhat greater d^ree than is |h:o- 
bable in the case of the future suppies from the Thames. The 
admission of sewage was somewhat more recent, and the state 
of the water, as far as chemical analysis could reveal it, was 
rather worse. The soakings from the River Lea into the Old 
Ford reservoirs were analysed by Dr. Letheby, and found to con- 
tain 1‘12 grains of organic matter per gtdlon, or about twice that 
of the Thames water on the average. l%e l^uthwark and other 
Thames companies’ supplies in 1853 contained generally, accord- 
ing to the Commissioners, about four times their present pro- 
portion of the same. These differences, though considerable, are 
still hardly sufficiently great to justify us in concluding that the 
injury done in the one case will not occur at all in the othm. Is 
it not more likely that the smaller proportion of the poison 
^ould produce a smaller number of deaths should the msease 
unfortunately come amongst us agmn 7 

Again, the proportions of organic substances vary so much 
frmn time to time, that evmi if analyses did fumieii a safe guide 
to the wholesomenesB of water, they could still hardly be de- 
pended upon in determining the quwty of that of the Thames 
under all the oiroumstances that may arise with resp^ to that 
river. The previous- sewage contaminatioa shown by Dr. Frank- 
land varied from 110 to 3360 parts in 100,000 in difimnt 
months of last year in the case of one metropolitan "water com- 
pany, and from 150 to 2945 parts with another company. The 
Thames water at Stmnes analysed for the Commission, contuned 
in May *0S^ parts of organic aifrogen, and in October 097 parts. 
The hurgest ptopcutions ioopiinty are foand in tiie case of 
sluldM storms oeoatriog aitmr dry weather, whetr-the fleod-watem 
’first reeuAi tire dry swfeee of oultivsted lands and tim town 
eewen are fltnhed. Isum quuktities of water soddody adoutted 
into the river in partakn^ places^ from dieae oaases, are not -v^ 
Qui<^y diffiised tbrot^;hwt its entire volume. Under these oit- 
mimtttnncea the examination of one specimen per month, or ohe 
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gallon out of each 300,000,000 supplied, hardly shows what may 
occur under exceptional circumstances, and it is only exceptional 
circumstances that are to be feared. 

For more reasons than one, therefore, the use of the Thames 
water is not justified merely by the fact that analysis fails to 
diiscoyer anything positiyely deleterious.” The admission of 
something positiyely deleterious is undoubted, and it is necessary 
to proye that it is got rid of. The discoyery of nitrates as the 
result of preyiouB organic matter no longer existing as such, does 
not proye this point, but goes some way towards showing its 
probability. The motion of the water in the river undoubtedly 
assists in the process of conversion. This process is always 
taking place, as the Commissioners describe, although they 
cannot show that it is sufficiently mpid to be completely effisctual : 

though we believe that the organic contamination of the 
Thames is much less than is commonly imagined, still it would be 
sufficient to do great mischie/, were it not for a most beneficial pro- 
vision of nature for effecting spontaneously the purification of the 
streams. Some of the noxious matter is removed by fish and other 
animal life, and a further quantity is absorbed by the growth of 
aquatic vegetation ; but in addition to these abstractions, important 
changes are effected by chemical action. The organic compounds dis- 
solved in the water appear to be of very unstable constitution, and to 
be very easily decomposed, the great agent in this decomposition being 
oxygen, and the process being considerably hastened by the motion of 
the waW. Now, as such waters always contain naturally much air 
dissolved in them, the decomposing agent is ready at hand to exert 
its infiuence the moment the matter is received into the water ; in 
addition to which the motion causes a further action by the exposure 
to the atmosphere ; and when (as in the Thames) the water falls fre- 
quently over weirs, passes through locks, &c., causing further agita- 
^on and aeration, the process must go on more speedily and more 
effectually. 

The effect of the action of oxygen on these organic matters, when 
complete, is to break them up, to destroy all their peculiar or^nic 
constitution, and to re-arrange their elements into permanent inor- 
ganic forms, innocuous and free from any deleterious quality. This 
purifying process is not a mere theoretical speculation ; we have abun- 
dant practical evidence, which we shall hereafter refer to, of its real 
action in the Thames and other rivers.” 

The Commissioners had analyses made of specimens of water 
taken from the river at different points of its course, in order to 
^y and ascertain the effect of the various admissions of sewam. 
The general result of these examinations is to show that ike 
water is purer at Hampton thauatany point higher up, e|;cept the 
8our<^ ; but the disturbing causes were found to be so niwnerous 
that it Was not possible to trace the disappearance of the ei^ects 
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of {^icolar sources of pollation. There was shown to be a dimi- 
nution in the quantity of organic nitrogen from *033 parts a4 Lech- 
lade to 024 at Hampton, but this slight genersd improvement does 
not, of course, prove the total, disappearance sewage matter 
from any one. place ; «md the Commissioners remark in speaking 
of the differences noticed at different seasons of the year, that 
“ compared to these the slight changes in the qi^tities of organic 
niixogen in the Thames water in Afferent parts of its 

course are 'comparatively insignificant.” The opinion of Dr. 
Letheby, Dr. Odling, and Dr. Miller of King's College, who gave 
evidence before the Commissioners, appears to be that in a 
running stream animsd matter totally disappears in a compa- 
ratively short distance, and leaves no injurious effect behind. 
On the other hand. Dr. Frankland has always maintmned that 
water once contaminated with sewage is unfit for consumption 
under any circumstancea Dr. Angus Smith considers that the 
water “may be safe in some cases, in others not” Sir Benjamin 
Brodie says that— 

“ Causes are in operation which partially remove sewage and dimi- 
nish its injurious effects ; but the question is whether those causes are 
adequate to cause a- complete result — that is to say, whether they will 
take out of the water all the injurious matter which is contained in it. 
I do not think it is possible in the present state of our knowledge to 
pronounce an absolute opinion upon that point. But if you ask whe- 
ther it is wise to drink water into whicli you have put sewage, know- 
ing that you have no possible means of getting that sewage out, tliat 
is a question which any one can answer for himself.” 

Mr. 'Wanklyn , Professor of Chemistry at the London Institution) 
says: — 

“ The urea in the sewage would be very readily broken up, and a 
little exposure would dispose of it; but the albuminoid ‘matter in 
sewage is extremely persistent, and you could not depend upon getting 
rid of the albuminoid matter.” 

And Dr. Lyon Flayfiur, when asked — Is it not conddered that 
by the time the Thames water, with which London is now sup- 
plied, loaches the delivery pipes, all the organic matter is con- 
verted into nitrates and .nitntes?” replied — "1 think that the 
evidence from the cholera of last summer was perfectly conclusive 
on that point, that it was not.” 

With these opmions before u^ and in view of the fimts already 
proved respecting the propagation of diseases water, and the 
probability of fi^er discoveries in this direction, we can hardly 
think that the conclusion arrived, at by the Commission as to the 
wholesomeness of the Thames water will be eventually satis&o- 
toiy to the inhabitmits of the metropolis. The Commissioners 
however, naturally draw attention to the improvements in- the 
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river that are being' effected in coneeqnenoe ci tbe powers recently 
granted to the Board of Conservators. These improvements wiu 
he considerable, and they form an element for consideration in 
^is case whidi sftould on no account he overlooked ; but they 
are not, in the ojnnion of any of tbe sdentifio men we have 
quoted, such as to alter the conclusions formed respecting the 
eligibility, for water supply, of the river in its jwesent state. The 
Conservancy Board have power to requu-e the laigej|cwns to use 
their sewage for irrimtion before pouring it into the river ; wd 
they have also estaUidied a s 3 rstem of watching and scavenging, 
in order to remove dead animals, and other things which may 
be seen floating on the water ; the London water companies con- 
tributing to the expense of these proceedings. The problem of 
sewage irrigation, however, is one which is not alt(^ether solved 
at present. When succes^lly carried out it does a g^t deal 
towmds purifying the sewage hut it does not do everything. At 
Croydon tbe sewage water pas^ three times over land, and 
when running off the third time it is clear and apparently good, 
and it is so far improved at least that fish will live in it where 
they previously would not. Nevertheless a portion of the noxious 
matter continues dissolved : perhaps three-fourths may have been 
•got rid of, but the most dangerous part is precisefy that which is 
most likely to remain ; and such clarified sew^e is anything but 
a desirable contribution to a water suppfy. &e Thames basin, 
above Hampton, contains 888,000 inhabitant^ and the Com- 
missioners say that the sewage of about 212,000 of these, or all 
who live in the large towns, is now passed into the river. When 
the irrigation works are carried out, the greater part of tbe 
sewage will be improved, and perhaps to the extent that takes 
place at Croydon : although the circumstances are there espe- 
cially favourable. Conservators have, however, no power 

over the towns on the tributary rivers, which are also draining 
into the Thames; and all the smaller places are gradually 
making new drains, so that a huger proportion of the 888,000 
inhabitants contributes year bj^ year to tbe nuisance and ^at 
population is of course increasing. If the admission of sewage 
into a river u^ for water suppfy be an evil, the enforcement of ^ 
Thames Navigation Acte mav mitigate^ but cannot Qtap that evil. 

The information obtained by the Commisnoners reiqtectii^ tiie 
qualify of the Thames water throcgfaout its coarse, is probably 
sufficimt to establish one eonclurion — namely, tha| it would not 
be derirable merely to'slulb the pmnt of supfd^ to any hi|^w 
part of the river. The oigmio matter found aA Lechhtde is ftd- 
bably caused bjjr drainage from the sarfrce of manured land, and 
may be less injurious in character than that whi(£ is met with 
in the lower river; stUl, the fisct its fnriatwn*ft iri large quimti- 
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ties M high up the stream furnishes a sufficient ground for pre- 
▼enting recourse to that or any intermediate point, in order to 
avoid the evils met with below. If the intake be removed at aU, 
it should be to an undoubtedly pure source ; and sources of un- 
questioned purity are to be found in abundance in the Thames 
basin itself. 

The Commissioners had a careful survey made of the entire 
district, anc^ their Report clearly points to a solution of the 
question independent of Wales or Cumberland, should their ver- 
dict as to the wholesomeness of the water be reversed by the 
progress of sanitary science. A very large proportion of the 
Thames water is derived from springs ; the water is somewhat 
hard, and therefore inferior in point of economy in domestic use 
to that of the mountain districts ; but it is of at least equal, if 
not greater purity, and in consequence of the uniform delivery of 
the springs it is far more easily applied to a system of uniform 
distribution. It is believed that one-half of the volume of the 
river at Hampton has its origin from springs : — 

The importance of such a condition of things for the supply of 
this large metropolis cannot be o?er-estimated« It insures that per- 
manence and regularity which are necessarily among the most impor- 
tant elements in a metropolitan water supply. With natural subteiV 
ranean reservoirs extending over 2000 square miles, a storage reserve 
is provided comparatively independent of the seasons, and maintained 
by the ordinary operations of nature, while no filtration can equsd that 
effected through masses of sand, sandstone, earthy limestones, or 
chalk, from 50 to 300 feet thick. The quantity of minerid matter 
taken up is in most cases moderate, while the really objectionable in- 
gredient, the organic matter, is reduced to a minimum. 

** At the same time the water is kept at a uniform loW temperature, 
and protected from light and air, conditions unfavourable to the exis- 
tence of living organisms. Springs from such sources probably repre- 
sent potable waters in their best state ; and amongst the favourable 
specimens of such waters may be instanced many chalk-springs, the 
water from the lower chalk at Catorham, and some of the springs of 
the lower grejm-sanda of Surrey. 

It. is satisfactoiy to know that there exists within easy reach of 
London a supply of the best and purest spring-water, which, in case of 
need, could readily be rendered available as an auxiliary source of 
water-supply for the metropolis, in quantity sufficient at aU events 
for drinking, if not for other purposes.” 

Several soggeationa were made to the Commigaioners reapeet* 
ing the use of 8{>ring water from different parta of the Thames 
Talley. Mr* Bmley Denton^ the wdl-known agricultural eoigi- 
neer, sabmitted the most cmnprehenrive plan this deacrij^o. 
He siusested to purchase two canalg which mule near LecUade^ 
to gath^ into these canals the availaUe spring water of the d» 
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tricta through which they pass^ and to construct a new channel 
or conduit from their point of junction, down the valley of the 
Thames, towards London. Between Lechlade and Oxford he 
would form branch conduits to collect the head waters of all the 
smaller streams and tributary rivers which might be available. 
As far as Wallingford he proposed to have an open channel fifty- 
two miles in length; and from Wallingford to Hampton he 
would construct a covered duct eight feet deep and ten feet wide 
for seventy-five miles, which would terminate in the reservoirs of 
the existing water companies. The whole distance from Lech- 
lade to Hampton wotlld be 127 miles. Reservoirs would be 
constructed for each separate source of supply in order to equalize 
throughout the year the quantity of water passed into the main 
conduit ; and compensation reservoirs would be formed on the 
Thames, to return in the dry season an amount equal to that ab- 
stracted from the streams otherwise leading into it. Mr. Denton 
proposed by these means to supply 100 million gallons daily for 
the use of the metropolis, at a cost of 5,320,0002. 

The cost of this project is somewhat greater in proportion to 
the quantity of water supplied than that of Messrs. Hemans and 
Bateman's proposals. Mr. Denton’s sources, however, are all 
from fifty to one hundred miles distant from the metropolis^ 
whereas most of the tributaries of the lower river are 
fed from springs equally pure and good, and much nearer 
at hand.' It is rather a curious circumstance that, with all 
the excellent springs round London, no attempt has been 
made to procure water from any of them except in one instance, 
and that was carried out 250 years ago. The New River has 
proved an immense benefit, and is also a commercial success, but 
has never been imitated. The tributary rivers near the metro- 
polis are, on the north side, the Roding, the Lea, and the Colne; 
and on the south side the Darenth, the Ravensbourne, the 
Wandle, the Mole, the Wey, and the Loddon. All these rivers 
are fed principdly from springs. They are all consequently 
available for water supply, and projects for that purpose in con- 
nexion with most of wem have been devised from time to time. 
The springs in the valley of the Colne, near Watford, have been 
frequently the subject of such proposals. 

Mr. Telford, in 1834, made a report to the Government re- 
commending that the north of London should be supplied froia 
the Yerulam (a branch of the Colne) ; and the south from the 
Wandle. An elaborate scheme for bringing water to the me-^ 
tropolis from the Surrey sands, which form the prinoipid sources 
of the Wey, was proposed in 1849 hj the General .Board qf 
Health, and supported at that time by Mr. Bateman.^ Agmn, a 
scheme far use of springs near Basingstoke, the head iraters of the 
Loddon, was recently laid before the Commission6irs-^**!i^^ that 
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these springs should be led to Hampton at comparatively small 
expense, by the conversion of the Basingstoke Canal into a 
conduit for that purpose. 

As far as these and other sources Nvest of London are con* 
cemed it would be desirable that they should not be used, 
except in connexion with compensation reservoirs as proposed 
by Mr. Denton, for otherwise the rivers would be injured by the 
loss of the water during the dry season. There are, however, 
other springs in the east, with regard to which this difficulty 
does not arise, for they find their way at present into the lower 
part of the river where its volume is maintained by the tide, 
and their loss would be, therefore, immaterial. There are chalk 
springs at Grays in Essex which yield seven million gallons a 
day, and are believed to be capable of yielding ten million. 
There are also wells in the chalk at Woolwich, Deptford, 
Bromley, and Caterham, and many other places, whence large 
quantities of spring water are obtained by pumping, and it is 
believed that these quantities could be increased to a great 
extent by means of additional wells throughout the whole south- 
eastern district. 

From the spring waters of the Thames Basin, therefore, 
abundant supplies are to be obtained, and some are to be had 
without difficulty as far as the rivers are concerned. Others can 
be rendered equally available by the storage of compensation 
water, a measure the adoption of which wul at the same time 
confer great benefit by restraining the mischievous inundations 
of the flood season. These are the sources which we believe the 
inhabitants of London should look to in case the objections to 
river water alluded to by the Commissioners' should become 
more firmly established than they now admit them to be. We 
do noi^ of course, know the precise outlay that would be re- 
quired in order to make use of all these sourcea Mr. Bateman 
says that water-works on a large scale answer best, and he is 
able to point in favour of that assertion to those which he has 
successfully carried out at Manchester and Glasgow. Still works 
in the Thames Valley would at least have the advantage of 
being capable of gradual adoption, whereas those proposed for 
the distant sources would necessitate immediate outlay to an 
extent more than commensurate with the wants of the present 
generation. They would utilize water which is at present useless 
and frequently injurious ; and which can certaimy not be re* 
quired for any other district. And they would not have the 
effect of making the whole metropolis dependent on one system* 
This last point Is one which must be taken into account in con* 
adoring any great scheme of supply from a distant source^ An 
accident to any portion of a conduit of 180 miles in length leading 
[Td. XOn. No. CLXXXII.]— Nbw Ssaisa, VoL XXXVL No. IL E B 
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from Wales, or 270 miles leading from Cumberland, would in 
that case deprive us of water entirely. Nor can we altogether 
neglect to consider the possibility of a similar thing being 
brought about by design. The invasion of the country by a 
foreign enemy is an event we do not much anticipate in these 
days, but still we inust and do take precautions gainst it ; and 
were London supplied entirely with water from Cuml^rland it 
would be in the power of an enemy landing in the north to 
cause with one stroke two great calamities. A few pounds of 
gunpowder under one of Mr. Hemans’ syphons would not only 
leave the metropolis without water, but would dischaige the 
contents of Ullswater at a rapid pace into some quiet vaUev in 
Yorkshire or Lancashire. But even without this, an acciaen^ 
such as an explosion like that at Erith a few years ago, occurring 
in the immediate neighbourhood of any part of the conduit, 
would be quite sufficient to occasion a lormidable catastrophe. 
Such improbable contingencies might, in the case of smaller 
work^ safely be left to be dealt with if they occur; but they 
must be thought of beforehand where the interests involved are 
so enormous. 

A more important consideration perhaps than thia, looking 
forward to future times, is the probability of the water from the 
distant sources being required by the places to which they natu- 
' rally belong. The towns on the Severn are not voy great in 
comparison with London ; but on the north-east of the Severn 
basin there is one of the most populous districts in England. 
Shrewsbury, Bridgenortb, Kidderminster, Stockport, Worcester, 
Bromi^ove, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, 
and all the towns of the Black Country, lie within fifty or sixty 
miles of Mr. Bateman’s sources, and naturally look to that dis- 
trict for a future sup|dy of water, the whole of which would, 
according to his intention, pass close by them to a place a hun- 
dred miles further away, many of these towns are now obtain- 
ing an inefficient and precious supply from wells, and as their 
population increases, will necessarily have to look out for im- 

E roved sources. The probable future candidates for the Cum- 
erland waters are even more numerous. The whole of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire lies between Ullswatm' and London, and tbcnr 
future wants in this respect are likely to be- considerable; th^ 
are; in fact, already in the field, for at the t£me Mr. Hemaiw 
was maturing his plans; anotiber engineer, Mr. Dale, was prepar- 
mg tlie details of a pnjeet for supplying twen^ di^rent towiu^ 
mcluding auHmg them Liverpool, Leedo, !&adford, and Matffin, 
from the seme srwrces. Hre population of aQ these {daces is 
^all oompa^ with the three milHons oi the inetropons;'bnt 
the inerease in thmr reqmrements is qmte as rapi^ «nd the dr- 
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cumstances of the manufacturing districts are such as to make the 
collection of pure water from their immediate neighbourhoods a 
matter of great difficulty ; and as in one town after another the 
resources immediately at command fail, it will generally be 
requisite to go to a considerable distance. 

The diversion, on a large sc^e, of the water of one district for 
the use of another is a measure which, on idl grounds, ought not 
to be adopted without a strong case of necessity being shown. 
No imch case has been made out for London. There is no 
deficiency in quantity, for the Thames sometimes brin^ down in 
two days of flood a volume equal to twelve months’ supply. 
There is no defect in quality, for the only allegation in this 
respect, if it can be sustained at all, is against the water as it is 
found in the rivers after contact with things which it might be 
made to avoid. No obstacle has been shown to exist to prevent 
the water being procured, if necessary, from the springs when 
its purity is unquestioned. Its collection in detail from several 
points might be in some respects more costly , than the concen- 
tration of large works in one looility, but the sources are much 
nearer, and nature has already pei&rmed some portion of the 
work : the storage and equalization of the rainfall is better and 
more safely accomplished by the natural subterranean reservoirs 
of the chalk and limestone than by gigantic embankments hold- 
ing behind them 120 or 170 days’ supply. The Commissioners’ 
verdict in favour of the Thames basin will probably hold, even 
if their approval of the river water at Hampton should not be 
considered a final decision. 

Meanwhile there are other questions connected with the sub- 
ject of water-supply which are sometimes of even greater impor- 
tance than the great question of the source. Very much 
depends on the treatment and distribution of the water after 
it has been procured. In the first place, all waters from rivers 
and streams contains particles of earth, &a, in susTOnsion, in 
addition to the dissolved matter found by analysis^ of which we 
have already spoken : this suspended matter is to be got rid of 
by allowing time for deposit, and hy filtration ; and if these 
processes be neglected, the water will be muddy or turbid, 
and contain possibly more injurious substances than » any of 
the permanently impure kinds we have before alludecl to. 
iigain, it is usdess to have the best wato, if for wwt of con^ 
stant supply it is not at hand when required ; and if on that 
account it be kept, as it often is in the poorer (dass of houses, in 
dirty cbten^ and otherundeanreceptaclei^it may be worse when 
actually than if it had contained front the first all the 
organic matter which so much care has been eorerekied Vo avi^ 
And again with reference to quantity^theremlitrijsdo^t that 
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about one-tbird of tbe thirty-two gsdlons per inhabitant now 
consumed in London is wasted. Any measure which could put 
a stop to this waste would be as useful as the storage of three 
months' supply on the rivers, or would reduce by at least one- 
sixth the cost of any new system of works. All these points 
have been inquired into by the Commissioners, and their report 
contains some practical recommendations relating to them. 
Filtration, they say, is often imperfectly performed by the Water 
Companies, and they advise further powers of enforcing the law 
in this respect They advise a constant supply in ml cases if 
possible, and a power of inspection of domestic arrangements in 
order to prevent waste. Constant supply is now given only in 
some few parts of the metropolis ; the waste is already enormous, 
and without some means of controlling it, the general introduc- 
tion of the “ constant” system is said to be impossible. The 
Commissioners recommend inspection by appointed' ofScers in 
order to reduce the waste ; and in view of the additional power 
which it would be necessary to confer for this purpose, and of 
the great importance of the management of the water-works 
generally, as affecting the life and health of large populations^ 
they think that they should not continue to be in the hands of 
companies, but should be transferred to tbe local governments. 
In tW case payment for water by individual consumers could 
be abolished, and a general compulsory rate would provide for 
a supply to which every inhabitant would be equally entitled. 

There is, no doubt, great need for improvement in the system 
of distribution of water' in London. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in consumption from eighteen to thirtjr-two gallons per 
head, there is still in many of the poorer districts a supply for 
only one hour or thereabouts during the day, and consequently 
a deficiency in tbe quantity obtainable which interferes greatly 
with the formation of habits of cleanliness and decency, and the 
sanitary well-being of the people; The importance of the un- 
restricted use of pure water by the inhabitants of crowded courts 
and alleys can scarcely be exaggerated. The greatest obstacles 
to such unrestricted use, and tbe most frequent causes of dete- 
rioration in the quality of tbe element consumed, are both very 
possibly in most cases near at home. If it is so, the removid of 
these obstacles may be more necessary, and'confer greater benefit^ 
than any improvement in the source of supplv could eflbot. 
The first object to be secured is to provide that all classes of the 
people shall have the full benefit of the water at present within 
reach ; the next to insure that its quality be good beyond all 
posability of su^imon; and then to make pmvinon for the 
mevit^le though not immediate increase in quantity beyopil'i^^ 
capabilities of the existing system. 
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Aet. IV.-*-Sunday Libeett. 

1 Add/reaa to the House of Oommona. Add/resa to Working 
Men. Report, &e. Published by the National Sunday 
League. 

2. hem Journal Reporta for Ja/n/aa/ry, 1869. 

3. A Statement of^ the Sunday Rest Question. By the Sunday 

Best Association. 

4. Report of the Society for Promoting the due Obaerva/noe of 

me Lord’s Bay. • 

5. Report of the Working Men’s Lord’s Bay Rest Aaaodaiion. 

6. SoibboMam: a Heresy. By J. Baxteb Lanoley, M.RC.S., 

Vice-President of the National Sunday League. 

7. The SaJbbath of the Jews in its relation to the Sunday 

Question. By Dr. Benisch. 

8. The Literature of the Setbbath Question. By Bobeet Cox, 

F.S.A. Scot. 1865. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Ca 

9. Sv/nday : its Origin, History, Ac. By J. A. Hesset, D.C.L, 

London : John Murray. 

10. Saibbaths : an Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary In- 
stitutions. Bevised by the Author, and reprinted from the 
Westmineter Rennenjo for October, 1850. 

N ot long since two deputations from societies connected with 
the Sunday Question waited on the Prime Minister oh the 
same day, with mutually conflicting petitions ; — the one praying 
the Government to take into consideration proposals for a stricter 
■ observance of the Lord’s day, the other advocating measures 
for the relaxation of present restrictions. It may Serve to give 
us some idea of the conciliation of manner and the skilful 
amenity of language displayed by the heads of some of our great 
departments, as well as how very little mere words can convev 
all our meaning,' when we were told in the newspamm that both 
deputations retired from the interview highly..gratined with theh? 
courteous reception. 

These societies represent tendenties which have long been in 
ktemecihe conflict in the midst of us, and never fiercer than 
in recent times. The extent of the controveinal literatute oft 
the subject of Sunday obligation in the second quarter of this 
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century is no less amazing than the fiery pu^acity of some of 
the writers : one would imagine they had faUen into the com- 
mon mistake of identifying the " Lord God of Sabhath” with the 
“ Lord God of Sabaoth,” {.a, Lord of armies or hosts. It is true 
the controversy on the Sunday Question has lost something of the 
bitterness and savagery with which it was carried on some few 
years ago, whra we heard of ladders placed across roads to dao^ge 
the knees of Sabbath>breaking horses, and evangelical Ohrislians, 
Dunstan-like, congratulating themselves on the tokens of the 
divine disapproval when accidents befel profane Sunday traiiu. 
The greatest improvement in this respect has taken place within 
the pale of the Establishment, which has always contained^ a 
liberal school on this as on other matters — Dr. Hessey's concilia- 
tory lectures aided in this direction. Some of the more learned 
Nonconformists also have held enlarged views on this sohject,which 
of late have become more extensively diffused. The clouds have 
begun to break even in Scotland, where Dr. Maclec|d and other 
distinguished divines have for some timesteadily discouraged ultra- 
severity. It is the representatives of the extreme evangelicals 
within the Church, and the less learned and more enthunastic 
among the Dissenters, who have alwaysformed the backbone ofthe 
^bbatarian party, and who though diminished in numbers and 
influence still pertinaciously hold aloft the standard of strict 
Sabbath observance. The pressure of outward profane (minion 
has compelled more regard to decency and charity in the field of 
Sunday polemics, and in our great towns the severity of men's 
views has been conriderably mitigated; but there is stiB very 
great rwm for improvement^ and a more enlightened toleration 
on all sides for the varieties of practice and opinion on the subject. 
Still at serious dinner-tables where we appreciate the sterling 
qualities of the vintgge^ gratitude compels tis to speak with bated 
i^ath of the expedien(fy of Sunday amusements, lest the aroused 
^l^n of onr host and nostesi^ genial and liberal on most other 
topics, should seriously interfere with their digestiona Stfll in 
the less populous distriets if a man .depart fix)m the legnlaiion 
mode of pasang the day,he islo(^ked atasa social monstrority by 
sober nersons^ eaurioDM against if net absolutely fhonned as a 
possible betrayer of innocence and coiTopter cCi 3 ^th,and 
rally considered as most nrobably untrustworthy in any seriohs or 
im^rtant transactioD. Now we are for firom cympadaizitig with 
thoM who would do away with all regard for tlfe S(,unday; and 
we hardly need affirm that all licentious^ obstreperousy uhgec^, 
wd unmanly behaviomr we equally conde^ on tins and ‘all 0 Aet 
t^ ^eek ; but we protest ^inst that limited View 
which would narrow down all reverenoe umI all religion tO'cnie 
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mode of expressioa, and consider those who do not conform 
thereto as at any rate unentitled to a character of strict morality 
and sober respectability. 

We propose therefore to offer a few considerations which may 
somewhat further conciliate conflicting opinions. • 

For this purpose, however, we will first enter briefly into 
a few details on the origin and history of Sabbath obser- 
vance.^ Those who wish for exact proofs and a fuller account of 
the points touched upon, we refer to the works mentioned at the 
head of our article, where they will find ample evidence of 
most of the points we adduce, and more precise references than 
our space will allow us to make. In expressing our general ac- 
knowledgment to these authors, however, we would particularly 
refer to the work of Mr. Cox on “ The Literature of the Sabbath 
Question.” And we wish to take this opportunity of recording 
our admiration of the perseverance and zeal, no less than the 
discretion and sound knowledge, with which Mr. Cox for many 
years past has laboured to diffuse more enlightened views on this 
subject. A previous work of Mr. Cox ("Sabbath Laws and 
Sabbath Duties'^ was favourably noticed in this Eeview some 
years ago. The work at present before us contains an ex- 
tensive catalogue of all the principal books, whether ancient or 
modern, in vmich the various opinions respecting the Sabbath 
are set forth. The titles of the more remarkable are followed by 
a slight sketch of their contents, illustrated by extracts. There 
is added an analysis of the numerous passages of scripture ad- 
duced in controversies on the subject ; and in the supplement 
(which forms neuly half of the first volume, and a third of the 
second) a number of long or shorter articles, where the results of 
many points of the eodtroversy are summarized and arranged. 
It will be evident from this description of Mr. Cox's work that 
its form is somewhat peculiar, and hardly calculated for euy 
reading; but it is valuable as a book of reference, and the spirit 
and manner of many of the detached articles are excellent. Those 
who mre curious about the history of obsolete opinicms, and the 
acrobatic feaht of religious logics will also find mudi here to in- 
teretii them. 

It is ewecially importimt that clear id^ connected w^h the 
origin of .mbbath observance should be diffused at the pre^bat 
time ; because altibough thke is a great softening down in the 
dogmatic views of those who advocate ftrictness on rdigbus 
grounds, yet even those who professedly take up the advbcacy 
on the modified ground of social benefit onl^, insensibly to 
themselves seem hot to be abb to avoid an inrinuation of the 
religiotu obligation of the Sunday. Now if thu x|uestion u ever 
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to be set at rest amongst it can only be by our arriving at a 
rational and permanent basis for our ideas upon the subje^. 

Archbishop Whately once published some essays entitled 
<* The Errors of Bomanism have their Origin in Human Nature.” 
It might be shown, we think, that all tendencies, whether good or 
bad, which have extensively prevailed at any time, have their 
source in some law of our nature mther bringing about its proper 
effect or being abnormally perverted. At any rate there can be no 
doubt that the institution of the Sabbath has its first origin in a 
law, not only of human, but we might almost say universal 
nature. For everything around and within us speaks of rest — 
of periodic cessation from labour : the revolution of the seasons, 
the hibernation of the vegetable world,^ the changes of day and 
night, all invite man and other animals to repose. After con* 
tinuous exertion it is the most imperious necessity of our nature ; 
it is the very object of labour itself ; it seems almost as the Bud* 
dhists would represent it, the end of all things, for the aim of our 
most strenuous toils is that we may rest again ; it may be rest 
more luxuriously, more unmolested, more magnificently, but rest 
itself is the golden thread which forms the groundwork of the 
future’s dreama Like all the radical constituents of our nature, 
this longing for rest sometimes prevails in an excessive form. It 
is possible even that much of the supposed religious instinct, 
and much that passes for reli^ous craving, is only one of the 
forms of a lon^^ng for rest Certain it is that in many religions 
it is presented as one of the most salient of the objects of hope. 
Christianity herself does not think it beneath her to appeal to 
us on similar motiveii ; she calls her bmial-grounds cemeteries — 
sleeping places ; she proclaims to us, “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours,” and she points to 
the final glory of her children, when she says “ there remaineth 
therefore a rest for the people of God.” 

There is no doubt that an appeal founded on this wospect 
has extraordinary force, with particular dispositiona V^ether 
it arises from fastidiousness or sensibility of mind, from feeble* 
ness of constitution or deficiency of nervous energy, certain it is 
that there are some temperaments easilv jaded ana overborne by 
the intercourse of society. To such the longing; for quiet and 
repose assumes the proportion of a master passion ; if through 
determination of wSlor the necessities of life it* happens that 
this desire is not gratifi^, the result is often paralysis or in* 
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sanity;* natare avenges herself, and the poor machine mves 
^y. To this natural longing we attribute that tendency ^mch 
in different agM of the world and under most religions has from 
time to time displaved itself, inducing men either to seek the 
solitary cell of the hermit, or to group themselves in smtdl sode* 
ties far away from the common haunts of men. Other motives, 
such as ambition or religious enthusiasm, doubtless at various 
epochs have influenced the more eminent among this class ; but 
the great ground-motive which has been in perpetual opera- 
tion, and supplied the rank and file of such institutions, has 
been that of which we are speaking. Wearied souls overbur- 
dened by the heat and clamour of existence, have flown off as it 
were to the confines of active lif^ and on the solitary hill side, in 
the sequestered wood, or even the desolate wilderness have 
sought their Vallombrosa or Chartreuse, the lonely Athos, or the 
inhospitable Nitrian desert. And it is not in Christianity alone 
that this longing for solitude and rest has found scope ; in the 
further East we beholdf the monastic institution among the 
Buddhists, and among the Mahometans at some periods religious 
solitaries have been almost as numerous as in tbe early Church. 
And when we turn to the New World we do not find that the 
fresh scenes, and the inward flow of youthful blood from all the 
most vigorous nations of Europe, have been able to eradicate this 
deep-seated tendency of human nature. It is true that in the 
noisy streets of the great towns and idong the main lines of route 
everything seems ringing with life and activity ; but as if sick- 
ened by we eager onward whirl, one by one, as Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon has told us, men steal away from the outskirts of the 
crowd, if not into monasteries yet into cunous retired sodeties, 
whose rules for the preservation of quiet, order, and religious 
retirement qttaintly remind us of tbe brotherhoods of old. Among 
all races it is the same : in contrast to those strong spirits who 
“ where the feebler faint can only feel” — but whose most fiery and 
longest sustained bursts, after all, are avenged 1^ long involun- 
tary periodaof stagnation and torpor, or else the fire burns out by 
its own fiercenesi^ and is ‘extinguished in death — ^in contrast to 
Wese, there have ever been slightly-strung and quiet souls 
who have felt oonscicais at once that the “song of the 
earth spirit" and the pe^etnal whining of “ the roaring loom 
of time^ was too deafening and overwhelming for thdr sensi- 
tive ears. „ * 

So universal and iiAperious is this necesdty of rest, that if any 
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society or kingdom could be supposed where no proper provision 
was made for it — where incessant grinding toil was forced upon 
Uie multitude by exacting masters, and no dearly expected day 
of leisure came round to alleviate thw mia^ — ^we verily believe 
that at last this intolerable weight woidd be thrown off by a 
convulsion more violent and sanguinary than any yet recorded. 
Eventhecruelest slave-owners have recognised the fact thatcertain 
recurring days of rest were necessary to render the requinte toil 
posable ; and the fiddles and hymns of the negro's Sabbath have 
beeir a feature often remarked upon in descriptions of the sugar 
plantationa All history bears witness that the struggles brought 
about by too severely trying the endurance of the labouring 
class have been of the fiercest. It was, the Jewish legends relate, 
when Pharaoh had hopelessly increased their labours, and 
would not any longer that the people should be “let from their 
burdens,” that those mighty throes took place which resulted in 
the exodus of a whole people, and which have so strongly coloured 
^eir after history. And the Boman annalists tell us how that 
in the Servile War, brought on by the severities exercised towards 
the slaves, their State trembled in the balance as it only yet had 
done before the arms of Hannibal. It has too, we believe, been 
experimentally established that where toil hw been prolonged 
beyond proper periods of rest, its result^ instead of increasing, 
have fallen off both in quantity and quality. If any one 
doubts thi^ we are sure he will be convinced if he will only 
try the experiment on himself. No man who has any pre- 
tensions to be a real worirer, would doubt this concludon lor an 
instant : dilettantes and dawdlers indeed may conceive it pos- 
sible to go on incessantly, but then their severest toil ia omj a 
dawdle. 

& universal, absolute, and imperious is this i^uiremmit of a 
period of rest, so bound up with the first necesadties and innate 
laws of mw's nature^ that in this sense we have not the least 
hesitation in afiSrming that we believe a Sabbath, a day of rest, 
to be a divine institutioii ; in that our fiaine has been so consti- 
tuted, that we can no more do vntho'ut it than w.e can without 
light, w air, or food himself cannot live bis proper allottod 
time without it, dvil society cannot go on without it, the highest 
attainments^ of man, whether in quality or quantity, cannot be 
pn^oned without it 1 What more do wo want fe nu^ an insti- 
tation divine? What greater authority does the word divine 
im^rt into the sulgect than this first order of neoestnty f 
. then that a day of rest is in this sense a divine 

mstitutionf the question arises. What is the proper period of its 
Ualess it can be phyridogically proved that the 
sixth day is exactly the proper average limit of human endurance 
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(an attempt which we hare not beard ever to bare been made^t 
that the evenine of the fifth day does not come up to our capacity 
of prolonged li^or, and the seventh just goes myrnid it, th^ 
seems no reason why the rest day might not just as well have 
recurred on every sucth or every eighth day. It is pretty gene- 
rally agre^ now tiiat the natural ongin of the septenary division 
of (Hiys arises from the pmriod of the moon; the montUy interval, 
however, would not bring back the rest day sufficiently often. 
What are called the changes or the quarters of the moon there- 
fore would serve conveniently to break this interval ii^ firar : 
four periods of seven days each, making up in round numbers 
the monthly cvde : “as,” says Bishop Ironside of Bristol, “the 
subdivision of the month into weeks is chalked out to men by the 
four changes of the moon” (Cioz, vol. L p. 190). Increased im- 
portance would be given to the number seven by the observation 
of the seven principal planets after which the days of the week 
were named. The seven musical notes^ and certain discovared 
properties of numbers (seven being the sum of the first two 
perfect numbers above unity, four and three ; three representing 
the triangle and four the square) would still further make this 
number remarkable. Some have opposed the planetary to the 
lunar theory of the week ; but it is probable we think that they 
were both m operation simultaneously, and tended to confirm 
each other. It appears clear that the septenary division of time 
was at a very early period made use of in E^ypt. When there- 
fore tiie Jewi^ leaders were shaping the institutions of their 
conntiymen, nothing would be more natural than that they should 
adopt it as; a oaemonial and religious observwce, and so a 
natural division of time has become for a considerable jiart of 
the world a religious, divition. And this may well be conceded, 
whether we hold or not .-with the divine legation of Mos^ nnoe 
it is quite in analogy with other instances of the same kind, dr- 
cumcision having been in use in those regions b^re it was made 
a sign of the covenant with Alddiam, and Christ having adopted 
ba^sm, a custom in ffi^[uent tee among his countrymen, as 
imtiatory rite of ^ religion, lilany, with the t^w of support^ 
the universal obligation of the Sabmth as a religious institution, 
^ve endeavoured to prove that it was part of the primseval law 
g^en to man at the creation. But even for those peiwns who 
accept the andeht Jewi^ teccods as literal hidxwy, 'and iinake no 


* l^eetscrinent mpean, liowever, to have been hied oa tab-hones. 
•RSunfloni , who estsUinsd tite pnblie ean in Dublin, having stated at a saactiqg 
of the British Associattsn IIm he found he oonhi woi* a ho^ with more 
advutaao e^bt milesaday for mx itya, than six miles a fc« seven teu; 
thus, by not working on Sunday, making a saving of 12 per eent.— Ocz, u. 189. 
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allowance for the lai]ge poetic and legendaiy element overlaying 
certain prominent facts, even for such persons it is impossible to 
make this out with any regard to the usual principles of histo- 
rical and logical proof. Dr. John Owen, however, the famous 
Puritan divine, supports this view. Our limite forbid us to consider 
it further, but a renitation of itmaybefoundinDr*Hessey’slectures 
(Lect. iv. p. 101 et seq. See also pp. 43, BS, 278)«* In further 
support of their views, the advocates of the univer^ obligation of 
the Sabbath have constantly asserted the general prevalence of the 
weekly divmon of time. This assertion, however, is totally desti- 
tute of foundation. Egypt and parts of Central Asia made use 
of this division ; as far as we know Ceylon is the farthest point 
east to which it travelled ; certain allusions in some Cingalese 
Buddhist MSS.f being considered by some to refer to it. But 
neither among the early Bomans or Creeks, nor among the 
Chinese or the ancient races of America or Polynesia, is there to 
be found any trace of it.:^ Some writen^ in order to borrow for 
the Christian Sunday the strictness of the Jewish Sabbath, have 
attempted to prove not only that there was a law given to the 
human race at the creation, but that in primseval times the 
Sabbath was on the actual first day of the week, and that it was 
transferred to the seventh at the time of Moses as a sign of the 
covenant relation between Cod and the Jewish people, and that 
when Christ came the original day of the Sabbath was restored. 
One writer asserts that it was stated by some Jewish rabbis 
(whom he does not, however, name) that the restoration of the 
primeval Sabbath-day was to be one of the evidences of the 
Messiah. These views have found a conriderable number of 
advocates, the best known of whom are Dr. Kennicott, formerly 
Canon of Christ Church, and Dr. Samuel Xiee, late Reg. Professor 
of Hebrew at Cambridge. 

Bishop Horsley spea& of these theories as “ mere conjecture, of 
which the sacred history affords neither proof nor confutation." 
(See Cox, vol. ii. pp. 39 et seq., 86, 101, 1 68, and 202 et seq.). As a 
specimen of the extraordinary kind of reasoning we alluded to 
above, and showing how learned divines have found in the 
scripture text more than could ever be fairly got out of it, we 
mil give an amusing extract from Dr. Kennicott He is well 
known to scholars as a eonrectoz of the Hebrew text of scripture ; 
but like some later professors of Hebrew, he is an evidence that 

* See also yol. u.pp. 6, 47 et seq. 61, 64 et aLt^Hwre the Wnneats 
ot Coeoeius, Milton, and Banowagaiiut this view are set fi»th. ' 

4 , 1" Hardy’a •* Manual of Bnddhianie’* 

tiiu d«taus, see *• Septeoaiy Ipsfitotiomi," mentioiied at the head of 
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considerable linguistic acquirements are not always accompanied 
by sound judgment. The learned Doctor’s object is to prove that 
the patriarch Noah kept the Sabbath, which he makes out with 
the help of a number of probablys'* and “no doubts,” the comi- 
cal force of which* will be more apparent to any one who has the 
scripture text before him. He commences^by assuming that all 
the special communications from God to man took place on the 
Sabbath, and concludes that ^Hherefore this command to Noah, 

‘ Come thou into the ark,’ &c., was given on the Sabbath-day.” 

“ The weekly employments of Noah till the end of the flood are then 
minutely traced. During the first week the ark receives its freight ; 
and after seven days, on the Sabbath, the waters begin to rise, and 
Noah rests and worships. On the day before another Sabbath he 
sends out a dove for the first time, ^probably that he might the better 
know how to adapt his devotions to the day following^ .... At the 
end of the third week the dove is again sent forth, and by returning 
empty makes the patriarch aware that the waters are still on the earth; 
he therefore probably spent the next day, the Sabbath, in praying for 
their abatement. Staying yet other seven days he sends forth the 
dove a third time, no doubt with the same view as before ; and now it 
returns with an olive leaf. But when despatched after a like period, 
i.e., on the day before the Sabbath, as usual, it returns to the ark no 
more. Noah then looks forth, and, seeing the ground, is so thankful 
for his deliverance that he employed the next day, which was 

the Sabbath, in acts of gratitude and praise. On the fourth Sabbath 
after this, the ground being now dry, he is ordered to quit the ark ; 
and as he had spent six days, or the time between one Sabbath and 
another, in going into the ark with all the creatures, so probably the 
same time was spent in bringing them out again, Noah’s labour being 
therefore again ended on the day before the Sabbaths Having drawn 
this fanciful picture (says Mr. Cox), Dr. Kennicott fondly regards it 
as ^ conclusive for Noah's observation of a Sabbath.’ ” — (Cox, vol. ii. 
p. 203.) 

Such attempts, however, to bind the Jewish Sabbath upon 
Gentile necks, by means of a primaeval appointment, or by any 
other means, are pretty generally relinquished by the soundest 
difines, who in whatever light they view the obligation of the 
Lord’s day, agree that the law of the Sabbath as a positive ordi- 
nance has no oinding force since the foundation of the Christian 
Church. 

It may be questioned, however^, whether in several points of 
view the Jewiim ordinance, as originally given, would not be an 
easier burden than the modem Sunday as understood by some. 
It was only after the return from the cantivity that the load of 
painful observances and restrictions n^aslaid ujjon it that Christ 
rejected and reproved. The original idea of it was as a day of 
rest and rejoicing : it was commemorative of a redemption from 
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toil, tbe commencement of national existence, the deliverance 
from bondage. One of tbe reasons given for its observance bw 
afl classes of tbe people i^ *‘tbat thy bondman and tby bond- 
woman may rest as well as thon.” The sacrifices offered on that 
day were connected with feasting and joy,* * It was a day of 
social privilege, when indeed servile work was prohibited, and 
aU ranks of tbe people mi^t meet on an equality of rest and 
rejmcing. Many of its associations were purmy democratic, and 
what some would call now-a-days revolutionary ; such for instance 
as tbe release of debtors, and tbe giving up tbe spontaneous 
produce of the land to the poor in the Sabbatical year, the owner 
being debarred from taking it ; and of the same nature are the 
reversion of estates to their original owners, and the setting free 
of all bondmen in the year of jubilee. Maimonides informs us 
that the eve of this year was a time of riotous rejoicing to the 
lower orders. Hardly sufficient stress has been laid on this side 
of the question by our modem Sabbatarians; — ^it would not 
perhaps altogether consist with their notions of the sacredness 
of the rights of property. 

Dr. Benisch shows that the ancient Rabbis were of opinion 
that tbe injunction against labour on the Sabbath-day only 
applied to labour for gain, but labour that was conducive to re- 
cr^tion or* to sanctification was to be considered meritorious. 
Moreover they held that all such recreative employment oi the 
day as tendea to improve men’s minds or humanize their dis- 
positions, to be imphed in the idea of sanctifying it, or keeping 
it holy, — and as tending to personal sanctification: thereby 
evincing a much more emightened appreciation of the true end 
and aim of religion than many modem Uhristians. In accordance 
with this, the modem Jews -allow lectures on secular knowledge 
at their scientific institutes on their Sabbath, and allot a portion 
of the time to entertaining as well as religious knowledge at 
their Sabbath schools ; they sanction also, not only social gather- 
ings, but even what tbe Doctor calls** physical activities’* on that 
day, in the way of innooent amusement. Dr. Benisch tber^lge 
indignantly protests i^nst the application of the terms “Jeww” 
or “Judairing*’ to the. strict notions of the Cbrntiad Sabba- 
tarians ; since Jews as a matter of ffict are alti^tber ppposhd 


* mie ^dencr to atrict neaa inerauied ao doubt at times tbe pxfestly 
dasa wMiia full ^wet and initowme} and this fact has hit its SMgk, OB iewiro 
literature, of which that dasa was for the moat part the keapMr» Prieatbeeda 
naturally desire to make andi daya of importanee as are oiTe&aptotlieir 
oi^tion^ when they are the (bief aetors <m the scene. So » one time i% the 
Chureh than was an attempt t» make idl festirab as atrietiyiqiindM as 

ottitaaj. 
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to sucli puritanical rigour, and strongly object to being thus 
stigmatized.* 

i^t whether Jewish notions on the subject were mare or less 
strict, the institutions connected with the Sabbath are confessed by 
the soundest scholars and divines to be non-obligatory on Christen* 
dom. The attempt to connect the first day of the week with 
rimilar, or even more arduous restrictions on the authority of the 
New' Testament, in our opinion has miserably failed. 'It can only 
be attainedbysuch processes of “theological torsion" (as a Saturday 
Beviewer once called them), as would serve to make the text 
“ that which cometh out of the mouth defileth the man,” an in- 
junction against smoking ; an exporition which we believe was 
once ventured upon by a reverend divine in one of his “ counter- 
blasts to tobacco." There are seven texts usually brought forward 
by the advocates of the opinion that the Sabbath was transferred 
to the first day of the week, which the limits of an article will not 
permit us to discuss. They may be found treated in Dr. Hessey's 
book 29 et seq. and notes), and in various parts of Mr. Cox's 
(as vol. i. 105 note, vol. ii. 58 et seq., 120, 185, 261 et seq., 
292, 451). On various points we think Dr. Hessey's argu- 
ments inconclusive, even as founded on the ordinary text of the 
authorized version of the New Testament, and apart from all 
questions of criticism. In our view, the mind of the Pauline sec- 
tion of the Church at any rate, and the real genius of Christianity, 
is set forth in the commencement of the 14th chapter of the 
Epistle to the ^mans ; commenting on the 5th and 6th verses 
of wUch Dean Alford says (Greek Testament in loo .) : — , 

“ It is an interesting question what indication is here found of the 
observance or non-observance of a day of oblgation in apostolic times. 
The Apostle decides nothing; leaving every man’s own mind to guide 
him in the point. He classes the observauco or non-observance of 
particular days with eating or abstaining from particular meats. In 
both eases he is concerned with things which he evidently treats as of 
absolute indifference in themselves. Now the question is, supposing 
the obligation of one day in seven to have been recognised by him in 
any form, could he have thus spoken P The obvious inference from 
this strain of argument is that he knew of no -such obligation, but 
believed all timet and all dayt to be, to the Obritfian etrony in faith, 
alike, I do not see how the passage can be otherwise understood. If 
any one day in the week were invested with the sacred character of 
the Sabbath, it would have Ijeen wholly impossible for the Apostle to 
commend or uphold the man who judmd all days worthy of equal 
honour, or paid no rward to that day. Be must havevisiteahim with 
hU stiongoit disappr^mtion, so vudatinga command of Qod. 1 there- 


* See Dr. Btnisoh’s pamphlet, " Hie Sabbath of the Jews," passim. 
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fore infer that S ilibalieal obligation to keep any day, whether seventh 
or first, was not recognised in apostolic times.” 

The Dean goes on to say that this inference does not affect the 
observance of the Lord’s day as an institution of the Church, 
binding “from considerations of humanity and religious expe- 
diency?’ Dr. Hessey does not altogether agree with the above 
views, and throughout his remarks we trace a sort of dread of 
following out his conclusions, a certain desire to be liberal, so far 
as is consistent with the character of a sound divine, and eminently 
“ sa/(^’ man (see Lectures, p. 337 et seq. note 333). Substan- 
tially the same view as Dean Alford’s is taken by several emi- 
nent critics, both English and foreign. 

The following are the words of Luther — 

“As fur the Sabbath, there is no necessity for its observance ; and if 
we do observe it, the reason ought to be not because Moses com- 
manded it, but because nature likewise teaches us to give ourselves 
from time to time a day’s rest.” — Werke, ii. 16. 

We extract this quotation from an article in this Review for 
April, 1 856, where there are words of Calvin to the same effect ; 
wWe also there is an interesting outline of the History of the 
Sabbath and of the Sunday Question in Great Britain up to that 
time, to which the reader may like to refer.* 

From the little we have said, we think it appears even on 
acrifftwral testimony alone, that there are not sufficient grounds 
for asserting that the religious observance of Sunday in one par- 
ticular way more than another is a matter of positive moral 
obligation. 

We now turn to another and distinct branch of the subject, 
which stands altogether on independent considerationa Whether 
the account we have given, and the inferences we have drawn, 
be true or false, does not in the least degree signify, in view of 
the principles we now contemplate. The popular orthqdoz 
notions might be absolutely incontrovertible— those baseless 
theories which have so long been used to ensnare men's 
co^iences and sadden their lives might rest on the highest 
evidence — ^yet the question would stiU remain. Are we justified in 
forting our convictions upon others ? Let our reli^^ous system 
be ever so true and excellent, what right have we to intist that 
others* should make it the measure of tiieir lives? What right 
has any man, or any body of HMn, to say tius is the proper way, 
to employ a certain portion of your'time^ we will not allow you 
to pass it in any other; this is the right road for reqMCtable persons 
to walk along, if you will not proceed upon thi% we will compel 

* “ Sunday in Great BritabL**— Mevieu, voL iz. 
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you to idleness, or leave 790 to seek the relief of vice ? In short, 
the qn^tion resolves itself into one of civil and religious liberty. 
We join civil with religious liberty because in some respects we 
hold, it has been seriously^ infringed by Sunday legislation, more 
particularly in those restrictions laid upon the opening of public 
museums and galleries, to those toiling thousands by the proceeds 
of whose labour they are mainly supported, and who have little 
opportunity of, vudting their property on any other day of the 
week. But as such restrictions are advocated in one di^uise or 
another on religious grounds, they may be perhaps more fitly 
regarded as interfering with religious liberty, ft is extraordinary, 
after all the discusnon and agitation of the present century, 
that this subject is so little understood. In all parts of these 
islands many persons who have often had this sacred shibboleth 
in their mouthy who have toasted it at Whig dinners, shouted for 
it at elections, marched through the mud after it when inscribed 
on gaudy banners, have no more realsiotion in what it consists than 
the veriest old port-wine preserved Tory in the remotest depths of 
an agricultural county. Many who consider religious liberty one 
of the grand points of their creed, and who would be positively 
shocked to be accused of any infiaction of it, almost daily are 
guilty of offence against its first principlea And in no particular 
has this been more painfully evident than on the Sunday Ques- 
tion. In our opinion, those that are commonly called the orthodox 
dissenters have here been especially in fault. They themselves 
so long suffered under religious disabilities and had SO long and 
ptunfuT a battle to fight before equal liberty was conceded to 
them, that it might have been expected they would have become 
well grounded in the ^mmar of freedom, and would have seen 
through the quibbles % which it was attempted to invalidate its 
rulea But so it has been too often throughout histoty. Perse- 
cutors and persecuted have no sooner fought out, and in some way 
settled their differences^ than their first use of a common ground 
is t| make it a basis of attadk on which to unite their forces 
agamst some unhappy third party who has the misfortune to be 
obnoxious to both. It is a generally recognised commonplace 
of the advocates of religious liberty, that a man has a right to 
worship God in the way that his conscience approves; it is not 
SO senerallv rec<^ised, that it follows from t^ that he has a 
' right to reman from all or any WfNtAip which does not meet the 
wants of his conscience. Our rto^ers must do us the justice to 
understand that ve are not saying that he is wim, or mod^ or 
prudent, to refrain from all religious communion with his fellow- 
men, but nmply that acpording to the strict principles of religions 
liberty he has a p^eot’ light.^ do so, and that where you inter- 
' fere with or curtail that nght, or subject him to any annoyance 
(TolXClLNo.0i:iXXXn.>-Niw8iBns,YoLX:^YI.Nc.II. ITS 
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on account of its exercise, you are infringing the principles of 
religious liberty. Now this is what the great majority of the 
Sabbatarian* party do. They are not content with being allowed 
to worship in any of the ways they think bes^ unless th^ can 
force their ways upon others. No one objects to the ceaseless 
ding-dong of high church or low church bells; the euphonious 
harmonies of St. Bosewater’s, or the manly thunderings of taber- 
nacles or liittle Bethels, none propose to molest; but sml they are 
not satisfied so long as the Sunday-going suit or the penny cigar of 
our toil-jaded brother on pleasure bent, comes between the wind 
and their morality. If he is so perversely disposed as to prefer 
green fields and nature’s flowers to green altar-cloths and the 
embroideries of art, if the song of birds and the west wind’s 
whispers soothe his ear and console his heart more than all the 
chants of choristers or even the melodious pipes of school-children, 
then let all the sections of the religious world join forces to 
make his day of pleasure ^ unpleasant as they can. In fine 
weather no fast trains shall run to cany him quickly beyond the 
noise and smoke ; if wet, no museum nor friendly gallery shall 
gratify his eye and excite his intellect without overwearying his 
attention. It shall be made as difficult as possible for him to 
get even a decent dinner, and heaven and earth shall be moved 
to cut off his supply of tobacco. A conspiracy of every circum- 
stance of discomfort at last drives him in .despair to his only 
alternative refuge, the beer-house or the gin ^ace; and then too 
soon, alas I he offers an edifying illustration of the evil consequences 
of what they call n^lecting the Sabbath ; they should rather say the 
victim of asystem which turns Ood’s rest day in to a day of weariness 
and gloom. Let it not be supposed that we are in the least degree 
exaggerating matters. We can confidently appeal to the various 
publications, petitions to Parliament, &a, which have emanated 
from the more thoroughgoing partisans of the strict Sunday 
party. Any one but sligh% acquainted with them, and with the 
general proceedings of the party, will bear us out, that we have 
not only not ezaggwated, but have given but a small part of tiie 
details we might have done to show the determination and un- 
scrupulousness of the extreme Sabbatarians. It is true indeed, 
as we srid befme, that their fnoceedings of late have been modi- 
fied, and that they are more cautious of shoddiw put^ feriiiw 
and common sense ; but that the old leavas b slul at'-work, and 
that their intolerant sjurit frill die hard and contest to the last 

. * It moat not be osaiidend fiiat we use tbte werdvlth aay iavkiuns mom- 
.iiur. It is used rio^ lor bierity rad oonradenee'eske, to deeigaate tfmt 
farra party which, made np from aduerratsof diferem letbbas bodiei, and on 
vai^s grininds, support the striet'obaOrriiwe of Sunday. 
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eveiy inch of the ground, is painfully evident from recent facts. 
For instance, we could refer to a case (Baxter v. Langley)* decided 
only at the close of last year in the Court of Common Fleas, with 
the main features of which probably many of our readem are 
familiar. It rose out of an attempt to prosecute an Association 
for the Development of Religious Feeling*' by the means, 
among othen^ of certain Sunday Evening Services at St. Martin’s 
Hall ; it was attempted to bring the association under the pro- 
visions of the 21 Geo. III. c. 49, entitled, An Act for preventin^^ 
certain abuses and profanities on the Lord’s day, callea Sunday. ’ 
It might have been thought that anything in the nature of a 
Sunday service was so far a concession to Sabbatarian feeling 
that it would have been met with forbearance at least. Moreover, 
theplace of meeting was regularly registered as a place of religious 
worship for the use of persons calling themselves Recreative 
Religionists, by which appellation we may presume they intended 
to signify their opinion, that it is no offence to the deity to make 
innocent amusement a part of his worship. The counsel in the 
case explained that the designation was not intended ^'to refer to 
recreation in its ordinary sense, but to the creation of a new form 
of religious worship, by which it was hoped to remedy the allied 
ind'ifference of the people at large to ordinary religious services.” 

The plaintiff, however, contended that the registration for reli- 
gious worship was a mere colourable evasion of the law, and that 
it was a disorderly house within the meaning of the statute in 
question. It apj^ars, however, from the summing up of the evi- 
dence as given in the judge’s judgment^ that the services in the 
hall consisted mainly of — 

** Pieces of sacred music, such as the Stdbat Mater ^ performed on 
the organ, accompanied by other instruments and by a choir. ..... 
An address was delivered, always instructive, sometimea of religious 
tendency, sometimes neutral rather than religious, but neoer expreeely 
irreligioue and never profane. There seems to have been a desire to 

introduce the singing of hymns Among some hymns printed 

was to be found Addison’s metrical paraphrase of the 19th Psalm. 
In most of them were expressed sentimenfe of adoratidn towards the 
Supreme Being, and in all of them exhortations to moral duty. There 
was no public prayer or address to the deity other than that con1»ined 
in the musical composition. Tjiere was no debating or discussion,^ 
nothing dramatic or comic, or tending to the corruption of morals, or 
to the corruption of religion, or profanity.” 

One would have thought that this might have been considered 
an edifying and enetainly a harmless mode of spending the Sunday 
evening, even by very strict persona That such an opportunity 

- ** - — 

* '^Law Joumaf Beports,” January, 1869. 
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should be offered to the masses in our large towns we cannot but 
consider a work of the highest usefulness^ and its authors to have 
acted in a true spirit of philanthropy.* Notwithstanding how- 
ever our sympathy with them, we cannot think they were well 
advised in taking up such a name as “ Becreative Beligionists,” 
which strikes us as not only ridiculous, but likely to give rise to 
a misconception of their real purpose. We know too that many 
true friends of Sunday liberty were not only displeased with the 
ludicrous aspect thus given to their efforts, but considered it an 
unworthy concealment of their true stand-point, the right, namely, 
of literary and scientific men to devote their labours to the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of their fellows in any way they 
think best, on Sunday evenings as on any others.t In extenua- 
tion however, it must not be forgotten that the major part of^he 
blame rests with the iniquitous state of the law : all history in- 
forms us how often unwise legal restrictions have given birth to 
perverted growths, both religious and political. It certainly is 
monstrous that in England in the latter half of the 19th century 
men may not be left unmolested on Sunday evenings to meet to- 
gether for mental improvement, without running the risk of some 
religious fanatics invoking a penal statute against them. We 
rejoice to say the plaintiff in the above case was nonsuited ; but 
our amelioration seems indeed slow, when we reflect that 
this happened only some nine months ago, and that efforts 
have been made by earnest and liberal-minded men for the 
relaxation of Sabbatarian strictness for more* than thirty years 
past. Such attempts at persecution show plainly that the more 
zealous Sabbatarians will be hindered by no scruples in 
their attempts to bind the old yoke more tightly on our necks. 
They are constantly at work under one guise or another, seeking 
to add to their party, and attract adherents by ever* changing 
sophisms. At one time they profess that their desire simply is 
that Sunday should be preserved as a da^ of rest for the work- 
ing classes ; at another they avow their anxiety lest, if the 

i iresent system were broken in upon, the poor man would be de- 
irauded of seV^n days’ work for six days’ pay. 

By these, and many other plausible statements, many well In- 


* Mr. J. B. Langl^, tiie defendant in the aboVe suit, is a Vice-Pr^ident 
and Chairman of the Council of the National Sunday Lea^e, and haalong^ been 
an apostle iu the eanse of Sunday Liberty, as well as havtncf risked bema its 
martyr. His spirited pamphlet mentioned at the head of this Article, *'Sab- 
batism a Heresy,*’ oontaina in a compendious form a v^ {[ood exjposi of the 
fallacious arsumeuts which the Sabbatarians attempt to uenve from scripture 
in support of their notions. 

t See the letter:* of Pi-ofessors Huxley and Carpenter which appeared in the 
papers shortly after the above trial. 
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tentioned persons are induced to swell the ranks' of the rarty 
who, if they fully perceive the scope of their action, would be 
shocked at their ignoring the princnple of , religious liberty, and 
shrink from enforcing compulsory Sabbath observance. But that 
is undoubtedly the real end and aim of those who are the moving 
spirits in the movement. They are determined that, as far as in 
them lies, there shall be no manner of passing the Sunday allowed 
^but that which is strictly in accordance with the usual and stereo- 
typed forms ; and that where they cannot absolutely compel the 
observance of these forms, they will endeavour to obtain such 
enactments as will make the time passed in disregard of them as 
uncomfortable and unprofitable as possible. 

This is evident even in the proceedings of the most moderate 
and plausible of the Sunday societies — ^viz., the Sunday Best 
Association. The main object this society proposes to itself is to 
abolish compulsory and nhnecessaiy Sunday trading. 'With this 
object literally understood we have every sympathy : we must 
be permitted, however, to raise the qne.jtioD, How much of such 
trading is compulsory, strictly speaking ? The society professes a 
desire that “ the legislative power should secure toalf persons the 
oppoHv/nity of observing it as a day of rest and worship,” and 
looking on the “ Christian Sunday as a sanatory, economical, and 
beneficent institution .... asks nothing of Parliament beyond 
unrestricted freedom tp worship God,” &c. It appears to us 
that most of those persons for whom the society is solicitous have 
the “ opportv/nUy" of observing it as a day of rest and worship 
already, but are simply lacking in inclination for worship in the 
forms usually presented. This may be to .be lamented, but 
Parliament can hardly therefore be asked, according to the 
ordinary use ofword^ to remove* restrictions from the worship of 
God. If they like to take part in womhip in any of the modes 
intended by the Society, there is no restriction that we are aware 
of, prevents their doing sa Although the society appears 
anxious to deprecate the supposition that they would advocate 
«any le^ enactments having for their object the enforcement 
of the religious observance of the Sabbath," we cannot help think- 
ing that their firequent mingling op religious considerationB with 
the grievances of these hardly-used Sunday traders, has given 
rise to a suspicion, not perhaps alto|[ether unreasonable,, that 
they would not object to obtain a side wind.the very, end they 
would seem to deprecate. Of this at least we are surd, that many 
of these small deafers would more readily listen to thesog^stion to 
put down their iitalls or put up their shutters, did they' not 
believe that it was the commencement of ap artful attempt to 
allure them to a morning's endurance of wha^ however wrongly, 
they conceive to be the ns yVua ttUra of g^oom «id dreariness 
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and incomprehenmbility. Perhaps if we tried them with a few 
{dcture-galleries and gardens we might succeed in tunning the 
stalls and oyster^barrows off the road. 

We invite therefore the fight rev; and noUe patnms and presi- 
dent% M.P.’b, knights and squires, who represent the Sunday Best 
Association, if they are really anxious, with single eye and with- 
out sinister intention, to put down Sunday tradii^, just fw 
once to join forces with tW other society whidi' ^ for its 
object the elevation the labouring classes by teaching the eye 
and cultivating the taste. We allude of course to the National 
Sunday Lea^e, which for some time has been endeavouring by 
petitions and other means, without success, to obtain the open- 
ing of museums and galleries on Sunday afternoons. It is true 
that they have hitherto, we believe, found many of their most 
strenuous opponents in the committee of the society above referred 
to, and it is further unfortunate that one of their number is 
supposed to have promoted the prosecution against the Sunday 
League referred to above ; but we. have no doubt that the latter 
will be happy to let bygones be bygones, and willingly join 
hands to compass so good an object as the relief of the labouring 
classes from compulsory and unnecessaiy toil. Only in order to 
raise a hope of .success, it must be made dear that thmr ostensible 
is their real olgect, and that there is no covert intention of 
forcing upon them something they dislike^ 

But now, in all seriousness and kindness, we would adt the more 
thoughtful of our Sabbatarian friends, whether this experimmit 
of a relaxation of the Sunday law is not worth tmng. 

Let us connder what would be the probable effect of acceding 
to the petitions of the.National Sunwy League, which solicited 
Qovemment support Mr. Gregory's motion ftur the opening 
on Sunday afternoons of the national museum^ galleries, and 
gardens. 

We would ask, What would be the effect as to the religious ob- 
servance of Sunday if die prayer of this petitioB woe grantedt 
Would it be favouraUe to such observance or nott Our own im- 
presdon is that it wqa|d». and that the direct effe<^ would be not 
a decreased, bnimi ineESMsd respect for die meane ef wcsdiip. It 
most be, we think, gMMHndly conceded that wfaatetw softens the 
heart, enlightens the ipiud, and awakens t^. g^ 
emotion^ most, all things hmng equ^ien^^ a nian iqpse 
sDsceptible of religious h^oenoesL. ' 

If two men were pot beftwe areligioiw instafuetor, one utterly 
ignorant and bruUslC thp other having, reeen^ .such educatum 
only m is attainaUe dinxigb the ear and eye^ MUtowhat twined, 
we vnll say, by-t^ influence of good mndkt psintiM, and'ppetey, 
and the asaodadons they inveAve—in whim wot^u . ha. d^'-the 
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aaoEe hopeful pupil 2 We think few will deny, that if be were 
#n inductor worthy of the name, he would nayo more to work 
upon in one case than in the other. A little knowledge, indeed, 
may ^ a dangerous thing, if it is intended that that knowledge 
shsdl nerer inere^; but if it is intended to lead cm to higher 
acquiremmits, a little knowle^e seems a necessary prelimin^. 
The mere self-respeet and the aspiration towards something 
higlmr than his present state, begotten in a mhn by the contem- 
fSation of lofty ideals* are no^nean auxiliaries to those who 
would really help him to rise. ’^Certainly it most be better than 
the tneie sMden stupidity and stolid indifference too often the 
result of unalleyiated toil. What do well circumstanced and 
educated men aim at for thmr own children? Would they con- 
demn them to see and know nothing, until by one sudden bound 
they could relish a didactic discourse on the advantages of re- 
ligion and morality ? Is it not the recognised theory of modem 
education to make knowledge attractive ? and what are all the 
picture books and illustrated editions put into the hands of the 
fortunate little schoolboys of the present day, but attempts to 
make art the handmaid to less enticing subjects ? Now museums 
«id galleries are the ]Hcture books which should lie open to the 
hard-worked classes our large towns and their children, on that 
day when for the most part they alone have leisure to viat them. 
Depend upon it, when they have been gazing perchknce on some 
splendid representatioa of the Cracifixion or i^cension, they will 
not be less likely to listen to those whose presumed business it is 
to explain these things. The avenue of sphinxes and the temple 
of Bameses indy aw&en an interest in “the land of Egypt and 
the house of bondage;” and the remains of Nineveh, whether 
in their reality or representations, may not render lesa palatable 
disquisitions on the minor prophets But letting alcrne these 
details, it is undeniable that the essence of art is order and har- 
mony, and that therefore, as tending to awaken in the mind con- 
ceptions of these, art must be a serviceable handmaid to religion 
in its highest sense. Orthodox teachers have often attempted to 
impress upon us that the state of degradation in whhfo tire numaa 
mce is invdved, is in cons^nebce of our haviig^ degenmiated 
from an m^sfhial harinony ; hence they speak of it as “pwr.foUen; 
eoi^tien.^ That themftm' winch strives to r^rssent to nt 
sometUhg mdrC'pmrfoot' than the ordinary rduitoe of life; whidt 
seeks perpetually to realize an ideal fitness ah indeeRaribaUb 
harmony, the al^lnte beauty Und ttuth in thln^mso for as it 
has any attraction' for hs at ah, mtet' tend asshnftsto hr 
hdwever small h degree, to that whichf we adtohb. It k thus 
that works of' geuhn'are the teachers of itii Sgs. Adniisti^ 
ordinarily' leads to love, and]^ a love of tratii'’ luid hakmony' lit 
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external objects may beget a desire for them in ourselves, or at 
least awaken in us a sense of what is distorted and unpropor- 
tioned. 

It is true, as was shown in an able article in a recent number 
of this Review, that the inculcation of religion or morality is not 
the proper, or we should rather say, the special object of art ; 
but we believe its accomplished author would be the last to deny 
that if this is not Its special object nor its main test, yet assuredly 
that art in its higher forms has a direct tendency to awaken the 
intellect and refine the affections ; that it exerts a powerful in- 
fluence in ameliorating the ruggedness of the brutal, elevating 
the aspirations of the grovelling, charming away the anxious 
cares of the overburdened, and raising for a moment above the 
world the heart engrossed in the sordid business of life. We 
believe that hardly any man could hear the glorious strains of 
Handel and Mozart, or the stirring words of our greater poets, 
or gaze upon the wondrous creations of Raphael, totally unmoved ; 
at any rate such a man would be found amon^ the tired sons^ of 
sloth and luxury, the true begetters of the ml admirari philo- 
sophy, rather than among the children of toil Now in so far as 
the st^ant surface of a man’s nature is moved, so much greater 
scope is there for such wise teachers who may know how to put 
in a word in season. The influences we have indicated are 
strictly analogous to those of religion ; must it not be better 
therefore to welcome art as an ally, than have to dread her as a 
rival ? 

As an evidence of the utter injustice of the insinuation that 
the petitioners in favour of Mr. Gregory’s motion are enemies of 
religion, we extract the following words from the petition pre- 
sented by gentlemen connected with the literary profession, with 
science and art : — 

The Sunday, as a day of rest and leisure, when the thoughts of 
men, released from the engrossing labour of mere existence, turn 
naturally to the beauties of the universe, and its creator, is the time 
roost fitted for the exercise of the reflective * faculties; and your 
memorialists being firmly isonvinced that all true education must tend 
to the hve and reverence ((f the 2)e»^, believe thatlf puch Institutions 
as above enumerated #ere open to the people on Sunday aftOmbon, it 
would be an inestimable boon to the lateunn^ popularion, would raise 
up an opposing principto to intemperance and immoratity, and in evmy 
way advance the condfi^on of the people.” , 

Among the signaturep to this petition^ and a similar one to 
the Queen, presented a few jeart aro, we find the names of 
Loid Stanley, Sir John Herscnel^ Sir Ufiarioe Lyell, Sir lUxleriofc 
Murchison, Rev. Professor Jowet^ Bev.Wm. Rogers, Chaplain to 



Her Majesty, and several other clergymen, together with a laij^* 
number of eminent men in the professions, and gentlemen distin- 
guished in science, literature, and art. Added to these are 
several written testimonials in favour of the object of the peti- 
tion from the London police magistrates, the late Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, and the coroner for Middlesex. We mention 
these facts because we do not think the public generally are 
Aware of the weight of experience, talent, and resp^tability 
thrown into the sciue in favour of the prayer of the petition. 

Again, on the occasion of th^ deputation to Mr. Gladstone on 
the subject, the artisans made the following declarations : — 

“ That we reverence the Sunday as one of the greatest blessings of 
the middle and working classes, and so far from advocating anything 
that should lead to its desecration, are only anxiotu that it should he 
devoted to its original ptirpose, of a day of devotion, of rest, and qf in- 
nocent enjoyment. That we ourselves would be the first to oppose the 
opening of any places of frivolous and vicious amusement, and that as 
we claim for ourselves full liberty of conscience and action, so also 
do we respect and honour the devotional observances of others.” 

Sixty of the trade societies supported the prayer , of the 
petition. 

Some persons have suggested that the Saturday afternoon 
should be given up as a holiday to the-'working dassea But 
this though a valuable addition to their time for making pur- 
chases for the following day, and so tending to do away with the 
Sunday trading,t would be quite inadequate as a substitute for 
the holiday of the following day, when the working faniily 
is tidied up” and rest^. It must not be forgotten that the vast 
majority of labouring families in the metropolis have to live in 
one room, sometimes even (so dear and scarce are lodgings) two 
families, or a young man lodger in addition. It is utterly im- 
possible, for health’s sake, that after they have attended a^ place 
of worship they* can crowd in this, often small and unventilated, 
room all day. What is left them but to wander a^ut the 
streets, or go to the pot-house, if all places of public resort 
are closed ? We believe that a considerable portion of those 
perfons connected with the great publican interest have thrown 
their weight against the petition. No wonder t 

To the statement tiiat the opening of public institutions would 
increase Sunday labour, many of the artisans themselves repty 
that they believe it would tp a contiderable extent dimmish it ; 


* The liwnes fill several closely printed octavo psg^ 
f In summer, bowevet’, tbey -caimot purchase their provisions nntil the 
Sunday morning, as they wbnld not keep fresh during the night in their ^e 
and crowded rooms. 
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as there are those who now work on Sunday in order to be able 
to take a holiday on some other day when art (xdlections ore 
open. It is plausibly asserted tb^ it would be hard that the 
custodians of places of public resort i^ould be deprived of their 
day of rest ; but there seems no reason why an arrangement 
might not be made to compensate the few necessary attenduits 
by a holiday in the week, as is already the practice on the Conti* 
nwt Experience does not show that a free access to such 
institutions increases Sunday trading j as we had recently ac- 
counts from Paris, a city in which these matters have long been 
unrestricted, of the Society of Employes de Commerce, a volun- 
tary association which has succeeded in inducing a large number 
of the traders to close their shops on Sunday. This attempt is un- 
connected with any religious movement, and is said to be meeting 
with marked success (reported in PaU Modi Gazette and Timee 
of May 26, 1869). Intelligent workers, whether with brain or 
hand, ereiywhere and of whatever class, we far too sensible 
of the necessity of a weekly holiday to think of breaking in. 
upon it ; and it is a libel on them, merely intended to delude, 
to pretend that their chief object in desiring the removal of 
Sunday restrictions is that they may devote ' themselves mwe 
exclusively to the pursuits of the week. 

We hear indeed here and there of working men opposed to 
this movement, and of a petition by the Working Men’s Lord's 
Day Best Association agamst it. But they represent a very 
small section indeed of the real working men of the metropolis, 
and chiefly that limited element more or less under subjection to 
the various ministers of religion and thilc surrounding. We 
have no wish to st^ an^hkig disrespectful of them, but we hope 
tiiat some day they will understaiul better the principles of reli- 
gious liberty, and feel, however much they may enjoy their 
own mode pasting the Sunday m fiequent attendance at church 

w chapel, that there are some otherwise constituted,, and r8<- 
member that Christianity in no way justifies but most 
oondemas, all attests to infringe. tM spiritual liberty' of others.. 
They rejoice in their own freedom of conscience, let them respect 
that of thdr bretiuwn^ And. let them a^ themselves whoit Wna 
that won that freedom, for them: was iitbakdess.who would 
now; urge them on to heto to Mnd a y(dm aa. thtis'&^wvyor 
that great liberal schecii at &M-tiiot^^'Whieh has Imig home. the ' 
burden and heat of ’tiie day in 'me gyeat hattio againsi’ aE 
unnecessary yokes, and which is still labchrir^ fer the benefit of 
the wmkman in the recognition of fait of ooiblnhatioir^ the ‘ 

faciUtating his means of edototimi,, a&'^many idther ' 

We iMve not space to afitod; more thab' a pastiiq; attati^ to 
Mr. Hughes’s Sunday Trading KU, wbfdi was #Hhdta#n last 
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B^on, but which we bdieve is to be brought in again.. It may 
be serviceable in. so far as it legalizes and defines the hours os 
nece^ary traffic on Sunday morning ; but we fear that at pre- 
sent it will have little chance of becoming law without being so 
mutilated and simplemented by the Sabbatarian party as to 
render it useless. We object to anything like excessive orcompul-* 
sory Sunday Tradings as mudi as they do ; but we have more 
f^th in natural laws than in artificial enactments; after lengthened 
toil man spontaneously turns to recreation if he can get it. We 
believe that if Sunday is a made a real day of rest for the p^ple, 
instead of a da^ for the most part of gloomy and dissatisfied 
idleness which is not rest ; if proper and improving means of 
recreation are plentifully provided ; if popular education and the 
system of local free libraries are thoroughly developed, we shall 
infallibly, in the long run, shut up the shops, and sensibly decrease 
the custom of the gin-palacea If, as the Sabbatarians pretend 
to believe, any attempt should ever be made to rob the working 
man of bis holiday, and wrench from him seven days’ work for 
sfx days’ pay, we would resist such an attempt with all the energy 
of which we are capable. But we are persuaded that such dreary 
anticipations are perfectly chimerical ; the modern tendency 
everywhere, both on the Continent and in America, is to increase 
the periods of relaxation instead of abridging them. Workmen 
who are agitating to reduce the ordinary working-day to eight 
hours, will not suffer themselves to be cheated out of their one 
whole-holiday. We insist on the priridple of a day of rest as 
strongly as theSabbatarians ; but we also take our stand on Sunday 
Liberty, and maintain that every man should be free to use his 
rest as he thinks most conducive to his mental, moral, or physical 
improvement^ We respect sincere religion too, and those under 
its influence, as much os any one ; we would not countenance any 
insult offered them, or allow any restrictions, or that even the 
slightest inconvenience should be put iu their way, so long as 
they in their turn respect the freedom of others.. The various 
orthodox patties are in a state privilege, their ohurohes and 
chapels occupy every nook and corner of the land ; if by fair 
means they can draw our whole population within their walls 
there is none to hinder them. All we ask for is equal liberty for 
others : as men are at pre&^ent constituted, there are those for 
whom, the , glories of art, or scientific, historical or studies^ 

have more attractions than the most, elaborate liturgies or tho 
most '^painful preaohing^^ id' whom the nati^ye. heavens declare 
most eloquently the glosy, of Qed,. and. the stii^y of this marvel- 
lous works of Ciealion, and the no less wondqifol frame oS rnaiv 
begrt more fruitful and imfurovtng teflectkms than the most 
exposition of doetrines wUcb. seem to for the most. 
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part incomprehensible: such persons may be, as we are told, 
deficient in a pense, they may be wanting in the capacity of 
appreciating what deserves appreciation ; but if so, it is their 
misfortune, not their fault, they are not likely to be reclaimed, 
but rather rendered more obtuse, by the arts of petty persecution. 
And, after all, can the leas ignorant of our Sabbatarian friends 
seriously consider that a scientific or art lecture on Sunday 
evening is so much worse than the. exhortations of a Mormon 
preacher or illiterate ranter, that one should be protected and re- 
ccognised under the name of religion, and the other be held ame- 
nable to the'penalties of the law. Those who appeal for facilities 
to devote their Sunday afternoon and evening to intellectual and 
moral improvement, are a numerous a thoroughly respectable, 
and we believe an increasing class ; they have as much right 
that their claims should be considered by an impartial legislature, 
as any other section of the community ; at present they are in 
the humour to accept as an act of grace the concession of their 
desire for the means of Sunday recreation and improvement. 
We in conclusion therefore counsel the more prudent of the 
religionists to “agree with their adversary quickly, whilst they 
are in the way with him for recent events must surely have 
warned them, that no Acts of Parliament will' long maintain 
privileges, however supported by prescription, when they are 
used offensively or become obnoxious to the growing intelligence 
and sense of justice among the people. 




Art. V. — ^Thb Afghan Tribes on our Trans-Indus 

Frontier.* 

1. Meport ahowmg Ike rdaHona of the Brvtifk Oovemmeitit 

with the Tribes on Ike North- West Frontier of the Punjck 
from Annexation in 1849, to (he close of 1855, anS, con- 
timuxHon.of ike same to August, 1864. 

2. Memorandum on (he Dera Imrn^ Khmi Diiiiri^ 

3. The Mission to Oandakar, wUk Appendaoes. By Mmot, 
• H. B. Lumsden. 

4. A Year on the Fungak Frontier in 1848-^. By M^jofr 

Herbert B. Edwaw)es, C.B.,^.E.I.C, , 

^PHE natural boundary of Hindustan on the west is the 
A. ludua lUring among the lofty moiuntaine in the intwc>r of 
Thibet, and passing Attuck ,wl^ere it Is ikst considered an Ihdian 
nver, riie Indus, through the remainder of its course ffotrs almost 
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due south. At Attook, it received the waters of the Caubul 
river, but its greatest accession is 400 miles further down. Here 
the five rlvens which drain all the eastern steeps of the Hima- 
laya, and give its name to the Punjab, flow in one united 
channel into the Indus. From this point the Indus becomes a 
river of the first ma^tude ; its lower course separates into two 
branches, which ramify into many smaller ones, and enclose a 
I^elta, about seventy miles broad, comprising the kingdoms of 
Sinde and Tatta. 

The Trans-Indus frontier of our Indian Empire commences 
at Torbeila, a place ntuated to the ^north of Attook, and ex- 
tends southward for a length of 800' miles to its termination at 
Mitunkote, on the upper confines of Sinde. This frontier is 
divided into four great districts, the province of Peshawur, the 
district of Kohat, and those of Dera Ishmael Ekan, and Dera 
Ghazee Khan. It is of great extent, peopled throughout with 
Afghan and Belooche tribee^ and bounded on the north and west 
by ranges of steep and difficult hills. These hills are the dwelling 
places of thousands of wild mountaineers — ^like the denizens of 
the plai% of Afghan, or Belooche origin — ^but beyond the limits 
of British jurisdiction. Enamoured of their savage indepen- 
dence, they acknowledge no superior but the chiefs of their tribes, 
and are engaged in constant war among themselves, or aggres- 
tions upon their neighbours. 

The Trans-Indus Frontier is a name familiar enough to every 
Englishman; but the country and the people are, we fancy, 
hidden firom most in mist ana perplexity. From time to time 
an Indian telegraph informs the readers of the daily papers 
that a party of hillmen, with a name difficult to pronounce 
and quite impossible to remember, have made ariud into British 
territory, killed one or more British subjects^ and escaped to 
their mountain fastnesses Without molestation. Then comes the 
din of preparations for reprisal; and at last the troops are got 
into motion, and move off in the direction of the hilla The 
1 cader of the newspaper is on the alert, but as often aa not, be is 
doomed to disappointment. . He is at times gratified by an 
account of hard fighting, but then, quite as often, the whole afi&ir 
bears a very close resemblance to the memorable expedition of 
fW. French king 'Who marched up a hill, and then matched 
down agam. Sifili, whatever ^e troops do, or do not do, the 
disturbance invariably ends in a proftudon of ccmgtfbtulationsi 
Confidence is every Where Mstored. The hiUmeh, having had 
as many of their viUages and crops destroyed ae. the troops 
could get at, are said to be animated with the livelier sensao 
tions of respect and gratitude towards the British Government; 
and every one may once more i^ply themselves with peaceful 
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minds to the extenedon of hiilway commumcatioii and the de> 
velopment of the internal resources of that noble empire which 
Providence hM committed to our charge. The newsmper 
reader rubs his eyes, thoroughly bewildered, doubts if he be 
quite awake, but feeling his own ignorance and impotence, ho^ 
everything is done for the best, and banishes the TransJndus 
Frontier from his thoughts, until — ag^ the telegrapic an< 
nouncements appear in the papers — arain the hill men with the 
painful names have been maltreating the subjects of her Majesty, 
and so on, step by step, the old drama is a^iu unfolded be- 
fore his troubled and wondering mind, concludmg as before with 
a happy and congratulating Qovemor-Qeneral in Council, “ rich 
with all the fruits of peace, and crowned with all her flowers.” 

The object of the present ^per is to mcplain this seemingly 
anomalous state of affiurs. we have no new polity to recom- 
mend. On the contrary, we hold that our dealings with the 
Frontier tribes have all along. been conducted with a rare and 
judidous combination of firmness justice, and moderation, 
which will ev^tually establish permanent friendly relations 
between them and ns. What we propose to do, is to give an 
account of the manners and customs of these tribes, such as will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves of the peculiar difiS- 
culties we have to encounter upon our western frontier. The 
manner in which these have been confronted must be reserved for 
conriderati<m ait some future time. 

Speaking roughly, the country of the Afghans may be oon- 
sideted as an elevat^ plateau, having as its northern bulwark 
the mountains of Hindu Kosh and the Paropamisus ; bn the west 
sloping gradually sway into the desert which divides it from 
Persia ; separated frmm Beloochistan on the south by the deep 
valley of the Bolaa ; and having as its eastern barrier the moun- 
tains of Suleiman. -This range rises abruptly from the low lying 
pUuns of the Indu^ part of which must also be included in the 
country of the Afghans. The northern parts of this plateau — ths 
districts of Oaubi^ Swaut^ and Btyour — consist of asuccesripn (d 
valleys rniming up into the monntmns of Hindu which 
are thrust out Me lui^ mounds on mther ride of them. The 
eastan and southent dl^cts are traVOTsed’ by a np^ber of bare 
rocky ranges, finm the Suleiman, and the mountains of Paro- 
p^isus, whirir extepd across the oounity'iii a south-westerly 
direction ; |md on thq eatreme souUi-west it manrainto the bare 
and desolate deamrt*bf Seistan, rictynds &r to .tbe south- 
ward of the river H^nund. The Afgh**^ have never been, a 
nation, in %ho Euroiiean sense of the word, knit together ty* 
common aqdrarions, moved ]ty common impulSM, or; ackhow- 
le^^ common intensta. liMy are, and always have been, a 
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cumber of independwt tribes, each of which ought to form 
a little commonweath within itselC But these tribes are q;dit 
up into numerous sections and subdivisions ; the relentless pro- 
secution of blood-feuds divides even family against family, aud 
thus it happens, that any form of settled government over tiie 
whole has alwws been impossible. There are also other dements 
of confusion, l^bejname Afghanistan originally included a much 

5 mailer extent of country than is compri^ under it at present. 
?he present area has been arbitrarily brought together by the 
force of conquest, and is inhabited by races differing in ori^n, 
regarding each other with bitter animosity, and not even pos- 
sessing community of rdigion ; for the gulf which in Central Asia 
semrates the Sunnite from the Shyite Mussulman, is at least as 
difficult to bridge over as that which divides them from the Jew or 
the Christian. It fans been said that the present Ameer expressed 
his indignation at the easy complacency with which Sir John 
Lawrence acknowledged any de facto ruler of Afghanistan ; and 
many English writers appear to think he had some cause f» 
dissatisfaction — that he is in some way the legitimate sovereign 
of the country. On this point, however, Englishmen need feel 
no distrust of Lord Lawrence’s policy. There never has been a 
legitimate sovereign of Afghanistan since the foundatitm of the 
world. A legitimate sovereign is a rarity in any csriental country, 
but quite unknown in Afghanistan. The only sovereign who has 
any ri^hi to reign there, is the sovereign who has power to do 
so. Any one who has more power than the reigning aoveoeign 
would lie stigmatized by the voice of ail Afghanistani as eUher 
a madman or a fool, if he d^Bliaed to assert his pretentions on 
the ground that he was not the legitimate king. Honour, 
consistency, and good faith have never played any part in A&hui 
politics, ^e king preserves his authority by ^ying on one 
party against another ; the nobles renounce their allegiaac^ asad 
return to it, just as it suits the interests of the moment; pre- 
tenders to the throne are continually in the field, and no one 
for a moment auj^wses that they have not, moraHy, as much 
right to it as any one else. This the jnesent Ame«r knows p^ 
fectly well, and if he ever gave expression to the sentiment with 
which he is credited, he caught the trick of it firom some Enj^ish 
newspaper.* 


* “It u impi^iile for any tiraager. fi»m a tiody of the pieaent state of 
partiea ia Alghaontaii, to fona a atooaUe ooajeotate as to wao^nwy emoeoed 
to the throne of Cabnt oa Ute Amii'l (Dost Mahomraed iUua) deato, tat emi 
the beat infonned amw A%baBS theuMelves do not pretend to guess at it; 
their 0(»istantpMyer is ‘that the of the Aair cm he preier^' . . . . 
There is no ewtai^ that aqy of the Amir's sons «dl saeeeed, lor, as it has 
frequently happened ia Aaiatie states, some entoipriaii^ i^t easy dm cot 
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Evils of this kind the Afghan calls liberty. The inde* 
pendence he likes is perfect freedom for every one to do jnst 
as he pleasea Any deductions from this ideal, although he 
may be compelled to endure them, he regards as an unjust inter- 
ference with the natural rights of man. He is too the laziest 
and most indolent of men ; he hates trouble, and it would be a 
trouble of the most protracted kind to attempt the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghan society. . OiVe the Afghan a mud cabin, a wife, 
horse and arms, and he is satisfied. Idleness may almost be 
smd to be his dominant vice. Every traveller who has lived 
among them has noted with wonderment the stupid and listless 
manner in which they will sit in the streets for hours together, 
stating at each other. When the proceeds of plunder are ex- 
hausted, their minds are wholly occupied with the thought of 
how to get food without paying for it They will wander from 
door to door in the hope of getting a dinner. Hangers on of 
this kind — ^taking advantage of the Afghan custom enjoining 
hospitality — are so numerous that the richest men, from the 
sovereign downwards, are obliged to enter into the minutest 
details of their housekeeping. They have to practise the 
strictest economy to avoid bankruptcy — so great is the number 
and voracity of these horse leechea Hothiug comes amiss to 
the Afghan, whatever be his rank or his wealth. He is always 
open to a gift, and General Ferrier mentions that at the ruler of 
Herat’s table, he has more than once seen the remains of the 
repast made over to the guests, many of them generals and 
governors of towns, who “ pounced upon and cleared them off 
in the twinkling of an eye, seizing the bones with as much 
alacrity as would have done the most &mished poodle.” The best 
proof, however, of their indolence is the manner in which 
they pass the winter. In the city of Caubul the winter is 
exceedingly severe, and prohibits exercise abroad ; and then is 
the time when the Afghan tastes supreme bliss. A hole is dug 
in the centre of the floor, and a small quantity of lighted char- 
coal placed in it ; over this is arranged a table covered with a 
num W of capacious dotin and quilts. A very little fuel sufiSces 
to ndsethe Wt, which is retained by the doths and quilts, and as 
little is required to rmiew and sm^n it. This arrangement is 
termect a " sandali.” All day long the members of a frtmily will 



the crowd, and by his own good sword and pwsonal duuaoter alone carry off 
the prize. One thing, however, seems inevitably and tiut is, that on the 
Amira d^h a struggle for power nraat eibne, and wiU probably result in the 
humiliation of one of the leading btunehes of flm Amir’s family, or the 
diraemb^ent of the present i4^ban monarchy into a number of petty states, 
whim aaaiehy must prevail oommerce oeasb, and this unfortunate eonntiy be 
once more dtiuged in blood .”— U Ctaniakart p. 6. 
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sit under the sandali/’ the cloths drawn up to their chins^ and 
eating incessantly the preserved fruits of the past autumn. On 
the surface of tne table their repasts are spread, and when in- 
clined to repose they fall backward where they sit, and draw the 
cover of the sandali over them. The Afghan speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the delights of this sedentary life ; but the English 
reader will not be surprised to learn that when at last the long 
winder breaks up, Afghan society finds its legs benumbed, and 
useless for any active purposes. 

Physically, the Afghan is one of the finest animals that walks 
the earth ; tall, vigorous, and well shaped. His black eyes are 
full of fire, and his step of resolution and pride. His beard is 
worn short, and his hair is shaved ofif from the front to the top 
of the head, the remainder at the sides being allowed to fall in 
large curls over his shoulders. Courage is the first of all virtues, 
in the estimation of an Afghan ; but his courage is simply a tiger- 
like ferocity, unraixed with a spark of generosity, and unsoftened 
by a touch of mercy ; he makes but a poor soldier ; he is 
totally unamenable to discipline ; he has no sense of the ad- 
vantages of unity, and cannot be brought to perceive them. In 
the day of battle, every man fights as it were for his own hand ; 
if his individual reputation is increased, he does not care who 
wins the day. The greatest number of Afghan soldiers 
consists of cavalry, because though they like fighting, they 
dislike exceedingly the trouble of marching on foot. They scorn 
all tactics. They will have independence of action, — ^liberty for 
every man to display his prowess to the best advantage. They 
have only one method of attack — ^to bear down upon the 
enemy at all points at once, in a wild charge of horse. Such 
onsets have frequently proved successful against the Persians, 
but have failed utterly when attempted against squares of 
British Infantry, and the steady fire of British Artillery. The 
present Ameer has what he calls a regular army, but in cases of 
necessity, the Afghan army might consist of the whole male 
population of the country. We are ^1 swordsmen,” is the boast 
which is constontly on their lips ; and at the first news of war, 
every Afghan is eager to mount his horse and take the field. 
Commissariat arrangements, hospitids, mag^inea, and the like 
civilized encumbrances^ do not, of course enter into their considera- 
tiona Each man takes with him a small bag of provisions, and 
trusts to Providence and plunder for the supply of hia future 
wanta They move with wonderful celeritv straight across 
country until they meet the enemy. The villages are deserted 
as they approach, and they leave l^hind them a broad track of 
desolation. The sj^t where they encamp is the^base of their 
operations ; water is the chiefirat difficulty, and it not unfire- 
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quently happens that the various contingents of the national 
army engage en rovte in sanguinary conflicts among themselves 
for the possession of the few wells. Revenge is, perhap^ the 
feeling which, after courage, the Afghan ranks highest in the 
scale of the virtues. Blood feuds are transmitted down from 
age to age, and prosecuted with a fearful pertinacity. The follow- 
ing is an instance which tells more than pages of dissertation. A 
Douranee of the neighbourhood of Candahar had a blood feud 
with a young man whom he had long vainly watched in the hope 
of finding him off his guard. At last he heard that bis enemy 
had sent sweetmeats to the house of a resident of Candahar, as a 
preliminary to espousing his daughter, upon which he left his 
village, and came privately into the city. The Afghans have 
a custom called Ifamzaud Bdzee (trysting) — the lover being 
secretly admitted to interviews with his mistress, which fre- 
quently last until a late hour in the night. The avenger watched 
in vain for an opportunity, till the very night before the wedding, 
when he gained access to a court adjoining that of the house in 
which the girl lived, and boring a hole through the wall, lay in 
wait there with his matchlock. In the evening the lover came 
as usual to tryst ; he had that day sent the customary present of 
the bridal dress and ornaments, but his betrothed through 
modesty had declined examining them before all her female 
acquaintance,” and when the young man asked her if she 
approved of them, the mother explained this, and called her 
away to look at them then. This was late in the ni^ht ; the 
moment she went out, the blood avenger took aim at his victim 
as he sat on a low couch, and, in perhaps the happiest moment 
of his life, shot him dead. (Conolly's Overland Journey, vol. ii. 
p. 193-195). The Afghans are Soonee Mussulmans,* of the 
usual bigoted and intolerant type. They have an assured con- 
viction that the whole universe, excepting only Sconces, are rq^ 


* **The Koran, as a book of law, was only suited to a rnde society, like the 
Arabian tribes for whom it was framed. When the power of the csliphs was 
extended, it became impoaiibie to ^vem their numerous subjects by the oom- 
paratively few rules ana maxims which this volume coniainea ; and the diffi- 
culty was increased from a great portion of them being local, and altogether 
inapplicable to many of flic nations wbp had embraced the Mahommedan 
relii^on. The fondamentat principle, however, of this faith required, that 
wherever it was introdnoed, all former usages and laws should be abolished ; 
it was deemed profanaiioii to desire knowledge on such a sutgect from any 

other than a aivine aoiiroe. There impeared,^ therefore, no remedy but to 
render it more copious. An account or ^ actions and triuiitioiisiy sajfings of 
the Prophet, who was believed never ioliave noted or spoken but by inmra- 
tiou, and whose every act and word was in oonamuenee oonsidered al a law, 
was collected from & wives and companions. This immense coUectbn was 
termed Boons, and regarded hf the Soonm, or ihste who belUtsed in U, as of 
c^ual authority with the Persia^ vol. iL p. 93®, 937. 
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^rved for everlasting torments. They are rigid and scrupulous 
in the observation of all rites and ceremonies. From their con- 
versation one might imagine that the central doctrines of their 
faith were the great pioneers of their lives. God and the 
prophet are always on their lips. They are always swearing and 
imposing oaths upon one another with a profound and smemn 
gravity, which is all the more amazing because they must know 
thsit these professions are never of any value whatever. The 
Afghan is probably the greatest and most incorrigible liar to be 
found in the whole world. Perhaps the records of no oriental 
nation exhibit so many and such flagrant instances of unscru- 
pulous peijury. In proportion to the depth of bis treachery are 
the oaths which au Afghan will take to accomplish bis purpose. 
He will pray countless prayers, swear oaths upon any number of 
korans, consign himself and his descendants to everlasting punish- 
ment ; and when at length he has in this way beguiled bis victim 
into his power, be will seize the reward of his falsehoods with a 
callous disregard to truth, honour, and justice positively appalling. 
The following is a well known incident in the early life of the 
late Ameer Cost Mahommed, Khan, and will illustrate our re- 
marks. While yet a young man, Dost Mahommed having shown 
his great capacity for public life by the perpetration of a most 
atrocious murder, was nominated governor of the Kohistan. 
The Kohistan, at this period, was in a state of terrible disorder 
from the number of blood feuds* and the lawless habits of the 
chief men. Dost Mahommed, however, brought it into an un- 
precedented state of quiescence by the gradual extermination of 
the chiefly who were successfully inveigled to their destruction by 
a variety of ingenious devicea One, however, the most powerful 
as well as the most ablo, rejected ^1 his overtures. ^ He would 
not be soured either by the bait of an intermarriage or the 
solemnest oaths sworn upon numerous korans. Dost Mahommed 
felt that so long as this man remmned at large, he had effected no- 
thing. His work might at any moment have to be all done over 
again. But like all other great men, this cautious chieftain had 
his enemies. The bitterest of these was in attendance upon Dost 
Mahommed. He was seized and put to death, and the Dost 
claimed the merit of incurring disgrace in the ^es of the world 
to prove the sincerity of bis attachment to the Kohistanee chief- 
tain. The chieftain was overcome ; the murder of his enemy, 
he felt^ demanded both his gratitude and his thankcf, and accom- 
panied by a numerous retinue, he set off to express his obliga- 
tions to his benefactor. The Dost received him in the most 
affectionate manner, and a thousand protestations of friendship 
and service flowed from his lips. The day was spent in feasting 
and merrvmaking, and at night the Dost requested his guest to 

04 a 
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enter his castle for the purpose of witnessing an inventory of the 
effects of the slain. But no sooner was the castle gate closed 
behind the deluded Kohistanee, than at a signal from the Dost 
he was seized and decapitated, and his gory head flung from the 
ramparts among his attendants. 

In their social and private concerns^ not less than in their 
public, the Afghans are enamoured of falsehood. They vastly 
prefer to arrive at their ends by some circuitous process, than to 
march straight towards them. Even in their most unimportant 
affairs they adopt this method. From the prince to the peasant, 
affairs of the greatest and the smallest consequence are governed 
and directed by intrigue. One plot is heaped upon another, until 
those concerned are themselves fairly lost and bewildered in the 
mazy windings of the web which they have so assiduously spun.* 

It is almost needless to say that the unity of the Deity has 
petrified into a mere formula, capable still of being used as an 
exciter of murderous fanaticism, but offering no barrier to a plen- 
tiful growth of beliefs and superstitions which are radically at 
variance with such a doctrine. Wild, savage, and barbarous as 
is the Afghan, he neither lacks /^the vision and the faculty 


* “ It appeared that on some occasion when the Khail did not, he thought, 
pay sufficient resect to his opinion, he had paired off with Syud Syfoo, 
and, as he candidly confessed, made a fool oi himself by building at joint 
expense the kullah in ^^hich we had stayed at Qundoor Munsoor Khan. 
Howc'vcr, as the money was burnt, he began to leave off thinking about it; but 
his clium soon gave him other trouble for his thoughts, by insisting upon the 
nrcessity for building this and that upon the joint account, ana moreover 
teaching his wife to oe dissatisfied because she had not fifty useless things 
vhich Syud Syfoo gave his own wives; but worst of all, when he returned 
this last time to iiis home, he found that his spouse bad forsaken the ways of 
the Pishcen Syudaunees. (1 thought he was going to tell me that she had 
changed some material part of her faith.) * She had grown ashamed of the 
siropfe and modest habiliments which became the wife of a Syud of Pisheen, 
and arrayed herself splendidly in silk and satin, a la Penanne. This, he smd, 
he could not overlook; he had given his lady a bit of his mind, and Inshallah 
Tallah ! he had a hoomr (stratagem) which would astonish his brother»iu-law. 

* This evening,’ concluded he, * you wiU see the chief Svuds come, in the name 
of all the Khail, to make a formal request that I will send for my family to 
reside among them, as it is fitting the bouse of a peerkaneh should. 1 will 
. make a great favour of complying with their request and thmi it will be known 
tliat 1 have listened to the desire of the Khail. Hy bouse will be sent for, and 
then Syud Syfoo and his Persian women may make the most of their kullah.* 
lu effect, at evening came a deputation of elders to wait npon Muheen Shah, 
as he had taught me to expect, and a long hour did they sit and argue with 
our friend, who met their words with loud Pushtoo orations, and to judge from 
the tone of his a oice, soemea quite opposed to their wishes. At last, however, 
he slackened, and allowed himself to be entreated; tbankf and adulation were 
lavished up^ him, and he gave a finish to the artifice by putting on the air of 
a map who bad sacrificed a private feeling to a deep sense of puUio duty.”*— 
Oo/MH/jfh Overland vd. ii. p. 141. 
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divine” nor jret ‘Hhd accompIishmeDt of verse.” He has a warm 
and flowing imagination ; iwetry and musio are the delight of 
all, high and low alike. The rudest Futhan will speak of the 
beauties of his native hills and valleys with an enthusiasm which 
sounds strange in one so rude outwardly. And all the habits 
of his life tend to strengthen this imagination, and establish it as 
the sole organon of tnith. The Afghan wanders with his flocks 
ai^id regions where the wild and awful in nature are blended 
with all that is soft and beautiful. Valleys such as that of 
IstalifT, clothed with the loveliest verdure and brightened 
with the wild flowers which gleam and quiver in illimitable 
profusion along the margin of the numerous streams, where 
the southern face of every hill is rich with vineyards, and 
the long avenues of majestic walnut trees add unspeakable mag- 
nificence to the prospect, when autumn “ lays a fiery finger on 
the leaves,” but begirt on every side with tall stupendous cliffs, 
gaunt and bare, their summits crowned with eternal snow. 
Earthquakes amid these wild and elevated regions are of fre- 
quent occurrence; storms of the most tremendous character 
break over them ; and winter comes, 

“ fiercely driven, on his chariot throne 
By the tenfold blasts of the arctic zone.” 

Frequently he has to traverse broad deserts of burning 
sand, where the hot wind blows like the blast of a furnace, and 
not a living creature is to be seen except now and tlien a herd 
of wild asses, hurrying by with the speed of light, or the robber 
lying in wait beside the unfrequent well for his parched and 
wearied victim. He carries his life, as it were, always in his 
, hand. Plague, pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and sudden 
death, are his habitual companions. All the circumstances of his 
life are wild, terrible^ and utterly unaccountable. 

“ Matter or mind, of either what knows he. 

Or how with more than both this orb divine may be ? *' 

These various influences, acting upon a temperament natu- 
rally sensitive and imaginative, have made the Afghan mind the 
willing receptacle of every species of strange and extravagant 
delusion. The air rustles with the wings of invisible beings, 
who punish and protect the human creatures among whom they 
move. The country is studded with the graves of ancient saints 
and heroes who still watch over the land in which they lived 
and died. The “ evil eye ” can destroy horses, sbeep, camels, — 
nay, human beings eveh, are not beyond the reach of its baneful 
power ; consumption, decline, and other diseases being frequently 
attributed to the glance of an evil eye. Above all, there are the 
Syuds of Pisheen-^rft truly wonderful race of men, sprung from 
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the blood of the martyr HoosaiD,->-whoB4 blesdngs and whose 
curses are equally efficacioua The spirits of the departed appear 
to them in ueep ; the secrets of the future are revealed to them 
in midnight dreams ; at their command gins and other matig- 
nant visitants, which sorely trouble both the bodies and souls of 
devout Mussulmans, are compelled to leave their victims. But 
for this proneness to superstition — ^this ready belief that there are 
supernatural powers about them whom they can neither hear, nor 
touch, nor see — ^it would be difficult to know how society could exist 
in Afghanistan. By the swiftest method of natural selecting the 
weak would be exterminated by the strong. The extraordinary 
accumulation of sacred places in particular, is a powerful pre- 
servative of order. The tomb of a holy man is a blessing to 
the neighbourhood in which it stands; property left* there is safe 
from theft; the wearied traveller sleeps in security betide the 
last restingplaoe of the saint ; and even the avenger of blood 
must stay his hand if bis victim takes refuge at one of these 
shrines. The tick come there to be healed of their diseases ; 
the troubled in mind for the solution of their difficulties ; and 
to visit all the chief shrines in a country is a work of merit 
second only to the Pilgrimi^e to Mecca. 

The Afghan tribes are grouped under four' heada I. The 
Douraneea 2. The Ghilziea 3. The Berdouraneea 4. The 
tribes of Damaun. 

Oandahar is the capital city of the Douranees, and the districts 
over which they range with their flocks, are about 400 miles in 
length, and from 120 to 140 in breadth — the town of Fanah 
stands at the westward extremity. 

The tribes known under the name of the Ghilzies are the most 
numerous in Afghanistan. Small numbers of them are to be 
found scattered among the population between Farrab and Herat; 
and again among the Taujiks who people Caubul and its depra- 
dencies. They occupy the well* watered and fertile districts which 
lie between Caubul and Jellalabad; but their greatest and most 
powerful families cultivate the lands lying,|>etween Ghuznee and 
Caubul, and the btroken countiy eastward ^ the first dty, as far 
as the western dopes of the Suteiman moontaina 

The other two groups of tribes ehcupy— the Betdouxanee^ the 
provinces of Femavur and Kohat, and the hill country wbidi 
encircles them ; and the tribes of Damaun, the eastern slopes of 
the Suleiman mountains and the plain of the Indus. It is with 
these only that we are concerned in the jxresent paper. 

Peehamm. — ^The P»>moe«4f Fediattur is divided into four 
m^cts, Eueo%e^ fiosfatnuggur, Doaba, and Peshawar Proper. 

Eusofzye portion is a plain forty miles long and thirty miles 
otoad, which slopes eastward toward the In^Pt and eoutbwMds 
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towards the Caabul river ; a ridge of high uncultivated land 
runs along the left bank of the latter river, at a distance from one 
to three miles, which is fissured into countless ravines from the 
drainage of the open country. Hushtnuggur lies westward of the 
Eusofzye valley. A bare, desolate plain stretches between them, 
broken into numerous ravines, which afford larking places for 
robbers. The Doaba is a moist and rich tract of land, enclosed— 
as its name implies — between thh Swaut and Caubul rivers. 
Peshawur proper contains two districts ; one a triangular shaped 
tract formed by the junction of the Caubul and Bara rivers, and 
Imving the Khyber hills for its base ; the other extends along the 
right bank of the Caubnl river, to its junction with the Indus ; 
and the Khuttuck and A&eedee hills, which run down to Attock, 
form its southern Imundary. The first district is the most highly 
cultivated portion of the province. The fields are irrigated by 
means of canals cut from the Bara river, which, from time im- 
memorial, has been an object of veneration among the denizens 
of the valley. Sbekhan, the spot where the diversion of the water 
is effected, is regarded as a spot of especial sanctity. In better 
days, before the Sikh infidel bad polluted the province with his 
presence, the people believed that if a Hindoo bathed in the 
stream the amount of water palpably diminished. To secure it 
from such pollution, a guard of bill men was always stationed at 
the spot, and if, in spite of all precautions, a Hindoo did contrive 
to immerse his accursed carcase in the sacred stream, a cow had 
At once to be sacrificed, when the waters gradually assumed their 
accustomed volume. The city of Peshawur stands in the centre 
of this district, just eighteen miles from the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass. The mountains which enclose this province on three sides 
are tenanted by numerous ttibes of Afghan extraction— the most 
important and numerous of which are the Afreedees and the Eu- 
sofityes. The Afreedees are the most formidable tribe along the 
whole line of our frontier, being numerically the stiongest, and 
possessing peculiar advantages of situation both for attack and 
defence. Their territory commences between the Khyber Pass 
and the Caubul river, and stcetches right round the western and 
soutWn limits of Peshawur, until it reaches tihe Khuttuck lands 
extending along the banks of ^ Indus. It thus projects abruptly 
into British territory, separating Peshawur ficom the dicArict of 
Kobat; the two narrow passes which alone afford communi- 
cation, beiig entirely in the hands of the Afireedee^ who, 
for an extent of eighty milea^ overlook the fertile plains under 
British rule. Westward their mountains stretch far back to the 
ne^bbourhood of JellakdMid. The Afreedees are divided into 
three great branches ; the Khaibaris^ who hold the Khyber Pass 
And the bills nearest Peshawur ; the Shinwaris^ who dwell in Uie 
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western hills looking towards Caubul ; and the Orakzyes, who 
occupy the mountains to the south and west of Peshawur* The 
appearance of the Afreedees is wild and uncouth in the extreme ; 
they are lean, muscular men, with long gaunt faces, booked noses, 
high cheekbones, and black complexions. They wear dark blue 
turbans, and long dark blue tunics sitting close to the body and 
reaching to the middle of the leg^. They are inyeterate robbers, 
and the arts of picking and stealing are taught them from their 
earliest infancy. The Khaibari mother commences to educate 
her children in this essential accomplishment when they enter 
their fifth year. They are stimulated to steal the neighbour's 
fowls, spinning-wheels, and other household utensils, and a child 
who manifests unusual dexterity is an object of pride to its happy 
parents, and of enyy to their iriends and acquaintances. The 
wits of these young thieves are much sharpened from the circum- 
stance that their allowance of food is proportioned to their suc- 
cess ; a confirmed blunderer getting very little to eat This early 
training makes of the Afreedee probably the most enthusiastic 
robber in the world. Quite apart from the plunder, there is, to 
him, an irresistible attraction in the act of robbery for its own 
sake. He has, as an old frontier officer has observed, such an innate 
relish for violence, that not even the prospect of gain is sufficient 
to insure a traveller from injury if the Afreedee chances to meet 
him at that unexceptionable spot in the old family dwrrah 
where wayfaring parties have been usually dealt with. The op- 
portunity, the memories which cling around that hallowed spot, 
the pleasure of drawing a long knife, handling a human being 
roughly, and terrifying him exceedingly — these are temptations 
which elderly characters, the heyday in . whose blood is tame 
and waits upon the judgment^ mignt possibly be able to put 
aside, but which no young Afreedee, with his reputation 
either to make or enhance^ could be expected to resist. Syuds, 
Moulvies, Fakeers, and other sacred charactersy find their 
sanctity no preservative. The Afreedees strip them, if possible 
with greater pleasure than an ordinary mortal who looked 
for nothing better, and observe jokingly that they intend to 

hang up their clothes as sacred relics in their houses.'^ The 

— — 

* Eorster, ia hia Overland Joumej,” gi?es an amusing account of h s 
treatment at the hands of these marauders in the Kly her Pass. ** Towards tte 
close of the day, 1 was entangled by my own indiscretion in a j^riloua adven- 
ture, the issue of which must be wholfy ascribed to good fortuue* ^'VKheu the 
rain had ceased, the heat of fko sun was extreme, and neither shelter nor 
water was to be procured. Auxioos to escapO*frolu tbeee inconVenieuees, for 
the journey was yet long and the ka€iah proceeded at a slow rate, about 
thirty of us, mounted, and the greater part well armed, resolved to leave the 
escort. ..... We had advanced about four miles, when- a small body of 
Afghans, which had issued from the hilk and sto^[»edu%pimm{ijMiy demand 
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Afreedees are brave, skilful marksmen, and could bring from 1 6,000 
to 20,000 soldiers into the field. They might prove formidable 
neighbours but for internal dissensions. The Afreedees cannot 
unite. Their quarrels are of too long standing ever to be re- 
linquished. When operating against any section of the tribe, 
we have always found other Afreedees eager to gr&tify old 
' gnidges by ranging themselves on our side. Like other tri^ps, 
the Afreedees have their chiefs, but these have very limited 
powers. Every individual has a voice in the transaction of public 
aiiuirs, and the confusion which arises, in consequence, can easily 
be imagined. An assembly for the despatch of business gene- 
rally ends in a free fight among the counsellors ; blood is often 
shed, and another feud is added to the old score, which has for 
ages filled the*Afreedee hills with murder and confusion. They 
are, in truth, for ever fighting, tribe against tribe, family against 
family. The country is studded with small fortified towers, where 
property is deposited for protection. These are generally within 


a sum of money, as a toll for passing through their territory. Here I feel 
myself sensibly humbled when, as a faithful narrator, I am obliged to say that 
our corps behaved in a most pusillanimous manner, and sacrificed without fair 
c&uho tlie evident advantt^ which a common exertion of spirit would have 
piveu. We were about thirty strong, and to the sight resolute, good-looking 
fellows, all armed, except myself, with matchlocks or side-arms. On the 
enemy’s approach, our leader, a portly man with a large beard and spreading 
mustaohios, rnoanted on a curveting steed, was struck with a violent terror, 
which M^as instantly communicated to the party. The mountaineers failed not 
to augment the consternation, and without ceremony proceeded to the usual 
modes of plunder; but fearful of the arrival of the kafilah, they were prevented 
from ii total capture. Aware of the risk of this dsy’s journey, 1 had concealed 
my cash in two long and narrow purses, which, in the niauiier of garters, wei'e 
tied round my legs. This arrangement was fortunate, lor the Afghans, per- 
ceiving my reluctance to dismount, knocked me off the mule, and forcibly 
o])ened the different parts of my dress. Not finding anything of value, they 

were proceeding to beat me with violence, when a Hindoo interposed 

and proposed a ransom for my release. This generous Hindoo, who I hope 
will undergo no further transmigration unless he likes it, exerted so much 
warmth in my behalf, and spoke so urgently to those marauders, that one of 
them ^ave him a severe blow in the face. He did not, however, desist, but by 
an active perseverance, supported by a small sum of money, he aocomplished 
his pnirpose. At the close of this affair, 1 had mounted my mule and was 
rejoioing at the escape, when I received a smart blow on my back, and turniog 
about, an Afghan who had taken this mode of attracting my notice, told me 
with an exultinglaui^ that our party might move on, as the kafilah was in 

sight This injdnotion was speedily obeyed by me and some others, 

but our doughty commander, seeing the near prospect of relief, began to utter 
many bold woroa and show a disposition ofrecpvering his property and honour 
by an assault of the Afghai^ who, roused at the menace, though the kafilah 
was close at hand, drew their dam^ and advanced their shields, daring him 
to batUe, snd to fight for what helEad lost. The cautious officer a(^u qumified 
his wrath, but he reprobated them in veiv spirited language, and denounced a 
severe vengeance on spmc fitter ocoasion r 
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miuket-shot of each other, and the Afreedees, weary of inaction, 
can at any moment prosecute their &mily quarrels without leaving 
their bomea The smallest pretext is sufl^ent to justify a fight. 
General Sir Sydney Cotton saw one of their battles in the vicinity 
of the Kohat Pass. Two villages had quarrelled about a mul- 
berry trib. The fight, when the General viated the spot, had 
Jas^ three nights and three daya A great number had &llen 
on both sides, but the wrath of the survivors did not appear to 
be lessened a whit. All this dm^ and within sight of the battle, 
the women were pursuing their usual avocations in the most un- 
concerned manner. Their husbands, brothers, sons were engaged 
in mortal combat within a hundred yards of them, but they were 
qtinning, grinding meal, and carrying water, as if nothing ex- 
toaordiuaiy was occurring. They are, as the Geheral says^ too 
much accustomed to this sort of thing to be at all disturbed or 
mccited. 

The Eusofzyes in early times inhabited the regions which 
border on the great salt deserts, and which are at present tenanted 
by Beloochea From these habitations they were expelled about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and emigrated to the 
neighbourhood of Oaubul. Shortly tutor their arrival, they 
afforded protection to Mirza Ulugh Beg, a prince of the house of 
Timour, and subsequently secured his elevation to the throne of 
Caubul. Ulugh Beg at first treated his bene&ctors with the 
g^test distinction, but their arrogance and lawlessness soon 
disgusted him. They set at nought the king’s authority, plun- 
dered his village^ aild filled even his capital with tumult and 
disorder. Ulugh determined to expel or destroy them. 
His power had been nmch strengthened by large bodies of Tar- 
who had entered his service, and he further contrived to 
divide the Eusofzyes into two hostile parties. Allying himself 
with one of these, he attacked the other, but his troops were de- 
feated, tmd he was compelled to have reoooiee to treMshery- In 
Afghanistan it has been a time-honoured oostom to grt rid 
mur enemies by inviting them a banquet and murdering them. 

Perhaps Ulugh was the originator of this custom ; at any 
rate he practised it upon this occaoon with greatsucNXSs. Undto 
pretence of arranging tiie terms «f a general paeifieatimi, the 
Eusofeye chiefe were invited to a grand entertaiament, and oht 
off to a num. The tribe, bereft of leader)^ was then assailed, 
hunted &om Caubul, uid wmideced in mrtrame distress to tiie 
nei^bourhood of PeshawtEr. At that tfme the Afreedees 
tenanted the same hills which they dd at this (time ; but in the 
proiwce of Peshawur itself, tiie ohirf tribe was the Oikzauk 
Athens, who are now extinct, or nearly so. The Uila^auks »- 
ceived the Ensofeyes hoqntidjly, and ass^pied tha BjehlMh to 
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them as a rendenca The Eosofsyea requited these favours in 
the true Afghan fashion. As soon as they were strong enough 
to insure success, they attacked the Dilazauks, and either re- 
duced them to slavery or drove them from their landa They 
then entered the kingdom of Swaut — a tract of con^y which 
filled u|) the hilly space between the Peshawur valM^Wd the 
mountains of Hindu Kosh, expelled the reigning sovereign, and 
reduced the inhabitants to the condition of serfs. These con- 
quests completed, the Eusofzyes proceeded to divide thmr newly 
acquired possessions. The Mahommedzyes, who had recently 
arrived from Ehorassan, received Hushtm^gur, the Quggeean- 
nees, who had been expelled from the neighbourhood of Oaubul 
by the Emperor Baber, were accommodated with lands in the 
Dokbeh, which they still inhabit ; and sundry other tracts were 
allotted to the Mhomands, Othman Khail, and several smaller 
tribes. 

The Eusofzyes are divided into two great branches — ^Eusof 
and Munder; and it is necessary to remember that the 
Eusofzye division of the province of Peshawur is tenanted by 
the Munder branch, while the Eusofzyes proper occupy the 
valleys of Swaut and Bonair. It is needful to describe briefly 
the character of these valleya To the north and east of the 
Eusofzye plain stretches a chain of mountains, beyond which is 
the Ohumla valley. To the north of this valley is the valley of 
Bonair, and westward of that the country of Swaut. Swaut is 
divided into Upper and X^ower Swaut, and consists of a long 
valley, which, with considerable windings, may be said to run 
l^nerally in a south-westerly direction, and is watered through 
its whole extent by the Lundy, or Swaut river. This valley is 
a very lovely place : the lower ranges of hills slope gently down 
on either ude of the river, almost bare of trees, but clothed with 
verdure as soft and rich as velvet. Behind these rise higher 
ranges^ towering abruptly over the valley, their summits crowired 
with snow, and their sides supporting huge forests of the wild 
olive and the pine. Through the whole extent of U^per Swaot 
numerous little vadleys branch out into the bills at nj^t Musles 
4bom the nuun one, each watwed by its own sparkling rivmet, 
and aboonding in fruit-trees of every description. The valley 
is densely populated, and there is scarcely a square yard of 
tillable ground wfaidh has not been broken up. The patches of 
land about the lower ranges of hills, and even the epurs from 
the higher, have been brought into cultivation ; and m«ce the 
approach is inacoesable for bullock^ the work has bcttn done by 
band. The Btonur country resemUes SWaut in its geneval 
features. It consists of one long valley, with a stream runiunff 
down its whde l«igth,attd numberlcBs smaller valleys, beautirol 
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and well watered, diverging on either hand, and running up into 
the hills. Thus the country of the Eusofzyes consists of two 
parts, wholly different from each other in their general features, 
and is by themselves divided into the Sutn (a Pushtoo word 
signifying Plain), and the Kohistan, or hilly districts, comprising 
the vall^ of Chumla, Swaut, and Bonair. 

In the original partition of the country, among the various 
divisions of the tribe it was inevitable that some should get 
better lands than others ; and in order to rectify this injustice, 
the tribe agreed that, from time to time, there should be a general 
interchange of lands. This was effected by the ample plan of 
drawing straws of different lengths by the heads of the tribal 
divisions ; and lands were regularly distributed at intervals of 
ten, twenty, and thirty years. But in the narrow valleys of 
Swaut and Bonair the population rapidly began to press bard 
upon the limits of subsistence, and this interchange of lands 
became the cause of incessant turmoil and agitation. A division 
located in some fertile spot which allowed a rapid increase of its 
numbers, found itself threatened with wholesale starvation when 
called upon to remove in a body to some less advantageous habi- 
tation. It generally refused to abide by the drawing, declared 
that there had been some knavery at work, and took up arms 
in defence of what it chose to call its "rights.” To put an end to 
these quarrels, about sixty years ago a new system of dis- 
tribution was adopted, and is still practised in the hills beyond 
British jurisdiction. The people of each village draw lots for 
their lands and village ; afterwards the people of each street or 
quarter ; and finally, single families. In this last case, if one 
house is found better than another, the difference has to be 
made good. If, however, the two parties find any difficulty in 
coming to terms, each removal the effects from bis house, takes 
away the doors, pulls down the roof, and leaves only four bare 
walls standing ; otherwise a feud would ensue which would compel 
those two families and their posterity to kill each other for an 
indefinite period of time. 

The original inhabitants of the country were reduced to the 
condition of serfs, or, as their masters called them, “ Fakeens." 
They constituted the majority of the praulation, and their 
numbers were increased by people from the Iratgal^ driven across 
the Indus ;by famine^ and Hindoos, attracted thither by gtun. 
Afghans also, who emigrated from other tribes into the-lands of 
me Eusofzyes, were degraded to the condition of Fakeers. The 
Fakeer could own no land ; he had no voice in the Jeergm, or 
general assemblies for the transaction of business; he was 
subject to the person on whose lapd he resided, and compelled to 
work for him gratis. An Eusofzye might beat hit Fakeer,; and 
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even kill him, if he chose to do so, without being called to ad- 
count ; and theoretically, the position of a Fakeer was that of a 
mere chattel. In practice, however, they were not so badly off. 
The Eusofzye, a"'true Afghan both in his mdolence and %is pride, 
lived among his serfe like a Spartan among his helots^ He was 
in his own estimation much too grand a man to ^o aught 
else but smoke, converse in a bragging manner about his ex- 
ploits, and occasionally practise the use of his weapons; con- 
sequently, ian industrious vigorous Fakeer became an essential 
necessity if the Eusofzye wanted to live at all. Public opinion 
not only was not indifferent to the welfare of the Fakeer, but 
considered it a (host disgraceful thing to ill-use him ; and an 
Eusofzye would at any time enter into the most desperate 
quarrels in defence of his serfs. They were, in consequence, 
mildly treated ; they could practise for their own advantage any 
trade they pleased, and even own land on the Metayer system. 
When we took possession of the Sum, we found many villages 
wholly tenanted by these Fakeers and their children. They cul- 
tivated their chiefs lands, possessed cattle of their own, lived in 
houses fornisbed by the chief, and received the produce of the 
laud in exchange for their labour. Others earned a livelihood 
as masons, weavers, dyer^ and by their skill in other trades 
which the Afghans consider it derogatory to their dignity to 
practise. The only sign of their servitude was that they could 
not remove to any other part of the country. Hospitality, per- 
sonal courage, and a ferocious zeal for the Mahommedan faith, 
are the elements essential to the formation of an Eusofzye 
worthy of the name ; and stories are common among them of 
extraordinary exertions to obtain notoriety by the practice of one 
or all of these virtues. In every village there is an a^rtment 
set apart for the reception of guests ; and every day it is the 
turn of one of the inhabitants to supply travellers with food. 
When the stranger reaches the public room one of the attendants 
who has charge warns the person whose lot it is to furnish re- 
freshments for that day. Should a great man arrive with twenty 
or thirty people in his tiain, the kettle-drum is beaten, to give 
notice that a large quantity of provisions is required. On thii^ 
every person who has meat too high for. bis own taste hastens 
off with it for tbe^benedt of his guests. The Eusofzyes of the 
hilla keep their meat until it is almost rottbn ; freshlineat, they 
say, it a food for beatta, and not for men. Hospitality, however, 
wi^tever it may oiioe have beeh« can no longer be induded in 
the catalogue of., the Afghan virtues. Even among these rude 
> hill menitexistit as asuperstition only, which they would, if they 
dared, gl^ly getrid of; and the man who had entertained yon 
fo-d«y mth iiu higheet meat, would not scruple to shoot and 
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plunder you to-morrow as soon as you had passed the limits to 
which the rites of hospitality extended. 

The Eusofzyes are bigoted Mussulmans ; but in the Sum this 
zeal for the faith was compatible with the unchecked practice of 
every species of degrading vice, and in the Kohistan with a most 
remarkable simplicity. Mr. Elphinstone tells a story of some 
Bonairees, who coming upon a Moollah engaged in copying the 
Koran, cut off his head as a self-convicted impostor. “ These 
books,'’ they said, you told us came from Qod, and here you 
are making them yourself.” 

In the Kohistan the women enjoy unusual liberty ; they go 
about unveiled, and are in the habit of making long excursions 
in parties, unaccompanied by their husbanda They are hand- 
some, and in marked contrast generally to the men, being 
strong and buxom, while the men are thin, apparently feeble, 
and ill-favoured. Far otherwise is their condition in the Sum ; 
here the women are kept in strict seclusion ; and before the 
advent of British oGScials, with their meddlesome ways, in all 
cases of infidelity the husband took the law in his own hands ; 
Puthan honour requiring that the woman should be killed first, 
and her lover afterwarda 

In one of our rides about Peshawur,’* says Bumes, ** with the 
chief, we had a specimen of justice and Mahommedan retribution. As 
we passed the suburbs of the city we discovered a crowd of people, and 
on a nearer approach saw the mangled bodies of a mao and woman, 
the former not quite dead, lying on a dunghill. The crowd instantly 
surrounded the chief and our party, and one person stepped forward 
and represented, in a trembling attitude to Sultan Mahommed Khan, 
that he had discovered his wife in an act of infidelity, and had put both 
parties to death ; he held the bloody sword in his hands, and described 

now he had committed the deed The chief asked a few 

questions, which did not occupy him three minutes ; he then said in a 
loud voice, ^ You have acted the part of a good Mahommedan, and 
performed a justifiable act.’ He then moved on, and the crowd cried 
out, ^ Bravo !* (Afreen !) The man was immediately set at liberty.” 

Wives can no lon^r be got rid of with impunity in this sum- 
mary fashion ; but jealous care with which women are still 
kept concealed, renders the selection of a bride an affair of 
extreme interest and difficulty. Becourse is had to n class of 
persons called ” dooms/’ three or four of whom ate attached to 
the houses of most Putfaans of rank. These people are entrusted 
with the secrets of the family. Their wives act as servants to 
the ladies, and through their agency they know both the 
character and the personal appearance of every eligible young 
woman in the Sum, Hundrws of dooms congregate at every ^ 
marriage; they are critics, having experience in such matters; 
they pronounce authoritatively on the manner in which the 
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thing has been done, and spread abroad the fame or dishonour 
of the family throughout the coimtiy. They are the go-betweens 
who effect an alliance between families desirous of intermanying ; 
and it is their main object to penetrate the secrets of those seek- 
ing an alliance, and preserve their own intact. Lieutenant 
Lumsden mentions a case where a doom met another at a mar- 
riage, and after the ceremony began, joked his companion as over- 
reached, the young lady he had provided being remarkable for 
a treihendous squint. “Not so wt,” replied the other; “you 
will find my bridegroom, when he dismounts, as lame as a camel 
with his knees tied." 

It only remains to be added, that the people of the Sum, 
living in a perfectly level plain everywhere practicable for guns^ 
and in villages which mutual jealousy prevents them from 
surrounding even with a wall, have always had to yield 
allegiance and pay tribute to some superior power. Not so the 
Eusofzyes of the Hills. The great Akbar himself was signally 
foiled in an attempt to penetrate their pathless valleys. It is on 
account of his defeat that they claim their exemption from the 
payment of revenue. Their story i% that they gave great 
annoyance to the officers of the Emperor Akbar when buiming 
the fort of Attock. Enraged at this, as soon as the fort was 
completed, the emperor sent an army of 12,000 men into the 
country, which was uttefly destroyed by a miraculous shower of 
stones which fell on them in the Eala defile. The curse3'.<)| a 
mad Fakeer, by name Jahan Khan, who received some injocy, 
from Akbar’s troop«, brought down this signal calamity upon the 
imperial army. Thereupon, Akbar in terror granted them a 
perpetual immunity from all taxation ; and no one until Roigeet 
Sing ever attempted to collect any revenue among them. 

The smaller tribes resident in the province and the surrounding 
hills offer no points of notice which have not been included in 
the foregoing account of the Eusofzyes and Afreedees ; we will, 
therefore, pass on at once to a narrative.of the events which led 
to the severance of this province from the Douranee kingdom of 
Afghanistan, and its inclusion in the dominions of Runjeet Siitg.* 




The tribes in and about the Peshawar ptovinoe are the following:’— 

fEusorzyes. 

I Banizau. 


Beyond British jnrisdiotion . 


I OthmanUieyL 
Upper Mhomands. 


Within British jarisdiction . 


Eusofzyes. 

KhuUb. 


GuggeeansM. 
Momands of the Plain. 
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If we except the savage invasion of Persia by the Ghilzycs, 
and their short-lived supremacpr in that country, the Afghans 
were in the condition of subject people until the death of 
Nadir Shah. That conqueror had a high estimate of the valour 
of this portion of his subjects, and a contingent of 16,000 Af- 
ghan horse accompanied him in all his expeditiona Four thou* 
sand of these were recruited from the Ghilzye tribes, and the 
rest from the Abdalee, or as they are now called, the Douranee 
tribes. The gallantry and devotion of these troops were such, 
that Nadir Shah preferred them to those of his own nation, and 
thereby excited the jealousy and hatred of the Persians in his 
army.* At the time of Nadir Shah’s murder, this contingent, 
from various causes, numbered only 4000 men, chiefly Douranees. 
They made good their return to their own country in spite of the 
efforts of the Persian soldiery, who, with greatly superior num- 
bers, strove to cut them to pieces. The officers of the contingent 
then held an assembly near the village of Candahar, where it 
was resolved to throw off the Persian yoke, elect a king from 
among themselves, and assist him in uniting the whole of Af- 
ghanistan under one rule. The result of these deliberations was 
that Ahmed Khan, Douranee of the Sudoozye division of the 
tribe of Populzye, was elected king. Douranee, Ruzzilbasb, 
Belooche, and Hazara chie& are said to have assisted at his coro- 
nation. The ceremony was a very simple one. A Moollah of 
the highest sanctity poured a measure of wheat on the head of 
the new monarch, declaring him at the same time to be tbe chosen 
of God and of the nation. The measure of wheat signified that 
abundance and prosperity would mark his reign. Ahmed Shah 
was crowned at Candahar in October, 1747. The task before 
him w^ a difficult one. He had to establish his authority over 
a wild and lawless people, never united under a single head, and 
from their assumption of equality among themselvee^ more likely 
to repudiate the commands of an Afghan than even those of a 
stranger. Ahmed Shah’s first care was to secure the attachment 
of his own tribea The Douranee chiefr were confirmed in pos- 
session of their lands and authority ; all the great offices of tbe 
State were distributed among them and made neteditary in their 
families; they were allowed uncontrolled to manage tbe internal 
concerns of their tribes; and in returp for these j[»ivileges were 
required to attend in person upon tbe sovereign with a fixed con- 
tingent of troops whenever muitary expeditions were undertaken. 
From the Ghilzyes, or the mduntauir . tribes on the border, 
Ahn^ Shah knew he could expect no iecognition of his rights 
as sovereign ; but he hoped to attach titem to his standarq by 
the expectation of plunder, and prepare them, by the habit of 
military discipline, tor submistion to a line of neredit^y kings. 
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The circumstances of the time promised success. The Ghilzyes, 
however much they might resent his assumption of supremacy, 
were still too enfeebled by their recent losses in Persia actively to 
oppose him. India, Persia, Scindc, and the Usbek empires had 
fallen into a state of weakness and confusion which invited 
attack. The ceaseless enterprise and almost unchequered success 
whicli marked the subsequent career of Ahmed Shah are well 
known. He was the monarch of a vast empire when he died in 
1773. He was succeeded by his son Timour Shah. This prince 
seems to us the most enlightened who has ever ruled in Afgha- 
nistan. His finances were well regulated ; his strict economy 
enabled him to defray the expenses of his government without 
loading his subjects with imposts, or undertaking wars of con- 
quest to replenish his treasuries ; and his great object seems to have 
been to secure order and traimuillity, and obedience to the law, 
throughout his dominions. These peaceful aspirations excited 
the deep disgust of the Afghana Their idea of a great king is 
a man who spreads devastation in every direction, who gorges 
his syjbjects with pillage, and puts vast numbers of people to 
death. Timour, however, did worse things than even to deprive 
the Afghan of his inalienable right to live at other people^s ex- 
pense. He saw that Ahmed Shah’s arrangement, that the great 
offices of the State should be hereditary in certain families on the 
condition of military service, rendered them the monarchs of the 
country — ^that it was impossible for him to carry out his plans at 
Candanar surrounded by these turbulent chieftains, in whom the 
whole executive power was concentred. Accordingly, he removed 
the seat of government to Caubul, organized a division of 12,000 
horse for the protection of his person, and step by step, while 
leaving all the great hereditary titles in the possession of the 
Douranee families, by creating new posts and changing the 
duties of old ones, gradually transferred the duties of the encu- 
tive into the hands of officials appointed by himself, and remo- 
vable at pleasure. These changes were necessarily a work of time. 
The * Douranee nobility from time to time murmured and 
threatened, with a vague feeling of apprehension and disquietude. 
But Timour Shah effected his purposes with so much tact and 
skill, that his reign of twenty years was almost wholly exempt from 
internal disorder, and the only wars which he Undertook were 
forced upon him by the aggressions of his neighbours. He died 
in 1793, and with his death the spell was broken. The old tur- 
bulent and restless spirit broke out, and the kingdom of Ahmed 
Shah fell rapidly to piecea Timour Shah's son and suoqessor, 
Zemauu Shah, had a erase for making expeditions into Hindus- 
tan. Though his throne was assailed by odO conspirator after 
another— though the Persians were attacking his: dominions on 
[Vol. XCU. No. OldUpOI-h^Niw Sbbdm, VoL XXXVI. No. H. H H 
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the west, and the chie& of Sdnde in the south endeaTouring 
to establish their independence— nothing diverted him from 
his insane desire to emulate the glory of his grandfather, 
and win a second battle of Paneeput on the soil of Hin- 
dustan. There can be no doubt that had Zemaun Shah ever ' 

C netraled so far, the monarch and bis hordes of undisciplined 
rbarians would have been cot to pieces to a man by the 
English troops ; but he never got farther than Lahore, and rarely 
beyond Peshawar. An insurrection in his rear invariably com- 
pelled him to hurry home at one or other of these places. The 
savage ferocitjT with which he punished even- suspected malron- 
tents increased the number of his enemies, his distwt expeditions 
afforded opportunities for conspiracy, and in the year 18U0 Shah 
Zemaun was driven out of Afghanistan, blinded and friendle^ 
and his brother, Shah Mahmood, placed upon the throne in hn 
stead. Great were the rgoicings among the Afghans when Shah 
Zemaun was finally expelled ; but two years bad barely elapsed, 
when, with characteristic fickleness they rose against nis succes- 
sor, and dethroned him alsa ^ 

It formed a part of Nadir Shah’s poli<^ to colonize conquered 
countries with Persians ; and as soon as he bad subdued Afgha- 
nistan, ho held out strong inducements to his own countrymen 
to settle there. At bis death, a large number of Persiims 
had reached Meshed, on their road to Afghanistan. Ahmed 
Shah invited them into the country, and established them in the 
dty of Caubul. They rapidly became an influential and wealthy 
portion of the community ; but these Permaos were of course 
Shia^ and between them and the Afghans there was an inex- 
tinguishable rancour. It happened that some Enzzilbashes had 
insulted an Afghan family of distinction. The aggHeved parties 
complained to Shah Mahmood, who not wishing to alienate the 
Persians by coming himself to a decision, referred the case to the 
religious tribunala The rosult of this refwence was a furious 
assault upon the Persian quarter. Syud Mir Wais, a person of 
extraordinary sanctity, but a bitter enemy of the king, was the 
chief instigator of the riot. The tidings spread rapidly over the 
adjacent country, and the rude hordes of F^ghmaa, Koh Da- 
maun, and Kohistan flocked to the ca{atal, burniDg With a desire 
to destroy the obnoxious hwetics^ aM also for |dander. For 
four days the contest continued with unahating fmry; four hun- 
dred men on either side bad been IdUed Or disabled. At last 
Futtob Khan, the king’s vizier, attacked ^e Afghan riotmre at 
the head of some regular troeps, and after a great deaX 6t setrerb 
flgbtiog, succeeded in sepfsressing the tumult. This event 
cost ...Mahmood his thr<me. jElome discontented nobles took ad- 
vantage of the angry spirit excited against him on aeootot of hia 
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apparent partiidity for the Persians, to form a numerous party 
pledged to drive him from the throne, and place upon it his bro> 
tber, Sooja.nl Mulk. Socga ul Mulk took advantage of the 
absence of Fntteh Khan on a distant expedition to advance 
against the capital, the whole population of the city turned out 
to meet him with greetings and acdamationi^ and Shah Mah* 
mood had barely lime to escape, almost unattended. From this 
time until 1809, Afghanistan, from Peshawur to Herat, was the , 
theatre of continual war, till Shah Sooja, utterly defeated at the 
battle of Neemla, fled the country, and his brother Mahmood 
again ascended the throne. 

From the dale of his restoration Mahm'ood sank into a life of in- 


perhaps the most remarkable who has risen in Afghanistan during 
the present century. It was to his fertility of resource, courage, 
Mid promptitude that Shah Mahmood was indebted, on both 
occasions, for his elevation to the throne ,* and so long as he held 
the helm, the vessel of the state was steered in safety through the 
waves which threatened to engulf it. The events which brought 
at once ruin upon him and upon the monarchy he upheld are now 
to be related. Since the year 1800, Ferooz Eddin, a brother of 
Shah Mahmood, had governed the city and province of Herat. 
His benevolent and equitabto rule 'bad won the attachment of 
the people, and for sixteen years— >a length of time almost with- 
out jure^ent in Afghanistan — there had been no serious distur- 
bances within the limits of bis government. Expeditions were 
indeed almost annuidly sent against him by the Shah of Persiaj 
but a judimous system of bribery had hitherto succeeded in 
averting the storm. Some asastance, however, whiih he impru- 
dent^ gave to the rebellious chieftains of Ehorassan, determined 
the Persian monarch to invade Herat in force. ' Hadj Ferooz 
Eddin bad hitherto governed the province in complete indepen- 
dence!^ the King 'of Afghanistan; but feeling his inabili^ to 
cope with the Uu^ army wMoh was approaching the frontiers of 
Hmatk he earnestly solidtod aid from Shah Mahmood. The 
vizier at mice started off to his relief, and traverdng the country 
wito the utmost odmity, brought his troops under the walls of 
Herat before the Persian army had reached the frontier. Hadji 
Forooz WAS exceedingly reluctant to allow the powerful and un- 
serupuloas minister to enter within the city gates. He knew 
that his own power eronld vanish the moment that he did so. 
Bat finally, after a great deal of negotiation, Futteh Khsla was 
permitted to enter ai«l take...ap his abode ih the dty, accom- 
panieii by fifty fdlowen imly. This, boweter, was quite Suffi. 
deptt to aoeoio{dish all he deared. He chose, for his escort qhty 

hh2 


dolence and debanchery,and the whole management of the country 
passed into the hands of his minister Fulteh Khan, This man is 
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such men as had many and powerful connexions within the town. 
These speedily induced their friends to make common cause with 
them, and four days after his entrance the townspeople declared 
for Futteh Khan. Ferooz Eddin was arrested and sent off prisoner 
to Caubul, but he had no sooner left the city than there was a 
^reneral pillage of his property. His very harem was invaded 
in the search for treasure. The ladies were stripped of their 
clothing, and Host Mahommed himself — the vizier’s youngest 
brother — tore off a sash ornamented with precious stones which 
supported the trousers of the daughter of Shah Hahmood, the wife 
of Ferooz Eddin’s son. This gross outrage — the most atrocious 
idmest which in Afghan estimation could be perpetrated — was 
speedily followed by the murder of Futteh Khan, the disruption 
of the Houranee kingdom into several small provinces, and the 
permanent annexation of the Trans-Indus frontier, first to the 
Punjab, and subsequently to the British Empire in the East. 

Shah Mahmood nad only one son, the Prince Kamran. This 
man was a monster of vice and ferocity. But the Afghans do 
not think very badly of vice and ferocity, and as Kamran com- 
bined these' qualities with pensonal courage and a great deal of 
energy, he had a numerous and hearty circle of admirers. The 
remnant of the Houranee nobility, in particular, disgusted by the 
concentration of power in the bands of Futteh Khan and his 
family, were eager adherents of a prince as discontented as them- 
selves. They entreated him to liberate his father from bis 
degrading subjection to an unscrupulous and tyrannical minister. 
They promised him their warmest assistance whenever he deemed 
the moment for action to have come. Kamran needed no in- 
ducements to attempt the overthrow of the vizier. He bated 
him with aU bis heart, and spared no pams to ruin him in the 
opinion of his father. But Shah Mahmood was too fond of ease 
and pleasure to be easily moved by the representajtions of his 
son. He had no wish to assume the cares and labours of govern- 
ment. He preferred leisure and money, wibe and women. A 
prime minister who secured him al^ these, who never troubled 
him with business who was equally great in the council and in 
the field, who could trample down insurrection whenever it 
appeared, and as readily baMe the astutest nquasters of intrigue 
with their own weapons, was too rare a ireMure to be lightlv 
parted with. The outrage on the 'ladies of ,Fmooz Eddina 
harem placed a powerful weapon in the-hwds of Prince Kamran. 
Here was an overt act which could not be explained away, ^e 
Houranee chiefs came to his roj^rt !tfaey declared that there 
could be no security for the person of the king himself against a 
mnister who could so gics^ outrage that monarch's daughter. 
They protested that if this ofmnm was overlooked. Futteh Khan’s 
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next act would be to overthrow the Douraoee' monarchy and 
transfer the crown to his own head. Shah Jl^hmood was an in- 
dolent debauchee. He did not believe in the traitorous inten- 
tions of Futteh Ehan ; but he bated trouble, and it was an 
intolerable ^nd grievous trouble to him to be thus continually 
pestered about this vizier. Futteh Eban was no doubt a very 
useful and valuable servant ; without his assistance indeed he 
would never have been sovereign of Afghanistan. But there 
were limits to human endurance. If Futteh Ehan was impri- 
^ned and blinded, his revels, at any rate, would no longer be 
interrupted by these wearisome complaints, and very probably 
some one else would be found to manage the country with equu 
efficiency. The issue can be easily anticipated. Shah Imsh- 
mood gave his consent that Futteh Ehan should be seized and 
blinded. 

Eamrw would allow no one but himself to execute the deed. 
He hurried off to Herat, keeping the purpose of his mission a 
profound secret. In the meanwhile Futteh Ehan, after the 
expulsion of Ferooz Eddin, had conducted himself with his usual 
energy. He had defeated the Persian army advancing upon 
Herat in a great battle, set himself to work to place the revenue 
arrangements of the province upon a more satisfactory footing; 
and was rebuilding the dilapidated defences of the city. Not- 
withstanding the precautions of Prince Kamran, some rumours 
had reached Herat of the purpose of his coming, and the friends 
of Futteh Ehan entreated him to be on his guard. But the 
vizier could not believe that Shah Mahraood, who owed every- 
thing to him, had secretly consented to his destruction. He 
received the prince with all the honours due to his position, and 
for some time the best understanding appeared to exist between 
them. But one day, as he paid his respects to. the prince in the 
palace of the Bagh Shah; he was suddenly seized, thrown upon 
the nound, and blinded. 

This act sealed the fate of Shah Mahmood. Futteh Ehan 
was only one of a numerous family of brothers. It bad been 
part of his poli(^ to insure the stability of his power by plabmg 
them. in all the influ^tial posts of government The news of 
his disgrace was no' sooner known to them than they sprang to 
arms. Their tribe; the Barukzyes, eagerly seconded weir 
efforts. The Shah and bis son quailed before the stoirm they had 
atoutod. Thh ex-minister was brought into their prtoence, and 
ordered to write to his brother^ commanding .them to return to 
their allegiance.^ He refused, aUeging that he i^as a poor. blind 
captiye; that his race was run, and he had, no further concern 
with the afibirs of thk world. Enraged ,at hu" calm and r^Uto 
dehieanour, Shah Mahmood called oh hit nobles to kill - him. 
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They promptly answered to hia call, and Futteh Khan was 
literally cut to pieces in the presence of the man he had placed 
upon the throne of Afghanistan.* 

This atrocious act did not stoy the ruin of the Douranee mo- 
narchy. The efforts of the king and Prince Kamran to make 
head against the family of Futteh Khan were fruitless. The 
province of Herat alone remained in their possession. A puppet, 
by name Shah Eyoob, was invested with the title of sovereign in 
Cabul ; Mahommed Azem Khan, the eldest surviving brother of 
Futteh Khan, was nominated vizier, and wielded all the powers 
of the State; while the .different districts of the country were 
portioned out among the younger branches of his family. 

In the meanwhile a new and formidable power had risen in 
the Punjab. Taking advantage of the distractions in Afghanis- 
tan, Runjeet Sing had united the petty states of the Punjab 
under a single head. Through the treachery of a subordinate, 
he had made himself master of the important fortress of 
Attock. He had pounced upon the lovely valley of Cashmere; 
and that rich country, the very storehouse and" granary of the 
Douranee kingdom, was torn away from Afghanistan for ever. 
His troops had even crossed the Indus, and though compelled for 
a time to retire, he had collected his resources, and was only 


* There is a terrible account of this murder in Abbott’s ** Journey to 
Khiva,” which he heard from a personal attendant on Prince Kamran, and 
which is worth quoting as an example of Afghan ferocity. ” Futteh Khan was 
brought into a tent pitched between Herat and the river, in which sat a circle 
of his mortal foes. They commenced by each in turn accusing him of the 
injuries received at his hand, and heaping upon him the most opprobrious 
epithete. Utta Mahomed Khan tlien stepped up to him, and *seizing one of 
his ears, cut it off «!||h his knifes saying, This is for sucli and such an 
injury done to sndi aih one of my relatives. Shahaghaussie Nawaub cut off 
the other ear. Each, as he wreaked this unmanly vengeance upon the victim 
whom he would have crouched to the day before, namea the wrong of which it 
was the recompense; thus depriving him of the highest consolation the mind 
of man can pouess under torment-^the conscience void of offence. Another 
of the barbarians out off his nose; Khana MooUa Khan severed his right 
hand; Khalook Dad Khan his left band; the blood gusyug oopioosly from 
each fresh wound. Summnnden Khan cut off bis beard, saying. This is for 
^shonouring my wife. Hitherto the high-spirited ebief had borne his suffering 
without either weakness or any ebullition of lus excitable temper. Ife had 
only once condescended, in a calm tone, to beg them to batten his death. The 
mutilation of ears and nose, a pnnishment reserved for ^the. meanest offences of 
slaves, had not been able to sb&e his fortiti^e ; but the beam of a Mussulman 
is a member so sacred, that honour itself becomm eo^ounddd with it; and he 
who had borne with the constancy of a hero the taunts and tortures heaped 
upon him, seemed to lose his manhood uith his beard, and burst into a passion 
Of tears. His torments were now drawing to a close. Qool Mabomeo Khant 
wijth a blow of his sabie, cut off, his mht foot, and a man of the Foputeye 

tribe severed the left. Utta Mahomed Khan finished his torments by cuiting 
his throat.” ■ 
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waiting for a favourable opportunity to invade Peshawar in 
force, and annex that province to his dominions. The quarrels 
which broke out among the brothers of Futteh Khan soon re- 
duced Afghanistan to a state of pitiable feebleness, and Runjeet 
Sing struck without delay. 

On the 13th March, 1823, he conveyed his troops across the 
Indt^ Azem Khan, despairing of other methods, proclaimed a 
religious war against the Sikh invaders, and his summons aroused 
the fierce fanaticism of the mountain ^bes. From the ragged 
broken hills of the Khuttucks, and the grass-covered valleys of 
Swaut and Bonair, the followers of the prophet hurried into the 
open country to avenge the insulted honour of Islam. For days 
the Eusofzye valley was a moving mass' of human beings ; 
priests, men, and unveiled women streaming forth in ceaseless 
crowds from all- the valleys opening upon the Sum. They con- 
verged at Noshehra, a town built on the left bank of the Caubul 
river ; the Vizier, with the regular Afghan .army, occupying a 
position somewhat higher u{>, but on the right bank. Runj^t 
Sing detached a portion of his troops to hold the Afghan vizier 
in check, and with the rest of his army, twenty-four thousand 
strong, fell upon the hill men. A wild Akhalee fanatic — Phoola 
Sing — ^headed the attack with all the fury of drunken fanaticism, 
but the Eusofzyes received the assault with impenetrable firm- 
ness. ‘ A Bonairee scrambled up the elephant on which Phoola 
Sing was seated, and cut him down with his long knife. His 
followers, leaving heaps of dead and wounded behind them, were 
compelled to recede. The Eusofzyes shouted for joy, and in 
their turn prepared to charge. The Bonairees, distinguished by 
their black turbans with a bright yellow border from the rest of 
the Eusofzyes, who are clothed in white, led the way. They came 
down with a rush, like Uie Highlanders at Culloden ; and resolute 
and fmrless as the Sikh is,.Runjeet Sink's drilled inftmtry recoiled 
in momentary terror as the wild hurricane of waving scimitars 
and frantic faces, with hideous clamour whirled towards them. 
But the fire of the Sikh guns checked the mountaineers, and gave 
the laments time to rally. l%e steady fire of the reunited line 
told with terrible effect upon tbe confused masses in front of 
them, but could not damp tbeir ardour or thek courage. Though 
their scanty stock of athmunition was soon expended, the Afghans 
fought madly bn with arrows, sj^rs, swords, and stone& Thrice 
wme they driven l^ack, and thrice rallied to the By the 

blows and impre<^oas of their .women and the trim cries of 

Allah ho Akbarl’- from the muwds of Hoollahs whoj^yed, 
cursed, and shouted in the rear of the ‘battle. Runjeet 
.^ng in person led repeated charges of cavahy against the hill 
men j but in spite of all his efforts, when aij^t fell the battle 
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was undecided. But where^ it will be asked, was Azem Khan 
during this frantic struggle ? The Caubul river was fordable in 
front of his position, and there can be little doubt that, had he 
brought his men into the field, the Afghans must have won the 
da 3 \ His movements were fatally encumbered by the presence 
of his harem with the baggage of his army, and the custody of 
an immense quantity of treasure. Fearful lest one or other of 
these precious charges should fall into the hands of the Sikhs, he 
had retired in the midst of the battle towards Jellalabad. His 
army disbanded and dispersed as he retreated, and Azem Khan 
himself, devoured with shame and remorse, died shortly after. 
In the meanwhile night had closed upon the hard-fought field of 
Noshehra. The hill men still maintained their position upon an 
elevated piece of ground, but their numbers were sadly thinned ; 
the masses of the Sikh army surrounded them on every side ; 
the flame of religious zeal was quenched in blood. In truth, 
brave as is the Afghan personally, he lacks the steady per- 
severing endurance of the Sikh. He is splendid when making a 
wild charge, but he cannot fight a losing battle. The Eusofzyes 
knew that they were beaten. In the middle of the night they 
mustered their remaining forces, and cutting their way through 
the Sikh troops, made good their retreat to the hills. The loss 
on both sides had been extremely heavy. Dead Bonairees lying 
on dead Sikhs, their teeth fixed convulsively in the throats of 
their adversaries, testified to the desperate character of the 
struggle. It was a memorable day in Sikh annala Bunjeet 
Sing’s one eye brightened with unwonted lustre when he detailed, 
as he loved to do, the chan^ng currents of that heady fight.” 
The Sikh soldier bore willing testimony to the courage of the 
vanquished. ^‘The Eusofzyes laugh at death” was a saying 
among them. To the hill men, their defeat at Noshehra was a 
blow from which they never recovered. The whole land was 
thrown into mourning ; and seventeen years after, an Englii^ 
traveller visiting the valley of Bonair, founds the battle of 
Noshehra still the constant subject of conversation and the 
favourite theme of their souj^s. One in particular struck him on 
account of its peculiarly plaintive character, commencing — 

“ Ah ! Mahommed Azeem, where is the blood of your children you 
sold at Noshehra !*' 

And when, in any of their village gatherings, unusual merriment 
prevailed, a white beard has j^en known to check them with, 
** Is this a time for laughing, when the bones of your Wotbers 
are whitening Noshehra?” 

^ Noshehra, as we have said, stands on the left bank of. the 
V,aubul river : the banks, clothed with verdure and irmgc^ With 
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trees, sloped down on either side of the stream ; and the horizon 
is bounded by the ranges of the hills enclosing the valley. When 
Englishmen first traversed these parts they found the plain 
destitute of cultivation, but covered with innumerable tombs. 

“ These,” says one, ** are constructed with much care, and particular 
attention seems to have been paid to preserve their individuality, each 
grave being marked out by a row of white pebbles, encircling the 
mound, and crossed in its breadth by two or three bands of the same ; 
beneath them lie the bodies of countless numbers who have fallen in 
battle, and the vastness of the collection displays the bold spirit with 
wliich the Afghans opposed the encroachments of the Sikhs.” 

His decisive victory at Noshehra opened the road to Peshawur; 
and Bunjeet Sing pushing on sacked the city and plundered the 
whole country aj far as the mouth of the Khyber Pass. But the 
spirit of the people was still too high to enable him to remain 
permanently in the province. The Sikh camp was assaulted 
nightly by furious bands of Ghazees," who only Avished to die 
and go straight to Paradise after slaying as many infidels as 
their swords could reach ; and all stragglers and small detach- 
ments were cut off with unerring despatch. Bunjeet Sing was 
glad to withdraw his troops and return to Lahore, after making 
over the province to four Afghan chiefs. These chiefs were 
brothers of the late vizier, and named Yar Mahommed Khan, 
Sultan Mahommed Khan, Sayad Mahommed Khan, and Pir 
Mohammed Khan. They consented to pay an annual tribute to 
the Sikh Mabarigah; and, if required, to send their sons to 
Lahore as hostages for their good conduct. A few years of un- 
quiet peace followed, when the province made a desperate effort 
to shake itself free from its subjection to the infidel. One 
Ahmed Shah, a Syud, appeared among the Eusofzyes, and 
preached a religious war against the Sikhs. He gave out that 
he had a divine commission to take possession 0i the Punjab, 
Hindostan, and China^ and swore that he would compel Bunjeet 
Sing to turn Mussulman or cut off his head. His name is still 
a power in India The fanatical leaven which be introduced 
among the hill tribes has been the occasion of more than one 
campaign since the annexation of the Punjab, and bis followers 
form the most aggressive and turbulent portion of our Mussul- 
man subjects in India. Their conspiracies to expel the English 
firom India have of late years given much* trouble and anxiety to 
the Qoverament. These facts invest Ahmed Shah ^ith an in- 
terest which will perhaps be coi^ered sufficient Justification for 
detailing at some length his life and doctrines. The latter throw 
considerable light on the present state of the Mussulman religion 
in India. 

The doctrine^ There is no God but God; and Mahomet is His 
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Prophet,” transformed the rude tribes wandering over Arabian 
sands into a nation of irresistible warriors. They poured into 
Central Asia, and one people after another succumbed to the 
propagators of the new fttith and adopted their teneta But 
when the tide of conquest began to ebb — ^wben men, no loi^r 
wholly absorbed in the work of proselytism, began to think, 
the old mysterious problems of existence rose up on every 
ride of them, unsolved as before. The new formula could not 
be made to cover the ancient facts, any more than the old 
ones which had been so scornfully cast aside. And under the 
pressure of these ditBculties began that great intellectual and 
spiritual movement known as Sufyism, which has exercised so 

S otent a &scination over the greatest minds of Ferria and Hin* 
ustan. 

Sufyism, speaking generally, is a species of Pantheism. The 
whole visible creation, according to its votaries, is the outward 
manifestation that invisible Being, whose spirit, diffused and in- 
terpenetrated through every part, preserves and renews its beauty 
and splendour from day to day. Man himself is an emanation 
from the Deity ; and the unrest and discontent which he feels 
upon earth are the throes and agonies of the divine life within 
him, yearning to burst its prison-house of flesh, and return to 
“ that imperim palace whence it came.” Those who are ignorant 
of this truth vainly seek the satisfaction of these spiritual wMits 
in the pursuit of £une, power, wealth, pleasure, as the case may 
be. In the search after these phantoms they fill the earth with 
mourning, bloodshed, and misery; they follow iffter a priz^ 
tempting indeed to look at, but which turns to dust and ashes 
the moment they have grasped it. It is the duty of the wise 
man to disengage bis affections from these shadows and concen- 
trate them on the true realities— by the power of intense medi- 
tation to attain to the beatific vision of the Divine Being, and 
finally to become one with Iffim. For those who devote them- 
selves to this end there is gradually created, to use the languime 
of Scripture, a new heaven and a new earth- Thp'Wrrowiul 
things about them cease to give pain, hot the beautiful, become 
informed^ with a diviiier beauty. "Night end day they ore 
phin^ in an ocean of turdent desire, till they ^ . unable, through 
astonishment to distinguish night from day. ‘ SQ.eniaptured are 
they with the beautybf Him who decqrated the human fornoL 
that with the beauty of the form itself tmy have no 0 (Hicern, 1 s|id 
if ever they behold a beautift^hlKape they in it the mystery 
of Qod’s work.” Four riagml^ve to be pa s sed befine tiie die- 
ot|de of Sufyism can attain to ^e. state of oeatituda The first of 
these^is called Sherydt, which signifies the law. In this, stags 
the disciple must practise asttiet and aoni|mloas observant oi 
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«11 the external rites and ceremonies of religion; for these, 
though indifferent to the spiritual man, are needful as a disci- 
pline to prepare the soul for the reception of that higher know- 
ledge.^ The second stage is called Tareequt, from Tareeq, 
meaning a path, way, or direction. At this stage the disciple 
■discards the outward forms of religion, and derotes himself to the 
mental worship of the Deity. The third stage is Huqueequt, or 
■the state of j^th, from the word Huq — an epithet of the 
Almighty, and signifying Truth. This is the state of preter- 
natural knowledge or inspiration. Long meditation upon Qod 
haiS given to the soul of the devotee a supernatural capacity. 
The muddy vesture of decay no longer grossly hems him in. 
He hears the harmony of the celestial spheres, and stands in the 
very presence of Deity. The fourth and last state is Marifat — a 
term for knowledge, from the Arabic word drif, “ to know.” 
'When this sta^ is reached the soul, absorbed into the Divine 
fhsen^ is again one with Ood. But the road thither is long 
and difficult. The devotee has to endure painful fasts. He 
must live in solitary deserts, seeing only the teacher to whom he 
is attached ; for a chief merit of the Sufee is entire devotion to 
his spiritual master. Numbers, worn out by long austerities, 
have perished miserably while still far from the goal Even 
«mong those who have passed through all the stages, there are 
different degrees of knowledge. The Sufee may partake of the 
nature of God, which is designated Jdmdl, and signifies that 
mild and gentie beauty which loves to do good and hurts not ; 
er he may be intoxicated with the wine of the Divine Love — 
absorbed in the contemplation of the Jdtal, or consuming glory 
of the Deity. In this state he is full of wrath with the imquities 
of the world, and if provoked, his imprecations take immediate 
effect. Or lastly, he may pass from the highest to the lowest 
stage, and^ vice versd, assetting at one time — after the manner 
of an eminent devotee— that Qod is in his sleeve, and then 
fidling back^ into the condition of ordinary mortals, trusting 
that God will forgive him his sins, and make his latter days 
righteous. 

Wild as all this sounds to us; there is much in Orimital 
history to account for the eager avidity with which the 
Asiatic has embraced these notions. Take Oriental history, 
for example, and whht is the conviction which it woi^d bring 
tuune most fittriUy to the mind ? Even here, in our Western 
.wmtd, there is tnurii to. iende#the thoughtful' man hopriess 
and despMrate of humanity— hardly ever, perhaps, more so 
toan at pesent, when, he weighs toe miotives which hare led 
to h^pslative. reform^^ jwoclaimea by grand flourishes of trumjMts 
and much self-laudation. But we have learned to accept ^ro> 
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gress as the law which governs human affidrs, because on the 
whole Europe has advanced and not receded during the last 
eighteen hundred years. But in the East there has been no 
progress, no diffusion of knowledge, no growth of liberty, no de- 
velopment of national life, an^here. During all these centuries 
the history of Persia or India is a record of the exploits of a long 
series of adventurers, each rising into power on the dead body of 
his predecessor, and marking his career of conquest with ruined 
cities, wasted fields, and slaughtered people. The despot of to- 
day is a friendless fugitive on the morrow ; the dave who a few 
years ago was sold as a chattel in the market-place, becomes the 
unquestioned lord of millions of human soula But there runs a 
terrible family resemblance through them all. Dressed in a 
little brief authority, they all play the same fantastic tricks ; 
they all manifest the same indifference for human life and 
human suffering; they all regard the world, and the human 
beings upon it, as given them in fee simple, to do with as they 
please. 

It is not, however, the positive suffering inflicted W these 
depots upon their land which renders the study of Oriental 
history so depressing. Dreadful as these often were, they were 
generally limited to a small area. The absence of the necessary 
executive machinery enabled large tracts of country to escape 
with comparative immunity from the reach of the most terrible 
destroyers. But it is the absence of all hope, of any widening 
purpose, of any lofty ideal, gradually becoming an accomplished 
fact, which makes the annals of the East so dresiry and so hard 
to read. ■ There seems no right and no wrong : only a mad ex- 
penditure of fruitless ener^ — a frantic struggle for power, where 
clionce is the only law. To the thoughtful or imaginative mind, 
looking out upon these dismal scenes, it must have become a 
necesnty to lighten somehow the burden and the mystery of such 
ail unintelligible world as this. Unaided by those revelations of 
science which have made us believe that there is an order and 
a harmony deducible from that which looks most disorderly, 
which sounds most toneless, the Asiatic boldly pronounced the 
whole wild chaos a delusion, and the solution has been greedily 
accepted by the best and greatest min^ of Persift and Hindus- 
tan— a melancholy commentary on theirs historyi There are in 
India three great schools of Sofyism, deriving their names from 
their founders — ^the Tareeq-i*<^^^ria» thb Tateeq-i-Chishtia, and 
.Tareeq-i-Nakshbandia ; bl’ in other ,wdi:d^ the. (KdiQo|8 jof 
(^iria, Chishtia, and Nakshbandia- ft is usual to giire adnufr 
Sion to one of these schools only, but it was one of the astnaip^- 
tions of Syud Ahmed thai he was privUegnd to r^ive.'fpl; 
lowers into any and all of them ; and he also estitblished a 
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school of his own, to which he gave the name of Tareeq-i- 
Muhammedia.* ^ 

Ahmed Shah oelonged to a family of Syuds resident at 
Bareilly, and began life in a school certainly not favourable for 
the education of religious teachers and reiormers. He was a 
trooper in the service of Ameer Khan, a noted freebooter, and 
friend and associate of that prince of plunderers, Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.f At the closei of the Mahratta war he went to Delhi, 
and became a disciple of Shah Abdul Aziz, a very celebrated 
devotee of that city. From his teaching, according to the popular 
belief, Ahmed Shah imbibed those religious convictions which he 
afterwards promulgated with such fierce zeal. His first disciples, 
and his associates throughout his chequered and adventurous 
career, were two relatives of Abdul Aziz — one his nephew, 
Moulavi Mahomed Ismael ; the other his son-in-law, Moulavi 
Abdul Hye. The extreme veneration with which these two persons 
regarded him made a deep impression upon the popular mind. 
Mahomed Ismael, who was distinguished by his learning and 
other acquirements, subsequently published a work written in 
Urdu, containing the tenets peculiar to the new faith. In the 
preface to this work there is a brief account of Ahmed Shah ; 
and his rapid growth in spiritual^ knowledge and the Divine 
favour during his residence at Delhi, is related with considerable 
detail. 

Let it be known,*’ says Mahommed Ismail, that all the perfec- 
tions of the Tarik-i-mibawat were implanted from his birth in this 
holy man, as evidenced by the delight which he took in the exercises 
of piety and practice of virtue from his childhood. At length, when 
he was admitted into the society of the venerated Shekh Abdul Aziz 
(who received him as a disciple into the Nakshbandia school), by the 
propitious effects and influence of the enlightened spirit of his in- 
structor, the concealed excellences of his nature developed themselves 
in a rapid succession of wonders. Of these, the first was that he saw 
the Prophet himself in a dream, who fed him with three dates in suc- 
cession, which circumstance he knew to be true by the effect which 
he found to be remaining when he awoke. This was the comineuce- 
ment of his progress in the Tarik-i-mibawat. A further eminent 


* These few remarks on ** Snfvism” have been introduced only to render the 
teaching of Ahmed Shah intelhgible to English readers, to whom *^Sttfyism” 
would rarely be more than a word. They convey no notion whatever of the 
wealth of genins which has been expended in expounding and enforcing its 
doctrines. A great deal of information on the subject is contained iii 
Asiatic Researches,** vols. ii., iii., xi., articles by Sir William Jones and 
Dr. Leyden; and Bombay Literary Transactions,*^ voL L, article by Captain 
Graham. 

t For some particulars regarding Jeswunt Bao Qolkar, vide Westmimier 
Sttiett, January, 1S69, artide “ Struggle for Empire the Mahrattaa." 
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advance in it was gained by ^im from the following event : In another 
dream he saw the sainted Ali and the holy daugfa^r of the Prophet, 
Fatima, when the former bathed him with his om sacred hands, and 
washed him carefully, as parents wasli their children, and the latter 
clothed him in garments of exceeding richness. On this, the ihvour 
and acceptance which had been set apart for him from eternity became 
directly visible, and he was taken under the immediate guidance and 
guardianship of God. One wonder followed upon another, till one day 
the Deity, taking his right hand with His own arm of power, and 
placing before him some of the rare treasures of heaven, said to him, 

* This I have given to you, and I shall give you yet more.’ About 
this time some one entreated urgently to be received by him as a reli- 
gious disciple, when he put off giving a final answer for a few days, and 
iq the interim applied with the eye of contemplation to God, saying, 

‘ You have taken my hand, which whosoever in this world does, attends 
always to the obligations thereby imposed, and what relation can the 
virtues of mortals bear to the qualities of God P What course then is 
it your will tiiat I should follow towards this man who desires to adopt 
me as his religious guide P’ The reply from God to his application 
was, Should thousands and thousands seek to be your followers, I 
shall provide for them all.’ And in this way event crowded upon 
event with him, and fresh miracle upon miracle, till he reached the 
ultimate perfection of the Tarik-i-mibawat, and attained to inspired 
knowledge. 

Next as to the Tarik-i-wilyat. Bespecting this it is to be under- 
stood that the modes of exercise and contemplation followed in each of 
the separate schools lead to a certain peculiar capacity of connexion in 
the spirit of the devotee with the Deity, which ordinarily is not ac- 
quired till after all these jpreparations have been gone through. But 
occasionally, with some higher or more favoured spirits, this capacity 
precedes any use of pi'eparatory discipline. So it was with S^ud 
Ahmed. In the Kadiria and Nakshbandia schools it was gained in a 
few hours, and directly from communication by the spirits of the 
founders of those schools. In the Chishtia school its acquisition was 
commenced, communication from the spirit of the revered Kutbul 
Aktab Kwaja Bidshtiar Kaki, when Syud Ahmed was sitting in con- 
templation on the tomb of that saint, and it was afterwards perfected 
by communication from God himself. This happened to him in 
the Akberabad Musjid at Delhi, when he was engaged in devout con- 
templation with a number of his followers, among whom the writer, 
Mahommed Ismail himself, was. When the assetimly had broken up, 
he told the' writer what had occurred in the course of it — ^viz., that 
God had himself vouchsafed dureetiv to complete what had remained 
imperfect in his knowledge in the Onishtia school.” 

Perfected in this manner bjr the difeect interposition nf the 
Deity for the work of a reli^ous reformer, Syud Ahmed, at- 
tended by his two ardent disciples, started from Delhi to iqake 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. ' From Die time of his leaving that 
city he assumed the character of a religious teacher, insisting 
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a retarn to the primitive rimplioity and fervour of the Maho- 
metan faith, and 4he utter repudiation of all idolatrous and 
superetitious pracricea His ‘^(reaching was eminently successful ; 
^wds from all parts of India thronged to meet him during his 
journey, and at the dose of the year 1821 he entered Calcutta, 
attended by a numerous retinue. His arrival caused a general 
, sensation, and a large number of the Mussulmans rerident in the 
city became his disciplea After performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he went to ilrombay, in which city a large number of 
convwts were added to the new sect, and in December, 1 823, he 
started for Upper India. He passed through the plain of the 
Indus, and Scinde, to Candahar, preaching a religious war. At 
Candahar he was mistrusted ; but in the Derajat he was received 
with enthusiasm. From Candahar he passed into the Eusofzye 
country, and spent some time in teaching and inculcating his 
peculiar doctrines, and preparing the minds of the hill men for a 
war against the unbeliever. His chief strength consisted in a 
strong body of moulavis, and their followers^ who had attended 
him from Hindustan. The Ensofzyes at this time were depressed 
with the memory of their recent defeat at Noshehra, and some 
time had to elapse before their fanaticism could be again roused 
to take the field. 

The foundation of progress in the school of Syud Ahmed was 
substantially the same as that in other schools of Sufyism ; but 
his teaching had also a practical- side, whereby he appealed to 
the passions of the multitude. He denounced Sufyism. whenever, 
in his judgment, it was contrary to the doctrines of the Koran. 
The re-establishment of the true faith, pure and unadultenUied 
as it came firom the lips of the Prophet, and the purging out of 
all idolatrous superstitions and deviations from that j^mitive 
simplicity, were the objects for which he claimed a Divine com- 
mission. To make these fully intelligible, it is necsesary jto say 
a few words on the state of the Mussulman religion ip India. 

Taken in their purity, no two religions could well be in more 
strikidg contrast than the Hindoo and Mussulman. The Hindoo 
multimies deities in reckless profusion ; the Mussulman has but 
one. The Hindoo delights in holy places and sacred relics without 
number ; Mecca is the one spot upon earth which, according to the 
teaching of the Prophet^ should have any spiritual value in the 
mind of a Mussulmaa The Hmdoo year is crowded with r^giotta 
festivals, rites and ceremonies of every description ; the Maho- 
metan year cpntaiiA, prbperfy speaking, but twc! — ^the.fea^at 
tho dose of t^ test of Batnzaunj and tne festival estobfished in 
meinoiy of Isbnmel, the prc^nitor of the .MussulmMa . Thu 
Hmdoo delights in idols; the good- Mufsolinapiihould them 
■ with, bis whole heart. But in India and Afghanishin these sbop 
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contrasts have been lost, and a number of Hindoo beliefs and 
practices have been incorporated with the Mussulman faith and 
ceremonial. Such, for example, are-the veneration paid to saints, 
which serve among the Mussulmans of India for the minor deities 
of the Hindoo Pantheon, and the pilgrimages made to their tombs. 
These saints have multiplied with almost incredible rapidity. 
Almost every town and village>in India, where Mussulmans are 
to be found, has its tutdar}' saint and protector ; while there 
are six Mussulman saints, in honour of whom annual festivals are 
held every year. The ceremonies on these occasions are entirely 
taken from Hindoo ritual, and the shrines visited by an immense 
concourse of people, Hindoos as well as Mussulmana Another 
noticeable thing in Indian Mahometanism — ^plainly borrowed 
from the Hindoos — is the adoration paid to various apocryphal 
monuments and relics. There are five places in India where the 
print of the Prophet’s foot is an object of veneration to believing 
thousands; the tombs of the patriarchs Seth and Job, in the 
■shwe of two great tumuli, can be visited by the devout resi'iiouts 
of Oude ; at Cuddapah a beautiful monument was erected us a 
shrine in which to preserve a hair of the Prophet’s beard. Ma- 
homet, it appears, had a habit, when engaged in conversation, of 
drawing his hand through his beard. Whenever he detached a 
hair, some of the bystanders begged for it to preserve as a sacred 
relic. One of these, enshrined in a bottle, was deposited in the 
temple at Cuddapah. Once a ypar, with solemn ceremonies, a 
nngle drop of water was poured into the bottle, and at this aus- 
picious moment pilgnms from all parts of India assembled to 
behold the precious deposit. When Hyder Ally took Cuddapah, 
he carried the hair to Seringapatam, and it was lost in the storm 
of that city by the English. 

But the^most remarkable example of the influence of the 
Hindoo on the Mussulman religion in India, is to be found in the 
festival of the month of ’Mohurmm. This festival is an institu- 
tion of Shyite origin, in remembrance of the murder of Hoos- 
sain, the grandson of Ali, on the plains of Eerbelah, and in tmy 
country but India would be regarded by the orthodox Mussul- 
man as a heretical frlling away from the true faith. But in 
India, with the more tolerant spirit of ^e Hindoo, not only do 
Sunnite and -Shyite partake in tiie festival- with thorough good 
will, but they have borrowed their ceremonial-— or at least the most 
important part of it — from the Door^^pocgOj, which the Hindoos 
celebrate in the month of Kotik (Oototo, November) in honour 
of Doorga, goddess of death, and wife of Siva. . The ceremonies 
on both occasions extend over ten daya - On the tmitii'day the 
Hindoos cast into the river the image of the goddess^ in the pre- 
sence of a great crowd, to the sound of thousands of ^^nstruuients 
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of mntiio; the Muesalmaas do precisely the same with their 
Tazeeas. Among the lower classes, the Mussulmans not only 
pay honour to certain of the Hindoo smnt^ hut thepr often take 
a part in the idolatrous rites of that religion, and bring (Seringa 
to Hindoo idols. 

Against all these departures from the simplicity of the Mnssul* 
inan faith, Ahmed Shah set his face like a flint. His prohibit 
tions are arranged under three heada 1st. The innovations 
which have sprung from association with heretics or infidels^ and 
with those who rin against the unity and give companions to 
God. These include, excess of reverence, approaching to idolatry, 
paid to religious teachers, the ceremonies observed at tombs, and 
the making offerings in honour of sainta “ The vulgar,” writes 
Mahommed Ismail, “ think it more of a sacred duty to make long 
and difScult pilgrima^ from all quarters to the shrine of saintsi, 
than to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.” Th^y ask their favour 
and assistance, with a belief in their independent power, which is 
flat blasphemy ; they bum lamps on their toml^ actually be* 
lieving that this practice which has been forbidden upon tradi- 
tions of unquestionable authority, will make their prayers accep- 
table. These, with a number of other practicei^ such as entire 
prostration before the saints, making the circuit of their tombs, 
praying to them for children, are peremptorily forbidden, as 
inconsistent with the omniscience and omnipotence of God. 
2nd. The abuses which have sppng from association with Shias: 
such as holding Ali to be superior in dignity to the three first 
caliphs who were his predecessors ; partaking with Shias in the 
feast of the Mohurrum, and consenting to the idolatrous prac- 
tices which accompany it. 8rd. The abuses which have ^rong 
from bad and corrupt customs generally ; such as the expensive 
ceremonies on occasions of mourning and festivity, and the pro- 
hibition of second marriages in the case of widowa 

“ If there be a widow among your relations” (is the injunction on 
this subject), ” make her, if you can, marry a ^ond ^e, whether she 
wishes it or not. Should she persist in refusing, relinquish all kindly 
intercourse with her. Shrink not, should you in this depart from th« 
fixed custom of your ancestors; Ood has a higher claim upon you than 
they.” 

The other abuses included in this class are, vainglorious zelianoe 
on the good qualities of ancestor^ which is noted as the specUl 
rin of Syuds; the having faith in soothsaying and astrolc^, the 
attending to luckv and unlucky days, the worshipping, l£e the 
Iffindoos, the Goddess of Small Pox, and many mote, too nume- 
rous to specify. In a word, the object of Ahmed Shah was to 
clear away the incrustations of time and superstition which coa- 
ched the splendour of the central doctrine of Jdamism — ^the 
[Vd. XCH. No. GfljXXXILj-Naw Sbbos, YoL XXXYL No. H. II 
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Unity of tlie Deity. His fddlowers regard themselves as the only 
true Mahommedans^ and the faith and practices of their country- 
men as little better than the idolatry of the Hindoo, which in- 
deed they are not They hold themselves apart from the con- 
tagion of heretics and false brethren ; they form separate com- 
munities, refuse to join with their relatives in their most solemn 
and cherished ceremonies, and eagerly seize every opportunity to 
avow their contempt and hatred for prevalent customs and 
opinions'’^ 

The efforts of Syud Ahmed and bis followers soon kindled the 
religious fanaticism of the Eusofzyes. 

Towards the close of 1826, a religious war was produmed 
against the Sikh. The mountaineers, throwing off their despon- 
dency, came in enthusiastic thousands at his call From all parts 
of Afghanistan — even from the remotest regions of India, — ^the 
followers of the j^ropfaet hastened to array themselves under the 
sacred banner of the Srad. According to the native a^unts, 
he descended into the plain country at the head of one nondred 
thousand men. The Peshawur Sirdars, thinking all this enthu- 
enasin admirably well timed to enable them to throw off the 
Sikh yoke, assembled their troops, and made common cause 
with Ahmed. All was hope and exultation. It seemed im- 
possible that victory should not follow in the footsteps of a multi- 
tude so vast and devoted. Runjeet Sing, in their imaginations, 
had already paid the penally of his iniquities by dying the 
death of an heretic, and an allotment of the Sikh lands and 
villages had been made before the army of the fiuthful had even 
b^n their march of conquest The heart of the Syud dilated 
with pride, and he let drop some expresrions which seemed to 
intimate that he considwed the Peshawur Sirdars as his vassals, 
and that province as his possession. This was sufiScient to ex- 
tinguish the re%iou8 zeal of Tar Mahomed and his brothers. 
With the utW disregard for every conmderation but that of 
self which is the chamoteristio of the A%han, they ent^d into 
a secret treaty with Bnnjeet Sing ; ana on the day of battle, 
basely abandoned their countrymen, who had begun the enmge- 
ment relyinu upon their support. After a fierce struggle, Syud 
Ahmed and his tumultuous following gave way before the dis- 
mplined persistency of the Sikh infantry,- and Buiyeet Sing 
marched a second time to Peshawtur. The dtadel was destroyed, 
and a large portion of tiie town levelled with the ground. The 
-beautiful groves and gardens which had given to tm vall^ both 
beauiy and salubrity, were cut down finr firewood by the tnratal 


* Tor an account of Aiimed Shah ’and his doctrines, tide Jonrmd S. A. 8,t 
Ifovember, 18S4. 
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Sikh soldiery. The mo^ues were desecrated^ the houses of 
the great nobles laid in ruins^ and the whole Country mercilesdy 
ravaged. The Sirdars were suffered to retain their territory, but 
the amount of their tribute was greatly increased ; and from this 
time Bunjeet Sing adopted his iniquitous system of sending 
annually huge armies into the province, which, under the pre» 
tence of collecting the revenue, spread misery and desolation on 
every side, and gi^ually extinguished the active spirit of the 
people. 

Synd Ahmed, however, though defeated for the moment, was 
far fmm being subdued. In 1828 he issued a^n from the re- 
cesses of the mountains, and made a dash at Huditnuggur, de- 
feated Sirdar Sayad Mahommed Khan, and captured the fortress. 
Tar Mahommed then marched against him, but his troops were 
routed, and himself killed, and the Syud entered P^awur in 
triumph. He was not, however, strong enough to maintain his 
conqtttpts; troops were rapidly pushed up from the Punjab; 
and alter maintaining for some time an heroic but unequal con- 
test, the Syud was defeated and slain at a place called Balakot. 
This event occurred in 1831, but it was not until three years 
after that Bunieet Sing sent an overwhelming force into the 
valley, and finally annexed it to his dominions. 

From that time began the iniquitous regime known as Sikh 
rule in Peshawur. Hurree Sing — Bunjeet Singes favourite and 
most distinguished general, but a man of merciless severity — was 
appointed governor. He was killed shortly after at the battle of 
Jumrood, and his place was taken by General Avitabile, an 
Itsdian in the service of Bunjeet Sing. There was no attempt 
made by either at any kind of civil administration. The city 
and surrounding country were converted into a vast standing 
camp ; the few groves which still remained were cut down, the 
gardens trodden under foot ; the turbulent spirit of the people 
held in check by the solid weight of forty thousand men and an 
unsparing use of the ^lows. But in the hill countries, the 
Khans of the various tribes were complete despots, levying fines 
and even inflicting capital punishment without reference to any 
superior authority. The whole population was armed, and 
sanguinary feuds were prosecuted between tribe and tribe, and 
village and village. Even in the Sum the brave Puthans mam- 
tmned a savage mdependence. A leader of dtstinguished courage 
had appeared among them, who held the whole power of the 
Sikhs at bay. This man — whose name was Futteh Khan — had 
his bead-quarters at Punjtar, a <duster of five villages ritoated 
at the upper extremity of a valley which opened into the plaina 
It was a of no strei^h, not even surrounded bv a widl, 
and the road to It practkabre for guns ; but such was the terror 

1 1 2 
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which Futteh Khan had inspired among the Sikh^ that for 
years they did not dare to attack him. 

At last a force 15,000 strong, with guns and an European 
officer, ascended the valley. The villagers were amused with 
proposals for an accommodation, and during the night guns were 
secretly conveyed to the summit of a hill \mich commanded the 
place. In the monting a heavy fire was opened upon the de* 
fenceless villages, under cover of which the Sikh troops pushed 
forward to the attack. Those of the villagers who had wives 
and children hastened to remove them, but some 2000 or 3000, 
with Futteh Khan and their priests at their head, boldly faced 
the Sikh army. Futteh Khan swore he would fight till he 
perished on the field ; an indecisive battle raged for hours round 
the villages, and only when their women and children were in 
safety, did the intrepid mountaineers give way. They seized 
Futteh Kban, and bore him off the field by main force; the 
Sikhs destroyed the principal village and mosque, but red|||(eated 
precipitately on the day after the battle. Futteh Khan' vowed 
revenge. He took an oath to pray only in the open air until 
hq had burned some house of images ; and shortly afterwards, 
attended by a few followers, he attacked a Sikh town, and 
levelled the Dhurmsala to the ground. Bunieet Sing tried hard 
to concilisUe this indomitable enemy. He offered him a jagheer 
of three lacs, and to support him as Khan of all the Eusofzyes, if 
Futteh Khan would only nominally acknowledge his supremacy 
by sending him a hawk or two, or a horse, as a tribute. The 
Khan was inflexible. "Horses and hawks,” he wrote back, 
" are to be found with rich nobles, at the courts of kings ; I, a 
poor Zemindar, have nothing of the kind, but I can send you a 
fat cow, if you please.” 

General Avitabile left Peshawur in 1843, and with the cessa* 
tion of his strong stem rule, anarchy reigned supreme through* 
out the whole country. Hardly a day passed without murder 
being openly committed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Peshawur. -Ihe wives and children of revenue defaulters were 
publicly sold in the bazaar for the benefit of Government. 
Young girls were knocked down at eight or ten rupees a head. 
All crimes were compounded for by cam payments ; and' rarely 
did' a squabble occur in anv of the vilU^^ which was not 
followed by the shedding of blood. The omy trace of Govern- 
ment influence in the country was a dium against the village 
khans for ten thousand rupees perannuin. If this was pam,' 
the Khan and his |ieoifie were not interfered with in any other 
wiy. If the Government in Peshawur appeared weiak, the khans 
repirdiated these claims altogether. A brigade of troops would 
then be despatched to bring them to reason. If the cottmahd* 
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ing officer was a man of spirit be attacked and defeated the 
mfractory khans, and destroyed their villages. If he was not, 
he encamped for some months in the country, and did as much 
damage as he could, until the khans were tired of skulking 
among the hills. An arrangement would then be entered into, 
by which the arrears due to the Government were wiped off 
in return for a handsome offering to the Governor of Peshawur, 
and presents to the officers of the invading force. 

Kohai . — South of Peshawur, and connected with it by two 
dangerous md difficult passes which run through the hills of the 
Afreed^s, is Rohat, a valley thirty-five miles long and averaging 
four miles broad, and to the westward opening out into the 
plain of Miranzaie. .Miranzaie is divided into upper and lower. 
Upper Miranzaie is a waste tract of country, covered with brush* 
wood, and broken up into numerous ravines, but varied here 
and there by grassy tracts, which are wandered over duiiw the 
summ^ months by hordes from the Wuzeeree billa Lower Imran- 
zaie consiste of a number of small but beautiful valleys, encircled 
on every side bv hills, in which the plane, poplar, fig, mulberry, 
together with the apple, the apricot, and other orchard trees, 
flourish abundantly. The tribe possessing these lands is that of 
the Bungashes. Kohat is well cultivated by means of artificial 
irrigation from the brook Toe ; but in Miranzaie, owing to in* 
temal feud^ and the marauding attacks of the Zaimusht 
and Tun tribe% immediately beyond the British frontier, 
culture is little attended to, and the wealth of the people con- 
siste principally of catUe, goats, and sheep. The country of the 
Zaimusht Afghans is a tract about twenty-five miles long, lying 
between two ranges of mountaina The country is mostly wastes 
or covered with jungle, not from the natural sterility of the soil, 
but owing to the feuds among the people, which render the 
work of cultivation impossible, except immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villagea The Zaimushts are a handsome tall 
race of men, but numerically weak. They could not bring more 
than five thousand men into the field. 

The Turis dwell in the beautiM valley of Kurram. The 
mountains of “Sufed Roh” bound it on the north and west, 
and divide it firom the valley of Jellalabad. Descending from the 
southern slopes of these hills, a dear rapid river rushesover a rocky 
bed through the centre of the valley. A rich and broad Mnge of 
cultivation ex^ds from either {due of the river, and numerous 
villages, beautified with dumps of magnificent plane tree^^ are 
scattered along the banks. Bice is the prindpal crop, but wheat, 
cotton, and mley are also cultivated 'Water is everywhere 
abundtmt, both from the central river and firom the drainage of 
the endxding hills. Heavy rains, or the ipeltbg of tiie snow 
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ofiter a very severe vrinter, sometimes svell the river so much 
as to sweep away a portion of the cultivated land on the banks. 
The people have an ingenious method of making good this loss 
ci soil. They plant rows of willows as thickly as they will stand, 
and keep them cut down to two or three feet in height for some 
years ; these spreading, form a very complete barrier, which in 
ordinary floods catches and retains a rich depotit of alluvial soil ; 
as soon as it is dry a crop is sown on it, while each succeeding 
flood only adds to the depth of the depotit ; the cultivator loses 
but one crop, and in a very few years r^ains a fine field, snp< 
ported on a living willow vml.* 

Formerly, the Kurram valley was possessed by the Bungashes, 
and divided into Upper and Lower Bungash, the latter in- 
cluding all the Bungash lands of Kohat The Turis at that 
time were a wandering tribe, having their chief seat at Nilab, 
on the Indus, but roaming with their flocks over all the country 
between that place and &uboL According to the Bungash 
accounts, the llraris established themselves in Kurram about four 
generations ago. Ibe Bungashes had rebelled against the king 
of Ckmbnl ; a force was sent agiunst them, and a fine imposed as 
a penalty ibr their misconduct This fine the Turis engaged to 
pay if the Bungashes would cede certain lands to them. In an 
evil hotir the Bungashes consented ; and from that time, bv one 
pretext or another, the Turis have obtained complete ascendancy 
m the valley, and reduced the Bungashes to the condition of 
Fakeera 

The Turis »e small men, but strong, hardy, and courageous. 
They could muster some three thousand footmen smd five 
hundred horsa l%ey are, according tb Sir Herbert Edwardesj, 
the very perfection of m<«a-troopers. The horses they ride are 
■mall, active, and enduring; the trooper canies.his clothing 
under the saddle^ and at the saddle-row, in leathern wallets, 
lumg food for man and horse, spare shoe% naili^ and a hammer 
in case of acddent% and an iron peg and rope to picket the 
horse anywhere in a moment. The olgeot of hoffsemanship is 
to commit distant and daring raids; and an^ distinguiraed 
h^wqrman earns the honourable title of "Cltn^,^ or crack man. 
When a young Tori is bom, he is at once taken from hia 
mother, and passed several times through « hole in the wall, 
whilst a salute of nine shots is fiipd over him, that from bis 
ewliest days be may be aocust(»ned to stand fire witiioot 
flinching. At the same time he is exhorted to follow in the 
footsteps of his fittirev, and with heart and hand to bea tiiieCt 

III , ■■ 

* Lvinsden’s ^ IfiStton to Cmdiliars" p. 

t ‘'Having anivedst the head<qa«t«n' of thelocalgoveauneati/IpnMeeded 
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The Turi never moves out without being armed to the teeth ; 
wiieu one man labours in the field, three or four have to main- 
tain a sharp look-out to preserve him from assassinatiom They 
are Shias, and living among Sunnites, the religious difference 
infuses an added bitteHiess into their hostile relations with their 
neighbours.* 

The other tribe whose lands form a part of the district of 
Koiiat, is that of the Khuttuks. They are divided into Eastern 
and Southern Khuttuks. The lands of the Eastern Khuttuks 
extend from Khairabad on the right bank of the Indus, oppo- 

to the business of the expedition We heard openly before the assembly 

every olaim which our subjects had to bring against the men of Khorrum, to 
which the accused party was called on to reply. ^ Sometimes the Tooirees 
totally or partially denied the claim • . • • • but in general the accusations 
were acknowledgea, not only without shame, but with obvious relish and enjoy- 
ment ; and as a plaintiff called over the list of his lost property, the Tooree 
robbers nodded assent to article after article, and grinned at the recollection of 
its capture. Occasionally, when, an old cloak or turban, or weapon of any 
kind, was overvalued, the thief would turn up his eyes with submission, and 
exclaim, ‘Tobah! Tobah! 0! shameful! shameful! that worth two rupees! 
Hazarbar Tobah ! a thousand shames ! Is this justice ? The thing was abso- 

lutely worthless.* Lastly, the doubtful cases were submitted to the 

ordeal of the oath; and I am afraid the Toorces were not over particular lo 
reducing their bill by this process. The most notorious peijury was, how^M, 
received with profound gravi^. It would have been scandalous to the whole 
assembly to suppose that a Mahomedan could put his hand on the Koran aud 
lie. The utmost that any plaintiff ventured on when sworn out of the field, 
was a pinch of and a II * JB, Hdwttrdes JRBpoti the 
Military Bamadition into Upper Meerdnzye and Kurram, , . , , , 

* This essay is already overloaded with notes, but we think the reader will 
pardon us for bringing to his notice Dr. Bellew’s description of the manner in 
which these wild tribes prepare themselves for a fight. “During the ]^Amh, 
we were passed by several bands of men armed with Affghanknive^ j^ail, 
who as they passed us itidolged in many menacing actions, and norwards 
collected round our camp to upwards of a thousand men, and till evening 
treated us to a variety of hostile demonstrations, and with jeering yeUs, war- 
songs, and dances, aeoompanied by the native fife and drum, worked the^elves 
up to a degree of excitement barely restrainablc* The heights around camp 
were orown^ by large bands (froto SW to 300 men in each^, who, stampu^ 
round and round in a circie, gestioulated and fipurished theur gr^t kmvM in 
harmony with the pathos of some exciting war-eong, at the oonmu^of whn^. 
giving a shrill and prolouged veil that? reverberated from hill to hill, they ranged 
fbemselves in column, two or tbrea abreast, and proceeded slowly our camp, 

chanting au impressive and pasAfonate war-song, varied at regfw Intervals 
bvaeborus, • /oca repeated in diffwent keys by several voioesm a 

p^iar hoUow bass tope. At the last ayUable of the (^ros eaeh man sproM 
im on one leg, and floorished his kntfe overhead, skipped a step forwards, 
wuilst the numerous powder-flasks and other paraphernalia of his jazau sus- 
pended around his waist' dangliny in the air, and his hmg loose hair blown 
nbonl in oonfnaion, added greater wildness to his (eaturos aobon^ lu tto 
eveniiw the crowds toperrod, and-ldJt ua on the k»k-«t to a night ^taok, 
which did not, however, occur,"— < Uittbrn to CnMm’, p. 177. 
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site to Attocfc, for a distance of fifty miles down the river, and 
westward, twenty-five mile% to the confines of the Afreedee 
country. The country is wild, broken, and ragged. The 
Indus — 

Gushes down a valley vaiying from one hundred to four hundred 
yards wide, between precipitous banks from seventy to seven hundred 
feet high. Its character, however, is not that of a brawling stream, 
or a swollen mountain torrent, but, as if conscious of its own magni- 
tude and strength, the noble river pursues its course in silence, except 

where chafed by obstructions which itself has caused The 

banks of the river are formed of hills that rise immediately from its 
waters in bold bluffs or steep weather-worn slopes. At some places 
rising in mural precipices, at others rugged and broken, the blackened 
sides of the impending cliffs cast their dark shadows across the leaden 
surface of the narrow river, and tinge its waters still deeper with their 
gloom. Compressed by rocky banks several hundred feet high, the 

sullen stream, where not opposed, glides smoothly onwards 

It is where the surface of the stream is ruffled and broken by opposing 
rocks that the angry spirit of the river is rouse I and the turmoil is 
dreadful. 

“ The enormous body of water is crushed against the obstruction 
and becomes white with spray and foam. it be a rocky ledge in 
mid river, the water, after rising up its face, rolls off in huge waves that 
extend across both channels, forming dangerous eddies; and to keep 
clear from their whirling and tumultuous vortex requires both nerve 
and skill; whilst at the lower side of the ledge the river keeps 
dashing on, roaring among its jagged points, and cresting them with 
foam.**'" 

ThevillagesoftheKhuttuks stand on the bare rook, looking down 
upon the majestic stream beneath. Inland, their country consists 
of a valley seven miles wide and fifteen miles long, gashed and 
rent into countless ravines, deep and precipitous, and choked and 
oveigrown with an almost impenetrable thorn underwood. The 
sides of this savage valley are formed by a maze of bare and 
barren hills, split and rent into a thoqsand fantastic shapes, with 
narrow go^es covere^^ wi^h jungle intersecting them in every 
direction. This valley is ^led the Kurra jungle. The lands of the 
Southern Khuttuks extend from Sbadeepore, fifty miles below 
Attock southward, to the northern limits of the tribe of Esaukbeyl, 
in the district of Dera Ishmael Khan } midl westward include 
K^bagrh and the which form the southern boundary 

of the district of Kphatt This country is less wild and barren 
than that of the Eastern Khuttu^, i^ibading out here and there 
in soft grassy valleys, and cultivate, whereyer possible, with the 
greatest care and jnaostty. Its remarkaole feature is the ’ 

* Wood^i “ Journey to the SouMe of the Bilker Oxus.^* 
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Salt Bange. These famous hills commence near the livor 
Jhelum, and run due west, right across the Sind Sagur Doab, 
unUl they reach the Indus at '^abagh. There leaving a narrow 
gorge, through which the Indus rushes over a bed of salt into 
the plain, they cross the Trans-Indus region, and meet at right 
angles the Suleimanee range, running from north to south.* 
The Khuttuks could bring 12,000 fitting men into the field, 
are good agriculturists, and the best- conducted and most respect- 
able tribe on the whole frontier. A few words will suffice for 
th0 faistorv of Kohat before aimezation. Until the year 1848 the 
lorM of the Bun^h were held by Sultan Mahommed Khan, as 
a^ef from the Caubul Government, and his administration is 
>ml spoken of among the people as the “ robber rule.” The 
'^^uttnks were conquered by the Sikhs, not without a gallant re- 
sistanre ; during which numerous Sikh detachments, entangled 
in their difficult country, were cut off to a man. 

Dera lehmael Khan. — ^The Derajat, as the plain of the Indus 
was termed by the Sikhs — ^is a long tract of country, bounded on 
the north by the Salt Bange, on the west by the Suleimanee 
mountains, the east by the Indus, and the south by Scinde. 
Before the introduction of British rule, the centre or plain of the 
Derajat was an open uncultivated Waste, from ten to twenty 
miles broad, covered towards the south with brushwood, but else* 
where bare, sterile, and desolate. The villages adjoining this 
barren tract along the foot of the mountains were few and far 
apart, the cultivation scattered, and dependent for watmr on the 
mountain torrents. Single embanked dams, thirty miles in 
length, skirted the base *of the mountains, and received their 
drainage, in order to redistribute^it over the fields ; but after 
long-continued rain these embankments not unfrequently gave 
way, and the pent*u|> water flooded the plain, rushing down wi^ 
a strength and velocity which carried away everything before it 
The Derajfit, from north to south, extends for about three 

* “ Thia range in its outward anrfaoe is bleak, barreu, and inhospitable, not 
crowned with lorestt uor adorned with verdure and agriculture; yet beneath 
its surface is rich in minerri resources, in hidden treasures of iron ore; slate, 
coal, gypsum, limestone, and nxdx^t. But it is hom the saline mineral that 
the range has derived both its titls and celebrity. TKc salt is either found 
cropping out in al) Erections, or else lies in strata, commencing near the sur- 
face and extoiding dpwnwatw in deep veins of inexhaustible teoundity. . . 

consumption it requires no preparatory process except pounding. It is of 
exedent flavour and purity, of transpi^t bnllianoe and srdid consisteniw; 

bnt it assumes a zeddiah hue» khea; as is sometimes the case; vrins ef bon ue 
a^aoent to the saliae strata. It ih this latter respeot that the salt of the 
Gw-Indus porttan of the range miw be distinguished from .that of the Trans* 
' Indus. The latter spades of salt 008% darkish ting^ and is generally of in* 
flwior quality to the formen***— ifriwrf ^ the AimtuuttreHm of the Putydd, 
1819*60 and 1860.61. 
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hundred miles, and is divided into two districts, Dera Ishmael 
Khan, and Dera Qhazee ELhan; of these, the last is peopled 
cbiedj by Beloocbe tribes, nvith whom we have at present no 
concern. Dera Ishmael Khan, the town which {pves its name 
to the district, is situated on the right bank of the Indus. The 
present town was built so late as the year l82o, the old one 
having been washed away by a sudden inundation of the river.* 
On the dissolution of the Durranee kingdom the Nawaub of this 
district developed into a small independent Prince, and began 
at once to pre^ upon his weaker neighbours about him, so fSur as 
his limited abilities enabled him to do so. His reign, however, 
was a veiy brief one. In 1821 or 1822, Nao Nibal Sing, the 
grandson of Runjeet Sing, invaded the Dengkt; the Nawaub 
was compelled to submit ; a large pension was settled upon him, 
and Dera Ishmael Kban, with all its dependent districts, was 
annexed to the Sikh dominions. Although Sikh rule, in quieter 
districts, was not marked with the savage and lawless ferocity 
which prevailed in the province of Peshawur, a people would 
have to be very much oppressed before they could consider its 
introduction among them as anything but a grievous calamity. 
Runjeet Sing never had any organized q^m of administration ; 
to the day of his death he was {dundering rather than governing 
all his possessions north of the Jbelum. Eveiy species of oppres- 
sion was openly practised by the functionaries of the state, from 
the greatest to the smallest. Law was a rare and costly luxury, 


* The appearance of the Indus, as it flows through the Derajat, is thus de- 
scribed by Lieutenant Wood : — ** At some places so diffused was the stream, 
that from a boat in its centre no lan^ could be discovered save tlm islmids upon 
its surface and the moantains on itf western shore. From Dhera Ishmiael 
Khan to Kalabagh, the east bank was not once seen from the opposite side of 
the river, being either obs<wed by distance or hidden by islands, which at this 
season thickly speckle over its channel. Some aCe kvef with the water’s edge, 
while others, below it, are only known by their sedgy oovering. In other 
mouths thejr are the resort of the inhabitants from both shores, many of whom, 
dehghted with their fine fMturage^ fH*olong their stay till $slod(^ by the 

rising river. But in this month (July) the ishmds are abandoned and 

as the boat swiftly glides amidst the mazy cnanneb that intersect them, no 
village cheers the sight, no human voice, is heaid; the only sound is the 
plover’s moaning call as it hovers above the falling bank, and dezteroii^ 
seizes Its prey while yet in the air, or skims it pff the water. Here and there 
a boilmg eddy mes to the surface, and even tbs wild swirl of its gushing, 

turbid cur^t is grateful to the' ear amidst the profoe^ stillness 

Uut of s^ of land the voyager may fo hours be floating amid a wildemesa 
♦ nad when he supposes hiaiscdf lar from man, is sometimes 

starued at hming a human vdoe from amid the expanse of rushes which sur- 
round him. It is the solitary bnlnuh-gatherer, who* with only his mussuk for 
support, braves all the dangers of the stream to procure the roots of the bul- 
mh fw food for himKlf and 1^ little mies.”*— iki Source qftkc 
River Oau$, pp. 199-102. 
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the enjoyment of which was confined to the rich and powerful ; 
l^e poor settled, their di^tes in their own wa 3 r : if peaceably 
inclined, by means of viUage boazds arbitration ; if pugna- 
ciously disposed, they turned out en maeae, and fought their way 
to an areangement with swords and cudgels. The only officers 
having judicial powers were those from whom the people most 
required protection — ^the collectors of revenue. The auditing of 
accounts was never attempted at the court of Lahore ; the 
Maharaja coidd neither read nor write, and trusted entirely to 
a tenacious memory and a notched stick. So long as the col- 
lectors transmitted the proper amounts from their different 
district^ they were never troubled with disagreeable investi- 
gations into their modes of collection. There was a tadt under- 
standing among all parties, that the revenue collector must live 
by the revenue ; and he devoted himself in consequence to the 
work of plundering and harrying bis district as a part of his 
regular business. 

“ In extreme cases,” writes Sir Henrj' Lawrence, “ some desperate 
men, oppressed beyond endurance, would betake themselves to Lahore 
to seek revenge rather than redress, and either bribe or force their way 
to the presence. A hearing might then possibly be secured, and a 
favourable order be passed ; but as a general rule, no punishment seems 
to have been inflicted upon Kardars (i.e., revenue officers), unless when 
defliulters to the State ; and they had therefore nothing to do but 
squeeze out of the Byots all that was to be squeezed above the govern- 
ment revenue. In this manner for years and years the State did not 
recrive from some of the richest tracts of the Punjab one half or one 
fourth of what they actually yielded." 

Bunjeet Sing could never have obtained a footing on the 
further bank of the Indus, if the hatred which the Mussulman 
felt for the Hindoo bad been supplemented by the powmr of 
combinatioa But as a general rule, the Afgl^ hates no one so 
Intensely as his nearest neighbour, and there is nothing that be 
will not sacrifice for the gratification of personal hate and 
revenge. Each trite in consequence represented a distinct 
nationality, which neither hoped nor asked for the aid of may 
other ; and thus they fell an easy prey to the invader. Bunjeet 
Sing, on his park had only oim oqjeot in pushing his ^quests— 
increase of revenue. His method of assuming possesrion of a new 
district was to build a small fort in stroqg enough to 
hold out against a sudden rising of the popuktion. The large 
detachments were withdrawn .to a distimoe, whence they comd 
be easily pushed op to the relief of any of the bdeagueim gar- 
risons. The conquered territory was made over to a crdlector 
of revenue, armed with unlhmted authority; the amount of 
money spedfied he was expected to transmit annually to Lajuute ; 
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and he was then left alone to do just as he pleased. The limits 
of the present paper forbid us to enter into the history of the tribes 
in the Dera Ishmael Khan district under Sikh rule ; but the reader 
curious to learn cannot do better than refer to Major Edwardet^ 
book, entitled "A Year oh the Punjab Frontier.”* We must con- 
fine ourselves to an account of the valleys of Bunnoo and 
Murwut, which lie immediately beneath the Suleimanee range, 
and form, strictly speaking, the frontier of tiie district. 

Bunnoo is closed in upon three sides by ranges of hills. The 
Suleimanee range marks its western limits ; we Salt Bange its 
north and eastern ; and towards the south the country is open, 
and runs without any iuterporing barrier into the country of the 
Murwutees. The two districts form together a valley, which is 

X rated from the plain of the Indus by the lower ranges of the 
tunnee hills. Bunnoo is a lovely little valley. Two streams, 
the Korrum and the Tochee, fertilize the soil ; every field is 
encircled by a rivulet, cut out from these two livery and the 
crops are never known to fail. Along the streams and round 
the villages are grov^ of mulberry trees, festooped with the wild 
vine ; roses blossom at the close of spring in fra^ant abundance, 
and all the fruits of Caubul grow wfld in lavish profusion. The 
inhabitants of thb Paradise are a very vile people. The Bun- 
noochee Puthan is sprung from a mongrel race, and the mixture 
of blood has eradicated almost all the nobler elements of the 
Afghan character, leaving fully developed his proneness to dis- 
gusting vice% bis addiction to treachery and assassination. From 
a remote period the inaccessible situation of the valley obtained 
for Bunnoo the privil^e of affording shelter to every criminal 
or rebel against the authority of the ruling power in Afgha- 
nistan. Befugees from the Punjab fled thither for smety. 
Money-loving Hindoos penetrated even here, in the hope 
of making money. From the combination of all these ele- 
inents the valley ^ of Bunnoo was gradually peopled. They 
were never tributaiy to the kings of Caubul ; they would never 

* The iiteraiy abilities of the late Sir Herbert Edwatdes, are^ we faaey, little 
known out of India, bnt are of a high order. 'He was endowed (we speak 

only from such of his writings as we have seen) with a quick svmpatliy md a 
keen insist of character, as well as powers of ckseription whiim nve a fresh- 
ness a^ living interest to any subject he touched upon. With all its merits, 
the “Tear on Ue Punjab Frontier” does not give an adeffiiate ides either of 
to talmits or his character. It is iinured by a dash of ^onsm,— the result of 
tempor^ influences, but, as we briieve, quite foreign to the real disposition 
of its distinguished author. He posaessM an unequriled knowledge (rf our 
Jnuian Irontier, ^ if his Beporto and Memormida are ever ooUeoted and 
gi«n to the world, they wiu form h work aa interesting as a romance to the 
and invwuable to the FronlJer officer andtno student of Oriental 
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agree to elect a ruler from among themselves, they could not 
refrain from molesting each other, and so the people of every 
village surrounded themselves with a high «;all, and carried on 
unceasing war with all their neighbours. The valley was the very 
home and abiding-place of murder and anarchy. . Village against 
village — chief against chief: the blood feuds were handed on 
irom generatimi to generation, spreading in wider circles ovw the 
valley, until every living soul in Bunnoo went in fear of his life. 
Fighting in the open field there was little or none. The Bun- 
nooohee has small liking for. that. His idea of a successful field, 
according to the statement of an officer who knew him well, is, 
or rather was-^Time midnight, and his enemy asleep under his 
vine ; no witness .but the moon, and leisure g^ven for three well 
planted blows of a small bro^-backed knife which makes a 
wound like that of the bayonet. To such an extent was this 
broad-backed da^er brought into use, that when the Punjab 
was annexed, it was no uncommon thing to see a Bunnoochee 
well stricken in years, who had never in all his life been two 
miles beyond the mud fortification which encircled his village. 
Behind those htge wall^ shut out from the free air of heaven, - 
surrounded by dirt, squalor, and vice of every descrintion, the 
Bunnoochee grew up to manhood treacherous, cruel, and re- 
vengeful. The .^ghan is always, a liar, but our officers were 
startled when first brought into contact with the mendacity of 
the Bunnoochee. From private spite, for some petty object of 
his own, and frequently only to oblige a friend, the Bunnoo'* 
chee would "commit' perjury which might consign to the gal- 
lows one or more men — the number was a matter of indifference 
— rwith a (^oushess positively appalling. 

“Before "I close this,” writes the -late General Nicholson to Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, “ 1 must tell yon of the last Bunnoochee murder, 
it is BO horribly obanu^nstio of the bloodthirstiness and bigotry of 
their dispositions. The murderer killed his brothernear Qurwalla, and 
was ^ught in tp me, on a frightfully hot evening, looking dreadfully 
paroned an4 exhausted. * Why,’ said I, ‘ is it poraible 3 'ou have walked 
m, fasting, on a ^y like tiiis P’ ‘ Thank Ch>d,’ said he, I am ^ regular 
faster.’ ‘ '^y have yotf killed your brother P’ ‘ I saw a fowl killed 
last night, a^ the tight of blood put the 8 evil ^tp paeJ'. He had 
chopped op hie ^ther,' 6 toed a long chase, and been marohedi4n here ; 

huthewat ke^Utg-the/tut.*' ; ^ 

This anecdote iMngs' Wore us the eupentitihus ^e. of the 
Bunnoochee character.. The Priest, the Syud,{the Hqee who 
has visited Mecca, are powerful people all over, AfgWibtan, but 
in Bunnoo thev are wen nigh mmupoteht, A Buafioochee has ' 
no weapons jmoh avaii against them. ^ man haa 

or his wif^ or his children, or ^anything else that ia 
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bis, it profits nothing to put the holy man to death. The curse 
will execute itself just the same, and the holy man will be turned 
into an avenging epirit to harass the Bunnooohee with his anger 
for the rest of nis days. Holy men had a good time of it in 
Bunnoo. Out of 278 villages registered in the richest parts of 
the valley. Major Edwardes found forty-four the property of 
priests and other sacred characters, while indirectly their pro- 
perty was much larger. Their lands were never taxed. No 
chief dared to demand tribute from them. The land of the 
Moollah was sacred ; he contributed nothing either towards the 
expenses of the general community, or the satisfaction of the 
Sikh invader. 

The remaining element in the population of Bunnoo was the 
Hindoo. The Mussulman hates and despises the Hindoo more 
thoroughly than any other creature under the son ; he strives to 
make life burdensome to him by indignity and oppression, but 
in the long run the Hindoo is avenged of his enemy. The pros- 
pect of gain to the heart of a Hindoo of the Banya class is a 
delicious Ariel-like music, which leads him with an irresistible 
fascination whithersoever it pleases. He labours after it as some 
good men have laboured after virtue ; it is the sole avowed end 
and aim of his existence ; and his quiet persevering pertinacity — 
the long-enduring pasriveness of his natnre^his subtle insinu- 
ating acuteness, his marvellous imderstanding of character — not 
only obtain for the Hindoo a recognised footing in the most hostile 
countries, but in tiie end have almost invariably made him a 
power in the State. Such was the case in Bunnoo. He had to 
preserve an appearance of ostentatious poverty ; he had to perform 
the rites of bis religion in the strictest privacy ; he was never per- 
mitted to wear a turban — ^fhat being too sacred a symbol of 
Mahommedanism ; when opportunity offered, the three thrusts 
of the broad- backed dagger were practised upon him with as little 
compunction as if he haB been a veritable d^ instead of simply 
stigmatized as one. But nevertheless the Hindoo was a man 
of consideration in Bunnoo. He kept the accounts of the great 
men ; he lent money to the distressed lapdowher ; he carried on 
all the trades which t^e Afghan considers it derogatory to prac- 
tise. His Mussulman master was in his power, and could 
not have dispensed with his asristance when he treated him 
mo^ contumeliou^. This the Hindoo knew, and knowing it 
he was content. He has always been willing to relinquish the 
trappings of power when he hM a firm grasp on the substance. 
About twraty-five years before the annexation of the Punjab 
Runjeet Sing effected the conquest of Bunnoo^that is, he de- 
spatched an army into the country, which established ^e pre- 
cedent of collecting revenue in the name of &e GKkh Maharajah. 
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This operation, from that time, was periodically repeated. Bat 
the^ collection of revenae in Bunnoo was a very arduous under- 
t^ing. We hare already mentioned that every Bunnoochee 
village was surrounded with high walla This lumit of walling 
themselves in was strengthened and confirmed by the tenaciotm 
character of Bunnoo mud. To breach these walls was idmost 
impossible with any guns which the Sikhs could bring agidnst 
them ; to reduce the villages one by one, by means of regular 
blockades, would have been an interminable service. Added to 
this ww the hatred of the Bunnoochee Mussulmsm for the ^kh 
infidel' The If ooUahs put forth all their powers in preaching 
war and massacre. The Sikb armies, ignorant of the country, 
were led by treacherous guides into quicksands and marshes ; 
night after night thousands of fitnatical Bunnoocheee, mad with 
bhang and enthusiasm, would fiing themsdves on the panic- 
stricken sentries, and, bursting into the camp, spread dismay and 
death in every direction. Major Edwardes, in bis " Year on the 
Punjab Frontier," has translated a native account of these ex- 
peditions, the quaintness of which renders it worth quoting : 

“ When the late Mahanya llunjeet Sing went to take a view of that 
country with his victorious army, he received from the inhabitants a 
small sum of money, of Mahmoud of Glhaznee’s coin; and twenty 
horses. After two years, Maharaja Khurruck Sing Bahadoor, with the 
chiefs and sirdars, and twenty thousand men, went to that country; 
and the Zemindars, through their ignorance and ferocity, made hostile 
attacks. They were soon put down, but owing to the country being 
laid waste, nothing was realized. After five or six years, Maharaja 
Khurruck Sing visited that part of the country again, with immense 
r^ments of infantry and artillery. He succeeded in realizing 90,000 
rupees, hut no horses. The e^enses of the march were defrayed by 
the revenue of that land, but 1 cannot say what amount was placed in 
the royal treasury. The Zemindars of that frontier were in the habit 
of plundering thesirkaree (royal) horses, mules, and camels ; the con- 
sequence was continued firing upon both sides. ^ 

“After two years Dewan Tara Chund, with' an army of eight 
thousand men and twelve guns, marched off to that country. On his 
first arrival he collected the revenue, amounting to forty thousand 
rupees ; but in doing so, the whole of the tribes of that part united 
together and fought desperately. Birdar Jai Sing Atareenallah, with 
two hundred infantry, was killed on-the field, and five hundred persons 
were wounded, which caused the Dewan to fly. 

“ After two years, the late Prince Hao Hehal Sii^, with an army of 
fifty thousand men, besides artfilery, marched, . They had 

oocarion to fight with one vifiage, and a few meoc. of the Mduwajah’s 
were killed ; but the rebdliotts. were routed with (p»at slaoghter, the 
inhabitants' were put to the lud their dwellings set on fire^ 

whic^ entirely destroyed the viHsge.*.’ 

. ** And 90,*' adds l^or £dwarde% ** the naimtive goes oi^ with 
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great armies every two or three years, small collections, risings 
of the Bunnoochees, and frightful inflictions of vengeance by the 
Sikha” 

Immediately to the south of Bunnoo is the country of 
Murwut; the two together forming a single valley, which is 
separated from the plain of the Indus by the lower ranges of the 
Bhutunnee hills. But while a number of streams, natural and 
artificial, traverse the valley of Bunnoo, “ making the ground 
one emerald,” the productive portion of Murwut has been truly 
described as simply a large mound of sand. There were not 
even wells in Murwut The water lay so far below the surface 
that the villagers could not or would not dig down to it. Tanks 
were scooped out outside of each village to catch the rain water; 
and when this supply was exhausted, mules and bollocks were 
employed to fetch water from the distant mountain springs. 
Miyor Edwardes mentions one village, the people of which had 
to obtain their supplies of water from a spot fourteen miles 
distant. The only agricultural operation requisite, or even po.s- 
sible in Murwut, was to sow the seed upon the sandy mound. 
If the periodical rains were withheld, the seed perished where it 
was sown ; if the fall was timely and abundant, the waste was 
covered with the finest harvest to be seen in the whole country. 
The Murwutees are a tall handsome race of men, fair and often 
rosy cheeked, proud of the purity of their Puthan blood, and 
distinguished from other Afghans by a liberal and less jealous 
treatment of their women. The sand of their country being un> 
suited for the erection of fortifications, as in Bunnoo, Murwut 
has always been a subject province. The Douranee kings levied 
a tribute on them, which was gradually increased to the sum of 
twelve thousand rupees annually. Dunng the brief pre-eminence 
of the Nawaub of Dera Ishmael Ehan, sometimes thirty thou- 
sand and sometimes forty thousand rupees were extorted from 
them. On the arrival of the Sikhs a fort was erected near their 
principal town, Lukkhee, and the wretched people were held in 
check by a strong cfurrison, and weighted with additional imposts. 
They rose in relMuion,'bttt were defeated ; fresh extortions were 
practised b^ way of punishment, and the old story of t^rann^ 
and oppresrion which we have recounted more than once in this 
pajrar, was repeated in the valley of Murwut. 

^e hills which form the western bonndaiy of Murwut and 
Bunnoo are inhabited by the great tribe of the Wuzeerees. They 
are distinguished fipm all other tribes along this frontier bv 
the absence of any internal feuds or dissenriona At wmr with 
all the world beside, a Wuzeeree never lifts his hand as^nst 
a Wu^ree ; and this ti^t, added to their numbers, shd me in- 
accesdble character of their native hills, has secured for them an 
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independence which they have preserved intact among all the 
changes of Oriental history. Tney are divided into three great 
branches — the Ahmedzye, Ootmanzye, and Muhsood, and these 
again are divided into numerous smaller sections which it is un- 
needful to mention by name. 

The tw(^ first mentioned branches are a wild wandering race 
of people^ living in small black tents, and pdssessing large herds 
of camels, goats, and sheep/ Every winter they were used to 
driwe down their fiocks to the plains of Bunnoo, to pasture on 
a dreary and inhospitable waste known as “ the Thull/"* 
There the spectacle of the verdant valley of Bunnoo — perhaps 
the struggle for existence, which must have grown continually 
harder and harder as the numbers of the tribe increased, among 
their stony hills — induced some of the Wuzeerees to commence 
cultivating patches of land adjacent to the Thull.” Troubled 
withnot scruples as to rights of property, for convenience sake he 
seized those which lay nearest to his grazing-grounds, and when 
the Bunnoochee came to look after his fields, the whistle of a 
bullet warned him off as a trespasser. This was a terrible period 
in the history of the valley. In the vicious and depraved nature 
of the Bunnoo, there is a passionate love of his native fields. 


* Maior Edwardes thus describes it: — '*It is not exactly a desert, because 
it farnishes vast herds with pasture ^evexy winter, but it is a wilderness to any 
but the savage taught by long experience to direct his path over it by the 
peaks of the surrounding mountains. Towards Bunnoo it is all sand, which 
nearer the hills gets hardened by a layer of gravel and loose stones washed 
down by the annual floods. Both the sand and the stony ground only reauire 
rain to make them yield abundant crops ; but rain seldom visits either, ana thft 
tract consequently is in general only aotted over with scrubby vegetation and 
the prickly bushes of the camel thorn. Even this is a Paradise to the Wuzeeree 
tribes, who, expelled from their own stony and pine-clad mountains by the 
snow, yearly set before them their flocks of broad-tailed sheep alid goats, and 
strm^ of woolly caxn^s and curve-eared horses, and migrate to the sheltered 
plains of Bunnoo. Here they stretch their black blankets or reed mats on the 
bare earth, over two sticks set up like the letter T, the four sides draggling on 
the ground, or fastened with a stone if the wind gets high. Under this mise> 
rable shelter huddle men, women, and children, afraid neither of the rain’s coU 
nor of the sun’s hot beams, and in happy ignorance of better things. From 
the comer of the tent the shaggy mi^e of a hill sheepdog peeps out, and 
wi^tches over the tethered donkey and sick goat left at home with the women 
while the flocks are out at grase. Tall and stately as a pine the daughter 
of the mountains stands, at the tent door in her indigo-dyed petlicoat and 
hoo^ smiling bn the g^mtels of her naked brats, or sits down and rubs 
out com for ner lord mo is afield. The men, stout, fierce, and fearless of man 
or besst, and clad in sl^y doaks of brown earners hair, drive out the herds 
to field, and with long jasail in hand and burning match, lie full length along 
the ground, and listen for strange footfalla on the hor«»op. Should an enenw 
appear, the discharge of a single jnatoblock would be heard over the whote 
* plun, and summon thousands of the t^bs to the point Urhefe danger threatened 
or plunder allured.**— Ker on ike Pmjak Froniter. Vol." i pp. 53, 54. 
CVoLXOII. No. CLXXXII.3-NawSaETBS,Vol. XXXVI. No.n. KK 
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own dear Bunnoo” is an exclamation which rises frequently 
to the lips of the poorest cultivator of the soil ; and how here 
was a race of hardy unscrupulous mountaineers quietly assuming 
possession of their land as a matter of right, btrenuous efforts 
were made to expel the intruders. Internal feuds were put into 
aboyance^ and the entire population of the valley assailed the 
Wuzeeree settlers. Fierce and bloody collisions took place ; but 
the mountaineers, their courage and their limbs braced and 
strengthened by the pure air and vigorous climate of their moun- 
tain homes, were more than a match for their vicious and disso- 
lute opponents. Worsted in the field, the Bunnoochees resolved 
upon peace, “ tempered with assassination.”* The results, however, 
did not answer to their expectations. The Wuzeeree is a savage, 
and like all savages, prope to plunder and careless about blood- 
shedding. But be has too the nobler traits of the savage cha- 
racter. He is bold, plainspoken, and true to his friends. A 
pledge given by a chief is held sacred by the whole tribe. Their 
most inveterate enemy could live among them unharmed under 
cover of this shield. A Wuzeeree would scorn to entice an 
enemy into his power and then treacherously murder him, or 
plunder the caravan which be had undertaken to protect. The 
treachery of the Bunnoochee roused to madness a nature like 
this. For every man murdered the flames of a whole hamlet 
lighted up the midnight sky. The Bunnoochee shrank appalled 
at the tempest he had kindled ; and murder having failed to be 
of any service, he w'as fain to allow the intruders to remain where 
they were. As time passed by, the Wuzeerees were recognised 
as the rightful possessors of the fields they had seized. But they 
never mingled with the older inhabitants of the valley. They 
kept proudly aloof, neither intermarrying with the Bunnoochees, 
nor taking any part in their civil dissensions. 

The Muhsood branch of the Wuzeeree tribe live in houses, and 
never leave the hill country. Their fastnesses lie to the south of 
the other branches, and extend from the sources of the Goombela 
river to the mountains of the Sheeraunees. Their villages consist 
in small thatched cottages ; but in soma places^ as in the neigh- 
bourhood of their capital, Khanigorum, they live in caves cut out 
in the sides of the rock. Some of these rise above each other in 
stories, and others are sufficiently large to admit a camel. The 
Muhsoods are a tall, muscular race of men, fur-complexioned 
and high-featured ; and such, according to Mr. Elphinstone, is 
their veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray goat» and 
one party will say it is his, and confirm the assertion by stroking 
his beard, the other instantly gives it up without suspicion of 

* ** Year on the Faojaab Vronliur.** 
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fraud. Another remarkable custom is mentioned by the same 
writer. If a Wuzeeree lady sees at warrior whose fame or 
whose appearance has fasmnated her, she commissions tire 
drummer of the camp to pin a handkerchief on the cap of the 
fortunate man with the pin with which she fastens her h«r. 
The drummer watches his opportunity, plynges upon his unsus- 
pecting vi(^m in some public place, and as he fastens on the 
handkerchief, proclaims the name of ^e lady. The man is then 
bonnd to many her if he can pay her price to her father. 

But that which may be regarded as the business — the final 
cause — of the Muhsood Wuzeeree, is to harass and obstruct the 
trading caravans which pass to and firo between Afghanistan and 
Hindustan through the passes of his native hills. There are 
among the Afghans certain tribes who, having been expelled or 
outgrown their original habitations, have become wholly or in 
part nomadic. These Powmdahs, as they are called, spend 
their lives in caravan journeys, canying on the traffic between 
Hindustan, Kborassan, and Bokhara, by means of their immense 
herds of camels and ponies. They combine the perseverance 
and astuteness of the trader with the fearlessness and bodily 
vigour of the practised soldier. Leaving their families to graze 
the spare cattle in the Derajat, a portion of the goes on 
with goods to Delhi, and Oawnpore, and other places, even as far as 
Calcutta, returning to the Upper Provinces about the commence- 
ment of March. They then pick up their families and worldly 
goods, and move through the Wuzeeree Hills to the Ghazni and 
Khelat-i-Qhilzie districts, sending on caravans to Caubul, l^k- 
hai^ Candahar, and Herat This move is effected in three 
division^ proceeding at stated intervals, and the respective 
migrations bear the names of Meankheyl, Nassur, and Eliaroti, 
from the tribes composing them. 

The strife between thmn and the Muhsoods is bitter and in- 
cessant. *‘OoT war,”^said a Powindab, “ts not for power, nor 
for glory, but for blood." As soon as the caravan enters the 
hills, the intervals are all closed .up, and the long procession of 
men and beasts moves with the compactness and r^larity of an 
army in an enemy’s country. B^lar commandants lead the 
different divisions, every man is armed to the teeth, while ad- 
vanced guards and flanking parties fed the country in every 
direction. No quarter is either asked or given.. The WusMsereea 
would kill even a chUd if it strayed into tiimr hands. Hardly 
a day passes without a dEirtnish, and not unfrequ^atly those 
lonely d^tes echo with the tumult of pitched bsitties of the 
utmost ferodiy and obstinacy. The mounds which sunk the 
graves of those who have fallen in these wars rise aloiqif the 
entire line of march through the Qwaleree Pan^ and a Powtndah 

K X 2 
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whose body is not scored with half a dozen sword-cuts is a 
rarity hardly to be found among them. Their women only are 
safe. The Wuzeeree, having a touch of knightly chivalry about 
him, scorns to injure a woman ; and if by chance one strays into 
their villages, she is treated with respect and courtesy, and 
restored to her friends. So possessed, too, are they by the in- 
stinct of hospitality, that if a Powindah had lost his companions, 
and could make his way to a Wuzeeree hut, he would be sure of 
the protection and hospitality due to a guest. 




Art. VI. — ^The Natural History of Morals. 

1. History of Europeom Morals from Augustas to C1ui/do- 

magne. By W. £. H. Lecet, M.A. London : Longmans. 
1869. 

2. MamiUlan’s Magazine, July, 1869. “A Qriestionable Fa- 

rentage for Morals." By Richard Holt Hutton. 

M r LECKY lias produced, in a marvellously short space of 
time, another of those works which, to borrow Qeorge 
Eliot's estimate of his “ Histoiy of Rationalism," are eminently 
acceptable to the general reader. He displays as before a con- 
spicuous industry, a praiseworthy erudition and a lively and 
attractive style. Had his industry been a little more patient, 
his learning more carefully digested, and his style somewhat 
more sober and chastened, we venture to think that he would 
have achieved a fame more solid and lasting. As it is, he seems 
to prefer the general reader to the learned student, and to write 
for a public which demands something more substantial than the 
popular novel and more attractive than the scientific histoiy. 
For such a public works like Mr. Lecky's are admirably adapted. 
To combine the facile ^ilosophy of a Hepworth Dixon with the 
judicial solemnity of a Hallam, in a style which naturally results 
from such a fusion, is a feat which, it may be, few would care to 
accomplish, but few, if they had the will, would accomplish so 
well. Mr. Lecky has, it seems, chosen his course in literature 
and is pursuing it steadily and successfully; we rield him the 
homage which is due to success, but we cannot re^n from ex- 
pressing our sincere regret that a man with such eminent powers 
^ould have chosen a course which is so distinctly beneath him, 
and preferred the fame of a popular UUfratewr to that of a 
diligent student and profound historian. In his graceful /hge 
of Dean Milman, in the preface to his present woric, Mr. Lecky 
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shows that bis ideal of historical composition is a high one ; it is 
the more to be regretted that be has allowed himself to fall short 
of it We venture to predict that the works of Milman will be 
studied long after those of Mr. Lecky have been laid for ever on 
the bookshelves ; and this notwithstanding the conspicuous 
merits which will gain for them a noisier and more immediate 
fame than works of far greater sterling worth are ever likely to 
achieve. Historical work, if not of the first order, either for 
genius or for learning or for both, is sure to pass ere long into 
well-nierited oblivion. Not evejry historian can be a Gibbon; 
but every historian can at least determine that he will not con- 
sciously fall short of the standard of excellence which Gibbon’s 
work exhibits. It is our deliberate and well-sustained conviction 
that Mr. Lecky is not a Gibbon. 

We do not, however, propose on the present occasion to deal 
with Mr. Lecky’s work as a whole. It is only the introductory 
chapter, occupying nearly one third of the first volume, which is 
to engage our immediate attention. The chapter is entitled, 
“ The Natural History of Morals," and professes to be an intro- 
ductory survey of the different theories of morals, as they are to 
be found in the writings of the leading moral philosophers of 
modern times. We are at a loss to understand the necessity of 
such a discussion as this in a work like Mr. Lecky’s ; the subject 
is a vast one, and heeds, as it deserves, attentive study and un- 
divided attention. It can make little difference to Mr. Lecky's 
subsequent investigations whether he believes that moral senti- 
ments are intuitive or derivative, so long as he believes, as most 
sane men do, that moral sentiments exist. At least such would 
be the impression of most students of moral philosophy before 
they had studied Mr. Lecky's chapter ; but when they find that 
he is under the* strange delusion that all derivative moralists 
deny the existence of those moral sentiments which they have 
devoted all their energies to explain, their vague wonder at his 
entering on the discussion at all will be lost in astonishment at 
his audacity in entering on it so insufBiciently prepared. It was 
in Mr. Lecky’s power to have avoided this controversy altogether ; 
but having engaged in it, it was his duty to have prepared him- 
self for it by at least ordinary stud^ of his subject : whereas, not- 
withstanding his parade of authorities, we cannot discover that 
he has ever distinctly grasped the nature of the problem which 
he sets himself to. solve. 

In the first place we must enter our protest against this semi- 
popular style of discussing moral questiona Moral philosophy, 
or what is conceived as such, is just one of those subjects which 
is especially attractive to the general reader, but which the 
general reader is eminently unfitted to discusa It uses terms 
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which are in everybody's mouth, it appeals to experience with 
which we are all familiar, it deals with feelings and actions 
which we every one of us recognise as our own, and we therefore 
are naturally apt to think that we may claim to have a share in 
its discussions without any previous study or training. There 
can be no greater or more fatal mistake : it is precisely because 
the subject-matter of moral philosophy is so familiar to us all 
that the general reader is disqualified for its discussion. All 
philosophical discussion needs calmness, a judicial insight, a 
trained habit of analysis, and ^ sustained power of abstraction ; 
but when such discussion uses words of every-day import, and 
deals with feelings and acts of universal experience, as moral 
philosophy does, these special philosophic faculties are of more 
than ordinary necessity ; and these are the faculties which the 
general reader is almost certain to lack. Such an one takes na 
interest and claims no voice in a discussion whose phraseology is 
unfamiliar to him and whose subject-matter lies beyond his ex- 
perience ; but let him hear the word conscience,” or “duty,” or 
some other watchword of moral philosophy, and his attention is 
at once on the alert, and he claims to be beard with the wisest. 
Every word that a moral philosopher uses in his speculations is a 
household word with all ; it carries associations which it requires- 
the most careful analysis to remove, it is linked with feelings 
which it may need the utmost effort to repress, and yet this 
analysis and this effort are necessary before we can hope to make 
the slightest advance in speculation on the subject with which 
we are dealing. In other subjects no such effort is called for. 
We do not feel about “genus^^and “species” as we do about 
“conscience” and “duty,” and we can therefore reason about 
them better. There is no weapon more effective in the armoury 
of philosophic controversy than the device of enlisting the feelings 
of your supporters against the opinions of your adversary ; and 
to this device the subject-matter of morals lends itself most easily.. 
When this object is accomplished the battle is more than half 
won. It is not the least item in our indictment against Mr. 
Lecky that he has chosen an audience and a mode of controversy 
which renders this smrt of attack eaiy and certain of success. We 
are not concerned to defend what is generally called the ^utili- 
tarian theory it may be true or it may be false ; but we are 
certain that it is not overthrown by Mr. Lecky’s arguments, while 
he has done his best to discredit it with persons who have no 
sort ef claim to be judges of the controversy. 

It would matter little, however, that Mr. Lecky has chosen to 
plead before a tribunal which is wholly incompetent to hear the 
case, if the arguments which he has used were sound, and if the 
indictment which he prefers i^inst his antagonist were a just. 
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one. Our chief complaint is, that while pleading before this in- 
competent tribunal, Mr. Lecky condescends to arguments which 
elsewhere would be wholly without weight, and are only of im- 
portance because they enlist the faelings of an audience already 
predisposed in his favour. The advocates of a derivative theory 
of morals must ever be at a disadvantage in the p<^ular estima- 
tion : to propose to analjrse a feeling is, in the public mind, equi- 
valent to denying its existence, and it is easy to raise an outcrjr 
against men who can be represented as denying the existence of 
feelings which are within the exj^rience of all To persons un- 
versed in analysis, to explain the source and origin of feelings is 
very like explaining them away ; and in moral speculation es- 
pecially, it is ever thought something profane to lay bare the 
roots of conscience and the moral nature. With the skill of a 
practised pleader, Mr. Xiocky begins his discussion by enlisting 
the sympathies of his audience on his own side. The intuitive 
moralist, for reasons 1 shall hereafter explain,*^ he says, believes 
that the Utilitarian theory is profoundly immoral.” This if it 
means anything, must mean that all utilitarians are either knaves 
or fools : Mr. Lecky seems to be unaware that the alternative is 
capable of retort His dilemma is that utilitarians either do not 
understand their own theory, or that while proclaiming it to be 
true, they know it to be not only false, but pernicious. It would 
perhaps have been more modest and becoming in one who was 
about to enter on a great controversy, if, before offering such an 
alternative to opponents of acknowledged integrity and unques- 
tioned renown, he bad accepted it for himself so far as to give a 
little more patienoe and study to the comprehension of his an- 
tagonists. As it .is, whatever may be thought of Mr. Lecky's 
success as a pleader, no one with even a moderate knowledge of 
the questions at issue, will allow that he has made a contribution 
of the smallest value to the history of Moral Philosophy, or that 
he has advanced the discussion of the question at issue by a 
single step. We shall give in the sequel, if space allows, our 
reasons fqr believing that Mr. Lecky, despite his unquestioned 
powers, is somewhat deficient in those special qualities of mind 
which are indispensable to speculative discussion : for the present 
it behoves us, having first briefly stated the problem to be solved, 
to examine the manner in which Mr. Lecky has approached it, 
and the success with which he has bandied it 

The two rival theories of morals are known by many names, 
and are subdivided into many One of them ia generally 

described as the stoical, the jntuitivei, the independent or the 
sentimental ; the other as the epicurean, the inductive, the utili- 
tarian, or tlie selfish.” Such is Mr. Le^y^s introductory state- 
ment as to the subject matter of bk chcqiter. Mr. Lecky despises 
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Bentham, or he might perhaps have benefited by his* warning 
against the use of what he aptly called “question- begging appella- 
tives.” It is to beg the question at once to describe your opponent's 
theory as " selfish,’* Students of morals know that such language 
means no more than that you dislike the theory in question ; 
but the public at large believe that you start with a moral supe- 
riority over your adversaries : the superiority^ however, consists 
in this, that you deliberately use language which cannot mislead 
the wise, and cannot instruct the foolish, which we venture to 
think is a superiority the reveije pf moral. We cannot accept 
even Mr. Lecky s preliminary statement ; we yield him the title 
of “ intuitive” for his friends, but we claim for nis opponents that 
of “derivative,” a phrase unobjectionable in itself, imassociated 
with any particular school or thinker, and expressing with suffi- 
cient distinctness the main point at issue. 

Now, what is meant by saying that while one school of moral 
philosophers may be described as intuitive, their opponents claim 
the title of derivative ? Simply this, that the former maintain 
that the moral sentiment, the moral sense, the conscience, or the 
moral faculty is immediate, intuitive, innate, inscrutable, in- 
capable of analysis ; while the latter hold that it is the product of 
simpler elements, derived from certain primordial facts of human 
nature by processes which psychology acknowledges in cases 
which are less open to dispute. Conscience is as real and as 
distinct a faculty to the derivative moralist as to the intuitive ; 
but to the one it is a highly organized product whose growth it 
IS possible to trace, to the other it is a primary element of 
human nature whose origin it is as mischievous as it is hopeless 
to seek. 

_ It would seem, therefore, that the controversy between the 
rival schools is exclusively concerned with what in ordinary ethical 
speculation is <»lled the Analysis of the Moral Sentiment, The 
intuitive moralist denies that such analysis is possible, and if he 
^n make his denial good, all further questions fall to the ground. 
But from the derivative point of view another and npt less im- 
portant question arises. If moral sentiments are capable of ana- 
lysis at all, if they can be shown to be derived, by whatsoever 
process, from some simple elements of human nature, a test of 
their validity may be found in a consideration of the sources 
whence they spring, and, in a comparison of the circumstances of 
their birth with those of their continued existence. Thus arises 
the qi^stion of the Standard or Criterion — a question distinct from 
though intimately connected with the former ; it is a question 
which IS inore practical and legal than speculative and ethi^. 
ana one the proper discussion of which belongs to the philosophy 
01 Jaw rather than to that of morals. To an^yse the moral senti- 
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ment is to go back to the past ; to apply the criterion which such 
analysis furnishes is to look forward to the future. It is true 
that the solution of the problem of analysis contains implicitly 
the solution of the problem of the criterion, but the two questions 
must always be kept distinct, and have generally been considered 
apart in the writings of derivative moralists. We give in a sub- 
sequent page the emphatic declaration of Bentham on this point. 
Bentham was one who, from the impatience engendered % an 
ardent philanthropy and the burning indignation roused in a 
generous mind by blatant and triumphant wrong, might have 
been tempted in the pursuit of his practical ends to ignore or 
forget a distinction which is mainly of speculative importance : 
it is possible that he occasionally* did so: still, the passage* to 
which we refer shows that he distinctly recognised that in purely 
moral speculation the question of the origin of the moral senti- 
ment may and can be distinguished from that of its criterion. 
It will probably surprise our readers, as it did us, to find that 
this distinction, which is perfectly familiar to all students of 
morals, is one of which either Mr. Lecky has never heard, or which 
he finds it convenient to forget No doubt under certain circum- 
stances, and from certain points of view, these two questions or 
problems coincide, and the answer and solution of the one fur- 
nishes or contains the answer and solution of the other. An 
intuitive theory of morals, from the nature of the case, discards 
the distinction ; but every theory, which, on whatsoever ground, 
maintains the derivative character of moral sentiments does and 
must recognise that the sentiments themselves are distinct, and 
in many cases utterly removed from the circumstances and re- 
lations out of which they arise, or in which they continue to exist. 
Mr. Lecky, as the advocate of an intuitive theory, may con- 
sistently refiise to recognise the distinction ; but for him, as the 
impugner of a derivative theory, to ignore it is to argue beside 
the point. Mr. Lecky reasons as if all derivative moralists deny 
the existence of the sentiments whose origin they endeavour to 
explain ; whereas, when the controversy is regarded in its true 
light, the question at issue is, whether the sentiments of mankind 
on moral subjects are immediate and intuitive, or derivative and 
secondary : one side no less than the other recognises the ex- 
istence of these sentiments ; were it not so, there could be no 
controversy at all. The utilitarian, like the advocate of a moral 
sense, acknowledges a conscience, and would strengthen its 
authority ; nor would he in cases of immediate and individual 
action substitute considerations of utility for the promptings of 
the moral sentiment On the side of action, at least, both parties 
to the controversy are agreed : it is only when we approach the 
speculative side that their divergence becomes manifest. A man 
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does such and such an act : when asked why he does so^ he 
answers without hesitation, Because my conscience bids me ; and 
both utilitarian and intuitionist accept the answer: their difference 
arises when they come to consider what the conscience is, and 
whence it springs, and while the one maintains that it is some- 
thing primordial and inexplicable, the other endeavours to analyse 
it, to discover its constituent^ and to exhibit its sources : at this 
point then controversy begins. Intuitionists may struggle as they 
please to shift the ground ; they have done so over and over 
again, not without considerable temporary success : but misrepre- 
sentation has its limits, and even misunderstanding may in time 
be corrected ; it is however, no slight argument in favour of the 
intuitional theory that frequently as this particular misrepresen- 
tation has been exposed, and this misunderstanding corrected, it 
is revived again and again by each fresh assailant of the utilitarian 
theory, and arguments are brought forward that have been so 
often refuted and exposed, that, if reason and argument had any- 
thing to do with conscience, they would long ago have been 
abandoned for very shame. Argument is useless now on such a 
matter ; it would long ago have been superfluous had it ever 
been, of any avail : it is sufficient to say with Austin “ It was 
never contended or conceited by a sound, orthodox utilitarian, 
that the lover should kiss his mistress with an eye to the common- 
weal.”* 

This fundamental distinction then being premised, we are in 
a position to examine the relation in which the leading deiivative 
moralists stand to the fundamental problems of their science. 

Ethical speculation may be said to have commenced in England 
with Hobbes. He was one of the first among English writers 
who treated the moral sentiment as derivative. His analysis 
was possibly crude and premature ; but the question was in mo- 
dern times first raised by him, and the discussions to which his 
writings gave rise were more instrumental than anything else in 
keeping the controversy alive. Ethical sp^ulation, more perhaps 
than any oth^ branch of philosophy, is stimulated and advanc^ 
by continual controversy : we probably have to thank the crude 
sagadty of H(d>be6 fmr the position which the derivative .theory 
of morals holds in the present day. For Hobbes it was sufficient 
to point out that the • conscience is not final and inscrutable; 
time and discussion were suffideat for the rest, and time and dis- 
cu^ion have added much to the original su^efltions of Hobbes. 
Moral sentiment is in some way or other derivative, said be ; and 
he added that it was largely derived from our feelings of pleasure 
and utility. But the process of derivation of the m<M^ sentiment, 


* Austin on Jurisprudence,” voL i. p. 101. 
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and the mode of its growth were never completely investigated 
by Hobbes, or his immediate followers. They seem to have con- 
founded the developed conscience with the sources from which 
they conceived it to be derived, and it needed the emphatic decla- 
rations of Shaftesbury, BuUer^.and their school, that the moral 
faulty is independent and distinct, to redress the balance and to 
give their due weight to the inquiries of the intuitive school. 
The problem, as it presents itself for solution in this early stage 
of the controversy, is widely different from that which forms the 
battle-ground of utilitarians and intuitionists in the present day. 
From Hobbes to Herbert Spencer many stages have to be passed, 
each one of which has to be carefully discriminated from the rest, 
while the right appreciation of their various relations is essential 
to a due understanding of the questions at issue. The funda- 
mental principles on which the so-called utilitarian theory is 
based have been exhibited in various forms at different stages of 
the controversy. We have, at first, the crude doctrine, that duty 
may be resolved into pleasure, that all our actions are based on 
calculations, immediate or remote, of peifional, or else of general 
utility, without any attempt to face the real problem — ^namely, 
how it is that our moral sentiments arise, whence we derive those 
feelings and judgments which in their mature form are as remote 
from all consideration of utility as a scarlet colour is from the 
sound of a trumpet. It is first in the pages of Hartley that sudi 
an attempt as this is systematically made. The doctrine of asso- 
ciation of ideas is in its simplest form, as Mr. Lecky observes, at 
least as old as Aristotle ; but for its application to the analysis of 
the moral sentiment Hartley, notwithstanding that, as he himself 
candidly admits, the germs of his speculations are to be found in 
the dissertation of Gay, is entitled to the chief credit ' A revolu- 
tion was tlienceforth effected in ethical inquiry ; the question now 
was not, as it had been previously, Are all our actions selfish ? Is 
duty pleasure ? but, Are the mor^ sentiments which all men pro- 
fess, and some men at least endeavour to act upon, capable of 
analysis ? Can any process be sug^sted whereby they may be 
supposed to have arisen, any source vindicated from whidi they 
may be conceived to have sprang ! The term * utilitarian* is itself 
of later date ; it sprang from me impulse given to inquiry on 
these subjects by the writings of Bentham, and was adopted hy 
Mr. J. S« Mill, to express a general adherion, not without impor- 
tant modifications, to the doctrines which Bentham had enun- 
ciated. It is now perhaps tinm that this term abo should be 
discarded, and that the controversy should be placed in its true 
Ikht, by setting the opponents face to face with one another as 
advocates respectively of the derivative and intuitive theories of 
morals. The word ^ utility,* together with others connected with 
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it, is now encumbered with associations which are misleading ; 
and like many other terms employed in ethical inquiry, it tends 
to obscure the main point at issue. A man may fairly avow him- 
self a derivative moralist, and may even call himself an utilitarian, 
without in the least degree committing himself to that view of 
utility as expounded by Bentham, which is now inevitably asso- 
ciated with the name. Let us, then, discarding the term utilita- 
rian and the theories of which it is the badge, examine what is the 
present state of* the controversy, and investigate its main issues ; 
we shall then be in a better position for appreciating Mr. Lecky’s 
performance, both as regards his exposition of his opponent’s 
views, and the arguments with which he endeavours to combat 
them. 

It is obvious from what has already been said that the two 
problems presented for solution must be carefully distinguished. 
In the first place, we have to inquire whether the moral senti- 
ments, the conscience, or the moral sense admit of analysis at 
' all ; and if this question is answered in the affirmative, the further 
question arises. What are the conditions whereon they depend, 
what is the criterion whereby they are to be distinguished ? It 
is not necessary to go beyond these questions ; the question 
whether moral sentiments exist is at an end ; all moralists ac- 
knowledge them, for to deny them would be to fly in the face of 
the most obvious facts : it may be doubted, indeed, whether their 
existence was ever seriously denied, save in the writings of those 
intuitive moralists who, in order to make their own case stronger 
and their task easier, have not scrupled to ascribe the denial to 
their opponenta But at this stage of the controversy the eus- 
tenceof moral sentiments is admitted by both sides, the question 
at issue being as to their origin. 

First, then, let us inquire whether there is any possible way 
whereby we can explain the growth of moral sentiments. This 
problem, like all questions of origin, is one of amazing complexity, 
and the solution of it, if i^ can be solved at all, will necessarily 
only be partial and approximate. We cannot isolate a man, or a 
society, and examine the characters they exhibit in their isola- 
tion ; we cannot turn to records of men in their earliest state, for 
there must always have been a state earlier than the records. 
All we can do is to appeal to obvious phenomena of psychology, 
and to analogous mental processes, and to show, if we can, that if 
the moral sentiment be not innate, the recc^ised principles of 
human nature are sufficient to account for its growth, and thus, by 
an appeal to the law of paroimony, to throw the burden of proof 
on our opponents. Now it is maintained by Hartley and his 
followers that we have in the ordinary process of association of 
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ideas a clue to the mystery of moral sentiment. It is of course a 
well-known psychological fact that ideas which at any time enter 
the mind together tend subsequently to recall each other, and 
that the association between them is strong in proportion to the 
frequency of their simultaneous repetition: by iueas must, of 
course, in this case be understood all operations of consciousness, 
sensations, thoughts, feelings, sentiments, whatever can enter the 
mind through the medium of the senses, or be formed therein by 
the opemtion of the laws of intelligence. It is almost superfluous 
to give iUustrations of this well-known fact ; it is famihar to all, 
and the operation of the law, either consciously or uhconsciously, 
is a part of our daily and hourly experience : we give in a note 
the homely but apt illustration of Hobbes.* 

How when we come to apply this principle to the investigation 
of moral phenomeni^ a new phase of association presents itself. 
Along with the ordinary association of ideas which we have briefly 
described above, we observe in certain cases a corresponding and 
simultaneous dissociation, or as Tucker called it, ‘ translation 
and this especially in cases where ideas or feelings are accom- 
panied or followed by acts which in some way or other depend 
upon them. Thus an idea may give rise to a desire or other 
feeling which becomes the spring or motive of an act to gratify 
that ^lin^ ; the act of course primarify depends on the idea 
which was its ori^nal source, but being likewise associated with 
the feeling which prompted it, and with other feelings which 
surround it or which spridg op when it is done, it becomes 
severed from its original source, and associated with the feelings 
which form its immediate environment. This process may be 
illustrated by cases beyond the region of dispute, and is familiar 
to all who have made numan nature in any degree their study : 
the illustration given by Hartley is that of the passion of avarice ; 
the greed whose primary source is the desire for the enjoyment 
which wealth can purchase becomes dissociated from its origin, 
and transferred to the passion for hoarding which shrinks from 
every expense. This is not the only case’ which might be brought 
Iji'ward to illustrate the theory, though it is such a striking one 


* "Foi^ia a discoaise of our present civil war, what could seem more im- 

S ertinent, than to ask, as one did, what was the v^due of a Aoman penny F Yet 
he coherence to me was manifest enough. For ■the thought of the war 
introduced the thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies; the 
thought of that, brought in the thought of the delivering up of Christ ; and 
■ that again the thou^t of the thirty pence, which was the price of that 
treasra; and thence easily followed that malicions q^tion^ and all this in a 
moment of time ; for thought is quick.”— ffoides* Wwkt, vol. iii. p. 12, ed. 
Moleswortli. 
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that it has been need, perhaps too finedy, by nearly all the 
followers of Hartley. We are probably most of us familiar with 
classes of actions, in themselves indifferent, which have been con- 
demned by individuals or by society, because they have been sur- 
rounded, owing to circumstance^ by vicious associations; and 
there are perhaps few who do not reckon among their acquain- 
tance certain amiable and well-disposed persons, who, while they 
would not admit a pack of ordinary playing cards into their 
houses, would readily sit down to a game framed on precisely the 
same principles as those played with ordinary cards, but which 
they play, for the soothing of their conscience, with cards of their 
own construction purposmy made as unlike the ordinary cards as 
possible in everything, except the only thing which is essential — 
mtmely, the method of play. 

Now it is possible that this process of translation and meta- 
morphosis may take place in the case of the moral sentiments, 
or rather may have taken place in those remote ages of society 
when the more mominent moral sentiments were, on this hypo- 
thesis, formed. These sentiments we may suppose to have arisen 
out of very various conditions, and to rest on very various con- 
siderations, some of utility, some of affection, some of resent- 
ment, some of desire; they sprang up unconsciously, with no 
direct reference to the basis on which they rest, and they are 
now so transformed that all connexion with their origin is obli- 
terated. We are not concerned to discriminate in each parti- 
cular casq the foundations whereon* each of the moral senti- 
ments which constitute the mature conscience rests ; it is suffi- 
cient to suggest that these sentiments are derived, indirectly it 
may be, and certainly unconsciously, from the ordinary relations 
in which a man stands either to himsdf or to his fellow-creatures. 
Moral action, according to this view, rests primarily and in its 
origin on some one or other of the sanction^ physical or social, 
whorewith n^lect of the rule is visited; but the sentiment 
which arises out of the function becomes by trsmslation entirely 
severed from its source and indissolubly attached to the course of 
action which it eqjoina I must do this because if I refrain I 
shall suffer for it, may be the primary form of the moral law ; but 
the Categorical Imperative is its nmture expression. The tranti- 
tion from the one to -the other is doubtless difficult and obscure, 
but this characteiistio*it only shares with mai^ otiier of the less 
obvious phenomena of human nature. It rrats with the oppo- 
nents of the theory of Hartley, to show that no such transnion 
could take place. That the mature conscience is widely different 
firom/^e crude promptings of interest, or of affection, is only 
what is to be expected when the strange effects of the process ot 
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tsrsutslation are fully realized. The theory would lack its chief 
recommendation if it did not recognise this difference and at 
least endeavour to account for it ; but it is mere idle metaphor 
to talk, as Mr. Lecky does, of “ the moral chemistry of Hartley” 
(p. 66), or to speak of evolving “ by a strange process of philo- 
sophic alchemy, the most heroic and the most sensitive virtue 
out of this original selfishness” (p. 26) ; and it is metaphor worse 
than idle to say, “ the virtue of Hartley is, in its last analysis 
but a disease of the imagination. It may be more advantageous 
to society than avarice, but it is formed in the same manner, and 
has exactly the same degree of binding force” (p. 68). Mr. 
Lecky seems to think that the theory is refuted by calling it 
moral chemistry or philosophic alchemy — the latter phrase we 
presume is not meant for more than a rhetorical synonym for 
the former. But can he be unaware that chemistry deals with 
innumerable compounds wholly unlike the elements of which 
they are formed, or did he ever hear of a chemist who denied 
that water was composed of oxygen and hydrogen because it was 
so exceedingly unlike them ? Again, Mr. Lecky argues that be- 
cause avarice is a disease therefore virtue is. What would be 
thought of a physiologist who should argue that all growth of 
tissue is a disease because of the analogy which subsists be- 
tween the normal growth of tissue and the morbid growth of a 
tumour ? “ With self-interest,” says Hartley, in a sentence which 
cannot be too often quoted nor too steadily borne in mind, “a 
man must begin; he may end in self-annihilation.” The end is 
as unlike the beginning as it can be, but we need not be deterred 
by the unlikeness if it can be shown that the two are connected 
by a process of continuous growth. The whole process of or]|atuc 
growth consists in the transformation of dead matter into Uving 
tissue ; shall we at once reject a theory which applies this axulogy 
to the growth .of moral feelings merely because we can trace no 
resemblance between the mature feeling and the materials out 
of which it is constructed ? We ma^ with truth {q>ply to the 
theory of Hartley Dumont's application of the parable of Sam- 
son : “ C’est le doux qni sort du terrible. C'est le miel recueUll 
dans la gueule dn 1100 .”-^ 

The question, however, of the analysis of the moral sentimmtt 
covers only one half of the controversy betwera derivative and 
intuitive moralnts, and, belonging as it does as much to the sphere 

* We adopt the term 'ttaaslatioB,* suggested hy Tucker, in pteferenoe to 
the more usual term * assoeiatiou,’ because it seems more distuicfij to ex- 
press tte double process of assodstiou and dissociation which takes place in 
the formation ot morsd sentiments. 

t Qtttoed I 9 Hr. Ledqr» P- ^ BOte. 
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of psychology as to that of ethics, it has been debated with less 
keenness than the other question which we have now to investi- 
gate. It remains to ask. What is the criterion or standard to 
which all moral sentiments, supposing them to be derivative, are 
or may be referred ? This question, closely .connected as it.clearly 
is with the question of analysis, nevertheless is one which can be 
distinguished from it. It is a more practical question, for if a 
standard or criterion exist it may be appealed to as against sen- 
timents which have outlasted the conditions out of which they 
sprang or in any other way have become obsolete. At the same 
time it is a question involving no less difficulty and perplexity 
than the former one ; but holding as we do that moral senti- 
ments are derivative and not intuitive, it is necessary for us 
boldly to face the difficulty, and to declare as distinctly as we 
can the sources from which these sentiments, in our judgment, 
spring. In the most general sense then, while still disclaiming 
the title utilitarian, we do not hesitate to declare that we believe 
that moral sentiments have their root in a general desire to pro- 
mote human happiness. We do not in the least mean that a 
conscious regard for the general welfare is the motive whereon 
people act, or ever have acted ; all we mean is that primary 
moral sentiments spring unconsciousl}^ from some such considera- 
tions, dimly and obscurely felt but never clearly and intelligently 
realized until men have reached that stage, far in advance of the 
period when moral sentiments arise, when they begin to reflect 
on their actions and to investigate their consciousness. The 
utility felt and acted upon may be, and probably is, in the early 
stage of man^s moral progress, of a very low character and of a 
very limited scope, just as the first principles of many of the 
sciences are recognised in a restricted form long before their - 
wide-spread or universal application is perceived ; but the sense 
of utility either expands with the extension of human society and 
the growth of human relations, or else subsides when the condi- 
tions and relations out of which it originally sprang no longer 
exist. Thus, utility (we use the word under protest in a sense 
widely dififerent, as we shall hereafter show, from that of Ben- 
tham) being the original source from which moral sentiments 
flow, properly becomes the criterion whereby they are to be 
judged, though not the motive nor sprihg of human action. This 
distinction, though one of vital importance, is one that is con- 
stantly and most persistently ignored b^ the opponents of utili- 
tarian ethics.* It was perfectly familiar to Sentham as the 
extract we give in the note will show.* It may perhaps, surprise 


* ** But is it never, then, from any other considerations than those of utility, 

that we derive our notions of right and wrong? 1 do not know, I do not 
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Mr. Lecky to find that even the despised Bentham has not over- 
looked this cardinal point. It certainly has surprised us that 
one whose contempt for Bentham ouffht at least to be justified 
by familiarity with his writings should have ignored a distinction 
so clearly laid down by Bentham and recognised by all utilitarian 
writers. 

While, however, thus declaring our general adhesion to the 
fundamental doctrine of utilitarianism, we must at once disclaim 
any sympathy with the form that that doctrine assumed in the 
hands 6f Bentham. The great work that Bentham set himself 
to perform, and which in a great measure he did perform, of 
letting the light of common sense and common justice into the 
most barbarous system of jurisprudence in Europe, is one that 
entitles him to the gratitude and respect of all who hold the 
cause of human advancement dear, and there is nothing more 
ungenerous in Mr. Lecky^s chapter than the words in which he 
charsSbterizes Bentham (p. 25 n.). It is far otherwise that a real 
master of the subject speaks of bis revered teacher and friend, 
and v/e quote Mr. Mill’s words with greater pleasure, because 
while we dissent from many of Bentham's doctrines, and shall 
have occasion to express our dissent, we cannot better exhibit 
our respect for his name and our admiration for the work he 
achieved : — 

“ There are two men, recently deceased, to whom their country is 
indebted, not only for the greater part of the important ideas which 
have been thrown into circulation among its thinking men in their 
time, but for a revolution in its general modes of thought and inves- 
tigation These men are, Jeremy Bentham and Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge-^the two great seminal minds of England in their age.”* 

Nevertheless, great a^^were Bentham's achievements, they were 
not in the region of pure philosophy. The criterion of morality, 
which he proposed, fertile as it was in the domain of jurispru- 
dence, is one that will not bear the test of sound criticism. 
Bentham seemed to imagine that he had discovered a moral 
standard, independent of individual caprice, and capable of uni- 
versal application. The greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, though in the majority of cases, a sound test of legislative 


care. Whether a moral sentiment can be originalljr conceived from any other 
source than a view of utility, is one question : whether, upon examination and 
reheotion, it can, in point of fact, be actually persisted in and justified on 
any other ground by a person reflecting^ within Iiimself, is another : whether, 
in point of right, it can properly be justified on any other ground, by a person 
addressing himself to the community, is a third. 'Hie two first are questions 
of speculation : it matters not, comparatively speaking, how they are decided. 
The last is a question of practice : tne decision of it is of as much importance 
as that of any can be.** — Princi^^lw o/MoraU and Ley^tion^ p. 83, ed. 1823. 

« Dissertations and DUoussions,” vol!^. p. 330. 
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prudence, is not, as was fondly imagined by Bentham, a universal 
criterion of moral sentiment ; and it is fairly open to the criticism 
of Mr Lecky, a criticism, be it observed, anticipated and enforced 
by the great modem champions of utilitarianism, Mr. Mill and 
John Austin : — " Notwithstanding the claim of great precision 
which utilitarian writers so boastfully make, the standard by which 
they profess to measure morals is itself absolutely incapable of 
definition or accurate explanation. Happiness is one of the most 
indeterminate and undefinable words in the language, and what 
are the conditions of ' the greatest possible happiness ^ no one 
can precisely say. No two nations, perhaps, no two individuals, 
would find them the same” (p. 40). Utilitarian moralists, as a 
rule, make no greater claim to precision than their subject matter 
admits of : it is true that Bentham opposes the principle of utility 
to what he calls the “principle of sympathy and antipathy” 
whereby each man proclaims that to be right or wrong which 
happens to harmonize with his sentiment on the subject, but this 
is precisely the part of Bentham*s doctrine in which he has not 
been followed by those who may especially be called his disci- 
ples. If we may take Mr. Mill as the exponent of the funda- 
mental canon of utilitarianism, we find him distinctly maintaining 
that the pleasures from which, as their source, all moral senti> 
ments ultimately spring, unquestionably differ in kind, and that 
the true criterion is not the verdict of the greatest number, but 
the opinion of those who have the greatest amount of ex- 
perience on the- subject. This view in no way conflicts with the 
general theory of those who maintain that moral sentiments are 
derivative, though it is of course widely distinct from the special 
doctrine of Bentham. Utilitarians can no longer say .that their 
theory makes the moral judgment as clear as a mathematical 
axiom, but they can at least claim that it is not at variance with 
obvious experience. It is true no doubt that no two nationi^ or 
even no two individuals would find the conditions of happiness 
the same ; but the discovery is not Mr. Lecky% it is at least as 
old as Aristotle, and utilitarians would have made but little ad- 
vance if they could not make their theory square with this very 
obvious fact. It is admitted on all hands, by intuitive and de- 
rivative moralists alik^ that morality advances with the advance 
of human nature and the growth of human society ; and it is one 
of the greatest claims of me derivative theory to respect that it 
recc^nises this fact, and at least endeavours to account for it : the 
straits in which the intuitive theory finds itself when it is brought 
^e to face with this fact, are exhibited in the impotent distinc- 
tion which it is forced to draw between “ innate moral faculties 
and innate moral ideas” (Lecky, p. 2B) : it must be admitted by 
candid observers thitt when the controversy is narrowed to this 
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very minute issue, there is very Kttle left on either side to fight 
about. 

This distinction, to which Mr. Lecky attaches great weighty 
brings us naturally to the latest and, in our judgment, the least 
controvertible form which the derivative theory of morals has 
assumed. We refer to the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer as to 
the origin of moral ideas. The work of Mr. Spencer on Social 
Statics,” which is unfortunately out of print, we have not imme* 
diately at hand, and the great System of Philosophy by the same 
author has not yet advanced as mr as the section which is to treat 
of moral philosophy : we are therefore obliged to content ourselves 
for the present purpose with a very succinct exposition of his 
fundamental principles, given by Mr. Herbert Spencer in a letter 
to Mr. Mill, lately reprinted by Professor Bain, in his handbook 
of ‘‘Mental and Moral Science.” In expanding, as we shall have 
to do, the theory there laid down, we run the risk of introducing 
ideas which Mr. Spencer might repudiate, and of attributing to 
him theories for which he cannot be held responsible. Before 
entering on the discussion of his views, we cannot refrain from 
offering our tribute of respect to one who, whether for the extent 
of his positive knowledge, or for the profundity of his speculative 
insight, has already achieved a name second to none in the whole 
range of English philosophy, and whose works will worthily sus- 
tain the credit of English thought in the present generation. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is well known as the author of a system 
of philosophy based on the general conception of Evolution ; the 
form in which this theory is applied to the explanation of moral 
phenomena, is in his own words as follows : — 

“ To make ray position fully understood, it seems n^ful to add 
that, corresponding to the fundamental propositions of a developed 
moral science, there have been, and still are, developing in the race 
cei*tain fundamental moral intuitions ; and that though these moral 
intuitions are the result of accumulated experiences of utility gradually 
organized and inherited, they have come to be quite independent, of 
conscious experience. J ust in the same way that 1 believe the intui- 
tion of space possessed by any living individual to have arisen from 
organized and consolidated experiences of all antecedent individuals, 
who bequeathed to him their slowly develoj^ed nervous organizations ;c— 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be made definite 
and complete by personal experiences, has practically become a form of 
thought, apparently quite independent of experience ; so do I believe that 
ihe experiences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human saee, have been producing corresponding 
nervous modifications, which) by continued transmission and accumu- 
lation, have become in us^ certain faculties of moral intuition.— certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong condqct, which have no 
apparent basis in the individual expmences of utility. I also hold 
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that, just ns the space intuition responds to the exact demonstrations 
of geometry, and has its rough conclusions interpreted and verified by 
them ; so will moral intuitions respond to the demonstrations of moral 
science, and will have their rough conclusions interpreted and verified 
by them.”* 

This doctrine, as those who are acquainted with Mr. Spencer’s 
work on Psychology know, is an application of his general psycho- 
logical theory to the elucidation of moral phenomena ; it may be 
added, as was said above, that the psychological theory itself is 
but a branch of the general theory of evolution, which forms the 
basis of his System of Philosophy. If it be possible to express 
the fundamental conception of this profound and elaborate system 
in a few words, we should say that Mr. Spencer’s general theory 
is, that the various phenomena of the universe are the successive 
modifications of a single primordial and inscrutable force, tending 
gradually through all its phases of evolution towards equilibrium, 
and thence to subsequent dissolution. The special application of 
this general formula to the interpretation of psychological pheno- 
mena will be seen when it is stated that, in Mr. Spencer’s view 
all psychological phenomena are successive terms in the gradu- 
ally increasing correspondence between an organism and its en- 
vironment. lleflex action accumulating its residua within the 
organism develops a rudimentary sense of touch ; the sense of 
touch, by an increasing complexity, differentiates into the other 
senses ; the accumulated responses to the impressions of sense 
engender a nascent habit ; habit become hereditary exhibits 
itself as instinct; instinct brought to bear on an ever-varying 
environment loses its fixity of action, and grows into intelligence ; 
intelligence, the response of a highly organized individual to an 
infinitely complex environment, exhibits a fixity in its funda- 
mental principles corresponding to the uniformity of the environ- 
ment, and a variety in its special responses not less analogous to 
the variety of phenomena, but gradually tends to complete equi- 
librium, and to a uniformity as mechanical and as constant as 
that of instinct. 

It will be seen that a theorjsuch as we have here roughly and 
imperfectly sketched holds a position midway between the ordi- 
nary philosophy of experience and its dnriori opponents. All 
our knowledge comes directly or indirectly from experience, Mr. 
Spencer would say without hesitation ; but to this ne would add 
a rider, that the experience is not the experience of the indivi- 
dual — not perhaps in all cases the experience of the species, — but 
experience organized and embedded in the nervous system, some, 

* when wild in' woods, the noble savage ran,’’ some, it may be, 


* Bain, “ Mental and Moral Scier.ee,” p. 722. The preceding paragraphs 
quoted by Mr. Bain deserve the most emretui attention. 
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long ere the noble savage or his more immediate ancestors had 
made theilr appearance on the earth. We are the heirs of all the 
ages, according to this theoiy, in a strictly literal sense, and our 
knowledge and intuition of space may be the lineal descendant 
of the dull and feeble irritability of a ‘‘ structureless speck of 
jelly/’ in the depths of a motionless and sunless ocean.* 

There is perhaps no more striking portion of Mr. Spencer’s 
work on psychology than the chapter wherein he points to the 
recon^lipition of the extreme experimental and intuitive schools 
of philosophy as one of the consequences of the theory which he 
expounds : we quote a passage from this chapter which expresses 
with greater precision than we can hope to do the view which we 
have indicated. 

Such, as it seems to me, is the only possible reconciliation between 
the experience-hypothesis and the hypothesis of the transcendentalists : 
neither of which is tenable by itself.* Various insurmountable diffi- 
culties presented by the Kantian doctrine have already been pointed 
out, and the antagonist doctrine, tak^n alone, presents difficulties that 
I conceive to be equally insurmountable. To rest with the unquali- 
fied assertion that, antecedent to experience, the mind is a blank, is to 
ignore the all-essential questions, — whence comes the power of organiz- 
ing experiences ? whence arise the different degrees of that power 
possessed by different races of organisms, and different individuals of 
the same race ? If at birth there exists nothing but a passive recep- 
tivity of impressions, why should not a horse be as cducable as a man ? 
or, should it be said that language makes the difference, then why 
should not the cat and dog, out of the same household experiences, 
arrive at equal degrees and kinds of intelligence P Understood in its 
current form the experience-hypothesis implies that the presence of a 
definitely organized nervous system is a circumstance of no moment — 
a fact not needing to be taken into account ! Yet it is the all-impor- 
tant fact — ^the fact to which, in ope sense, the criticisms of Leibnitz 
and others pointed — ^the fact witnout which an assimilation of expe- 
riences is utterly inexplicable. The physiologist very well knows that 
throughout the animal kingdom in general the actions are dependent 
on the nervous structure. He knows that each reflex movement im- 
plies the agency of certain nerves and ganglia ; that a develdpmeqjt of 
complicated instincts is accompanied by a complication of the nervous 
centres and their commissural connexions ; that in the same creature 
in different stages, as larva and imago for example, the instincts 
change as the nervous structure changes ; and that as we advance to 
creatures of high intelligence, a vast increase in the size and complexity 
of the nervous systenl takes place. What is the obvious inference P 
Is it not that the ability to co-ordinate impressions and to perform 
the appropriate actions in dl cases implies the pre-existence of certain 
nerves arranged in a certain way P What is the meaning of the hu- 
man brain P Is it not that its immensely numerous and involved re- 

* See the chapter on The Correspondence as extending in Space, pp. 394- 

412, in ** The Pnnciples of Psycholc^/’ 1st ed. 
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lations of parts stand for so many established relations among the 
psychical changes P Every one of the countless connexions among 
the fibres of the cerebral masses, answers to some permanent connexion 
of phenomena in the experiences of the race. Just as the organized 
arrangement subsisting between the sensory nerves of the nostrils and 
the motor nerves of the respiratory muscles not only makes possible a 
sneeze, but also, in the newly- born infant, implies sneezings to be 
hereafter performed ; so, all the organized arrangements subsisting 
among the nerves of the cerebrum in the newly-born infant, not only 
make possible certain combinations of impressions into compound ideas, 
but also imply that such combinations will hereafter be made — dimply 
that there are answering combinations in the outer world — dimply a 
preparedness to cognize these combinations — imply faculties of com- 
prehending them. It is true that the resulting combinations of psy- 
chical changes do not take place with the dame readiness and auto- 
matic precision as the simple reflex action instanced — it is true that a 
certain amount of individual experience seems required to establish 
them. But while this is partly due to the fact that these combinations 
are highly involved, extremely varied in their modes of occurrence, 
made up therefore of psychical relations less completely coherent, and 
BO need some further repetitions to perfect them ; it is in a much greater 
degree due to the fact, that at birth the organization of the brain is 
incomplete, and does not cease its spontaneous progress for twenty' or 
thirty years afterwards. The defenders of the hypothesis that know- 
ledge wholly results from the experiences of the individual, ignoring 
as they do that mental evolution which is due to the autogenous de- 
velopment of the nervous system, fall into an error as great as if they 
were to ascribe all bodily growth to exercise, and none to the innate 
tendency to assume the adult form. Were the infant bom with a 
mature sized and completely-constructed brain, their arguments would 
have some validity. But as it is, the gradually-increasing-intelligence 
displayed throughout childhood and youth is in a much greater degree 
due to the completion of the cerebral organization than to the indi- 
vidual experiences — ^a truth clearly1|)roved by the fact that in adult 
life there is often found to exist a high endowment of some faculty 
which, during education, was never brought into play. Doubtless the 
individual experiences furnish the concrete materials for all thought ; 
doubtless the organized and semi-organized arrangements existing 
among the cerebral nerves, can give no knowledge until there has 
been a presentation of the external relations to which they correspond ; 
and doubtless the child's daily observations and reasonings have the 
effect of facilitating and strengthening those involved nervous con- 
nexions that are in process of spontaneous evolution ; just as its daily 
gambols aid the growth of its limbs. But this is quite a different 
thing from saying that its intelligence is wholly produced by its ex- 
periences. Tliat is an utterly inadmissible doctrine — ^a doctrine which 
makes the presence of a brain meaningless— a doctrine which makes 
idiotcy unaccountable.’'* 


* Prindples of Psychol^/' p. 680. 
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We are now in a position to understand more completely the 
doctrine as to the origin of our moral ideas, set forth in the pas- 
sage quoted from Mr. Bain some pages back, and criticised by 
Mr. R H. Hutton, in the article in the July number of Mac- 
millan*a Magazine, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
essay. Mr. Spencer, it would seem, proposes to take up the con- 
troversy at the point where the ordinary utilitarian and association 
theories leave it, to concede somewhat to the intuitional school, 
but to conoede nothing of which the^ can make such use as to 
establish their own theory* This innate feeling of right and 
wrong which the intuitionists insist on is admitted by Mr. 
Spencer ; it is now, he says, innate, but it is the heritage of the 
race, acquired, in some cases easily enough from the simplicity of 
the conditions involved, but in many cases laboriously, and ‘with 
difficulty ; now however registered in the general conscience of 
mankind, and endowed with the greater authority that its origin 
is involved in a mystery well-nigh impenetrable. 

It will probably not be denied that the theory which we have 
thus endeavoured to lay before our readers, is a most important 
contribution to the philosophy of morals ; it must, however, be 
at the same time admitted that it is at present only a hypothesis 
and as such stands in need of such verification as is, from the 
nature of the case, attainable. The hereditary transmission of 
intellectual qualities is, we are aware, an open question with the 
best physiologists, though it would seem that the tendency of 
speculation on the subject is towards an affirmative answer ; in- 
deed the arguments of Mr. Spencer in the chapter from which 
we have largely quoted, seem to us very nearly to decide the 
point. But if the question be left open, it is only one of the 
issues of the hypothesis which, we acknowledge, stands in need 
of verification : to those who msh to see how far the verification 
has at present been carried in the direction of what may be called 
comparative psychology, we commend the attentive perusal of 
the later chapters of Mr. Spencer's “ Principles of Psychology.” 
It appears to us that, even in its present stage, this theory of the 
progmsive development of moral sentiments in the hereditary 
conscience of the race is the greatest advance that has been made 
in ethical speculation since the time of Hartley. It strengthens 
the derivative theory at the point where it was avowedly weakest, 
and supplies a basis for association, which it has long been 
felt to want ; and, whether ultimately verified or not, it deserves 
the most careful attention, and the most patient scrutiny, for it 
can scarcely fail to leave its mark on the history of moral 
philosophy. 

If we have conceived this theory aright, we should say that 
while recognising and maintaining the theory of Hartley on the 
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part that association or translation plays in the growth of moral 
ideas, it carries the analysis further and throws the formation of 
these ideas back to a point far transcending conscious experience. 
It thus goes far to explain the real mystery which surrounds 
moral phenomena viewed as the product of association, for it 
shows distinctly why it is impossible within the limits' of a single 
life, or even within the conscious experience of the human race, 
to trace the complete growth of the fundamental provisions of the 
moral law. These have been determined once for all long ago : 
it may be that they rested originally on grounds insufficient and 
incomplete, but as all experience tends to confirm them, and all 
moral action is — at least indirectly^ — based on them, their sanction 
is for ever renewed, and they become invested in the mature con- 
science with a mysterious sanctity and an overwhelming force. 
“ We never can in practice repeat,**’ says Mackintosh, in his 
remarks on Hartley, ^Hhough we may in theory perceive, the 
process whereby the moral sentiments were formed.” It is idle 
to say that experience, by which is meant the direct observation 
of a single thinker, furnishes no evidence of the process ; a limited 
experience, such as this, gives but little evidence of geological 
formations ; but if the observation be extended throughout the 
range of time, the evidence becomes tolerably complete. So, in 
morals, although the fundamental distinctions must have been 
drawn at the very origin of human society, yet history is not 
without examples of ideals of conduct which arose out of the 
conditions of the time, and which afterwards perished although, 
with the vitality peculiar to the products of association, they may 
for a long time have survived their origin. So, on the other hand 
there have been many practices which a low moral standard has 
sanctioned, or a perverted one enjoined, which have afterwards 
been unanimously condemned by the awakening conscience of 
mankind. 

Mr. Hutton, in the article in MarniiUan' 8 Magazine^ to which 
we have referred, discusses at some length this theory of Mr. 
Spencer’s : but we venture to think that he has scarcely given to 
the subject the attention which it deserves : at any rate he dis- 
cusses the moral theory shadowed forth in Mr. Spencer’s letter 
to Mr. Mill almost without reference to the other works of the 
author. For instance, he commences in limine with the objec- 
tion that the growth of moral ideas cannot be illustrated by the 
growth of 'intuitions of space, inasmuch as the development- 
theory fails to account for the growth of these intuitions : — 

‘‘ I can quite understand how our ancestors* experiences of space 
might very much shorten the necessary apprenticeship for us in 
taining the same experience of space — but 1 cannot understand how 
we could inherit from them any mental habit which they had not 
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themselves acquired — and I do not see how they could acquire that 
which seems to me to be peculiar to the intuition of space, the character 
of absolute necessity^ as distinguished from mere empirical certainty, 
belonging to our judgments on it.” — p. 268. 

It would carry us too far from our immediate subject to pursue 
the discussion which this objection opens up. We can only say 
that absolute necessity is, according to Mr. Spencer, begotten by 
empirical certainty and indissoluble association; that the uni- 
formity of response in the organism is the reflex of a correspond- 
ing uniformity in the environment ; thus so long as space relations 
in the external world remain uniform, their correlatives in the 
human mind remain uniform also, and this uniformity is strength- 
ened and enforced by continuous and hereditary association. We 
are here merely stating the theory advanced and developed by 
Mr. Spencer in his work on Psychology ; and to that we must 
refer Mr. Hutton for a detailed discussion of the question raised 
by him. 

When the arguments of Mr. Hutton more immediately directed 
to the ethical application of Mr. Spencer’s theory are examined, 
it will be found that they are based on the supposition that the 
theory is intended as a complete solution of the problem of the 
Analysis of the Moral Sentiment. As we have shown, however, 
this is not the case. Mr. Spencer’s purpose is tct take up the 
question where Hartley left it, and while maintaining the theory 
of Hartley as to the growth of the moral sentiment, to suggest a 
further explanation of its origin. Mr. Hutton directs against 
Mr. Spencer’s theory arguments which are answered by that 
of Hartley, and while neglecting to show that Mr. Spencer 
does not account for the origin of our ideas of right and 
wrong, he challenges him to account for their growth and 
development. 

The theory that a moral intuition is nothing but the final equi- 
valent of a number of experiences of utility accumulated through many 
generations, with the predicate of their ^ utility ’ forgotten or ob- 
scured, seems to me to be a thing which reduces a ‘ moral’ intuition 
to a dry habit or tendency, which it is uncomfortahle to resist ; which 
if we do resist we feel put out as we do by a disturbance of the regular 
order of our meals, or the routine of our daily occupations, but which 
has either no reason or sacredness at all, or if it has any, just that 
which led us to approve it at first, and no other. If then, we inherit 
a dislike to certain actions, and a liking for certain others, apart from 
any inheritance of our ancestors’ reasons for disliking and liking them, 
and apart also from any experience of our own as to thefr consequences, 
that dislike and liking seem to me not to resamblp a sense of absolute 
right and wrong morey but lesSy than the original utilitarian experience 
which according to Mr. Spencer, probably gave rise originally to that 
dislike and liking.” — ^pp. 269-70. 
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Mr. Hutton here writes as if it were maintained that the 
original perception of utility — dim, partial, and imperfect — were 
to be taken as all that is contained in a mature moral sentiment : 
whereas we conceive Mr. Spencer's theory to be that, given the 
original perception, association, education, and the gradual exten- 
sion of the sphere of positive duty with that of human relations 
are sufficient to do the rest. The sacredness which attaches to 
moral sentiments of the higher kind, is the product of innume* 
Table associations which in the course of ages have overgrown the 
rule. We find in our conscience a sentiment urging us to a par- 
ticular course of action : in children, or in persons of a low moral 
type, Mr. Hutton will hardly maintain that this sentiment 
amounts to much more than .a feeble liking or dislike which un- 
toward circumstances may easily stifle or suppress ; but if once 
acted on, the sentiment is strengthened by the action, and the 
growth of a nascent habit is commenced : the sentinlent grows 
in sanctity the longer it is obeyed ; if it is reflected on and ana- 
lysed, the perceived utility which is its source lends it a fresh 
authority, and clothes it with renewed sacredness : thus from a 
dim, half-conscious feeling a full-grown conscience is produced, 
which, as Butler says, if it had strength as it has right, would 
rule the world.*' • 

We have little space left to deal with Mr. Hutton's remaining 
objections, whiph we give in his own words : — 

"That Mr. Spencer’s theory could* not account for the intuitional 
sacredness now attached to individual moral rules and principles, with- 
out accounting a fortiori^ and still more triumphantly, for the general 
claim of the * greatest happiness’ principle over us as the most final 
of all moral intuitions — which is conspicuously contrary to the fact, 
as not even the utilitarians themselves plead any instinctive or intui- 
tive sanction for their great principle : and lastly, that there is no 
trace of positive evidence for any single instance of the transformation 
of a utilitarian rule of right into an intuition, since we can find no 
utilitarian principle of the most ancient times which is now an ac- 
cepted moral. in tuition, nor any moral intuition, however sacred, which 
has not been promulgated thousands of years ago, and which has not 
constantly had to stem the tide of utilitarian objections to its autho- 
rity, — and this age after age, in our own day quite as much as in days 
gone by.”— p. 2^. 

In the first place we have to rep^ that the dim perceptions of 
utility which, according to Mr. Spencer, are the pnmordial 
basis of the human conscience, are of a character widely distinct 
from the mature and reasoned judgment called the greatest 
happiness principle."^* A man may well be supposed to have 

* We adopt this term because Mr. Hutton has used it, but we have no desire 
to attach ourselves to it in the signification given to it by Bentham. 
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an intuitive perception that two and two make four, or that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, without his intuitive know- 
ledge extending throughout the domain of geometry or the cal- 
culus. Perfect knowledge would no doubt include the whole 
region of the knowable, and a perfect conscience would be 
coextensive with the whole sphere of duty ; but it is not 
maintained^ that this absolute equilibrium between the mind 
and its environment has yet been reached, we are at present at 
a very backward stage of the correspondence, to use the phrases 
sanctioned by Mr. Spencer : it is no objection to the theory in 
question that it cannot be shown to hold good on ground which 
it was never intended to occupy. The subsidence of the final 
canon of duty into an universal intuition is a consummation which 
hope may aspire to, but which imagination itself almost fails to 
foresee. 

Lastly, Mr. Hutton, in his final objection,, seems to confound 
the dim perception, which is all that Mr. Spencer contends for, 
with the conscious calculation of utility which may take place at 
a subsequent stage of moral growth. In tracing back the intui- 
tion of space to the listless response of the AmuBha to an ex- 
ternal stimulus, we do not credit the Amoeba with a knowledge 
of even the first elements of geometry ; it is only maintained 
that here at any rate is the germ from wliich such knowledge 
may after countless ages spring. So in the moral sphere, actions 
spring, it may be, from a mere feeling of uneasiness, their con- 
sequences are noted almost without a thought, and thus un- 
consciously sentiments may arise which it is the business of future 
generations to analyse and explain. Many sentiments may thus 
have arisen and again subsided in competition with others of 
greater perceived utility; those which survived in this struggle 
for existence were those which the general conscience of 
’ humanity pronounced on experience to be most worthy of 
life. For historical evidence of such a process we necessarily 
look in vain. History can never furnish direct evidence on a 
question of origin, for all conscious observation, on which history 
rests, belongs to a period far later than the origin of any of the 
primary elements of human nature. But history can at least 
point to analogous processes, and thus indirectly strengthen a 
^eory which it cannot directly prove. 

^ Mr. Spencer,'* says Mr. Hutton, would scarcely refer to instances 
like the sanitary laws of the Jews which prohibited the eating of pork,* 
and otlierwdl-knQWQ and peculiar physical rules to which great sacred- 
ness was attached* For not only would it be impossible to show that, 
in any of these cases, the utilitarian benefit derived from the obser- 
vance had led to the rule; but obviously, had that been so, the rule 
would, by Mr. Spencer’s own canon, have grown in authority from 
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S Deration to generation, instead of having speedily become obso- 
ie.’* — p. 272. 

Now if, as can scarcely be doubted, the Mosaic laws are, to a 
very great extent, the codification of a mass of pre-existing cus- 
toms, we certainly find an extremely probable basis for the 
prohibition of pork in the fact that pork is to this day unwhole- 
some food in the East. What then more natural than that a 
perception of this fact gave rise to the custom which, once 
established, soon acquired a sacredness not intrinsically its own, 
and found a place in the laws which moulded the polity of the 
Jewish race ? So long as the conditions remained the same the 
rule did ‘‘ grow in authority from generation to generation,^* and 
its universal observance by the J ews, now that its original sanction 
has disappeared, seems to us no slight corroboration of the general 
theory which we have put forward. Here is a rule based on 
obvious utility when first established, but retained with obstinate 
tenacity long after its origin is forgotten and its utility has ceased 
to exist. This is but one instance out of many that might be 
brought forward of rules that have survived the circumstances 
which originally gave them birth. Does not the revolt of St. 
Paul against “ the law *' show vividly how moral sentiments may 
survive their origin, and become a stumbling-block rather than 
a guide to a healthy and vigorous conscience ^ Does not the 
whole history of human progreas teach that the chief note of 
moral and spiritual regeneration is a death to the letter of the 
law and a new life in its spirit ? 

We return to Mr. Lecky ; but we cannot part from Mr. Hutton 
without thanking him for calling attention to the very remarkable 
theory of Mr. Spencer and giving an impulse to its discussion. 
It wUl readily be seen that if the derivative theory of moral 
sentiments be set forth in anything like the aspect in which we 
have endeavoured to exhibit it, the great majority of Mr. Lecky's 
criticisms fall wide of the mark. As soon as it is perceived that 
the so-called theory of utility does not propose to substitute 
calculations of utility, of happiness, or of pleasure, or indeed 
calculations of any sort whatever for the spontaneous and imme- 
diate promptings of the conscience or the moral sense, the con- 
troversy passes out of the region of practice, wherein it has been 
assailed with so much passion, and repudiated with so much 
prejudice, into that of speculation, where we may be permitted 
to breathe a purer atmosphere and to reason with greater calmness. 
It will be admitted by all candid opponents that if the derivative 
moralists are at one with them in their recognition of the 
existence of moral sentiments, and in their anxiety to strengthen 
and refine them, no assumption of moral superiority is possible. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, were it not that the contrary 
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belief is so persistently held and so industriously propagated by 
the opponents of utilitarianism, that no utilitarian ever wished 
to weaken the sanctions of morality or to relax the bonds of duty. 
A chivalrous and almost Quixotic allegiance to the moral standard 
has ever been characteristic of the utilitarian school. Bentham 
was sneered at (Mr. Lecky repeats the sneer) for upholding the 
duty of humanity to animals ; Mr. Mill was thought too clever 
and too good for the House of Commons because he ventured to 
apply the highest standard of morality to questions of public 
policy. Let all to whom utilitarianism is at first sight repugnant 
consider the character of its leading advocates, and diligently 
apply themselves to a patient understanding of the theory. We 
venture to assert with confidence that if this be conscientiously 
done, we shall hear no more of the moral superiority of the intui- 
tive theory, or of the dangerous tendency of utilitarian doctrines. 

This notion of dangerous tendency deserves, perhaps, a few 
moments* attention. We venture to submit that in cases of 
speculative enquiry the only question to be asked is, Is such and 
such an opinion true ? If it is true it cannot be dangerous except 
to such things as depend on the assumption of its falsehood ; 
and such things being based on a lie may be allowed to perish 
without regret. So with utilitarianism ; if it be true it cannot 
be dangerous, save to those who misunderstand it All weapons 
are dangerous in the hands of those who know not how to use 
them, but this is no reason why the State should absolutely pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of dangerous weapons. If then 
utilitarianism be true, we must meet the danger, if danger there 
be, as best we may ; if it be false, it can be proved to be so 
without any reference to its danger. In any case, therefore, the 
plea of dangerous tendency is wholly out of place. It is true 
that every advance in speculation is dangerous to some pre- 
existing beliefs ; but the warrant for such beliefs must be absolute 
before we can assume that the new opinion is false because it 
clashes with them. The danger of utilitarianism cannot be that 
it tends to weaken* or obliterate moral distinctions; we have 
shown that its leading advocates yield an allegiance to virtue 
which their fellow-men regard with wonder and almost with 
contempt, and we should be sorry to credit them with a moral 
sense of so little delicacy as that which Mr. Lecky displays in 
one or two passages to which we shall presently refer ; but besides 
this, the existence pf moral distinctions is the one fact on which 
utilitarianism and all other theories of morality are based, so that 
to deny their existence would be equivalent to founding a system 
of geometry oh the assumption that space does not exist. These 
considerations are so elementary that we feel that an apology is 
due to our readers for bringing them forward ; our excuse must 
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be that Mr. Lecky has overlooked them. It would be super- 
fluous to dwell further on the inadequacy of his treatment of the 
subject. 

The true explanation of the supposed dangerous tendency of 
utilitarianism would seem to be this ; it is believed by many ex- 
cellent and well-meaning persons that men’s minds are unsettled^ 
and, it may be, their consciences weakened, by learning that the 
sense of duty which they have looked on as something absolute 
and inscrutable is a thing of definite growth, and capable of 
complete analysis. This mav be so ; in fact, it must be so ; but 
we are not all children for whom an absolute rule and an un- 
questioning faith are necessary. Save on the assumption that 
the philosophy of human life is irrevocably fixed and determined 
we must speculate, and our speculation must to a certain extent 
be unsettling ; the consequences may in isolated cases be disas- 
trous, but the disaster is the price at which human progress is 
purchased. If mankind is to advance at all this danger, such as 
it is, must be faced ; Ultramontanism itself scarcely ventures 
openly to, take the bther alternative. 

It remains for us, finally, to examine more minutely the way in 
which Mr. Lecky has discharged the task which he has undertaken. 
His discussion of the rival theories of morals may conveniently be 
divided into two parts ; in the first, consisting of thirty- three 
pages, he professes to give, a brief but, he trusts, a clear and 
faithful account of the inductive theory,” while in the second 
part, to which the remainder of the chapter is devoted, he 
proceeds to state some of the principal objections that have 
beeti and may be brought against it . . . and then endeavours 
to define and defend the opinions of those who believe 
that our moral feelings are an essential part of our constitution, 
de veloped by, but not derived from, education.”* The first 
impression which a perusal of the chapter creates is that while 
the statement of the derivative view is in the main fair and ac- 
curate, and more than ordinarily free from the misrepresentation 
which, in this particular controversy, the advocates of the intuitive 
theory think it not inconsistent with their moral sense to indulge 
in, the refutation of it is a most unfortunate misunderstanding of 


* It is necessary to state tluit the phrase * inductive theoiy of morals’ is, 

in our view, erroneous and misleading: it is essential to clearness of thought 
.and to accuracy of expression that the term Mnduction’ should be limiteato 
its strict scientific siguificatiou, and of course no utifiiarian moralist of the 
present day dreams of maintaining that our moral sentiments ai;e reached by a 
striotly inductive process. The terms * derivative* and * intuitive,* which 
we have generally adopted in this essay, appear to express without ambiguity 
the essential distmction between the rival schools. We may add, that few 
utilitarians would deny that **our moral feelings are an essential part of our 
constiiuliou.** 
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the greater part of those arguments which the author has 
set himself to examine, and which in an earlier page he bad at 
least appeared to understand. On a closer examination, how- 
ever, this paradox explains itself ; for when the earlier portion 
is examined closely it is found that the misrepresentation is not 
more complete, than, in the latter portion, the misunderstanding 
is profound. It is painful to us to have to deal So sev^ely with 
an author whose amiability is no less conspicuous than bis can- 
dour, and whose industry and erudition adorn a genius which is 
incontestable ; but Mr. Lecky has, of his own accord, engaged 
in a contest for which he is apparently unfitted, and certainly 
unprepared, and we are bound in the interests of truth and 
justice to deal no less severely with him than he has dealt with 
those whose theories we have, in some sense, undertaken to 
defend. 

The charge of misrepresentation is easily established. Mr. 
Lecky is apparently perfectly familiar with the different stages 
which the utilitarian theory has passed through, and in more 
than one passage (pp. 24, 29, 30, 33) recognises, that as he is 
good enough to express it, there is a broad difference between 
the refined sensuality of the utilitarians we have last noticed 
(to wit the Mills, father and son. Tucker, and Austin), “ and 
the writings of Hobbes, of Mandeville, or of Paley.” Without 
staying to comment on the grotesqueness of describing the ex- 
member for Westminster as a refined sensualist, we would ask 
why, if this distinction is occasionally recognised, it should be 
deliberately ignored and even obliterated in pp. 6-10, where 
Bentham, Mill, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Paley, and Helvetius are 
credited without distinction with the whole canon of utilitarian 
doctrine, and all rendered responsible for the extravagances of each ? 
Mr. Lecky must know by this time that this is not the way that 
history oi any kind should be written ; still less history of an 
important branch of speculation, requiring pre-eminently a nice 
discrimination, a sentiment de la nuance, no less than a profound 
and accurate knowledge of the writers and theories under exami- 
nation. It is true that Mr. Lecky notes and gives some, but not, 
we think, sufficient weight to the revolution effected in ethical 
thought by the pregnant theory of Hartley ; but can he be con- 
sidered to have studied his authorities at all, still less to have 
digested them, when the distinction between the form of the 
utilitarian theory prior to Hartley, and that which it has subse- 



* We are not forgetting the remarks on p. 93, which in our judgment only 
show the haste with which Mr. Lecky has compiled thb portion of his work ; 
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To descend more into details, we were astonished on readily 
p. 4, to find Hume enrolled among the intuitive moralists on 
the strength of two passages quoted, one from the Enquiry Con- 
cerning Morals, and another from the Appendix to the same. 
Willing to be taught, for we were not yet aware of the extent to 
which Mr. Lecky could mislead us, we turned to the passages 
referred to, and found that Mr. Lecky’s momentous discovery, 
that Hume was “ far from denying the existence of a moral 
sense,” amounted simply to this, that Hume’s sh'ong sense and 
patient analysis had led him to recognise the distinction which 
more impetuous reasoners, like Bentbam, seem occasionally to 
have missed, the distinction, namely, to which we have already 
several times referred, between the moral sentiment itself and 
the sources whence it springs, a distinction which no derivative 
moralist of the present day ever dreams of denying or disre- 
garding. Hume can only be claimed for the intuitive school, if 
it can ^ shown that this moral sense which he recognises, which 
we recognise, which all sound moralists, of whatever school, re- 
cognise, was in his judgment immediate and inexplicable, and 
not, as bis views on the subject of the criterion show, derived 
from our perception of the utility, or the reverse, of the several 
classes of actions. We thought Aristotle had long ago shown 
that reason is not virtue, and alone without feeling never can be 
virtue ; but to acknowledge this is not to be an intuitive moralist, 
unless all moralists who have so far studied human nature as to 
perceive the existence of feelings and sentiments which reason 
can sustain and control, but which it cannot alone create, are 
intuitive. It would seem that Mr. Lecky is determined to mis- 
understand the opponents with whom he is dealing. If a 
derivative moralist maintains the existence and independence of 
moral sentiments, Mr. Lecky replies, “This is sheer ^llacy and 
transparent sophistry ; you have no right to believe in moral 
sentiments at all, your moral sentiments are nothing but calcu- 
lations of utility,* your sense of duty is a sense of pleasure, your 
virtue is a disease, your analysis is alchemy ; away with you, 
sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, pollute not the presence of 
an intuitive moralist whose superiority is so. obvious that he can 


the dietinotion in question is a cardinal one, and we can only account for Mr. 
Leclcy’s practically missing it, as he does in passages too numerous for refe- 
rence and in the whole tenqur and spirit of his argwent, by supposing that 
he has not given to the subject on which he has written so dogmticaUy the 
attention T^ich it both requires and draerves. 

' * The habit of in all cases teguMing actions by a precise and minute cal- 
culation of their utility, is the veiy ideal of utilitarian virtue.*'— p. 45. Who 
told Mr. Lecky this ? 
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afford to believe that selfishness is practically better than virtue,* 
that harlots are a necessary part of the world^s order, | and that 
superetition is a blessing.”^: And if the spiritless outcast ventures 
to rejoin that he has a conscience and a moral faculty, which 
he would fain cultivate and sustain, Mr. Lecky replies, with 
crushing effect, Go to, I have long known you to be a knave, 
I now see that you are a fool ; your principles are vicious, as all 
the world knows, and as your conduct shows or would show if 
you were not a hypocrite. you have not the wit to see it, so 
much the worse for you ; I will take care, however, that the 
British public shall know it, and you must take the consequences 
as best you may.” We do not fear that any competent student 
of morals will say that we have here caricatured Mr. Lecky's 
method of controversy. The cases where he summarily puts his 
op{)onents out of court, or steadily attributes to them opinions for 
which they are in no degree responsible, are too numerous for 
detailed reference. We give a few examples of a style of argu- 
ment which prevails throughout the chapter. 

Circumstances and disposition,” we read in p. 63, will make 
one man find his highest happiness in the happiness, and another 
man in the misery, of his kind; and if the second man acts accord- 
ing to his interest, the utilitarian, however much he may deplore 
the result, has no right to blame or condemn the agent. For that 
agent is acting according to his interest, and this, in the eyes of 
utilitarians, in one form or another, is the highest, or to speak 
more accurately, the only motive by which human nature can be 
actuated.” Such a sentence as this must for ever deprive its 
writer of a voice in speculative controversy. It is impossible to 
reach a greater height of blunder and confusion. We have read 
the words over several times, and each time they become more 
obscure than before. If interest is the only motive, how can 
happiness be distinguished thereirom, as it is in the preceding 
woras ? Does utilitarianism in its modern form proclaim that 
the individual's own conception of his interest is the sole motive 


# **The whole tendency of political economy and philosophical hisjbry 
which reveal the physiology of societies, is to snow that the happiness and 
welfare of mankind are evolved much more from our selfish than from what 
are termed our virtuous acts.”— -p. 38. We forbear to comment on this 
astounding sentence : we content oumelves with asking what is likely to be 
the fate of philosophy or of history in the hands of its wnter ? 

f “ If utility is the sole measure of virtue^ it is difficult to understand how 
we could look with moral disapprobation on any daas who prevent greater 
evils than they cause. But witii such a principle we might 'find strange 
priestrases at the utilitarian shrine. * Aufer meretrices de rebus humanis,’ 
said St. Augustine, 'turbaveris omnia libidinibus.’ p. 43. 

% See pages 62-64 on the beneficial effects of superstition. 

[Vol. XCII. No. CLXXXII.]— Nbw Sbeibs, Vol. XXXVI. No. H. M M 
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of action f Mr. Lecky must be sent back to the very rudiments 
of the subject he professes to discuss with the authority of a 
master, if he honestly believes this to be a true representation of 
the utilitarian view ] and if he does not believe it, what shall we 
say of his moral sense? We must again distinctly and em- 
phatically assert that no utilitarian denies the existence of moral 
distinctions, and if the opponents of the theory cannot see this 
they put themselves out of court. It is tedious to have so con- 
stantly to repeat a proposition so elenlbntary as this ; but we Jiave 
seen no attack on utilitarianism which does not directly or in- 
directly ignore it, and there is perhaps no more flagrant and 
persistent offender in this respect than Mr. Lecky himself. He 
even refuses to concede to utilitarians the right to amend their 
theory and to defend it from legitimate attack. You must 
either,” he says, accept your theory in its crudest and most 
assailable form, or you must consent to be called intuitive 
moralists after all.”*^ Considering that Mr. Lecky reckons 
Hume an intuitive moralist, and that he speaks (p. 93) of reason 
revealing to us intuitively” certain truths, it must be admitted 
that the consequences of the alternative are not so appalling as 
Mr. Lecky would have us believe. If words are to be used in 
this loose manner, it can matter little how they are applied ; 
but it occurs to us to remark, that the subject is scarcely 
worth discussing at all if it cannot be discussed with greater 
precision. 

We have said enough, we think, to show that neither Mr. 
Lecky's statement of the leading points of the derivative theory, 
nor his criticisms of them, are in any degree adequate to the im- 
portance of the questions he has presumed to raise. That we 
have not said more is not for lack of material, for we can scarcely 
open the chapter at random without alighting on some passage 
which calls for comment and criticism ; but we should only weary 
our readers if we were to pursue the argument in detail. As a 
contribution to the philosophy of morals, the whole chapter is 
scarcely worthy of notice ; and we confidently assert that should 
it arrest the attention of competent judges of either school, such 
will be their unanimous verdict Ethical speculation needs, per- 
haps, more than any other branch of philosophy special cha- 
racteristics of the philosophic intellect for its suooessful pursuit 
Calm and .patient reflection, dUigent precision of language, cau- 
tious but searching analysis, firm impartiality, and rmned deli- 
cacy j^f perception, are more than ev^ indispensable in specula- 
tionsVhere every word is a snare, every theory a battle-ground, 

J See the note on page 92, where the difference between Mr. Mill and in- 
tailive raoraUsts is described as *^not very much more than verbal.** 
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and every opinion a flag of defianca We regret that, notwith- 
standing his unquestioned powers, we cannot credit Mr. Lecky 
with these special characteristics of mind. What can be thought 
of the powers of precise language of a philosopher who speaks of 
the intuitive revelations of reason ”? He might as well have 

3 ;)oken of probable axioms. We once heard of a candidate for a 
egree at Oxford, who, on issuing from the schools, assured his 
friends that he had made several propositions of Euclid ex- 
tremely probable ; but we are not aware that he- claimed to be 
an authority on geometrical questions, nor are we quite sure that 
he satisfied the examiners on that occasion. We fear that if he 
had to face a similar tribunal, Mr. Lecky might meet with a fate 
not wholly dissimilar. He may well talk of “ unstudied language^’ 
as he does in the same paragraph : had his language as well as 
his subject been a little less unstudied his attack might have 
been more successful. 

We take another passage : — **If the excellence of virtue con- 
sists solely in its utility or tendency to promote the happiness of 
men, a machine, a fertile field, or a navigable river, would all 
possess in a. very high degree the element of virtue. If we restrict 
the term to human actions which are useful to society, we should 
still be compelled to canonise a crowd of acts which are utterly 
remote from all our ordinary notions of morality:"’ — ^then 
follows the remarkable sentence on the superiority of selfishness 
to virtue which we have already quoted. The first sentence of 
this passage is scarcely less remarkable than the last : it proves 
nothing whatsoever save the convenience of restricting the use of 
the term virtue to excellence in human action. This will be 
admitted by moralists of every school. Such a restriction, how- 
ever, is not necessary ; in the earlier stages of moral speculation 
it was not adhered to at all. The Greek word ordinarily trans- 
lated virtue” was used by Aristotle to signify excellence of any 
kind, and it would not have startled him to speak of the virtue 
of a fertile field. Be the restriction, then, admitted or not, it 
makes no difiference either way : while,. as to the alternative pre- 
sented by Mr. Lecky, we challenge him to produce a single 
instance from the whole range of history of a selfish action, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, which can be shown to have 
produced greater happiness than would have been produced by 
the corresponding act of virtue. It is not enough to riiow that 
many selfish actions have been in some degree or other beneficial 
to the world at large : private vices may be public benefits in a 
restricted and whofly secondary sense ; but that the world’s hap- 
j)iness is advanced by virtue and impaired by vice, is a proposi- 
tion which has never yet been questioned by any moraJ philoso- 
pher worthy of the name. If Mr. Lecky is prepared seriously to 
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impugn it, he will find himself involved in controversy with 
friends and foes alike. 

Again, students of morals are aware of the baffling ambiguity 
which, owing to carelessness of thought and intricacy of associa- 
tion, attaches in popular language to the word pleasure they 
are aware, too, of the patience and care that the best moralists 
have ever devoted to the task of clearing this perplexing word of 
its ambiguity. Even so early as Aristotle (whose theory of moral 
distinctions, we may remark in passing, though incomplete is 
unquestionably derivative), the main ambiguities were traced, 
and the subject was so far cleared of obscurity, that, if misunder- 
standing had any limits at all, the question might have been 
speedily and for ever set at rest. There is no sounder test of the 
qualifications of those who undertake the discussion of ethical 
questions than the precision of thought and language which they 
bring to the investigation of this branch of their subject ; but 
when tried by this test, Mr. Lecky will be found grievously want- 
ing. The confusion to be found in the five pages (87 to 92) 
wherein Mr. Lecky deals with the subject of pleasure, is unsur- 
passed by that of any other part of his work. We^pass by his 
statement that the distinction in kind between pleasures has 
been neglected or denied by most utilitarian writen^'^ a statement 
of which the point is perhaps weakened by its being more than 
half retracted in a note ; for we have already seen that misre- 
presentation or misunderstanding or both are only what his 
opponents have to expect from Mr. Lecky. We prefer to dwell 
on the peculiarity of his own views of the subject. Mr. Lecky is, 
perhaps, the only English writer of distinction, since the death of 
Macaulay, who could have written the following sentence : — It 
is probable that the American inventor of the first anaesthetic 
has done more for the real happiness of mankind than all the 
moral philosophers from Socrates to Mill.” We do not think so ; 
but it is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Lecky has* so little claim to 
the title of moral philosopher, or his inclusion in the list might 
have gone far to redress tne balance. Mr. Lecky seems here to 
ignore the generic distinction of pleasures on which he lays so 
much stress in the next page : it may be that he is only doing so 
as a concession to his opponents ; if so they have little to thank 
him for ; for it is a poor style of argument to attribute odious 
opinions to your adversaries in order to gain the cheap credit of 
having refuted them. But we would farther ask Mr. Lecky 
whether, in his opinion, an intense pleasure is the same thing as 
a violent one, or whether be imagines that -this is an opinion that 
utilitarians hold, or ought to hold ? If not, what is the meaning of 
the following paragra^ : — 

** It is probable that a more intense pleasure is usually obtained 
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from the grotesque and the eccentric than from the perceptions of 
beauty. The pleasure derived from beauty is not violent iu its nature, 
and it is in most cases peculiarly mised with melancholy. The feel- 
ings of the man who is deeply moved by a lovely landscape are rarely 
those of extreme elation. A shade of melancholy steals over his mind. 
His eyes fill with tears. A vague and unsatisfied longing fills his 
soul. Yet, troubled and broken as is this form of ^ enjoyment, few 
persons would hesitate to pronounce it of a higher kind than any that 
can be djsrived from the exhibitions of oddity.” — ^p. 87. 

This passage conveys, in very inaccurate language, a statement 
which no serious moralist ever dreamt of denying. Has Mr. 
Lecky never read Shelley ? Does he not remember the lovely 
lines — 

“ We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought P” 

We do not forget that Bentham declared in a passage that, of 
course, Mr. Lecky does not omit to quote, that quantity of 
pleasure being equal, push-pin is as good as poetry but then 
Bentham never proposed a standard whereby quantity of pleasure 
could be estimated. If pleasure is to be measured by its violence, 
or- by the amount of laughter that accompanies it, no doubt a 
farce excites more pleasure than a tragedy ; but no moralist, save 
Mr. Lecky, has ever ventured to propose so ridiculous a standard. 
In a similar strain Mr. Lecky says — 

If, as is not improbable, the lo#er animals are happier than man,” 
— note the conception of happiness here implied — “ and semibarbarians 
than civilized men, still it is better to be a man than a brute, better 
to be born amid the fierce struggle of civilization than in some 
stranded nation, apart from all the fiow of enterprise and knowledge. 
Even in that material civilization which utilitarianism delights to 
glorify, there is an element which the philosophy of mere enjoyment 
cannot explain.” — ^p. 89. 

What, then, is the philosophy of mere enjoyment ? Is it the 
utilitarianism which delights to gbrify material civilization ? And 
if so, where is it to be found ? Mr. Lecky creates a monster which 
he calls utilitarianism and would fain have us believe that it 
has an existence outside his own morbid imagination. Let us see 
what are the sentiments of the ** refined sensualisV’ who most 
be aOknowledged as the foremost champion of the utilitarian 
school : — 

It is indisputable that the being whose capacities of enjoyment 
are low, has the greatest chance of having them fully aatisfiea ; and a 
highly endowed being will always feel that any happiness which he 
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can look for, as the world is constituted, is imperfect. But bo can 
learn to bear its imperfections, if they are at all bearable ; and they 
will not make him envy the being who is indeed unconscious of the 
imperfections, but only because he feels not the good which those 
imperfections qualify. It is better to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a pig satisfied ; better to . be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied. And if the fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is- 
because they only know their own side of the question. The other 
party to the comparison knows both sides.”* 

Mr. Lecky would have us believe that Mr. Mill is in this and 
similar passages (which abound in his book) inconsistent with hia 
general theory ; but on this point we venture to think Mr. Mill 
is a better judge than Mr. Lecky. We confess that for ourselves^ 
without any extravagant reverence for Mr. Mill, we would rather 
be wrong in his company and Mr. Spencer's, than right in that 
of Mr. Lecky. 

We have now examined at sufficient length both Mr. Lecky 'a 
statement of his opponents’ views, and his criticisms on the views 
as so stated ; and we think our readers will agree with us that 
whatever the value of Mr. Lecky’s criticisms as against a system 
which he himself constructs with a view to its speedy demolition, 
they are of little weight against that theory of derivative morality 
which is held by the leaders of the utilitarian school. It only 
remains for us briefly to notice the theory which Mr. Lecky him- 
self seems to prefer. It is not particularly easy to discover what 
that theory is : Mr. Lecky speaks much of a moral faculty, of a 
moral sense, of moral ideas; and to some of these phrases the 
term 'innate’ is applied, while to others it is denied: we have, 
too, a great parade of names — fiutcheson, Clarke, Lord Karnes, 
Dugald Stewart, Hume, and others, though without that minute- 
ness of reference which characterized the statement of the utili- 
tarian view. Still there is a vagueness and indecision which after 
all leaves us in a very perplexed state of mind ; indeed, from a 
writer who talks of our " reason revealing to us intuitively the 
hierarchy of our being,’^ it is perhaps hopeless to expect precision. 
The following passage expresses, perhaps, as distinctly as any the 
view which Mr. Lecky intends to put forth as his own i-r 

" Those who raamtain the existence of a moral faculty, do not, as is 
sometimes said, assume this as a first principle of their aiguments, but 
they arriye at it as their conclusion by a process of induction quite as 
severe as any that can be employed by their opponents. Tbe^ ex- 
amine, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, ascertain in 
what respects those feelings agree with or differ from others, trace 
them through their various phases, and only asrign them to a special 
fisciilty when they think they have shown them to be incapable of 
resolution, and generically distinct from all others,” — ^p. 75. 


* Mill's Utilitarianism,” p. 14. 
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It appears, then, that induction informs us of the existence of 
an inscrutable moral faculty genetically distinct from all others. 
But Mr. Lecky is candid enough to admit that this primary 
faculty is subject to almost indefinite modification by the agency 
of surrounding circumstancea Indeed so strongly does he insist 
on this argument, which is usually one of the strongholds of the 
derivative theory, that were we to open the book at random and 
light on the following passages, we should suppose that Mr. 
Lecky was arguing strenuously for the utilitarian, view. Indeed 
it is rather difficult to deny what some of his admirers have 
already begun to suspect,* that Mr. Lecky is after all but a 
derivative moralist without knowing it, and a utilitarian in 
disguise : — 

If we examine the undoubted diversities that exist in judgments 
of virtue and of beauty, we soon discover that in each case a large 
proportion of them are to be ascribed to the different degrees of civi- 
lization. The moral standard changes within certain limits, and 
according to a regular process, with the evolutions of society. There 
pe virtues very highly estimated in a rude civilization which sink 
into comparative insignificance in an organized society, while, con- 
versely, virtues that were deemed secondary in the first become primary 
in the other. There are even virtues that it is impossible for any 
hut highly cultivated minds to recognise. Questions of virtue and 
vice, such as the difference between humanity and barbarity, or be- 
tween temperance and intemperance, are sometimes merely questions 
of degree, and the standard at one stage of civilization may be much 
higher than at another.” — p. 80 . 

** If any accidental circumstance has elevated an indifferent action 
to peculiar honour, if a feligious system enforces it as a virtue or 
brands it as a vice, the consoiences of men will after a time accommo- 
date themselves to the sentence, and an appeal to a wider than a local 
tribunal is necessary to correct the error. Every nation, again, from 
its peculiar circumstances and position, tends to some particular type, 
both of beauty and of virtue, and it nUturally extols its national type 
beyond all others.” — ^p. 81 . 

What derivative ^oralist can seek for wider concessions than 
this ? The moral sense of individuals and of actions, says Mr. 
Lecky, is the product, nay, the sport of surrounding circum- 
stances. What then is the moral sense of mankind? If, as 
we maintain, it is the result of determinate conditions, then, all 
that is permanent in it corresponds to conditions that are per- 
manent, while its fluctuations will be due, as Mr. Lecky admits, 
to the variety of surrojunding circumstances. This is all that 
utilitarians and derivative moralists contend for, and by far the 
most important point in the dmpute is freely conceded by Mr. 

* See the article oh Mr. Leeky's work in the last nunber of the EdMurgh 
jBevwis. 
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Lecky, It will be seen at ODce how slight, when narrowed to 
this issue, is the controversy between Mr. Lecky and his oppo- 
nents. The fluctuations of the moral faculty are admitted on 
both sides, and referred by both disputants to the same source. 
The existence of a permanent element is likewise agreed upon ; 
but while the utilitarian would smply to this the analysis which 
is admitted to be applicable to the remainder, Mr. Lecky refuses 
to subject it to analysis at all. We leave our readers to deter- 
mine which course is the more philosophical. 

It may not perhaps be amiss to recapitulate briefly, in con- 
clusion, the theory we have endeavoured to explain in the 
foregoing pages, and to state how far and in what sense it can 
be fairly described as utilitarian. We hold then that moral 
distinctions are the product of the relations in which the human 
spirit finds itself towards its environing circumstances and con- 
ditions, uniformity of environment resulting in uniformity of 
sentiment, and fluctuation of environment producing that part of 
the conscience which is acknowledged to be variable and tem- 
porary. The conscience thus being organized in the moral 
nature of mankind, is to a certain extent transmitted from one 
generation to another, so that what was immediately derivative 
in one age may almost be described as intuitive in another. The 
extent of this hereditary transmission has of course never yet 
been clearly defined, and even the fact itself is so obscure that it 
can only at present be considered as an hypothesis in great need 
of verification ; but while direct evidence is 'wanting, and must 
to a certain extent be wanting, indirect evidence and very 
powerful analogy point, not obscurely, towards its truth. 

We have no objection to calling this theory ^utilitarian/ for 
we most unhesitatingly believe that utility dimly perceived is 
the primary source of the rudimentary conscience. But the word 
'utilitarian’ is so closely associated with the special theory of 
Bentham, and the world is so persistently determined to refuse 
to the word ' utility’ any but an ignoble meaning, that we much 
prefer the neutral title of ' derivative,’ whiteh expresses clearly 
enough the fundamental contrast between this view and that of 
Mr. Leciky and bis frienda On the other hand, we are ready to 
accept me title of 'intuitive,’ if it be only meant thereby, that 
the inore permanent part of the conscience is so imbedded and 
ingrained in the moru nature of mankind that its origin and 
growth is now well-nigh inconceivable. This is an inevitable 
con^queuce of the conditions of the case ; immutability of the 
environment necessarily produces immutability in the cpnscience 
which is its product ; and the primary relations of a man, both 
to the different parts of his own nature and to his fellow-creatures, 
are so constant that the sentiments springing from such relations 
cannot but be constant alsa Bull, feenle, and sluggish in its 
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origin, the conscience expands with its growing relations, justifies 
and fulfils itself in strange innumerable ways, and grows at last 
into that perfect moral law which, according to Kant, is the su- 
premest work of Qod and the noblest heritage of man. 

Lastly, if any one should urge that this theory, because it 
assigns to the conscience a definite origin and growth, tends to 
obliterate moral distinctions and to relax the bonds of duty, let 
him consider that what is permanent in the conscience owes its 
permanence to the constancy of the relations whereon it rests, 
that these relations have in the main continued constant through- 
out the recorded history of mankind, and that they are morally 
certain to remain so for the future. No change in the sentiments 
dependent on them can take place unless it is preceded by a 
change in the relations themselves, and our sure warrant for their 
permanence in the future is their uniformity in the jjast. We 
have no stronger warrant for the belief that the sun will rise to- 
morrow morning, but we make all our dispositions and arrange- 
ments on the assumption of that belief, and we find that 
practically our assumption is justified. • So long as conscience is 
held to depend on the fundamental conditions of human nature, 
it cannot be truly maintained that its dictates are uncertain or 
its sanctions weak. To ask what would happen if the funda- 
mental conditions were to change is equivalent to asking what 
would happen if the sun were to stand still in his course or the 
moon to drop out of the sky. 

We venture to hope that Mr. Lecky will pardon us for the 
severity with which we have spoken of his performanca We 
have done so not in the interests of controversy, but in those of 
pure philosophy and sound speculation. We have no wish that 
the utilitarian or derivative theory should turn out to be true'; 
our only wish is that the truth, on whichever side it may happen 
to lie, may speedily be discovered. It is our profound conviction 
that the style of controversy adopted by Mr. Lecky is little cal- 
culated to lead to such discovery, that has induced us to enter 
the lists with him and to strike as hardly and bb straightforwardly 
a& we could. We have cheerfully and candidly expressed our 
respect for Mr. Lecky’s unquestioned powers ; but we must no 
less candidly avow our conviction that the strength of those 
powers does not lie in the direction of pure philosophy. By a 
style notable for its ease and grace, though not for its over-re- 
finement, by learning which is unquestionable if not quite com- 
plete, by a picturesque grouping of materials, by a general libe- 
rality of judgment, and especially by a savour of heterodoxy of 
that particular shade which rather attracts than repels, Mr. Lecky 
has succeeded, as he deserved, in attracting a l^e circle of 
readers : we wish we could add that he had likewii^ succeeded 
in establishing his claim to be ^teemed a philosophic historian. 
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\TJndw the above title a limited portion of the WeetimneUr Heview is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims qfthe work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this department, is tojacilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while th^ 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from theEditor and from each Qthei\'\ 


Aet. VII. — The Albert Life Assbeance Company. 

rpHE frequent loss of friends and acquaintances in youth, 
J. middle life, an4 age, continually reminds us of the uncer- 
tainty of life in the individual, however fair the outward appear- 
ance, or however sound the bodily organa Even apart from 
railway collisions and shipwrecks, and other cases of what arc 
commonly-called accidental deaths, we find men from various 
causes falling rapidly from health into disease and disappearing 
from our midst, until the very commonness of the occurrence 
ceases to excite more than a momentary surprise. Nevertheless 
the average duration of life is well known, and this knowledge 
has been utilized in various forms for many years past. 

Benefit Societies to provide hy suhscriptions during health 
against times of nckness, and for death, have long been known 
amongst working men. They have been very defective in con- 
struction, and have for the most part had but short leases of life, 
because the want of conformity in the premiums charged to 
the requirements of the laws of mortality. In many cases they 
have Men constituted of young men, who finding an accumuli^ 
tion of nmds at the end of the year, have either divided and ap- 
propriated those funda^ or feasts them away. Then, as the first 
membenf advanced in age and became more subject to sickness, 
tb^ have sought actively for young remuits, whose subscriptions 
would aid them in keejung up the fiinds of the sode^. But 
by and by the young men who are canvassed learn that' they 
are wanted only to pay for the old, and they avoid the trap 
set for them, and leave the old members to reap the conse- 
qumices of their youthful folly, in the dissolution of th^ society 
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when it' is most needed. In the great majority of 
these societies the subscriptions charged are even now wholly 
inadequate to provide the promised benefits. Yet they con- 
tinue to be established and certified as legal, at the rate of a 
^ousand a year ; imd we fear that this certification is, amongst 
ignorant working men, looked upon as a proof of their safety ; 
even though they do not adopt the tables which the Registrar is 
alwa;^s res^y to suppljr. Surely men should either be taught that 
a society is not safe nmply because it does not break the law, 
or else the law should require all who procure its aegis to adopt 
the requisite means of safety, and so reduce the chances of failure 
to the effects of mismanagement and dishonesty. 

In the case of Life Assurance ofSces, supported principally 1^ 
the middle classes, insuring in the aggregate some four hundred 
millions sterling, and receiving some seven or eight millions 
sterling per annum in premiums, the tabular rates are all un- 
derstood to have the approval of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians, and to have stood the test of fi^ve generations of experience. 

There is hardly a necessity in middle-class life which Life As- 
surance ofiices are not capable of supplying or assisting in. 
When a young man of moderate income marries, he can assure 
his life and make a marriage settlement of the policy. If he 
wishes to go into business, and is short of capital, he can as- 
sure his life and borrow money on the policy. If he wishes to' 

K ovide for an infant on its arriving at twenty-one years of age, 

\ can do it by small annual payments on an endowment 
mlicy. If a capitalist wishes to provide for an dd depen- 
dent, he can purchase an annuity. If it be a young depen- 
drat for whose future he wishes to make provision at a mo- 
derate present cost, he can purchase a deferred annuity. If a 
man has money coming to him at the end of a given term, or at 
the death of another person, and is in want of means at present, 
he can go to a Life Office and sell, or borrow money upon his re- 
versionary interest. It is not wonderful that so powerful an 
instrument should have been populaimd during the last quarter 
of a century ; nor is it wonderfm that this same instrument should, 
in the hands of selfish men, have been grossly abused. 

If it werepossible to do the whole Life Assurance business of the 
nation in one company, and to secure such management as we 
have in the Oeneral Post-office the working expenses would be an 
almost nomiutti percentage ; indeed the old and wdl-establiahed 
oompanies prove their large bonuses, which sore firom time to 
time added' to the sums assured, or used to keaen future pre- 
miums, or are paid out m cadi, that much less than the 30 per 
cent with which life premimhs are usually loaded, suffices them 
for the purpose. 
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Life copapaiiies are of two kinds, mutual and proprietary — that 
is to say, they consist either wholly of the persons assured, called 
policy-holders, or of shareholders and policy-holdera In the 
first class, the whole accumulated funds belong to the policy- 
holders ; whilst in the second they are usually divided into two 
portions, one of which is reserved for the shareholders, and the 
other for the policy-holders. But even in mutual companies it 
is not usual to divide the surplus accumulations amongst all the 
policy-holders ; for there are generally two scales of premium, 
one of which covers only the nett sum assured, whilst the higher 
one is paid with a view to a share in the profits. ** The Scottish 
Provident” is we believe the only exception, and in that office 
it is thought sufficient to pay to the representatives of those who 
die early the nett assurance, reserving the surplus for division 
amongst such persons as have paid into the society the whole 
sum for which they are assured. 

The justification of the erection of shareholding offices is in 
the fact that a mutual office is like a tradesman who commences 
business without capital ; it is difficult to struggle into existence 
at all, and the progress is often so slow as to make it doubtful if 
an amount of business will ever be achieved sufficient to secure 
success. In societies where shares are subscribed, capital is in- 
vested in the employment of agents and all the necessary ma- 
chinery of a propaganda, and the Assurance extension agent takes 
the road like any other commercial traveller, and establishes 
representatives of his company in every town and village, so as 
to publish the peculiar excellences of his office throughout the 
land. And so long as this expenditure is kept within reasonable 
bounds, no exception can be taken to it ; for instance, if share- 
holders^ money only be so used, none but the shareholders will 
have any reason to complain about the result, even if it be un- 
favourable. The shareholders go in for profits, and must be pre- 
pared to experience losses, or at least to twe the chances thereof. 
But if in this extension mocess the premiums of the policy- 
holders be speculated with, beyond the amount with ^whiw 
each life is loaded for working expenses, such speculation ought 
to be tAated as a misdemeanour, and be made punishable at law. 
For the exact amount of life risk is known beforehand, and 
policy-holders do not pay premiums for speculative purposely 
but for the asev/irance which can only be got by the combination 
of numbers and the accumulation of funds properly invested. 

It is a laudable effort for a man to promote prudential invest- 
ment, and if a new and useful feature of insurance be struck out, 
which existing institutions do not look favourably upon, it is 
quite justifiable to set up a new ^tablishment in order to popu- 
larize the project ; and even if a few enthusiasts think that they 
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can, by anew combination, so promote the adoption of the general 
plans of assurance as to serve the public whilst also serving them- 
selves, no fair objection can be taken to their proceedings, so long 
as their representations are honest, and their conduct straight- 
forward. 

And if the conductors of a Life Office find in the course of a 
few years that their share capital is gone, and that there is no 
chance of business enough to enable them to live upon the lostd- 
ing which is charged on the premiums, then the most prudent 
course is to seek union or amalgamation with another office, and 
thus save the bulk of the working expenses. 

And the mode by which this union or amalgamation may be 
accomplished is perfectly easy. A purchasing of|ce would, in 
case of receiving such an offer, send first its medical examiner, 
who would go to the pigeon-holes where the prop.osals and rela- 
tive papers are stored away, and would take out from each hole 
a few bundles of papers, and carefully examine the evidence upon 
which the lives were accepted. A few days spent at this work 
would enable him to report whether the business was good or bad, 
and his opinion would probably receive confirmation from an ex- 
amination of the cases which had already become claims. 

If the medical man reported in favour of the business^ then 
all the existing policies would, be tabulated for the actuary, the 
tables showing the date of each assurance and the age of the life 
assured, together with the premium payable in each case. From 
these data» the actuary, knowing the average expectation of life 
at each age, would be able to tell approximately the amount of 
profit or loss to be expected from the workiiig out of the business. 
It will easily be seen that in a case where the actpaiy showed 
an expectation of a sufficient amount of profit to pay for work- 
ing, the purchasing office would be strengthened by securing 
on the part of the policy-holders of the defunct company an 
interest in the progress of the absorbing office, and also by 
stimulating the agents, who would be glad to be connected with 
a stronger company. 

Thisl^ the simple theoiy of amalgamation, and if all the unions 
which have taken place amongst Life Assurance Companies 
bad been thus fmrly and simply conducted, the saving to policy- 
holders and shareholders would have amounted to some millions 
sterling ; whilst if all failing companies had adopted this course 
whenever their share capital was exhausted, every penny ever 
assured would still have been safe, instead of, as is currently 
believed to be now the case, a hundred millions sterling being 
worth less than five shillings in the pound. 

Up to the end of 1868, no leas than 366 life Companies had 
been established ; of these 177 had been transferred to other 
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ofiSces ; some of them by the voluntary acts of their shareholders 
without any other public intervention, others, to the number of 
50 or 60, through the process of winding up in the Court of 
Chancery ; whilst 76 have either never got actively to work, 
or have dropt out of existence without leaving any record. 

Of all the companies established therefore, only 113, or less 
than one>third of the whole, remamed in existence at the end of 
1868, and several of these ^ve succumbed during the present 
year. Of the 113 above named, 28 vary in age from 1 to 7 
years, so that the great mortality of offices in the past does 
not seem to prevent the creation of new ones ; indeed it is well 
known that many of the new offices are not intended to be per- 
manent, but ^are got up on purpose to be sold or amalgamated. 
Of the offices which have been absorbed, some have passed through 
one, some two, some three, and some through even four other 
offices before they have found resting places ; that is to saj, the 
absorbing offices have themselves been absorbed once, twice, or 
three times ; and some of the chief absorbing offices have had 
most voracious appetites, and have been difficult to satisfy. 

Thus the Liverpool and London has absorbed 8 other offices, 
the Sovereign 8, toe Standard 9, the Briton 11, the Eagle 20, the 
Albert 22, and the European 33. 

If all these amalgamations had been entered into in proper 
time, and had been honestly conducted, the absorbing offices 
would have been very rich, and might have been safely calculated 
upon as permanent and useful institutions. But whilst a few strong 
offices have transferred their life risks, and divided their surplus 
funds amongst their shareholden^ the great bulk of these trans- 
ferred offices have struggled on, not only until their paid-up 
capital has been exhausted, but until the current premiums would 
no longer suffice to meet the incoming claims. Thus it may 
happen, as indeed in the case of the Albert it has happened, t^t 
the absorbing offices, instead of adding to their strength with each 
amalgamation, may really wetdcer after each addition to their 
annual income. 

A weak office is naturally hungry for business and calculating 
upon ^e accumulations to be derived from the thirty per cent 
loading throughout life, will give heavy commisidons for the pro- 
curation of assnrancea In old and well-established offices, the 
■ usual commismon is 10 ^er cent on the first, and 5 per cent, on 
future premiums. Bi^t in late years some weak and pretentious 
offices have paid from 50 to 75 per cent, on first year’s premiums. 

If agents were all fiill of moral sentim^t and strict loyalty to 
their offices, even this immense commission might be idlowed 
with impunity, as 60 per cent quread over an average life would 
only be about an additional two per cent per annum ; but agents 
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are only human, and of course look to their own interests ; and 
these interests tell them that it is most profitable to assure a good 
life and get the commission upon a year's premium, and then let 
it lapse, and in six or twelve months' time to assure the same 
life again, and thus secure a renewal of the large commisnon. 

The same hunger for business makes directors less careful 
in their selection of lives than they would otherwise be, and 
more open to the advocacy of the agent, whose desire to get 
a life passed is no doubt affected by the amount of his com- 
mission. It often happens also that managers are pmd by a 
commisfflon on the whole premium income of an office, and 
are, therefore, directly interested in a rapid increase; whilst direc- 
tors frequently hold a bare qualification in shares, and look upon 
their situations as life sinecures, worth from fifty to three hun- 
dred pounds per annum, but know at the same time quite well 
that the displeasure of the manager will send them about their 
business at their first expiry of office. 

It is commonly thought that shai'eholders are quite capable of 
taking care of themselves ; but this is a popular delusion, for 
the shares of a Life Office are usually held in small numbers 
throughout the country, and by p^ple who know nothing of 
assurance business, and to whom a journey to London would 
be a serious inconvenience and loss; whilst the London share- 
holders consist for the most part of officials from other office^ 
who belong to the freemasonry of Life Assurance managers, or of 
tradesmen who derive profit from the office, and are, like the 
directors, dependent on the good-will of the manager. The 
balance of a London meeting is mostly made of country agents 
who are small shareholders^ whose expenses to smd from the 
meeting are paid by the company; who are feasted by the 
manager at the expense of the .company whilst in town, but are 
as far as possible kept in entire ignorance of the internal condi- 
tion of the office, and whose situations depend for the most 
part upon the pleasure of the manager. The reporters for 
the claqs of newspapers which devote themselves to assiurance 
4),nd finance business are generally present at the feast, and also 
commonly turn up next morning- to submit their proofs to the 
manager for correction, and get his orders for advertisements and 
for papersL 

For the last twenty-five years there has been in London a class 
of men who have made 'a trade of getting up Fire and Life As- 
surance Officea A “ promoter” consults a solidtor, the solicitor 
finds a client who in order to become a director will induce some 
of his friends to take shares ; and then if a titled preddent can 
be got to lend his name in exchange for a qualification in free 
shares, the Board is made up of dummies, the promoter becomes 
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secretary or manager, and the company is floated. During almost 
the same space of time other men have made a trade of buying 
and selling Life Assurance Companies. It is familiarly said that 
no Life Assurance secret will keep for twenty-four hours in London, 
and therefore within the charmed circle the condition of every 
office is approximately known and talked about, even though no 
accounts be published. 

When a company is in difficulties a “ negociator” walks into 
the office, and after a chat with the manager, asks, Had not 
you better amalgamate?'’ The manager naturally inquires 
**What is to become of me?” *'Ohj” replies the negociator, 
“ I’ll take care of you ; come and dine I” And over the wine 
after dinner the first secret bargain is struck, and the qUiestion 
as to which of the directors can be worked” is discussed. Then 
the workable directors are brought to dine with the negociator, 
who has meanwhile sought out a purchasing office, and bargained 
with a committee of the directors (subject to approval by the 
Board) to bring them a business of a certain number of thousands 
per annum of income for a consideration ; either unencumbered 
or loggered only with two or three directors and other officials, 
and with a good staff of agents. 

The purchasing office, if short of cash, agrees to pay the nego- 
ciator in bonds at short dates, or by annuity policy, a sum which 
may v^ from one thousand to twenty thousand pounds, and 
which is sometimes made payable not to the negociator himself 
but to his nominees, whose names in case of publicity would 
screen their principal. The purchasing company also generally 
debits itself with part or the whole of the paid-up capital of 
the absorbed company, and sometimes even adds a bonus thereto, 
and pays dividends thereon just as upon its own paid-up capital. 
Thus it is very probable that a company which appears to have 
a paid-up capital of two hundred thousand pounds may never 
have really received so much as fifty thousand pounds. Some of 
the directors and principal officials in the defunct company are 
commonly paid or pensioned off, and if an obstructive shareholder 
becoll^es troublesome and talks of going to the Court of Chancery 
to prevent the proposed amalgamation, he is also usually choked 
with gold. 

By ^uch means is the anticipated profit of an amalgamation 
generally dissipated. And it sometimes happens that even 
worse means than any of these are resorted to, and that the 
negociators get paid 1^ both ades. 

We have heard of a case where the purchasing company 
agreed to debit itself with the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany to be absorbed, and to pay in cash a given sum to cover 
negociators' work, compensation^ and all other expensea These 
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terms were mutually agreed to, and if properly carried out would 
have involved the purchasing company in an ultimate loss of a 
few thousands only, according to the actuarial report on which - 
the agreement was founded. But the directors of the absorbed 
company had no sooner secured the agreement than they imme- 
diately entered into obligations for their own benefit, and that 
of the negociators and their nominees, by the issue of bonds and 

S olicies without any pecuniary consideration, which more than 
oubled the price which the purchasers had agreed to pay ; and 
this gross fraud was only discovered by the directors of the 
purchasing company as the bonds fell due and turned up for 
payment, aud when according to legal advice it would have been 
difficult to obtain redress without great danger of ruin to the 
joint company. The consequence was that those of the 
directors who were most shocked at the grossness of the fraud, 
actuated by a mistaken view of kindness to the shareholders 
and assurers, left the company instead of boldly dragging the 
perpetrators into a criminal court. 

A deed of settlement is generally so drawn as to give to 
directors ample power to acquire business by purchase, aud 
neither the shareholders nor the policy-holders of a purchasing 
company are consulted as to their willingness to assume 
the responsibilities of failing societies; nor are the policy- 
holders of the sCbsorbed companies ever consulted as to their 
willingness to be transferred, indeed they never hear of a 
transfer until it is accomplished; then the same post usually 
presents them with a circular from the manager of each com- 
pany announcing the fact, and offering either to endorse or 
exchange their policies. If a policy-holder be dissatisfied he 
can cease to pay, and thus lose all interest in what he has 
already paid, but he has no locus standi in court. The law, 
however, obliges a little more consideration to be shown to the 
shareholders in the dying company. Two meetings for dissolution 
must be held, but these meetings are certain to be packed by 
the friends of the managers who Uhve been made right by the 
negociators; and sometimes a good rattling speaker (if a clergy- 
man so much the better) is made a shareholder in order that 
he may be able to advocate the amalgamation, whilst even dis- 
satisfied shareholders who reside in the countr^r will not throw 
pood money after bad,” in order to raise an ineffectusd protest 
m a London meeting. 

The failure of the Alber^ vdth an income of 300,000?. per 
annum, may well cause surprise and alarm amongst shareholders 
and policy-holders throughout the world, and snake confidence 
in life assurance in general ; but to the assurance world the chief 
wonder has been that the Albert has lasted so long. The prices 
[YoL XOII. No. CLXXXir.]-NsW Sbkibs, Vol. XXXVI. No. IL N N 
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at which its various purchases have been made^ indicated either 
internal weakness or a great preference of selfish interests to the 
good of the company. W e are credibly informed that “ The Medical 
Invalid’' office was purchased by the Albert at a much higher 
price than it had previously been offered at to another company, 
and which company declined to purchase; and it has been shown 
that many thousands sterling disappeared in the mutual transfer 
of the Western Life to the Albert and the Albert Fire to the 
Western. Mr. Price, the liquidator, tells us that, according to the 
books, 270,000i. has been paid to negociators out of the Albert 
funds ; but unless all the discharged policies and bonds have been 
examined, and the books referred to for the pecuniary equivalent 
received by the Company in each case, neither Mr. Price nor any 
other man can say what has been really paid. Mr. Sheridan 
tells us, in his defence, that in exchange for 40,000/. he took to 
the Albert assets and premiums, which he estimates at one and 
a half millions sterling. This is Mr. Sheridan’s eatiniate ; but 
Mr. Sheridan does not tell us the liabilities which attached to 
those assets. He says, in proof of the soundness of the company, 
that they afterwards distributed a bonus of 50,000Z. ; but we 
know a company which distributed a bonus of more than double 
that amount, when it was really insolvent to the extent of more 
than a hundred thousand pounds; and we are quite disposed to 
believe that the Albert was in no better condition after it had 
received the favours of Mr. Sheridan. Of course the actuary does 
not plainly tell the directors that they are insolvent and then 
recommend a bonus, but he tells them that reckoning the sums 
spent in purchasing business ae an assets there is a surplus, and 
that out of this surplus they may declare a bonua Mr. Sheridan 
tells us that, if a company can pay commission on the introduc- 
tion of one life, he does not see why they should not also pay 
on a thousand introduced at once. Neither do we ; but if, when 
Mr. Sheridan was a Life Assurance manager, a person had gone 
to him to ask for commission on a life, the introduction of which 
had already cost fif^ per c^t. on first premium, and five per 
cent, i^r annum for five or six years, he would have replied, very 
properly, that the life in question had already cost all which 
could properly be paid for its introduction. And so it was with 
the lives, introduce by Mr. Sheridan to the Albert, — they had 
already been paid for, and heavily too, and yet he in that case 
saw no reason against a second payment. 

Whenever an agent for life atssurance has been met by rumours 
■as to the insolvency of his own or any other company, the uni- 
yersahboast has been, ‘‘ No man ever yet honestly assured his 
jlifo»nd kept up bis preminniB withopt tlie claim being properly 
jpaki" And accordingly, the propo^l to reduce the value of 
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the Albert policies in the projected plan for reconstruction has 
created a great sensation, because it has destroyed this pleasing 
illusion. That project is rightly looked upon as a scheme for the 
benefit of the shareholders and a provision for a new set of 
directors.^ But the plan of reducing the value of life policies 
in a failing office is not new, for when “The Professional” 
was bought out of Chancery in 1861, the actuarial deficiency 
of assets was debited to the policies in proportion to the amount 
assured by each. Calls were then made upon the shareholders 
until they were exhausted, and as these calls came in the policy 
debits were written off. But the executors of those who have 
died during the process of these repayments have received 
only the sums assured, minus the remaining debit. And as the 
whole of the deficiency was never paid by the shareholders, the 
nett sums assured will never be received by the policy-holders, 
although many of them still pay premiums according to the 
scale for participation in profits. And the case of the annuitants 
in the Professional is much worse. The liquidator reported 
some time ago that the funds in hand were equal to twelve- 
and-sixpence in the pound on the value of the lives at the date of 
the winding-up order. A scheme was then adopted to pay off 
the annuitants with a composition of twelve-and-sixpence in the 
pound, all payments made since the date of the winding-up order 
to be reckoned as payments on account. So that if a life whose 
value was then eight years, bought an annuity in 1861, there is 
no more to be received by that life, however long the annuitant 
may live. And for a life of less than eight years’ value there is, 
according to this settlement (which has received the sanction of 
the Court of Chancery), something due from the annuitant to the 
liquidator. “ Safe as a life annuity” has long been an adage with 
us, but here is an abrupt end to this pleasing illusion. 

Now what is the remedy for this state of things ? Is life 
assurance to be hereafter understood as life speculation or life 
lottery ? or are measures to be adopted and enforced to confine 
speculation within |>roper limits, and to render it possible for a 
man to make provision for widow and orphans, in the confidence 
that his struggles and self-sacrifices will not be in vain ? 

Our readers are no doubt aware that Mr. Gladstone a few 
years ago, in consequence of the unsatisfactory condition of 
friendly societies, earned a Bill through Parliament which enables 
the Government, through the agency of the Post-office, to grant 
annuities, immediate and deferred, and also to assure Uvos to an 
amount not exceeding one hundred pounds on a single life. 

This scheme would, if properly carried out, effectually pro- 
vide for and protect from fraud the prudent portion of the 
working classes, so far as provision for old age ana sums at death 
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are concerned. And it would probably not be a bad arrangement 
if the friendly societies which now exist could be confined to 
provision for sickness only, because the amount of sickness which 
disables its subject from work is a matter which needs much 
watching, and the constant care which can only be given by 
persons of the same class, and who are deeply interested in con- 
fining claims on their societies to genuine cases. This is emi- 
nently a work which can be best accomplished locally, and where 
every member of the society is eligible to a share in the 
management. In a sickness society confined to a given locality 
there will never be any large accumulation of funds, because if 
the ages of the members vary irom eighteen to seventy years in 
due proportion (and this will be the case in a permanent and 
well-managed society whose subscriptions are properly based 
upon past experience), tlie funds will for the most part be paid 
out as they are received, the managers being simply collectors 
from the healthy for the benefit of the diseased. 

But whilst the Government Savings Banks are a great success, 
the Government Assurance scheme is understood to have been 
hitherto as great a failure. A few minutes’ thought on the causes 
of these different results will not be ill spent. Savings Banks were 
already flourishing institutions before Government had any other 
part in them than as a borrower of their funds. Their great 
need is proved by the many millions sterling which now stand 
to the credit of working men and women, minors and friendly 
societies ; and which apart from their existence must either have 
been .fritUred away in luxuries, simply boarded and useless, or 
lent to individuals without sufficient security, and with results 
in many cases which would certainly not encourage continued 
carefulness. 

The failures of the Rochdale and Bilston banks caused by the 
fraudulent action of their managers dispelled the fond illusion 
entertained by the depositors that they had Government security 
for all their funds, and at the same time morally forced the 
Government to provide on a scheme of their own for the security 
which they were believed already to have given. 

The Resent Savings Bank method is very simple, and with 
ordinary care on the part of the depositor renders loss next to 
impossible. The postmaster who receives a Savings Bank 
deposit is bound to report it on the same day to the General 
Post-office in London, and the next post from London takes to 
the depositor an acknowledgment from the General Post-office 
of the receipt of the sum invested. Thus, if a depositor will make 
instant complaint to London in case the next post does not bring 
his acknowledgment, the check is as perfect as it can be made. 

But tfibre is this great difference between Savings Banks de- 
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posits and Life Assurances. The money saved and paid into the 
Bank does not practically pass out of the possession of the de- 
positor ; it is reciaitnable at any time, and is meanwhile increasing 
in amount, although only at a slow rate. In fact the use of the 
Sayings Bank is consistent with the utmost selfishness, it is a pro- 
vision for self, to be appropriated and consumed at the sole will 
and convenience of the depositor. 

Ordinary life assurance on the other hand is an investment put 
beyond the control of the assurer for the benefit of others, and to a 
good life is a manifest present loss of thirty percent, of the capital, 
which proportion is charged for management expenses, unless 
an extra premium is paid to enable the assurer to share in the 
amount which the directors may be able to spare out of the 
loading, or to realize out of their investments and to appropriate 
as profits. Nor has there ever been in regard to life assurance 
the complete confidence as to the payment of claims which is 
feltwhen theGovernment gives itself as the security. Whilst, there- 
fore, the selfishness of men contributes to the success of Savings 
Banks, that same feeling hinders the progress of Life Assurance. 

That it .is the duty of a man to do everything in his power 
in order to provide for wife and family, even the most selfishly 
extravagant will in theory admit ; that life assurance enables a 
man of moderate means to make an efficient provision is demon- 
strated in practice ; but the difference between the verbal ac- 
knowledgment and the performance of a duty is fearfully illus- 
trated by the large amount of pauperism which continually 

mlts from sheer carelessness and self-indulgence. 

Men need to be educated to the duty of Life Assurance, and 
the Government plan has failed hitherto because Mr. Gladstone 
in his Bill took no care to provide for propagandism. If he had 
provided an investment fund of 50,000/., the interest of which 
should be used to send lecturers and tracts through the land in 
order to familiarize the scheme, first to the post-office servants, and 
then to the public; and if in the appointment of Post-office 
officials, the ability and the will to do life assurance business 
had been one of the qualifications sought for, and the post-office 
emolument had been eked out by a commission of ten per cent, 
on first year's premiums, with a smaller commission for the col- 
lection of renewal premiums, we venture to think that the result 
would have been very different. 

So far as immediate annuities are concerned it is quite true 
that shaky assurance offices will give from seven and a half to 
ten per cent, more than the Government, because they are 
hungry for money, but this very fact ought to put prudent people 
on their guard ; and in the hands of a good agent, who is also a 
Government official, would be made to work in favour of the 
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Government scheme. And the ordinary life tables of the Go- 
vernment do not dilSer materially from those of other offices, so 
that the chances are entirely in favour of the Government scheme 
if that scheme was properly worked. 

It is, however, quite another question whether it is advisable 
that the Government should assume to do general life assurance 
business, and whether if it be advisable they should go into it 
gradually as a competing company, or should buy up the existing 
life companies as they have already done with the telegraph 
companies. If the present life companies were bought up at 
once, the premium income would soon be increased to ten millions 
sterling per annum, whilst the expenses of management being 
nearly all saved, there would be some two or three millions per 
annum to be devoted to the reduction of taxation ; whilst the 
perfect security afforded by the Government would entirely pre- 
vent the lapsing of policies ; and instead of a large proportion of 
policies being surrendered as at present for the return of a small 
portion of the premiums paid, persons in necessitous circum- 
stances would sell their policies in the market, and life policies 
would pass from hand to hand as securities for the surrender value, 
which would always be equal to that given by the best offices. 

The Government being in possession of the accumulated pre- 
miums, which would soon be of very large amount, must either 
use them to buy up the national debt, or lend them, as the com- 
panies now do, upon real or personal property ; and in the latter 
case a large amount of extra profit would accrue, to be also de- 
voted to the reduction of taxation. If the Government, without 
buying up the companies, simply took powers to transact life 
assurances without any other limit than their own prudence as 
to the sum which they should take on a single life, the result 
would be, as in the case of the Savings Banks, that all except 
the veiy largest and most secure of existing institutions would 
soon cease to do business, and the Government would have the 
field to itself In the latter case, no questions of compensation 
for vested interests would arise, unless the Government saw fit^ 
for its own piurposes^ to arrange for the transfer of some par- 
ticular office, or offices^ in order to utiliae the .staff* of such offices 
for exteJItioa purposes. If the Central Executive were to un- 
dertake life assuianee, the questicm whether or not to include 
fire insurance would follow as a matter of eourae ; but there aue 
resmns hefe, as in the question of sideness assurance, which seem 
to indicate that the local authorities would be moio fitted than the 
owtral Government for the management of such a businesa In 
every town, and in almost every village, a staff of firemeoi, with 
supeiintendents, has to be kept; in large towns they are 
quently municipal employds, the corporation or other governing 
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body repaying itself either by an aanoal contribution from eadi 
fire olBoe, according to its local income, or by charging for the 
services of the staff to the offices interested in case of a fire. 

The question of obtaining powers for the corporation to insure 
against fire was (we are informed) mooted a few years ago by 
Mr. Alderman Grave in the Manchester City Counril. The cor- 
poration does now supply gas and water to the inhabitants, and 
grants annuities, and issues debenture bonds on the security of 
the rates, using the money for the establishment and extension 
of these wor^ ; it also keeps up a very efficient staff of men 
and engines for the duty of extinguishing fires, its municipa 1 
action would therefore probably be quickened if the neglect of 
any fire was entirely at its own risk. A corporation could, how- 
ever, only become a fire insurance office either as a competitor 
with existing establishments, or by going to Parliament for a 
monopoly. On the Erst supposition, it would either be obliged 
to buy off the existing offices from the locality, or to fight them 
for business, with the risk of unremnnerative premiums, and 
the destruction of the present good understanding as to the 
extinction of fires. And it is not very likely that Parliament 
would grant a monopoly to a municij^ corporation for an olgeiA 
which is not strictly local, and which, if extended to other bodies, 
m^ht end in the desfiruotion of existing fire offices, and the ncm- 
insurance of property outside municipal boundaries. 

To life assurance by municipal 0 (»parati(Mis these objections do 
not apply. If they obtained me necessary parliamentary powers 
they might issue polici^ on the security of their local rates, and 
use the accumulated premiums for their improvements, whirii 
under good management would to a considerable d^ee be paid 
for out of profita Every town councillor would be speciaUy 
interested in the success of the scheme, and all agency commis- 
uons and procuration fees might in a short time be abolished. 
There would be no ritare capitid to pay interest upon, no di- 
rectors’ fees, no extension agents no travellii^ expenses, no ad- 
vertising throughout the kingdom, no feasting of agents, and 
no seoret'Service money for amalgamationa The oorpon^oas 
would simply compete with existing life oompuues; and the 
oompfete knowledge of the managers and their responribility to 
the ratepayers, and the thorough pnblioity of aoommt^ togeusar 
with the fact that the profita would go to improve the borough 
and to lessen local taxation, would go far towards securing sueoess. 

The 'bill introduced into Parliament last sesskni by Mr. Stephen 
Cave, M.P. for Sfaoreham, proposed to oblige aE life companies to 
file annually with tim Board of Trade fiill accounts, acoocding to 
eertain forms of schedules attached, and whidx schedules aie well 
calculated to exhibit the true state of a company. The balanoo- 
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sheets at present issued by many companies are evidently got up 
with an intention to conceal the true state of affairs — the excuse 
in reply to objections' being, that rival companies would take 
unfair advantage and mal^ unfair use of a proper statement. 
If all companies alike are obliged to publish in ,the same form, 
this plea, foolish as it is, will be done away with. 

Mr. Cavers bill requires also the publication of each actuarial 
report^ and enforces such a report every tenth year where the 
deed of settlement of any society does not provide for it. And 
most important of all, the bill enforces the registration of every 
amalgamation deed, with e^ery sum paid or to be paid on account 
thereof fully set forth, whether the payment be made in cash or 
in securities. 

If such a Bill had become law twenty years ago, the news- 
papers would have given us an annual return, showing the com- 

S arative position of each company, and the agents, no longer 
eceived themselves, would not have been induced to try to 
deceive others, even by 80 per cent, of the first premiums. And 
no man in his senses will ever believe that if the heavy sums paid 
to negociators bad had to be published in detail, they would ever 
have been paid at all. Mr. Cave has done the public a great ser- 
vice by the introduction and discussion of his Bill; he has devoted 
much attention to the subject, and deserves great honour, but the 
nation would have been still more his debtor if, when overtaken 
by illness, he had arranged with the Government — as we believe 
he might have done — to adopt and pass the measure during the 
last session. However, it is useless to waste time in vain regrets ; 
and it will be one of the consolations even to shareholders and 
policy-holders in the Albert, that their wreck will cause the removal 
of the sunken rocks upon which many a bark has foundered. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt, in order to cure the evils of Friendly Societies, 
urges the appointment of a Royal Commission — a course which 
seems to us to be entirely beside the mark. A Royal Commis- 
sion is useful where information is required upon an intricate 
subject ; but we know already all which a Royal Commission 
could tell us about Friendly Societies. We know how they are con- 
structed what sure their defects, and how, in consequence of such 
defects, *hey are always being established, and always dying and 
leaving old members to the parish, after having paid in sufficient 
sums to provide, under proper management, for old age and in- 
firmity. 

What is requisite is a law to oblige Friendly Societies to 
jpdopt proper rates of premium, to confine their management 
expenses to a proper proportion of receipts, and power to the 
registry to enforce this law, and also to enforce full returns 
according to schedules to be attached to the Act of Parliament. 
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So in regard to Life Assurance Companies ; people talk of a 
Government audit as the desirable reme4y. know a 

company now to which the Treasury can send its accountant any 
day, and yet it is currently believed that the company in question 
is no better than it should be. If ordinary auditors did their duty 
companies would be kept much more nearly right ; but an audit 
over sherry and sandwiches, where the auditors feel bound to 
take the word of the manager for the goodness of the securities, 
and have no power to disallow illegal expenditure, is simply the 
work of a boy who has learned to do compound addition. 

When an excise was charged on printed calico<^ the excise- 
man was the Government auditor ; and it was not unusual to 
ply him with wine, so that he could scarcely count the number 
of pieces which he stamped, and occasionally to use the stamp 
for him whilst he was convivially engaged. 

But whether the central or local governments do or do not 
take up assurance business, one thing is certain to come out of 
the disastrous and disgraceful failure of the Albert ; the public will 
insist upon the speedy passage of some such Bill as that intro- 
duced by Mr. Stephen Cave, will insist also upon the most com- 
plete publicity of accounts, so that they may judge for themselves 
which are sound and which unsound companies. We hope the 
public will also insist that in proprietary companies the spend- 
ing of the nett premium revenue for other purposes than the 
discharge of policies shall be treated as a misdemeanour, punish- 
able at law. If these things be insisted upon, it is about all we 
can expect the law to do ; the public must do all else which is 
necessary for itself. If, as seems to be the growing feeling, we 
are to seek out, with a view to punish the men whose past pro- 
ceedings have brought about the present deplorable state of 
affairs in life assurance, then a far better mode than a Royal 
Commission would be a Committee of the House of Lords, who 
could summon all the parties to the various Amalgamation pay- 
ments and Friendly Society frauds, examine them on oath, and 
so expose every man of them, and, if necessary for the public wel- 
fare, direct also the prosecution of such of them as most deserved 
it We should by such means achieve every desirable result, the 
complete exposure of the various methods of fraud and their per- 
petrators, the punishment of such as it is advisable to make an 
example of, and a legal provision which will render such nefa- 
rious proceedings iimossible for the future.' 

One company, The British Imperial,’' has already started, 
which binds itself, by its articles of association, to invest in 
Government securities a sufficient portion of every premium to" 
meet the average claims, and to enable them at all times to pay 
the proper surrender value of a policy. If this company secures 
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business enough to carry it over its nonage — that is, if by the 
time its share capital is spent^ it has achieved such a ppsitiou as 
to be able to pay its working expenses out of the necessary load- 
ing which is added to premiums — it will present to the assurer 
perfect security, and will, we believe, be the parent of a new and 
reformed list of life oflScea Another young company, The Com- 
mercial Union, is, we understand, also bound by its deed to in- 
vest (but not necessarily in Government securities) its nett life 
premiums, so that to spend these funds for other purposes than 
for the discharge of policies would be a breach of trust and 
punishable at law. We heartily wish these companies success, 
not that we^ care for the prosperity of any particular office or 
offices, but because we do care to have life assurance made 
doubly sure, so that it may become universal. 

Since the preceding part of this article was put into type, 
another scene in the great assurance tragedy has commenced : 
the European, comprising thirty-five offices in one, has been 
transferred from the parental care of its directors and their 
stalwart manager, who were fast hugging it to death, to the more 
severe grip of the lawyers, who will no doubt very much shorten 
the process, but with the same substantial result. 

The petitions for winding-up are twofold ; the first from a 
victimized shareholder, who within six months is said to have 
borrowed money to pay for three thousand shares, upon which 
he hoped to make 15 per cent, but upon which, before the re- 
cent of a single dividend, he received a call-notice for five 
shillings a share, and which call immediately reduced the 
market value of shares with ten shillings paid and one-and- 
sixpence bonus added, from four-and-sixpence each to a discount 
•of four-and-sixpence, or nett sixpence each for shares with fif- 
teen shillings paid, and one-and-sixpence bonus addition. 

The annual meeting of the European was held at the end of 
May, and the usual glowing report was issued : the society had 
achieved during the past year a larger amount of new business 
than ever ; a very la^e proportion of the old policies had fallen 
in, which made the life claims heavy, but the society was rapidly 
achievilg the portion of a youi^ company with immense 
revenue, arising firom lives wbi^ were neatly all in their prime. 
Such were the paeans sung by the directocs and echoed by the 
meeting.' True, there was some Uttle denuneiatioa of traitors 
within and without the camp, and the chairman was completely 
overcome with emotion, which the meeting accounted for by a 
' recent bereavement ; but there was no other indication of the 
imminent crash, and the agents met the manager at the Crystal 
Palace to a most magnificent entertainment, and returned home 
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very merry. Even when within two months the calhnote was 
delivered^nccompanied by a circular to the effect that the best 
friends of the company had remarked that the paid-up capital 
was small in proportion to the large and increasing busiuesG^ 
the shareholders met in various places^ and were told that the 
object of the call was to meet the requirements of Mr. Cave's 
Bill, and to enable the company to look well in the return of 
realized assets, and that it was simply a farther investment oi 
money at 5 per cent. ; even then resolutions of confidence and 
of willingness to meet the call were passed almost unani- 
mously. 

It appears, however, that a petition was really filed before 
the annual meeting, but not advertised, and that the petitioner 
was bought off; and it is probable that No. 1 petition now ar- 
ranged for hearing, not having been advertised, was also intended 
to make the company pay for the folly of a speculative share- 
holder. But petition No. 2 is by a director, who tells us that 
so far from the call-money being an additional investment at 5 per 
cent., there is not more than 10,000Z. remaining out of about 
50,000Z. received upon that call, and that there are outstanding 
claims admitted but not paid to the extent of 120,0002. ; that 
there was a balance of expenditure over receipts on last year (a 
fact which quite escaped those who listened to the reading of the 
balance sheet), and that after six months' earnest effort on his part, 
no real attempt at economy bad b^en made. We believe that the 
life liabilities of the European exceed nine millions sterling, and 
the guarantee liabilities two and a half millions sterling ; and 
that the nett ^sets will not be more than half a million, exclusive 
of calls upon the shareholders. The manager declares that the 
company is perfectly solvent and. has funds to meet the current 
claims, but we have no hope whatever that he will on cross- 
examination satisfy the Vice-Chancellor in that respect. 

We have heard on very good authority of agreements entered 
into for the sake of present cash, which if contracted by a private 
individual would at once issue in an inquiry de Iwnatico^ or a 
certificate of two medical men consigning the subject promptly 
to Bethlehem HospitaL It looks like treachery for a director who 
has sat for years at a board, and who from the outside seems to 
have coincided in all its arrangements, suddenly to pull down and 
wreck the house ; but the consciences of men diffar in quality, and 
it is well for society that some are occasionally found who cannot go 
£dl l^agths in rascality^ and who^ .when urged tdo come out and 
expose their fellows. And it is ^ite possibly as the petitioning 
director affirms^that he has resisted and proposed and protested for 
a series of years in vain, until having lost all heart and all hope, 
he has resolved to save his remaining reputation by any means. 
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For^ thou^d policy-holders who have struggled and saved and 
handed their premiums into what they believed safe hoping, are 
thus suddenly stranded ; the dependents of forty thousand per- ^ 
SMis are wrecked, with the certain loss of more or less of their 
effects : annuitants to the extent of 18,000?. per annum have to 
wait the result of legal pre^ure upon twelve hundred share- 
holders, many of whom are more surely ruined than themselves, 
before they can learn whether or not their means of living be 
entirely gone ; and all this in order to feed negociators who will 
tell us that all their transactions are "quite consistent with honour," 
and directors who are all " very respectable men for we assert 
without fear of contradiction, that if the money paid for amalga- 
mations had remained in the European, and the manager and 
directors had been satisfied with moderate payment, the office 
would not only have been permanent, but wealthy. In the fall 
of the Albert and the European, sixty different offices have gone to 
wreck, there have been sixty lots of promoters, sixty preliminary 
expenses* accounts, sixtv sets of officials, fifty-eight purchases of 
business balances, with all their negociators, solicitors, counsel, com- 
pensations, and choked-off protesters! What a mountain of 
wealth has thus been dissipated. These various offices must have 
handled 12,000,000?., and their remaining assets are almost nil. 
Evidently there can be no security for the future, except either 
in a law to make it misdemeanour to dispose of nett premiums, 
or the carrying on of assurance by public authorities, who, how- 
ever changeable as to. their personnel, will remain publicly respon- 
sible and without fear of insolvency. 


Art. VIII. — Compulsory Education. 

1. The Education of th^ Peojjle, By the Rev. Canon Kobris. 

London. Macmillan. 1869. 

2. mtppoH sur VHat aciuel de Vineeignement Special et de 
V emeignement Primaire en Belgique, en AUemagne, et 
en Smisee. Par J. M. Baudouxn. Paris : Imprimerie Im- 
pdfiale. 1866. 

fJ^HE admitted ignorance of the working classes at home, and the 
A weighty evidence of the superior intelligence and morality 
lound amongst the corresponding class in Switzerland arfd 
Gern)any, seem to establish at least a primd fade case in favour 
of compulsory education. Its opponents, nevertheless, are often 
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contented with laying little more than that what suits one 
country does not necessarily suit another. The objection is not 
without pFausibility, and many instances might be given of its 
proper application. Yet surely the general utility of a principle 
may sometimes be augured from its success in a single commu- 
nity. Political economists do not doubt that the principle of 
free trade, which has enriched England, would produce similar 
results abroad. Jurists do not question that religious toleration, 
so beneficent in France and Germany, would promote happiness 
and harmony in Spain and Sweden. Foreign statesmen, struck 
with the usefulness of the English police-force, have found no 
reason to regret their imitation of it. A cheap letter post, first 
carried out amongst ourselves, has been eagerly transferred 
across the Channel. So has our mode of cheap telegraphy. It 
does not seem to have .occurred to foreign politicians that 
plans for controlling criminals and for conveying letters and 
telegrams, which succeeded in an island, would probably fail on 
a continent. Without, however, being accused of pressing the 
argument too far, we may at least contend that the time has 
come, when the enemies to the introduction into England of 
German education, ought to be prepared with distinct and in- 
telligible reasons for their opinions. 

Canon Norris has accordingly come forward ia defence of the . 
Conservative view. Whilst warmly approving of indirect com- 
pulsion, he thinks that any direct method is liable to three decisive 
objections. 1. A revolution would be created in the manage- 
ment of schools ; in other words, the authority of the Anglican 
clergy would be impaired. 2. Parents would be exposed to great 
hardship. 3. The people would not submit. He further insists, 
in answer to those who rely on foreign experience, thait in those 
countries in which compulsion has been applied, no effect has 
thereby been produced on the advance of education. Its pro- 
gress, he believes, would have been precisely the same under 
voluntary regulation. 

As many people who consider direct coercion ^^un-English*’ look 
with complacency on indirect methods, it is important to observe at 
the outset, that in principle these two modes of procedure are the 
same. The man obliged to do a thing, and the man who unless 
he does it is deprived of some of the privileges of freedom, are 
equally living under force. The payer of income tax has quite 
as much liberty as one not allowed to have the necessaries of 
life till he has satisfied the collector. 

You tftke my house, when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain mv house*, you take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby 1 five.” 
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No new prindple is invoked by the advocates of direct interfe- 
rence. They can appeal to numberless precedents in our legisla- 
tion ; to such, for instance, as relate to sanitary arrangements. The 
best example, perhaps, is afforded by the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act. It is not, however, on any flaw in the principle relied on 
by his opponents that Canon Norris takes his stand. 

That the clergy should view with distrust an innovation which 
tends to limit their own power is in no way surprising. Like 
other closely connected bodies of men, they are not without an 
esprit de carps. Moreover, they may appeal with truth to much 
valuable work done by them in educating the poor. They have 
during the last thirty years, in many parts of the country, been 
lavish, not only of personal labour and superintendence, but of 
what many of them could ill spare — ^pecuniary contribution. 
When their influence is far less than at present, the example set 
by them to the laity, in making exertions to enlighten the 
ignorant, will still be remembered to their credit 

If, however, the question be, not what are the services and 
deserts of the clergy, but how education may be rendered popu- 
lar, the “ revolution ” which Mr. Norris anticipates has nothing 
in its nature so veiy appalling. The poor do not always like to 
be patronised. Now, the education given by the clergy some- 
times seems to the poor to be tainted with an air of patronage. 
Then, a large proportion of the working class happen to hold 
opinions which do not And any echo in the theology professed by 
the Anglican clergy. It is possible, therefore, that Government 
schools — ^not subject, as at present, to the authority of the parson 
— may be regarded with favour by the labouring class. But the 
clergy need not be inconsolable. The denominational schools 
would still hold their ground as far as they were supported by 
public opinion. If they fell in the general estimation, and con- 
sequently, as Mr. Norris anticipates, failed to gather adequate 
subscriptions, this Would be because their inferiority to the new 
schools, maintained by rating, had become manifest In this 
case the old schools would gradually give way to the new ; but 
when the reasons were understood, even clergymen would be 
foui4 would look on the change with approval. 

^e hardship to parents is forcibly depicted by Owon 
Norris 

‘‘They are returned in my political friend’s statistics as ‘idle,’ 
being ‘ neither at school nor at work.’ But what is the fact P They 
are as indispensable to the home-life of that cottage as if they were 
earning three or four shillings a week. One is going errands— most 
n^ssary errands ; with the father’s meals, to the apothecary, three 
miles off, to the village shop. Another collects half the fuel they use, 
or acorns for the pig, or manure for the garden. A third, and all in 
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their turn, ‘ mind the house,’ ‘mind the fire,* ‘mind the baby,* while 
the mother is out. We must think twice or thrice before we roughly 
try to apply compulsory attendance to such a home as that. To re- 
quire those parents to give up their children’s services, would be 
simply tantamount to requiring them to keep a servant girl, at a cost 
of two shillings and sixpence a week, [out of an income of twelve 
shillings a week.’* 

But in this passage Mr. Norris suggests the strongest possible 
argurqent in favour of direct compulsion. It is precisely because 
children are so indispensable to the home life of their parents — 
because they are so useful, one in going errands, with the father’s 
meals, or to the apothecary or village shop ; another collecting 
fuel, or acorns for the pig, or manure for the garden ; in short, 
doing the work of a servant-girl engaged at two shillings and 
sixpence per week, that in thousands of families they can never 
be got at by any indirect method. 

With Mr. Norris, we should deeply regret the loss of comfort 
to the parents. But it is the duty of a statesman to regard the 
evils not on one side only, but on both sides of a question. What 
is the consequence to themselves and to society if these children 
are left to mind the house or the hre, or gather acorns for tho 
pig, or manure for the garden? This view will, we trust, be 
considered by Mr. Norris in his next publication. 

Again, is it true “ that such a law would be practically inope- 
rative Though, as the reverend canon tells us, “ Legislation is 
useless unless the popular conscience go with it,” that popular 
conscience is against us must not too easily be taken as proved. 
A large part of the working population is notoriously in favour 
of compulsion. They know full well that their wh^e class is 
pulled down and degraded by the ignorance of the larger portion, 
and that till this portion is leavened by education, the whole, for 
all social and political purposes, must remain unduly weak. 
The subject was frequently broached at the general election; 
cften with the decided approbation of the audience, and rarely, 
as far as we know, with any indications of their dissent That 
individuals would feel themselves aggrieved by the new law may 
be granted. Individuals, nay, thousands of families, are aggrieved 
by the Compulsory Vaccination Act ^ from 

inoperative ; its usefulness is widely acknowledged amongst those 
best qualified to form an opinion. 

Not the least arduous rart of Mr. Norris’s undertaking is his 
contention, that though education in countries using compulsion 
is satisfacto^, the results tinder a free system would have been 
the same. Let, however, this pregnant fact be steadily kept in 
view ; not only that wherever coercion is applied, education is 
good and morality high ; but that wherever coercion is not 
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applied, education is deficient and morality comparatively low. 
what is the. natural inference ! 

The efficiency of a medicine can trever, it is true, be positively 
certain. If you tell a doctor who boasts of a cure, that in your 
opinion his patient would have done equally well without his 
assistance, he cannot confute you by absolute proof. Yet, if 
he could show- that a number of sufferers for whom he had 
prescribed had recovered, while an equal number, under the 
same conditions, having refused his treatment, had died, a 
strong presumption would have been created in favour df his 
remedy. 

Just such is the case of the Compulsory principle. Govern- 
ments resorting to it can boast of an intelligent and well con- 
ducted population. So enviable a state of things might possi- 
bly, as Mr. Norris urges, have come about under a voluntary 
system. And if the matter had stopped there, the. evidence 
would have been incomplete. When, however, you find, not 
only that in these countries an agent has existed capable of 

f roducing the effect, but that in places from which that agent 
as been excluded no such effect has been attained, as strong a 
chain of reasoning is presented, as in a world in which we have 
to act on probabilities, can often be expected. 

This view is strengthened by two cl priori considerations. 
(1.) That foreign statesmen, who may be supposed to know some- 
thing of their own affairs, would not have gratuitously intro- 
duced a stringent law. In their opinion, at any rate, a coercive 
measure was not likely to be a “ dead letter." 

(2.) Then it is a matter well ascertained, that the opinion of a 
nation is largely modified by its laws. Were the statute for- 
bidding murder to be suddenly repealed, few men would be 
deterred from their ordinary pursuits till they had provided 
themselves with arms. But whether the same security would 

5 revail, had no law against murder ever been enacted, is a very 
ifferent question. In this respect nations are like individuals. 
A man can seldom govern himself whose youth has not been 
controlled by others. We rejoice then to hear that the law in 
Germany affecting parents is so seldom put in force. But we 
musMcrave leave to think that the wisdom of adopting such a 
measure has not, therefore, been in any way disproved. 

Though differing on many points from Mr. Norris, we readily 
admit *that bis paper has rendered good service to the cause 
of education. A careful argument, whether on the right side 
or on the wrong, always advances truth. When distrust and 
prejudice are floating vaguely in the public mind, thev are far 
more fatal than when collected and expressed in a clear and 
tangible form. Their strength, tf they have strOngthi no doubt 
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beqomes more impressive. But also their weakness, if they have 
weakness, is more easily brought to light. 

We have pleasure in finding that Mr. Norris is eager to extend 
indirect coercion to agricultural districts. 

“Of course,” he says, “it is more difficult to enforce such a law 
over scattered farms than in workshops or factories. But I see no 
reasonable objection to a law requiring that no boys or girls under 
fourteen years should be hired for farm service of any kind unless they 
could produce certificates signed by a teacher and countersigned by a 
gov#nment school inspector, that they had passed an examination in 
the fourth standard of the revised code.” 

Canon Melville (who is in favour of direct compulsion) writes 
to the same effect 

“It is scarcely less true that, for certain field processes, juvenile 
labour is the best. On the other hand, any one acquainted with our 
rural districts must know that for no class are the elevating effects of 
Education more needed . . . There is no reason why tliis part- 

time system should not be extended to agricultural as well as manu- 
facturing pursuits — why, in fact, it should not be made the condition 
of all employment whatever, and forbidding out-door employment to 
any child under eight ; enforcing alternations of work and school on 
all employed between eight and thirteen. Of course agriculture is 
more fitful than manufacture, but not so much as to make school- 
teaching impossible.”* 

We may here advert to a sophism lately propounded to the 
country by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley. If education is 
popular, they said, compulsion is unnecessary; if unpopular, 
compulsion will not be tolerated. The fallacy appeared to find 
acceptance with the audiences to whom it was addressed. They 
failed to see that though education were popular, isolated districts 
might still remain, which, fostering ignorance and her train, 
would be a nuisance to the community ; or that if, on the other 
hand, education were unpopular, the odium need not be so great as 
to incite resistance. Laws intensely annoying to large numbers 
of the population, have often been passed and worked, without 
producing insurrection or disturbance. 

Those whose scruples as to compulsion have not been met in 
these ^ages, we would refer to the interesting report on German 
education, sent in by Monsieur Baudouin to the French Govern-^ 
ment, and to an article by the present writer in the Forf- 
nightVy Review.^ But, in truth, the time for discussing principles 
is past. The important question is hot^ most quicklv to give 
education to every child in the kingdoni. While legislators are, 


e ** Popular Education.” By the Bev. David Melville, M.A. Eivingtons. 
t ** Compulsory Primary Education.” ForiniyMly BevieWf May, 1868. 
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in a desultory manner, making up their minds, irreparable mis- 
chief that might be averted, is daily being done to hundreds of 
thousands of human beings. 

We would submit that the Factory and Workshop Acts should 
be extended in such a manner that no child can be employed 
either in the town or the country without a certificate attesting 
a certain amount of education, and a guarantee that till the age 
of fourteen, education shall continue. And that children may 
not be kept from school, to remain as servants at hoc^ a 
measure should be passed requiring parents who are not ecfflca- 
ting their children, to send them to school for a portion of the 
year, between the ages of five and fourteen* 

Moreover, these means should be adopted, not as cautious poli- 
ticians have recommended, ten or twenty years hence, when the 
public has become more enlightened, but tiow, whilst its igno- 
rance is gross, and its need of stringent remedies the more press- 
ing. When a house is on fire, and water at hand, it is well to 
extinguish the fire with all possible speed; not wait till the 
lethargic inmates are convinced that water would be useful. 

This generation cannot, indeed, expect to get rid, at a blow, of 
the bitter legacy inherited from the past. But it is for them to 
say how far they will be instrumental in handing it on to the 
future. As far as we are aware, no more effectual method lies 
within their reach, than making the education of the poor, which 
is now a matter of accident, a matter of certainty. 

Dudley CAMPSELib 




Aet. IX. — Prostitution ; its Sanitary Superintrn- 

OKNCE BY THE StATE : AN EXTRACT PROM THE ElETBNTH 

Eeport op the Medical Oppicer op the Privy 
Council. 

I N tke concluding paragraph of the artide on Prostitution in 
relation to the National Health, published in our last 
number, vre pledged ourselves'to prove that the plan of dealing 
vrith the' diseases incident to prostitution, nowvigoioudj pressed 
(m the legislatare, viz. that of extmtding the CSontagious Diseases 
Acts to the civil population, “wiU both agnail v fail to accomplish 
the object in view, and will itself entail evils far greater than 
those it is intended to.remedy, and that there is a plan open to 
no such objection, in hwmony with the free wirit of ik^iltdi in< 
stitutions, which if practised will .be snooesAral, and winch it is 
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our intention fully to explain in a succeeding number of this 
Review.*' We hope to redeem our pledge next January. Mean- 
while we congratulate all workers in the cause of English freedom 
on the fact, that in his Eleventh Beport, just issued, the eminent 
and very able Medical Officer of the Privy Council has declared 
himself oi)posed to the extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
to the civil population. Mr. Simon has published his reasons for 
taking the decisive attitude he has assumed, and as his official 
position gives additional importance to his arguments, which 
however are quite sufficiently weighty of themselves, we deem it 
our duty, at this critical period in the agitation of the unspeak- 
ably important subject in question, to my his arguments before 
our readers in his own vigorous, clear, and convincing language. 
The section of his Report devoted to this topic Mr. Simon 
entitles — 

‘‘ Question op State Interfebence to Provide for the 
Disinfection op Prostitutes.'’ His treatment of the question 
we give im, extewso as follows : — 

The inquiry of the department into the prevalence of vene- 
real diseases among the civil population, was intended to contri- 
bute some of the elements necessary forjudging a question which 
of late has been much agitated before the public : the question, 
whether it is expedient to ha/ve in this cowntry a systematic 
sanitary snperintendence of prostitutes. During the last few 
years, under the provisions of special Acts of Parliament — the 
so called 'Contagious Diseases Acts’ of 1864 and 1866, a system 
of this sort has been administered on a small scale by the War 
Office and Admiralty, at certain military and naval stations ; and 
recently, while these departments have been proposing to extend 
their own operations with respect to the two public services which 
they direct, the more general question has been raised by the 
advocacy of a voluntary association formed for the purpose of 
promoting the extension of the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866, to 
the civil population of the United Kingdom. 

" There are here two questions which I think cannot be too 
strictly distinguished: the question concerning the army and 
navy, and the question concerning the civil population. It has 
not been any part of my duty to advise on the former of these 
questions ; ana I now only advert to it for the sake of greater 
clearness in proceeding to discuss the other. It seems to me that 
prostitution and its attendant disease^ in their relation to the 
army and navy, are, in two different points of view, matter of 
public concern and responsibility ; first, because the military and 
naval services at their respective stations are essential determin- 
ing causes of prostitution, and the State, which for its own pur- 
poses keeps those masses of male population unmarried, cannot 

o o S 
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claim to be indifferent to the result ; and secondly, because the 
specific diseases which arise in that mode of life occasion so enor- 
mous a quantity of temporary disablement in the two services as 
to be of pecuniaiy importance to the entire tax-paying commu- 
nity. These I apprehend are the grounds on which rests all that 
has yet been done by the Legislature with reference to venereal 
diseases : grounds which are in the utmost degree exceptional as 
regards the nature of the case : and to argue from such a case to 
the case of the civil population would manifestly be a confusion 
of judgment. Of the venereal diseases of the civil population, 
English sanitary law has not hitherto taken any special cogni- 
zance ; and whether this neutral state of the law ought or ought 
not to be abandoned is a separate question, of far more intricacy 
than seems to be generally imagined, and which on all accounts 
certainly deserves most careful consideration. 

“ In proceeding to discuss this question, I may conveniently 
first refer to the programme of the association which I have 
mentioned — the ‘Association for promoting the Extension of 
the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866, to the Civil Population of the 
United Kingdom.’ The Association contends ‘ that sufferers under 
any kind of [venereal] contagious disease are dangerous members of 
society, and should, so long as they are in this state, be prevented 
from communicating it to others; . . • that common prostitutes 
should be subject to a compulsory medical examination, and to 
compulsory detention in hospital as often as they are found dis- 
eased, and as long as they continue so ; . . . that, for the recep- 
tion of prostitutes suffering from venereal disease, hospital 
accommodation should be provided in all towns where such 
persons congregate.’* To give a notion of the quantity of hospital 
accommodation which would be requisite to satisfy this pro- 
gramme, I may observe, for instance, that London is conjectured 
to have some 18,000 women whose living is gained by prostitu- 
tion ;t and that, according to one* of the secretaries of the society, 
on any given number of prostitutes, always about one-third may 
be assumed to be diseased.^: If, instead of insisting on these 
colossal estimates, we take only half their total result, the 
plan wo^ld require for London alone the creation and maintenance 
of new hbspital accommodation nearly equal to that which is now 
given by the twelve general hospitals of London for all bodily 
diseases pyt together; accommodation, namely, for SOOO patients. 
The charge of maintaining (independently of the cost of con- 
structing) such lazarets as the above would probably be at least 


* Eeport of Association, sections 2, 32, 33. 
t Appendix of Assoc. Beport, p. 22. 

Mr. Curgenven, on the Contagious Diseases Act of 1866, p. 7. 
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100,000i. per annum : and their construction would probably 
represent a first cost little short of half a million of money : besides 
all which there would be the considerable annual charges for 
police arrangements and medical inspections. This for London 
alone! And the requirements of other large towns would 
probably be of like proportions. 

Demands like the above are evidently not likely to be met 
by . voluntary contributions. The result, if to be got at all, can 
only be got under action of law ; and any such law, whether 
empowering the central govenlment to defray expenses out of 
proceeds of general taxation, or empowering municipalities to 
assign local funds for the purpose, is of course in relation to 
minorities, compulsory. Now it is quite certain that, rightly or 
wrongly, the proposed appropriation of money would, in the 
eyes of very large numbers of persons, be to the last degree 
odious and immoral. Inmost municipal constituencies there are 
swarms of persons who already find it no easy matter to satisfy 
the collectors of rates and taxes ; they would see the prostitute 
kept in hospital at their expense for weeks or months, not neces- 
sarily from the exigencies of severe illness of her own, but 
essentially that she might be made clean for hire, lest any of her 
users should catch disease from her ; they would remember in 
contrast, that for themselves wonderfully little is done by autho- 
rity to protect them against adulterations of food, or against 
false weights or measures ; and they might regard it as a strange 
caprice of law which should oblige them to contribute to the 
cost of giving an artificial security to their neighbour's looseness 
of life. It seems to me very important to measure beforehand 
the degree in which such arguments would be valid, or rather to 
consider on what principles (if any) the proposed intervention of 
law is to be justified*. 

I suppose it may be assumed that public policy is very de- 
cidedly in favour of marriage as against promiscuous fornication ; 
that the latter, however powerless may be laws to prevent it, is 
at least an, order of things which no State would willingly foster ; 
that whereas it has some inherent inconveniences, among which 
is the liability to specific contagious maladies, such drawbacks 
from its attractions are not in tWr kind a matter for general 
social regret ; that venereal diseases are, in principle, infections 
which a man contracts at his own option, and against which he 
cannot in any degree claim to be protected by notion of others — 
the less so of course as his option is exercised in modes of life 
contrary to the common good ; that thus, primd fade the true 
policy of Government is to regard the prevention of venereal 
diseases as matter of excludvely private concern. Caveat emptor 
And though it must be admitted that to some extent the con- 
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sequences of promiscuous fornication spread beyond the persons 
of the original performers ; the infections of the brothel being 
oftentimes carried into simultaneous or subsequent wedlock, and 
in some cases fixing their obscene brand even on the offspring of 
such marriages ; this horrid fact is only one of many which might 
be cited, where innocent wives and children participate more or 
less severely in consequences which husbands and fathers have 
earned. To be wife or child of a drunkard or a gambler involves 
evils against which the State does not affect to give security ; 
and primd facie, the dependent interest must be equally unpro- 
tected by the State against harms which that other sort of 
looseness may bring on it. 

** I am very far from thinking that the above are the sole con- 
siderations to which regard must be had in deciding such ques- 
tions as the present But they seem to me to define a position 
which ought not to be abandoned, except under strong compul- 
sion of circumstances, and with reasonable prospects of success. 
Evidently, if venereal diseases were now the same gigantic scourge 
and terror which they were some 350 years ago, when they in- 
spired Fracastoro^s poem, and if curative medicine had continued 
as powerless against them as then ; if we saw them still ragiitg 
as great intractable epidemics, impeding national movements, 
and forcibly occupying the mind of society with all sorts of laza- 
rous presentations ; the reasons for legislative action, provided 
such action could be effectual, might be stronger than the 
reasons for neutrality, and considerations as to the personal 
aetiology of the disease might perforce have to be subordinated to 
the urgency of a public danger. 

*‘The cardinal questions, then, are two : — First, does the detri- 
ment which venereal infections cause to the public health reach 
those limits at which principles generally preferable ought to be 
exceptionally abandoned by the State? Secondly, would the 
good which can be got through State interference in this matter 
be enough to reasonably compensate for the cost at which it 
would have to be attained ? I must confess that I cannot with 
any approach to confidence answer either of these questions 
afiumatVely. As regards the first of them, I have not the least 
disposition to deny that venereal affections constitute a real and 
great evil for the community ; though I susp^t that very exag- 
gerated o{)inions are current as to their diffusion and malignity ; 
but since the resources of curative medicine against them are 
constantly becoming stronger and stronger, it seems probable 
that the worst of them will year by year Income less and less 
important (as endangering life or limn) in cases where infection 
may obtain. It may dso m anticipated that the greatly improved 
knowledge^ which late years have given to the medical profession 
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with regard to the venereal coatagia will spread, and not very 
slowly spread, through the minds of the general public, and will 
soon very much reduce the number of those sad cases where in- 
fected men give syphilis to their wives and offspring. On the 
other hand, as regards our power of preventing venereal diseases 
by such a siiperintendence of prostitution as Ls proposed, it is 
certain that no appreciable good would be got except with much 
oxgimization, and at very large cost of money ; and there are 
strong reasons for believing that the gain so purchased would, on 
analysis^ be found to belong very predominantly to those kinds 
of venereal diseases in which the community has little or no 
permanent interest. « • 

First, as regards the actual quantity of venereal disease cur- 
rent in this country, and the importance of such disease to the 
public health, it is to be remembered that under the head of 
‘ venereal diseases’ are included three chief sorts of disease, and 
of course in each sort many different degrees of severity. The 
three sorts to which I refer, and which in any given person are 
not incompatible with one another, are gonorrhoea, pseudo- 
syphilis, and true syphilis. OoTwrrhoea is never even temporarily 
of much importance to women, nor ever, unless very exceptionally, 
of much permanent importance even to men ; but yet thus tar 
it is not a quite unimportant infection, that in men it is often 
extremely inconvenient, indeed sometimes involves for a time 
painful and even disabling complications, and cannot absolutely 
be said never to leave permanent local damage behind it. 
Paeudo-Syphilis, or so called ^simple chancre,’ is a form of ulcer 
which may be of considerable local destructiveness, and is often 
attended by inguinal buboes, but leads to no specific ulterior 
consequences. True Syphilis^ arising as ‘ hard chancre,’ or in 
other less characteristic primarv affections, involves an outbreak 
or successive outbreaks of so called ‘ secondary symptoms which 
though almost invariably amenable to medical treatment as they 
arise, and probably in an immense majority of cases not of more 
than transient importance to the person attacked, are yet not 
infrequently a more or less troublesome relapsing illness, and 
sometime^ even in spite of treatment, a long subsequent danger 
to life ; and this true syphilis is of permanent interest to society, 
partly because of the cases (though comparatively veiy few) in 
whicn it is intractable in the i^rson of the original sufferer, but 
still more because of the indefinite duration of time for which he 
or she may at intervals be capable of infecting others, and be- 
cause the issue of syphilitic parents is apt to perish during utero- 
gestation, or to be bom more or less syphilitia In seeking to 
estimate, without exaggeration, the harm which society suffers 
from venereal disease^ and ^e good which prevwtive measures 
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may possibly effect, it is of course essential to observe the dis- 
tinctions between the above-described three sorts of diseases : 
above all not to use the word * venereal' as if it were synonymous 
with ' syphilitic and it is also essential that whatever purports to 
be statistical evidence on the subject should be evidence on a 
sufficiently large and impartial scale. The report of the 
‘Association for Promoting the Extension of the Contagious 
Diseases Act to the Civil Population' gives some statistics which 
might lead to an impression that in London from one-fifth to 
one-third of the sick poor are suffering from ‘a contagious 
disease of the gravest character, which is constantly transmitted 
from parent to offspring;’ but the contents of Mr. Wagstaffe’s 
report* satisfy me that no sufficient grounds for any such 
impression exist ; rendering it, I think, highly probable that, 
of the sick poor who at any given moment are receiving 
medical relief under the Poor Law and at dispensaries and general 
hospitals in London, only about 7 per cent, have venereal disease 
of one kind or another, and that only in about half this propor- 
tion the form of disease is true syphilis. Again, a piece of the 
experience of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, as 
quoted in the report of the Association, may seem to suggest that 
‘ about one-fifth^ of the sick children of the poor are sick with im- 
mediate consequences of inherited syphilis ; but on inquiry I find 
that, of 118,590 children of the poor treated during the last ten 
years for all sorts of diseases at the Ormond Street Hospital, the 
proportion recorded to have been syphilitic has been only per 
100. Thus, in both cases the quantity of evil appears to be 
many times less than advocates of legislative interference may 
imagine; and it must be remembered that London probably 
illustrates the utmost dimensions which the evil can attain in 
this country.t 

* Printed in the Appendix to Mr. Simon’s Eeport. T^e regret that we 
have not space in which to reproduce it here. 

t Mr. Simon’s opinion that “ the quantity of evil appears to be many times 
less than^^e advocates of legislative interference may imagine,” does not seem 
to be fah% justified by the evidence to which he refers. The paragraph 
in which he expresses this opinion has been criticised in the Lancet for Sep- 
tember 18 th as follows : — ^This paragraph ” contains a larger series of proposi- 
tions than it, will be possible to deal with satisfactorily in the limits of a single 
article ; but still we must ^endeavour to state briefly some of our cardinal ob-* 
ections to them. 

” In the first place, is it true that ‘gonorrhoea is never even temporarily of 
much importance to women P’ Is it not occasionally the primary cause of 
some internal inflammations that produce permanent barrenness ; and of others 
that may terminate in pelvic celhuitis, leading to severe and lingering ilbess, 
and even to death P In men, is it * very exceptional ’ that gonorrhoea should 
produce stricture P and is it very exceptional that stricture should cause renal 
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Then, as regards the preventability of venereal diseases, even 
the abstract question (abstract I mean from considerations of 
cost) is by no means an easy one. Especially we are in want of 
exact discriminative information as to the good which other 
countries have got from their sanitary superintendence of prosti- 
tution. I believe it to be the fact that, even under strict systems 
of police, prostitutes Si very large proportions escape the intended 
suj)ervision ; and that in their evasive traffic so large a dissemi- 
nation of venereal disease may be kept up as to leave in net 
result very little appandnt success to be boasted of. Let it be 
assumed, however, that in any place where circumstances are 
favourable, ' venereal diseases’ in mass may be greatly reduced 
under such a system ; but there remains as an unfortunate acci- 
dent of the case, that this reduction might least of all affect those 
sorts of disease in which society is incomparably most interested ; 
and in the absence of exact records on this point, expectations 


disease and death? The experience of any London hospital would surely 
answer these questions in an unmistakeable manner, and would prove that Mr. 
Simon has understated the gravity of this one form of disease. ‘Pseudo- 
syphilis’ we are content to surrender to him ; but as regards true syphilis we 
think he has erred in the same way as with gonorrhoea, and we do not see that 
the Ileport to which he alludes affords even the materials for a judgment upon 
the question. Mr. Wagstaffe has made observations at, and obtained out- 
patient returns from, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, and the 
Iloyal Eree Hospitals, and from the Western General, Einsbury, Eorringdon, 
Surrey, and Stanhope-street Dispensaries; and in-patient returns from St. 
George’s, the London, the Bxiyal Eree, the Eemale and Male Lock Hospitals, 
and from the Lambeth and St. Pancras Workhouse Infirmaries. He states 
that ‘ only those cases have been entered as venereal where the disease for 
the relief of which the applicant presented himself was due directly or indi- 
rectly to some form of veneretd affection; and no entry has been made of those 
who at some previous time in their lives have had one or other kind of such 
disease.’ 

It is quite evident that such an inquiry as this, made with any resemblance 
to the ordiimry way of investigating the cases of out-patients, would altogether 
fail of arriving at the truth. It would omit from consideration the whole of 
the remote effects of syphilis, the gummose tumours of the brain, liver, and 
other organs, and the many cases of svphilitic cachexia in which all manner of 
symptoms continue unrelieved until they are treated by anti-syphilitic reme- 
dies. The quality of the statistics may also be shown by their differences. 
Thus, in the ophthalmic department at St. Thoiqas’s, the iwphilitic out-patients 
amount to ten per cent, of the whole number ; at St. Gorge’s only to four 
per cent. Putting percentages on one side, and not allowing the amount of 
venereal disease in London to be disregarded as trifling because it is concealed 
by a vast amount of comparatively trivial cases of other forms of illness, we 
find that Mr. Wagstaffe’s tables absolutely show three hundred and forty-fine 
oases of acquired syphilis among the out-patients of four London hospitals in 
the course of a single week — (the quota of the Royal Eree was contributed in 
four days only), or seventeen thousand nine hundred and forty cases in the year. 
If we allow tnat the other seven hospitals, and all the special hospitals, and 
the dispensaries and parish doctors, treat t\ipce as large an aggregate, we shall 
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ought, I think, to be very moderate. For the various local states 
which most habitually spread the infection of true syphilis are 
apt to be in themadves such slight and painless affections as 
almost or entirely to escape the patient’s notice ; and indeed in 
women primary syphilitic ulcers, and other local states capable 
of infecting with syphilis, not only very often pass unnoticed by 
the patient herself, but have often been overlooked in examina- 
tions made expressly for their discovery. And with reference to 
proposals that particular inspections of women should take pllme 
on the information of men whom they h|tve infected, insuperable 
difficulties are created in the case of true syphilis by the very 
long incubation-time of the primary infection : an interval 
generally of at least three weeks, and capable apparently of 
extending to six weeks or more ; during which time the inoculated 
part presents absolutely no sign of infection ; and at the end of 
which time the infected man may (for obvious reasons) be in 
utter ambiguity as to his infectress. 

at once arrive at a total of nearly fifty-four thousand patients, each with ac- 
quired syphilis, treated by charity, in the course of the year, and each one of 
them liable of course to infect many others. We think this alone is a suffi- 
ciently strong case on which to rest legislation. 

“ We doubt very much, however, whether this number, large as it is, at all 
adequately represents the magnitude of the evil. The people who go to hos- 
pitals for relief belong largely to classes in which the ties of morality sit some- 
what loosely, and in which there is probably less resort to hired prostitutes 
than among those a little higher in the social scale. Prostitutes are much re- 
sorted to by clerks and shopmen, and they, when diseased, are more likely to 
go and pay shillings to a druggist than to make application to an hospital. 
They are none the less likely or less liable to diffuse syphilis in society ; and, 
on account of the deterioration of race that it may involve, their disease be- 
comes of public importance. 

“ With regard to women, it has recently been reported by Dr. Ellis, surgeon 
to the St. Pancras Workhouse Infirmary, that they, when they become diseased 
in brothels, and are too sore to carry on their business, remain as servants at 
the same house, or in some other house belonging to the same proprietor, and 
do not seek hospital relief unless they am * very bad inde^.^ The circum- 
stanee that an infecting sore, ip either sex, is neither very painful nor attend^ 
by much depression, serves to prevent many persons from seeking aid at all; 
and we do not think that Mr. Wagstaffe’s researches throw the smallest light 
upon tl^ question at issue. 

"Finally, ^ must take exception to the statement that London * illustrates 
the lamest dimenskms of the evil,* We believe there are country towns 
m whimi syphilis is actually more prevalent than in London, and in yhioh, 
from certain social conditions, it is ev^ more lUbk* to spreaA 

“The prevalence and the severity of mhilis have little bearing upon Mr. 
bimon s main argument, to which, mthougn it oonoems social science rather 
we puj^ose to call the attention of our readers at an early 
^nod. At pr^ent we can only prote^ against any endeavour, espemaliy on 
the part of so high an authority as Mr, Simon, either to underrate the severity 
01 venereM disease, or to hide its prevalenoe by oontrasting it with the thou- 
SSpteS* “Indents that make up the roll of the out-patients at o’lr 
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When the question of preventing venereal diseases is con- 
sidered as one of administration and finance, some of the above 
facts become important diflSculties. It is proposed that the 
organization should take equal cognizance of all sorts of venereal 
disease ; indeed this, if the organization were in existence, would 
seem practically inevitable ; partly because of uncertainties and 
precariousness of diagnosis ; partly because cases, taken in the 
order of their permanent interest to society, would very often be 
in inverse order to that which the relative urgency of personal 
sufferings would dictate* And thus,* so far as the extinction of 
true syphilis is to be deemed the essential object of tlie system, 
the organization would in two ways tend to be disproportionately 
expensive : on the one hand, because expending a very large 
share of its strength on diseases of no permanent importance to 
society, and, on the other hand, in such measure as oases of true 
syphilis would escape the intentions of the system. — Further, when 
the administrative question is considered, not as national and 
one, but as distributed among many local authorities, a new sort 
of difficulty presents itself. Whatever good can be got from a 
sanitary superintendence of prostitution, if worked with uniform 
strictness through the entire country, the good will not only of 
course diminish, but will diminish at an immensely increasing rate 
of diminution, in proportion as the system is not universal and 
uniformly strict ; so that a local expenditure which would give re- 
munerative results, if other places were acting on the same system, 
ii^ht easily, in the contrary case, appear comparatively unproduc- 
tiva This has been a chief point in the case of those who have 
pressed for an extension of the present venereal dise^es law ; and 
the Association’s report has for one of its chief texts, ^ Free 
communication between localities, fatal to success of Act in 
limited districts.’ , 

The broad result in my mind from the various above-stated 
considerations is that at present I very decidedly refrain from 
recommending any change in that neutral position which English 
law has hitherto ^Id in regard of the venereal diseases of the 
civil population. So fax as my present knowledge enables me to 
judge, 1 believe that any departore from that position could do 
little but embarrass and disappoint. 

** That under a well planned national system, ob%atozy in its 
local operation, and stnngently directed from the centre^ with an 
enormous establishment of lock hospitals, with prostitution uni- 
versally submitted to strict methodic^ .supervision police, and 
with very frequently recurring minute surgical examination of 
the persons of prostitutes, a great reduction might be made in 
the present prevalence of venereal diseases among the civil popu- 
ktion j and that as part of such reduction (thouj^ probably in 
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comparison but a small part) there would be a diminution in the 
prevalence of true syphilis ; these are propositions which I do 
not dispute ; but their very important converse has to be re- 
membered, that, in proportion as the above conditions cannot be 
attained, the hope of results becomes chimerical. The conditions, 
I need hardly observe, *are such as therq can be no reasonable 
present expectation of seeing realized in this country; and I 
must add that, in the present state of my knowledge, I could not 
advocate any such legislation as would even approximately fulfil 
them. Not only do I doubt whether the evil can in any reason- 
able sense be said to call for the repugnant and very costly 
measures of prevention which alone could pretend to be of effect 
against it, but also I feel bound to press for something like pro- 
portion in the treatment of such matters. And recognising how 
incomplete is hitherto our sanitary system, and particularly how 
little pressure is yet put on local authorities in matters of far 
more general importance to life ; recognising, for instance, that 
it is almost entirely a question of private charity whether fever 
hospitals exist in a town, and that such hospitals are most insuf- 
ficiently provided : I cannot but think that during this state of 
things compulsory legislation in the present matter would be a 
disproportion not to be justified. 

‘*On the other hand I have to observe that the somewhat 
uncertain amount of good which very strict compulsory legisla- 
tion might produce would less and less admit of being realized, 
in proportion as the provisions of law were non-compiilsory ; and 
a law, giving to local authorities or populations any considerable 
scope for option in the present matter would quite unquestionably 
be futile. Every one knows how valueless such legislation has 
been in the greater part of the hitherto province of sanitary law, 
even as regards objects of foremost^ necessity to the public health ; 
so valueless, that in all chief respects compulsory legislation has 
already had to be substituted for it; and the light of those 
experiences may be applied, mutatia mutandis, to the present 
extremely difficult and delicate subject matter. There probably 
would be detailed discussions, often indefinitely prolonged, and 
resulting in inharmonious conclusions, in innumerable vestries 
and town-councils and wardmotes ; discussions which, if not to 
bear fruit, ought in the interests of decency to be deprecated ; 
but of action capable of giving success, there certainly would be 
little or nothing. It is true that under permissive law there have 
been exceptional instances of local exertion for other sanitary 

n oses ; but even solitary instances of such exertion could not 
e present matter be anticipated ; for here the peculiar dis- 
couragement would exist, that no town could be sure of satis- 
factory results from its own superintendence of prostitutibn, unless 
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other towns in communication with it were acting upon the 
same system. 

In a particular proposal which I think it my duty to men- 
tion, permissive legislation, of a sort which would almost entirely 
rest on a system of voluntary contributions, has been contem- 
plated ; and this proposal was received last year with some favour 
by the committee of the House of Lords which had the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act under consideration.^ The proposal, viewed 
in relation to its professed aim, is of course open in the very 
utmost degree to the objections which I have just stated generally 
against permissive legislation; indeed, I can scarcely conceive 
that, if enacted, it would in any single case be of good effect ; 
and there is a different point of view in which I would venture 
to submit that its admissibility (as well as that of any permissive 
legislation) requires to be most cautiously considered. For it 
seems to me that the proposed legislation, powerless though it 
would be for any sanitary result, would in principle be the thin 
end of a wedge ; that the question of its acceptance or rejection 
is, as precedent, of fundamental importance ; that, between per- 
missive general legislation to-day and compulsory general legisla- 
tion to-morrow, there would stand but the question of expense. In 
courses called tentative it is so easy to drift into positions which 
become pledges, that I venture to press this consideration. Whe- 
ther the venereal diseases of the civil population are henceforth to 
be deemed matter of public concern, whether the civil fomicant 
may reasonably look to constituted authorities to protect him in 
his commerce with prostitutes, is the principle which I conceive 
to be at stake. And I would repeat my opinion, that if that 
principle is affirmed, the responsibilities implied in it cannot be 
adequately met without stringent compulsory general legislation. 

Whether particular municipalities wishing to exercise within 
their respective jurisdictions special powers in relation to venereal 
diseases might properly be let acquire such powers by purely 
local Acts of Parliament, is, I think, a somewhat different ques- 
tion ; and possibly such special Acts (provided they contained 
proper obligatory provisions) might, in certain cases, be conceded 
^kilhout any sacrifice of the real principles which are at stake. 
Every such case would then have to be judged on its own merits. 

* “ I describe the financial basis of this proposal as * almost entirely’ volun- 
tary contribution. The proposal, as I understand it, is that* Government should 
be authorized to confer the requisite pohce powers for sanitary superintendence 
of prostitution on any local authority shown to have at command (as by 
voluntai^ contribi^tion) the proper hospital accommodation for such purposes. 
And the proposal seems to assume that, if lock hospitals were established by 
voluntary contribution, the local authority could provide (presumably from 
proceeds of rates) for the cost of the medical inspections and police arrange- 
ments.” 
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Bat as regards any general legislation, vrhether compulsory or 
permissive, in regard to the venereal diseases of the civil com- 
manity, my conclusion is very decided that at present I cannot 
recommend any such legislation. 

Finally, there are some inddental considerations to which I 
beg leave briefly to advert. 

“Among arguments put forward to recommend a general 
superintendence of prostitution, there is one which seems to have 
gained for the proposal a considerable quantity of non-medical, 
particularly clerical, support. The report of the Association, 
namely, alleges ‘that a collateral but not unimportant result 
which inevitably follows the establishment of preventive measures 
is the improvement in the moral and social condition of the 
women ;* and a memorial which was last year addressed to the 
then Lord President of the Council, by the President of the 
Royal College of Physicians and othen^ supported the view 
‘ that, of the unfortunate women who are subjected to these re- 
strictive and sauitaiy measures, a comparatively large proportion 
have been reclaimeii’ I believe it to be unquestionable that 
such women as have hitherto come under medical inspection have 
generally been influenced b^ it to become cleanlier in their per- 
sons, and that the brothels inspected by police are less apt than 
they. were to be scenes of riotous disorder ; changes on which no 
doubt the users of those persons and places may congratulate 
themselves ; but which cannot without extreme abuse of terms 
be described as of any moral significance. On the other hand, 
the last clause of the statement cminot fail to seem morally im- 
portant to any one who Mcepts it without reserve. I fear, how- 
ever, that such hopes as it at first mght would seem to justify, as 
to possible moral results of a government superintendence of 
prostitution, would on any large scale show themselves essentially 
delusive ; not perhaps as regards individual reclamations to be 
effected, even from brothels, by pure and kindly human contact, 
but as regards the statistics of prostitution, broadly and practically 
considered. For I apprehend that the concubinage-market, like 
other markets, tends to be fed according to demand ; and that, 
if prostitution is really to be diminished, the principles of those 
who would diminish it must be preventive. Of the man^ roots 
of the evil some are practically immutable, but others will un- 
doubtedly vary with the gmieral moral sentiments of the time. 
Always, of course, there are certain large quantities of mere brute 
passion, forcmg at any price to have their way ; mid always, in 
our present social state, there are large unintelligent masses of 
human life with little sense of right and wrongs and much of 
aMect poverty ready to sell itself for food, and even mmre of un- 
educated frivolous temperament. - But if these be regar^pd as in 
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my present sense * fixed’ elements (though indeed all of them 
are happily susceptible of reduction) a comparatively very variable 
force is represented in the influence of public opinion. That 
parents of the educated classes regard with immeasurably different 
degrees of interest the chastity of their daughters, on the one 
hand, and the continence of their sons, or future sons-in-law, on 
the other, is a fact which probably has its basis in a doctrine of 
supposed general consequences ; but knowledge which is supplied 
in studying the venereal diseases of the civil population — a 
knowledge of the mischief and misery which a young man’s 
transient incontinence may be preparing for bis whole future 
domestic life, certainly gives room for consideration whether these 
ingredients of the one case ought not to be more popularly 
understood. The only state of things which can be regarded as 
essentially antagonistic to prostitution is the system of early 
marriages : which, in this respect, commends itself equally on 
moral and physical grounds ; for, in proportion as it is accepted, 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes ceases to excuse itself by 
circumstances, and the chances of venereal infection fall to the 
lowest level they can attain. 

Also, in conclusion, I would beg leave (though perhaps super- 
fluously) to protect parts of my above argument from misappre- 
hension. In the proposals which I have had to criticise, hospitals 
for diseased prostitutes have not come under discussion as chari- 
table institutions, but solely as elements in a machinery proposed 
to be constituted by law for giving an artificial security to pro- 
miscuous fornication. In the latter sense 1 may have seemed 
indifferent to their existence; but in the other sense, if this 
occasion permitted, I would willingly plead in their favour. For 
some thirty-five years of hospital-surgery in London have given 
me the amplest opportunities of knowing what physical miseries 
(as well as what worse mental states) attach to the career of 
prostitutes ; and in this point of view I cordially agree with those 
persons who deplore the extreme insufficiency of hospital accom- 
modation provided among us for prostitutes venereally diseased. 
The defect may not be for legal remedy, but not the less it is 
real, and I sincerely hope it may be dealt with by agencies appro- 
priate to its natura Such are not for me here to discuss. But 
considering how large a proportion of society has responsibilities 
of causation or connivance in that sphere of suffering and shame, 
and considering again what caim for compassion even those who 
are purest from such responsibilities may recognise in States of 
human life so* estranged and so bitterly punished, 1 should sup* 
pose that dictates of justioe on the one nde, and impulses of 
charity on the other, would respond, and not. parsimoniously, to 
any well considered appeal in tlie matter.” 
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Jhe Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chUfiy sfnp^lUd hy Messrs. 
Williams & Nobgate, Henriettorstreet, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt^ 270, 
Strand, 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

M r. BARING-GOULD’S work on “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief” is certainly a very pretentious one.^ 
The author has collected a great deal of interesting material, and treats 
it in a manner which, at first, may prove alarming to his more “ orthodox” 
readers. His undertaking is “ on purely positive grounds to determine 
the religious instincts of humanity.” Consequently, neither the exis- 
tence of a God, nor the truth of Revelation, is assumed. The truth of 
a historical Revelation, he says, can never be proved, but there is a 
Revelation in our own nature which is never antiquated — it is an Oracle 
at which inquiry may always be made, and from which answers more 
or less intelligible may always be had. “On this Revelation the 
Church of the Future must establish its claims to acceptance.” The 
religious instincts of mankind manifest themselves with an underlying 
similarity, in varying and, on a superficial view, contradictory pheno- 
mena ; but the science of comparative theology may be expected to yield 
as grand results in this field of observation, as the science of compara- 
tive physiology has in another. It has not as yet been largely studied, 
and in this country is almost unknown. Mr. Baring-Gould therefore 
deserves thanks for attempting its treatment in a systematic manner, 
whatever the value of his ultimate conclusions may prove. Iii endea- 
vouring to ascertain what the religious instincts of humanity are, and how 
they originate, the author commences his exposition with a description 
of the physical constitution of man, so far as is necessary in order to 
show that both mental and emotional or sentimental action consist 
in an expenditure of force in the individual, and are produced by im- 
pressions received from the environment in which he exists. Inasmuch 
as the constitution of man differs from that of the brute, the instincts 
of man differ from those of the other animals, and so do the instincts 
of different races of men vary from each other, and of men in successive 
periods of history and under dissimilar conditions. This variation is 
exemplified in the political instincts of humanity, and, in a paridlel way, 
in the development of various forms of religion. There may be con- 
ceivable u perfect, or if not a perfect,* a best possible form of politv, 
yet it may never have been reached, it may never have been capaUe 
of being reached, by any people up to the present time ; or even if 

I The Origin and Development of Bellgioiis Belief.” By S. Baring-Gonld, 
M^A., Author of **CurioiiB Myths of the Middle Ages,’* Ao. Ao. Part I. 
Heathenism and Mosaism. London : l^vingtons. 1869. 
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reached, or approximatively reached by some peoples, it may not have 
been possible for other peoples in different conditions to have reached 
it, and consequently it was not the best form of polity for them. It 
is necessary, however, if we would lay the foundation of political science, 
to observe all the forms under which the political instinct has mani- 
fested itself. In like manner, in order to a science of religion, all 
particular forms of religion must be noted, both the less perfect and the 
more perfect as they appear to the particular observer ; valuable results 
are obtainable even from morbid anatomy. Moreover, if, apart from the 
theory of a miraculous Revelation, which in this inquiry is excluded, 
or at least postponed, no religion which has hitherto existed has beeii 
free from error, neither has any been without some element of truth. 
None, even the lowest, can have been without some element of truth, 
for they have all originated in human instinct. 

*‘The history of religious experiments is exceedingly instructive, for it 
shows us, first, what are the religious instincts of humanity ; and secondly, 
failure through imperfect co-ordination of those instincts. A review of the 
religions of the world will show us of what nature that religion must be 
which alone will satisfy humanity— a religion in which those inherent tenden- 
cies of the mind ana soul which produced Fetishism, Anthropomorphism, 
Polytheism, Monotheism, Spiritualism, Idealism, Positivism, will find their 
co-ordinate expression ; a relimon in which all the sacred systems of humanity 
may meet, as in a Field of the Cloth of Gold, to adorn it with their piety, 
their mysticism, their mythology, their subtlety of thought, their splendour of 
ceremonial, their adaptaoility to progress, their elasticity of organization, and 
meeting, may exhaust their own resources. 

* By this to sicken their estates, that never 

They shall abound as formerly.* ” — ^p.64. 

This looks like a mere gross syncretism. And there is an absence 
throughout the book of a power of discrimination. The author shows 
well enough the origin of religious beliefs in the instincts of men even 
in very low conditions of life and culture. But he does not trace with 
any success the development of religious belief, in any proper sense of 
the term — namely, as the rising from a lower to a higher form of belief. 
He seems to us to have no insight into the distinction between the 
permanent and the transitory in the religious conceptions of humanity. 
He has at least given no clue towards that distinction in the present 
volume. We are promised the mot d^hnigme in the volume which is 
to succeed, wherein he purposes to show how Christianity, by its 
fundamental postulate — the Incarnation’^ — assumes to meet, and does 
meet, “ all ” the religious instincts of humanity. 

Bearing in mind the attempts which are made under cover of this 
most ambiguously treated word Incarnation,” to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, we read that sort of undertaking with very considerable distrust. 
We ought, however, in justice to Mr. Baring- Gould,, to select from 
the present volume one of the best bits, 

** We are as justified in concluding, from the presence of the instinct of 
prayer, that the personal Deity whom we address has a real existence, as the 
mfant is, when, feeling the passion of hunger, in concluding that it has h 
mother at whose breast it can find relief ; or as a little bird, when peeking 
[Vol XOIL No. CLXXXII.]-Nbw Sbbixs, Vol. XXXVI. No. II. P P 
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open its ehell, is justified in concluding tliat there is a world outside in which 
it can live and breathe and agitate its wings. Wc have absolutely no instance 
in the whole world of animated nature of an instinctive penchant^ without a 
corresponding object to which it tends to satisfy that penchant. The religious 
passion, the straining of the desire towards God, is a fact — as certain a fact 
as the sexual passion, the straining of the desire of man towards woman, to 
which, indeed, it bears a resemblance. And just as in the sexual passion a 
reciprocal action is desired with an intensity which can be satisned with 
nothing short of it, so in the religious passion the heart craves for a reciprocal 
action on the part of God, and sucm action it finds in the Sacraments. 
Prayer is the afferent fibre, and sacrament the efferent fibre of the religious 
system.” — ^p. 395. 

Unless he would submit himself to the discipline of a few years’ silence, 
the future of an author who can satisfy himself with baseless analo^es 
is hopeless as a thinker. The alternate leg of the above comparison 
has nothing to stand on. That the infant seeking the breast finds it ; 
that the chick, having chipped its shell, enters a world fitted for it ; 
that the desires of the m^e find satisfaction with the female, are 
admitted examples of the law that every true natural instinct is pro- 
vided with its complement. We find, as a fact of the commonest 
possible experience, not only that the efforts or appetencies exist, but 
also that they do meet their counterparts or satisfactions. But we 
have no similar proof that the effort of prayer, addressed to some 
superhuman Being, does ever in fact pass beyond the praying subject ; 
there is no clear evidence, which in a matter of such moment may 
fairly be required, that prayer so addressed has ever been answered, in 
the proper sense of the word ; still less is there to be said ibr the analogy 
of the “ efferent nerve.” There is not the least proof that emotional, 
or spiritual effects ensuing in the recipients of sacraments, are due to 
the operation of any supernal cause, or cannot l>e accounted for by 
physiologists on natural principles. Moreover, the author should have 
remembered that in his treatise ‘‘the existence of a God is not assumed;” 
but it is required to be assumed, or must be taken as proved, before there 
can be any centre for the “ afferent” and “ efferent” nerves of Prayer and 
Sacraments. No metaphor, it is true, runs on all four legs, but we think 
we could make Mr. Baring-Gould very sick of his similitude of the 
“afferent” and “efferent” nerves. We suppose the upshot of all Mr. 
Gould’s parade and sham inquiry will be to describe a Church of the 
Future which shall satisfy the instincts of humanity, whoseforms shall 
be not very unlike those of the Church of Borne, with a priesthood and 
Sacraments, with an Incarnation, and a due honour to the Virgin Mary 
as the female ideal, and a carnivorous euebarist to satisfy the cannibiu 
instinct which is so graphically described (pp. 402-411). 

Much more real! v to the purpose is a little book by Mr. 8. Leigh, ^ 
suggested apparently by some passages in Prof. M. Muller’s “ Chips 
from a German Workshop ;” it is a small contribution towards pqm- 
larizing a science in the fields of which such men as Kttenen and 
Muller are the effectual labourers. On the other hand, the “ Bomish 


* Beligion of the World” By H. Stone Leigh. London : TAfihher. 

im. 
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religion” will not surrender its claim to being the only true religion of 
humanity. A translation of an antiquated essay having for its object 
to make good that claim, with no addition to obsolete statements, will 
be sufficiently indicated by its very lengthy title.® 

The translator of Dr. Schenkers ‘^Sketch of the Character of 
Jesus’*^ observes in his preface, that the work has often, but wrongly, 
been classed with those of Strauss and Henan on the same subj^ ; 
and he says, “ A different spirit pervades Dr. Sohenkel’s work ; he 
believes in the imperishableiiess and glory of Christianity, and in the 
incomparableness of the person of the Saviour. He intends not to 
destroy, but to build up — not to oppose Christian faith, but to purify 
and renew it” — ^p. vi. It may certainly be said with truth of Strauss 
that his purpose, especially in his original work, was to destroy ; it 
was necessary to clear the ground ; the mass of superstition accumu- 
lated in the concrete Christianity was so great that it required the 
steadiest eye and an unflinching hand to cut into it to the quick ; but 
his mythical theory, although too indiscriminately applied and not 
intended as reconstructive, ought not to have been judged as other than 
conciliatory. It attempted to account to the Europe of to-day for 
the origin of the beliefs which it had inherited from former ages, but 
which were now felt to be incompatible with the knowledge of the 
present. Moreover, the theory of myth was tender of the reputation of 
the New Testament writers, much more so than the hypothesis which 
has largely replaced it, of tendency writing.” And as to Henan — ^how- 
ever inconsistent in certain respects his portraiture of Jesus may be 
with itself, however open he may be to some of the criticisms which 
have been freely lavished upon him, it can still less be said with fair- 
ness that his purpose was a destructive one. He found the image of 
the historical Jesus in fragments ; and he set himself to reconstruct 
it. A great deal is no doubt supplied by the artist, but that is neces- 
sary when the fragmentary material is defective. As history, 
therefore, the result is only hypothetical, but it is certainly not destruc- 
tive ; at least it can onl^ appear so to those who are sensible that in- 
complete as it may be, it is a more plausible hypothesis than that of 
the dogmatists. Henan’s work is commonly described as sentimental ; 
there may be said to be a certain piety about it, in the Latin sense of 
the word.* In speaking of his own undertaking, Henan points out 
that his object was not critical nor polemical, but historical (The 
Apostles, pp. 34, 35). Nevertheless we must not be too severe upon 

* Bri^ Exposition of the Oriein, Promss, and Marks of the Trae Heligion, 
firom the Creation of the World. His Eminence Cardinal Gerdil. T^s- 
lated from the Italian (seventh Homan edition), by Ed^nd WiUiam Mahony, 
Esq., Barr, and dedicated (by special permission)^ to His Grace the Most Hev. 
Henry Edward Manniog, Archbishop of Westn^ster. London : Longmans. 
1869. 

^ A Sketch of the Character of Jesus : a Biblical Essay.” By* Dr. Daniel 
Sdhenk^, Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg and Kircbenrath 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated nrom the tldrd German Edition. 
iMdoa : Longmans. 1869. 

* **'nie Apostles .** By Ernest Henan, Membre de 1* Instilut, Author of the Life 
of Jmf,’*&c. &C. Trauriatiri from the OrigindPienoh. London ; Trlibner. 1869. 
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an English translator, if in his anxiety to secure an unj^rejudiced 
reading for his author he goes somewhat out of his way to distinguish 
him from unpopular persons with whom, however, in many respects he 
has much in common. For Schenkel is entirely anti-supernaturalist, 
he approaches the life of Christ solely from its human side; and in one 
very important respect, relatively to the sources of the history, is 
much less conservative than M. Benan. The character which this 
sketch is intended to portray was determined, according to Dr. 
Schenkel, by the conception which Jesus entertained of his own 
Messianic mission. It thus lies entirely between the baptism and 
that which our author calls the glorification. It neither embraces 
the miraculous Incarnation, nor the corporeal Besurrection, as historic 
prodigies. Moreover, Dr. Schenkel neither considers Jesus to have 
been omniscient, nor of absolute moral perfection, nor to have risen 
at once to the high understanding of his own mission which he 
ultimately attained. In tracing this development of character, he 
follows the sifted and adjusted evidence of the first three gospels — for 
according to the fourth there is no growth or development in Jesus at 
all. There is no place in the Johanneaii narrative for inserting the 
history of the temptation in the wilderness, which in the other gospels is 
descriptive of a determining crisis in the life of Jesus. Nor after that 
crisis did he at once declare himself Messiah, or at once throw off Jewish 
conceptions of what the office of Messiah was to be. But in the fourth 
gospel he is acknowledged from the first to be Messiah, though the idea 
of Messiah is a spiritual one. It is interesting to remark in Dr. Schenkel, 
as a disciple of Schleiermacher’s, how entirely ho has broken loose 
from his master, on critical grounds, as to the authorship of the fourth 
gospel, while he clings to the spiritual conception of Messiah therein 
given, and imports it inconsistently, as it seems, with the accounts of 
the other gospels, into the self-consciousness of Jesus himself. This is 
perhaps necessary in order to give cohesion to Schenkel’s hypothesis, 
which could not admit that Jesus had deceived himself. It might very 
well be supposed that his disciples and the first Christian generations 
expected him to return shortly , bodily in the clouds, to judge the quick 
and dead, and to set up his kingdom — an expectation doomed to dis- 
appointment, but an expectation founded only on a misunderstanding 
of the words of the Master. And closely connected with such mis- 
understanding would be the belief gradually formed among the 
Christians of a corporeal resurrection and ascension. For such, accord- 
ing to Schenkel, there is not onl^ no sufficient evidence, "but a 
resurrection so limited would be inconsistent with that spiritiud 
Besurrection whereby ** he is exalted above earthly powers and the 
limitations of sense.” 

'*It is customary to regard the physical reanimation of the Crucified One 
as the essential point in the accounts of the resurrection, and to rest the faith 
in the power of the Gospel for overcoming the world upon this external fact. 
That Jesus came forth from the grave on the third day after his cruci^xion 
with the sam body that had hung upon the cross, that his ^dy could be felt 
by the hands of his disciples, that his organic functions went on as before, 
appears to many as an indispensable condition of the success of Christianity. 
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Only thus, it is thought, can be explained the sudden revival of the faith of 
the disciples, which by preceding events had been so much shaken. But this 
entirely overlooks the fact that uie women showed courage and devotion even 
before the resurrection of Jesus ; that the apostles, on the evening of the first 
day of the week after the crucifixion, before they had had an appearance of 
Christ were, according to the later tradition aesembled (Luke xxiv. 33^ in 
Jerusalem, and therefore neither scattered, nor wholly disheartened. To a 
faith resting upon the external fact of a bodily resurrection of Jesus, the 
Apostle Paul has denied all worth ; for he says, * Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him more thus. If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature : the old has passed awav, all has become 
new * (2 Cor. v. 16, 17). Jesus Christ the risen, the elorined, the exalted 
one, is as such the living one in his community, and thermore with his commu- 
nity until the ei^^ of the world (Matth. xxviii. 20).*' — ^p. 3L9. 

And in the spirit of Bunsen he adds, 

** The Christian communitv needs now, more than ever, a living Christ, who in 
death conquered death and became for time and eternity the ci'eator of imperish- 
able life in the history of nations and in the lives of individuals. The attempt 
has been renewed in the present time to bring again the Christian communities 
under the yoke of the letter, and into subjection to obsolete statutes. Hierarchs 
of the stamp of Caiaphas, and statesmen of the character of Pilate, still nail 
Jesus Christ to the pillar of the cross. To them Christianity is a shell and not a 
living germ — ^the church an institution of priests instead of a living communion. 
Christianity to them seems to be established for the enthralment, not for the 
deliverance, of the nations — a scourge of Divine wratli> not a gift of Divine 
grace. The kingdom of God, in its truth, freedom, and spirituality, is to them 
a creation of the phantasy, the Saviour a dogmatic idea, faith a formula of 
catechism by which to keep children, large and small, in order.” — p. 321. 

There are added in an appendix some critical and historical illustra- 
tions which are well worthy the attention of the English reader, 
particularly the discussion concerning the order of composition and 
authorship of the gospels, pp. 325-357. Schenkel concludes for the 
priority in date and superior authenticity of the second gospel, and against 
the apostolicity of the fourth. There are also some good observations 
on particular miracles with reference to the mythical hypothesis. 

We referred in a previous number to the leading part taken by Dr. 
Schenkel in the promotion of the German Protestant Association,^ 
and in our notice of the proceedings of the Association we described 
the wide basis on which it was originally projected, so that the 
main^iners and impugners of particular doctrines, as well as naturalists 
and supematuralists, might alike be embraced within it. For the 
purpose of a temporary or limited protest, as for instance against a 
papal encyclical, or the pretensions of a national clergy, persons of 
very different views, doctrinal and philosophical, might very well act 
together in the same Association. So, also, they might be compre- 

* Brenneude Pragen in dmr Kirebe der Gegenwart.*’ Dret Vortrage gebalten 
von Dr. Daniel Scbenkel, Gromb. Bad. Kircbenratb and Professor der Theolosie 
in Heidelberg. 1. Ueber Obristentbum andOultur. 2. Uebeiwdas Prinoip des 
Protestantismus. 3. Erkl&rong gwn das apostolisebe Sobreiben des Papstes, 
vom 18 September, 1868, and die Ult^amontanen Angriffe and Anmassangen. 
Wiesbaden. 1869. 
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bended in an old organization, particularly in a State Church wherein 
the privilege of membership partakes of the nature of a civil right. 
But in a voluntaiy society aiming at a reconstruction of existing 
churches, it would soon become necessary to speak definitely on sub- 
jects hitherto held of essential importance. Accordingly, as we have 
on a former occasion pointed out. Dr. Schenkel himself has been 
defining his opinions more and more, and we doubt not many of his 
friends have done the same, and in the same direction, with himself. 
Hence we shall look with the greatest interest for the report of the 
proceedings of the herein announced to meet at Berlin on the 5th 
and 6th of this month. The attitude now assumed towards the Yerem 
by the existing Protestant churches in refusing them the use of their 
buildings for the purpose of their meetings, seems to show that the 
recognised bodies are aware of the presence of a formidable antagonist, 
and that there is approaching a struggle within the bosom of German 
Christendom itself l^tween the naturalist and supernaturalist parties. 
Of the three Addresses here printed by Dr. Schenkel on “ Pressing 
Questions in the Church of the Present,” the third, concerning papal 
and ecclesiastical assumptions, does not raise any issue on which Pro- 
testants as such need be divided : the first turns on the impossibility 
of reconciling Christianity, as hitherto understood, with increasing 
science and civilization, and leads of necessity to the conclusion that 
miracle must disappear from the Christianity of the future. The second 
undertakes to liberate the conscience of Protestants from the bondage 
of the doctrines embraced by the reformers of the fifteenth century, 
those doctrines being only the result of a temporary application of 
the principles of Protestantism. These essential principles are two : 
1. The liberty of the individual or personal conscience, according to 
its best lights, unfettered by the decrees of a church as a super- 
naturally constituted and infallibly endowed teacher. 2. The freedom 
of the church or Christendom of the present from any supposed super- 
natural authority belonging to the decisions of the church of the past. 
It is intelligible at once that an Association putting forward such prin- 
ciples as the foregoing, would provoke the deadliest hostility both from 
the high Lutheran quasi-Roman party and also from the dry Luthero- 
EvaugeHcal party. However supposed by the patronage of govern- 
ment for the present, the artificial ecclesiastical and academical infiuence 
of those parties must before long die out, as that of similar parties 
similarly supported here must before long die out in England. Then 
the more important question arises, will such as are ready to give up the 
traditional supernatumisih and the traditional dogmatism declare them- 
selves members of the new Association F This is by no means to be 
expected,: and an unwillingness to do so is by no means to be taken 
* as tantamount to an adhesion to the old superstitions. One cause 
of such unwillin^ess may be found in a recoil from the peculiar 
subjective Christianity which the joiniD|^ the Association might be 
thougpht to imply. For we should be disposed to say that a laree 
imgCMity of those who have abandoned supernaturalism are equallif , 
lemoved from the mysticism which some leaders of the Verein have 
Inherited firom Schleiermacher : they have given up their faith in the 
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dogmatical Christ, but cannot with truth profess themselves in con- 
scious spiritual relation with a personal Saviour whose historical 
lineaments are still vague and unascertained. 

And some reason not unlike the foregoing must, we think, bo 
assigned for the feeble response made in England to the invitation of 
the Free Christian Union.”® Very many who have broken, or aro 
breaking, loose from dogmatism and supernaturalism, are unwilling to 
commit themselves to a new organization professing a Christianity 
founded on “ intuition.” Neither M. Coquerel’s sermon, nor Mr. 
Paul’s, on occasion of the first anniversary, presents anything par- 
ticularly w<»rthy of note ; but a practical suggestion has since been 
made by the committee of the Union well worthy of being fol- 
lowed up— namely, that the time has perhaps come when an attack 
may be made upon the practice of reciting Creeds in public worship 
with somo hope of success. It will be observed that this is a lay- 
man’s question. Every layman in church makes himself a party 
to the recital of the so-called Apostles’, or of the Nicene Creed. 
Does he well consider for himself the meaning of what he is say- 
ing ? Or if for himself he can apply the palliative of some mental 
reservation, does he reflect on the misleading influence which his 
example must have on those who are not so well informed as ho 
may be. The principle applied by St. Paul to the case of one 
having knowledge of the nothingness of idols, and therefore of the 
indifference in a certain sense of acts done in an idol’s temple, never- 
theless being bound not to sit at meat in such a temple lest the 
unlearned should misinterpret it, applies also here. This is not a 
question concerning abstruse points of theology, but whether the 
labourer and the artisan should be led to believe — not on the state- 
ment of a minister, who is a mere mouthpiece and retained — but on 
the independent authority of squires, lawyers, and gentlemen of all 
grades, that a person was once born supernaturally of a Virgin 
Mother ; that he came to life again after being dead and buried ; that 
he went away into heaven, wherever that may be ; that he is re- 
maining there till the last day — nobody knows for how long — and is 
to come back to judge all mankind in person. The verification of these 
things — some pretended to be facts, and others to be undoubtedly 
well-grounded expectations — is confessedly beyond the power of the 
unlearned. Is it fair to him that his enlightened neighbour should in- 
duce him to think that he, having means of examination, is convinced 
of their reality ? But perhaps the most astounding occasion of the 
recitation of a Creed, to which hundreds of thousands of persons who 
ought to know better make themselves parties, is when parents or 
sponsors present their children to be baptized according to the cere- 
monial of the Established Church. There is no occasion, aa far as we 

^ **Two Sermons preached at the First Anniversary of the Free Cliristian 
Union,*’ Ist June, 1869. By the Bev. Athanase Coquerel Fils, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Church of France ; and the Rev. C. Kegan Paul, M.A., Vicar of Star- 
minster Marshall, Dorset. Published by Bequest. London ; Willia^is and Nor- 
gate. 1869. 
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recollect, on wliioli a clergyman is called upon for an adhesion so 
express, direct, and tied to details as that of the sponsor of a child 
at baptism, when in reference to the Apostles’ Creed he answers, 
“ All this I steadfastly believe.” The theory no doubt is, that he is 
ansv/ering for the child ; but this rather makes the matter worse ; and 
when attention is fairly drawn to it an honest sponsor will be incapable 
of undertaking for children that they shall, as far as is possible, be 
taught to believe that which he does not believe himself ; nor will 
honest parents allow an undertaking to be entered into for their 
children, either by themselves or others, to believe as facts things 
which arc incredible to themselves. This opens of course into a still 
larger question, whether as a matter of public policy the formal 
recitation of such propositions as some of those contained in the 
Creeds, ought to be required by law or to form part of a worship main- 
tained by a vast endowment ; whether in special reference to the 
baptismal service of the Church of England, and the “ All this I 
steadfastly believe,” meaning the Apostles’ Creed, it is not a pro- 
cess of kidnapping children carried on upon a large scale with the 
aid of a national subsidy. Meanwhile, those whose attention has not 
as yet been specially drawn to this matter of the Apostles’ Creed 
will do vei-y well to read M. Coquerel’s History ,7 from which they 
will learn liow little pretension that formulary has to bo considered as 
the expression of the mind even of the primitive Church. 

We have already in a former Number noticed the Dutch edition 
of the Kev. D. P. Faure’s sermons.® We are exceedingly pleased 
that an edition has been published in English, of which a limited 
number only has been sent to England. There are, as will be 
readily understood, a number of persons at the Cape who speak and 
write the two languages, and in this way an important influence is 
being exercised upon English people in that colony by the modern 
theology which is so ably represented in the Netherlands. Mr. Faure 
was regularly educated for the ministry at Leyden, and competent, 
according to the custom in Holland, to take charge of any congrega- 
tion to wliich he might receive a call. He went to the Cape a few 
years since with the intention of there exercising his ministry. . The 
local synod, however, then recently alarmed with apprehensions of 
the introduction of neology” from the mother country, had enacted 
that all such candidates should pass the ordeal of an examination 
entitled Colloquium doctum — something as if a bishop in this country 
should insist upon his right of examining a clergyman coming for the 
first time into his diocese before admitting him to a charge. So thinking 
he might be caught in this net, Mr. Faure, without at first formally 
severing himself from the Dutch ^formed Church, gathered a voluntary 
congregation, assembling in a building called the Mutual Hall,” in 
Cape Town. There these discourses were delivered. Prom the sermon 
on Pentecost, now published for the first time, we* take an extract : — 


^ ^^Histoxre du Credo,” par Athanase Coquerel Fils. Paris : 1869. 

® ** Modem Theolc^y.” Sixteen Discourses held in the Mutual Hall, Capi 
Town. By the Bev« D. P. Faure. Cape Town ; ,1869. London : TrUbner and Co. 
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“ Materialism will not build it [the temple of the New Religion] : it will de- 
stroy all temples, old and new. Orthodoxy will not construct that new one : 
it is satisfied with the old, and thinks it quite good enough. Thither they all 
go of a Sunday : they are baptized with water ; there the Bible, which they 
call God’s infallible word, is read ; there wordy prayers are offered up ; there 
bread and wine are administered to cure the soul’s diseases — why then build 
a new one P Because all this is not religion I Jesus said, and we repeat, that 
religion is something far more living, far more inward than all this. Reli^on 
is loving God with Jl your heart, and all your soul, and all your understanding, 
and loVing your neighbour as yourself.” — pp. 230, 231. 

Naturally, however, it was not possible for Mr. Faure and his friends 
to remain in the provisional position first taken up. Laymen who 
had imbibed the modern views, even though disinclined to withdraw 
from the Dutch Reformed Church, did not find themselves able, with- 
out doing violence to their consciences, to answer the questions 
demanded when presenting a child for baptism. This is the very 
point which we have above commended to the attention of English 
laymen. It is the most immoral thing they can do to make themselves 
parties to statements of obsolete doctrines and beliefs in miraculous 
stories, with the excuse perhaps to themselves that they do so for the 
sake of the ‘ women and children.* They should seriously set themselves 
to find a means for the moral guidance of ‘the women and children’ un- 
jjoisoiicd by incredible miracle stories. Mr. Faure, however, has sim- 
plified his baptismal service, and simplified the service which would 
correspond with Confirmation in the English church. The address 
delivered by him® at the first admission of members to the new con- 
gregation embodies a very earnest appeal to the young people 
present before him, the essential part of the ceremony consisting^ of 
a simple affirmative answer by the candidates to the following 
question. “ Do you join yourselves to the Free Protestant Church, in 
oi’der thereby to express your conviction that true religion is nothing 
more, but also nothing less, than love to God and love to man, and 
tluit your earnest endeavour will be to manifest this religion in your 
lives ?** This Fi*ee Church is receiving accessions not only from 
among the members of the Dutch Reformed Church, but also from 
German settlers at the Cape, who are mostly Lutherans. 

In the meantime the liberal ministers of the regular Dutch church 
of the colony stand their ground with great success. Mr. Burgers, 
who not long since defeated some arbitrary proceedings of the Synod 
before the Privy Council, recently celebrated with great local eclat 
the tenth anniversary of his settlement in his parish.'® His text 
(Neh. ii. 20) has been well worn in service of the dogmatisms. 
He applied it to enforce practical ameliorations founded on true 
religious feeling— not on creed theologies. His parishioners pre- 


ve Leden dor Nieuwe Gemeente.” Tbespraak 
Mei, 1869, door D. P. Faure, Leeraar van de 
8tad. Eaapstad : Van de Saudt de VillierB. 1869. 
[anover, op den 253ten J anq, 1869, door T. F. 
St tiende jaarfeesb zijner aanvaarding van het 
Gbmeente. Eaapstad : Juta. 1869. 
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aented him on this occasion with a purse containing 130Z. Mean- 
while, the high Presbyterian party, against whom the decision 
of the Privy Council went in “ Murray v. Burgers,” upon the simple 
and intelligible principle that a voluntary religious association is 
bound to observe its own laws in dealing with its ministers or mem- 
bers, have taken their defeat so much in dudgeon, and are so 
alarmed at the certainty of a few ministers of modem views claiming 
their seats in the Synod under the protection of the Civil Courts, that 
they seem to prefer bringing their ecclesiastical machinery to a stand- 
still, and have adjourned the meeting of that assembly sine die. 

Mr. Stanley Leathes, in the “Boyle Lectures for 1868,”^^ endea- 
voured by a peculiar prophetic theory of his own to ‘ turn’ the difficul- 
ties which beset the usua argument from prophecy as an evidence of 
the truth of the Christian religion. He undertook to supersede the 
necessity of showing that a foresight of material particulars in the 
Crospel history was given to the Hebrew Prophets by showing that 
there was granted to them a far higher and more important insight 
into the Bivine nature of the Messiah. His undertaking in the 
Lectures for the present year is of a like kind. For his object is to 
prove that we have in the writings of St, Paul the delivery of a direct 
supernatural revelation made to himself concerning the Divine nature 
of Jesus, the power of his Resurrection, and his atoning work. It is 
evident that in this way. the essential parts of the Creeds would be 
arrived at by a much shorter path than by commencing in the hrst 
instance with an attempt to prove the details of the Gospel histories. 
There is a further reason for beginning with St. Paul, inasmuch as his 
acknowledged Epistles are anterior at least to all of the Gospels, if not 
to every other book of the New Testament. But the references he 
makes to the earthly life of Jesus are very few, his recital of the death, 
burial, and subsequent appearances of Jesus in 1 Cor. xv. is alto- 
gether insufficient as evidence of fact, still less sufficient to support 
any doctrinal inferences as to the person of Jesus. It is as a channel of 
a direct revelation, or, as Mr. Leathes calls it, as a witness to Christ, 
that he is valuable to the Christian dogma. Nevertheless, he is himself 
an historical person, and must be so if he is to convey a revelation from 
God to men. Prophecies in the old sense of prediction may very well 
be of anonymous or unascertained authorship — their truth and divine 
power would be adequately tested by the event. But in the case of the 
revea1m*of supramundane facts, the pretensions of the revealer must be 
guaranteed to us by something more than his own assertion. We are 
thus forced to examine, not only statements of the person himself, but 
other evidences of his commission. He may be thoroughly veracious, 
thoroughly convinced of the significance of his own impressions : — ^but 
he may be mistaken. There is no sufficient evidence to show that this 


u u Witness of St. Paul to Christ. Being The Bojle Lectures fbir 1869, 
witii an Appendix on the Credibility of the Acts hi reply to the recent Strictures 
of Dr, Davidson.*’ By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, 
King^s College, London, and Preacher Asststant, St. James’s, Ftcoadilly. London : 
Rivingtons. 1869. 
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was not, on subjects connected with his supposed immediate revelations, 
the very case of St. Paul. He himself seems to have turned away from 
the subject of external evidences or confirmations with some distaste. 
We do not read in St. Paul himself of handkerchiefs or aprons brought 
from his body’* for the curing of the sick. When he is compelled to 
glory he glories honourably and straightforwardly concerning things 
which touched his human infirmities, and which things were a seal to 
otliers of his sincerity. He glories, also, of his revelations, which could 
only be a seal of his mission to himself. But when elsewhere he speaks 
of tlie signs of an Apostle being seen among the Corinthians, to what do 
they amount ? — to nothing like the prodigies we read of in the Acts — 
to nothing beyond phenomena which have often been recorded as 
attending religious revivals. He speaks of these as emerging in his 
congregations in the same way that they emerged in the congregations 
of other Apostles. He does not become personally responsible to us, 
as it were, for the account of any single miracle whatever. A large 
number of his statements require no voucher whatsoever for their 
confirmation, others might be capable of couhrmation by a miracu- 
lous attestation to the commission of the person making them. But 
we do not find St. Paul himself appealing to such attestation for that 
purpose. To what then can his personal witness amount towards re- 
establishing the doctrine of the Creeds concerning the person of Christ, 
supposing him to have given it P Nevertheless, it is said there are 
ample testimonies in the Acts of the Apostles to the supernatural en- 
dowments of the Great Apostle, beginning with the threefold accoimt 
of his conversion. Here is a writing by a person, who was, according 
to primitive belief, a companion of the Apostle himself, and who must 
have had amplest opportunities for knowing the truth. Still, without 
attempting to fix a date for the composition, or rather compilation, of 
the Acts, or feeling called upon to disprove the authorship of Luke, 
the book is anonymous. There is no one who can be held per- 
sonally responsible for its contents, and probably it is made up of 
very many parts. To say nothing of other Apostles, and without 
adopting any particular theory of the intention of the writer — for in 
fact all histories are in a greater or less degree tendenz-schriften — the 
accounts given of St. Paul can have but little historical value. Par- 
ticular discrepancies have been pointed out, as by Davidson and Zeller, 
between the third Gospel and the Acts, between the Acts and Gal. i. ; 
others, appear internal to the book itself, of various importance, and 
more or less soluble. Some, even on the confession of Mr. Leathes, 
are only soluble upon the assumption of a mystery. Now, it k xmt 
heroic fighting to descend into the mU6e with the critics and on feeling 
oneself wounded to retire under cover of tlfe cloud or s^is of the god. 
The purpose, however, of criticisms, often minute, is at times much 
mistaken. For if the critic has in view any controversial' olgect, it is 
no more in the first instance than the showing an absence of thorough 
infallibility, of verbal inspiration, of absolute divine authority in the 
book. Hr. Leathes himself appears to concede that the Acts of the 
Apostles does not possess that character. And if that be so, we become 
ftee to analyse the whole or any part of the work, without referenee to 
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any minor question of discrepancies internal or [external. For in the 
case of the Acts of the Apostles (putting aside the assumption of 
an absolutely infallible authority already independently ascertained) 
there are narratives contained in it not only incredible in themselves, 
but most damaging to any other narrative with which they are at all 
closely connected. Such is — 1. The Pentecostal miracle, which Mr. 
Leathes rightly understands, as stated in the story, to mean the 
speaking in foreign languages without ever having learnt them. Dr. 
Alford has had the courage to say that he thinks such a miracle in- 
conceivable. If the Christian religion could be risked upon the reality 
or not of this miracle as Mr. Leathes understands it — ^namely, of the 
Oalilman peasants suddenly speaking intelligibly a multitude of foreign 
languages — ^it would last as long and in the same minds only as if it 
were perilled upon the very parallel prodigy ot Balaam’s ass. Whatever 
the basis of fact at the root of the story, whatever the simplicity or 
the good intentions of the compiler, it cannot do otherwise than impair 
the credibility of his whole book. 2. Is a still more astounding 
prodigy in another iield. The atrocious conception embodied in the 
story of the punishment of Ananias and Sapphira belongs, it may be, 
but we should be grieved to think it, either to Peter who desired the 
catastrophe, or to the author who imagined it divinely possible. The 
author is at least a party to a supposition concerning the divine 
dealings which shows him entirely untrustworthy, though not neces- 
sarily in the sense of un veracious, in giving an[account of any supernatural 
interference. The claim, therefore, made for Paul as the earliest and 
most direct of the human channels through which the message of the 
Gospel of Jesus and the declaration of its meaning has come, must 
rest upon Paul himself and such attestation as he can give it. Now it 
must be allowed that on one vitally important side Paul fails as a repre- 
sentative of the Master. Whatever shock he may have experienced on 
the road to Damascus, whatever other visions and revelations he may 
think himself to have received, nothing appears to have succeeded 
in effectually softening his heart. The persecutor of the Christians 
becomes the excommunicator of heretics. Now it was — 1 thought I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth” 
(Acts xxvi. 9) ; then again — and which appears to the Boyle Lecturer 
as the summing up of the whole matter — Though we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 8) — ^p. 234. It was said 
by the king of old to the prophet — Thou knowest 1 can promote 
thee to great honour : — Come, curse me this people. Curse them^ from 
hence, or from thence.” So now the preacher hears, whether from 
withih or from without — ^‘^Come, curse now these critics. Curse 
them as atheists, or if not atheist as Unitarians. Curse them as 
iniidels, or if they are not infidels, they are not Paufine Christians. 
Paul would have cursed them. Nay, you can curse them in the words 
of Paul. Come now and curse.” 

With a conscientiousness which does him the highest credit, Mr. 
Seebohm, on the discovery of Dean Cblet’s work, on the Hierarchies 
of Dionysius,” recently translated by Mr. Lupton {JT. July 1, 
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1869), and some other information hearing on his subject, caused the 
remaining copies of hjs original work on the “ Oxford Reformers ” to 
be destroyed, and now publishes a revised and enlarged edition.^® It 
is a work not very pleasing to High Churchmen, nor will even Low 
Churchmen, who might sympathize with some of the anti-hierarchical 
sentiments of Colet, approve of the freedom with which he approached 
the exposition of the sacred writngs, (pp. 46-58). The Episcopal 
succession taken from Borne, and the theology taken from Luther, have 
hopelessly worked out together the fate of the Church of England. It 
would be too speculative to inquire whether, on the principles of the 
“ Oxford Reformers,** a Church Constitution could have been given 
to it, and the rudiments of a theology have been laid down, by which, 
renewing itself from time to time, it might have attained a longer life. 

There is little in the reprint of the first Book of Common Prayer of 
Edward VI. to interest our own readers.^® There is just this to be noted 
in the introduction, that the editors, desiring apparently a liberty of 
assimilating the Service of the English Church in some particulars to 
the older forms here reproduced, point out that uniformity is not to 
be confounded with Unity. There would have been a much stronger 
case for those who would like to have the option of using the Eucharistic 
Service of Edward VI.’s first book, if the Ritual Commission had been 
prepared to recommend the leaving optional the recitation of the 
Athanasian Creed, which could have been accomplished by merely 
changing ‘‘ shall be sung or said ** into “ may be sung or said,** in a 
single rubric ; and without entering into any question of doctrine at 
all. Among the forms here reprinted, perhaps the most curious for 
the general reader is the form of exorcising in the baptismal service. 
It was as follows ; — 

“ Then let the priest looking upon the children say — I command thee, in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou come 
out and depart from these infants, whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouch- 
safed to call to his hoh Baptism, to be made members of his Body, and of his 
holy Congregation. Ijicietore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy judgment, 
remember the day to be at hand, wherein thou shsdt burn in fire everlasting, 
prepared for thee and for thy angels. And presume not hereafter to exercise any 
tyranny towards these infants, whom Christ hath bought with liis precious 
blood, and by this his holy Baptism calleth to be of his dock.'* 

For those who lay any stress upon the material transmission 
of the Episcopate in the Church of England, Mr. Haddan’s will be 
found not only a very temperate, but a very well reasoned book.^^ 


^ ** The Oxford Beformere, John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More.** Being 
a history of their fellow-work. By Frederic Seebohm. The second E^tion (re- 
vised and enlarged). London : Longmans. 1869. 

IS "The First Book of Common Prayer of Edward VL, and the Ordinal of 
1549, together with the Order of the Couuuanion, 1548.*’ B^rinted entire, and 
edited by Bev. Henry Baskerville Walton, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, with an Introduction, by Bev. Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Senior 
Fellow and Tutor of University Goll^, Oxford. London : Bivingtons. 1869. 

n Apostolical Successioii in the Church of England.” By Arthur W. Had- 
dan, B.D., Hector of Barton-on-the-Heath, late Fellow'of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: Bivingtoos. 1869. 
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Mr. Haddan is a High Churchman — very high indeed — ^but distinctly 
Anglican. The principal subjects discussed in the, work — not now 
taken, however, in the author’s order — are, 1. The validity of the 
English orders as established against the allegations made by Roman 
controversialists, that the material succession of the English bishops 
was broken at the time of the Reformation. In this respect we think 
Mr. Haddan has triumphantly made good his position, that the actual 
succession was not broken. 2. In his argument against the Papal 
development of Episcopacy, we hardly think him equally successful. 
Undoubtedly Episcopacy did not concentrate itself into a monarchy 
till many hundred years onwards in its history. Rut supposing it to 
have been supernatural in its origin, there would be nothing incon- 
gruous in the supposition that it may so have developed itself in 
obedience to a divine impulse, if, and when the circumstances of the 
Church required it. 3. The most important part of the discussion 
concerns the carrying up of the origin of Episcopacy to the Divine 
Founder himself. This takes us'across the somewhat thorny ground of 
the immediately sub- Apostolical period. We certainly think, that with 
reference to the mere question of primitive authority for the Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, or Congregational form of Church constitution, 
the controversy concerning the Ignatian letters has considerable impor- 
tance. But in regard to such a theory as Mr. Haddan’s, of a trans- 
mission of a supernatural grace through the Episcopacy from Christ 
himself, what is required is, not evidence of authority, but evidence of 
fact : and whatever may have been the ecclesiastical form of Church 
constitution in the sub-Apostolical period, it is the first link which still 
remains wanting — namely, to show that such constitution was by the 
ordinance of Christ himself — that virtue went out of him ” when he 
constituted it — that he not only promised the transmission, but confined 
the transmission of that virtue in a particular way. If, however, direct 
evidence of the Divine Origin of Episcopacy be after all actually want- 
ing, Mr. Haddan urges forcibly enough the argument ad verecundiam : 

“Men cannot safely, not to say honestly, accept a principle, and choose at 
their own will to take some of its lodcal consequences and reject others. 
And how then if the evidence for the Apostolical ministry is to be set aside, 
is it possible to maintain with consistency either the doctrines of the Greed or 
the Canon of the New Testament. If all three rest upon evidence of the 
same kind, and that evidence even more precise in the one case than in the 
others, then certainly to rriect that which is proved most distinctly, most 
carry on the reader inevitably vsAhJbrtiori to reject the others too.” — p. 125. 

Perhaps Mr. Haddan, here and elsewhere, confounds evidence for 
an Apostolical mmistry,” with ** evidence of supernatural powers ” 
belonging to it. Moreover, it is necessary for him, in order to complete 
tbe chain of Episcopal succession upwards to Christ himself, to avail 
himself of the testimony of the ve^ l) 0 (d£S whose authorship rests 
upon evidence weaker tfum that whudi we possess for the existoice of 
tbe Episcopacy which th^ are summoned to prove* 

My. Btt*ks delivers a protest on the part of evangdieal ehnsdimeii 
against the progress of the goSkm policy, as he esteems it, of separa- 
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ting Church and Sfcate.“ Three standards are mustering their fol- 
lowers: Superstition, represented by Ultramontane Popery; Un- 
belief, represented by the Positive Philosophy, the worship of man and 
bis powers of self-development ; and the Catholic, Apostolic, Orthodox, 
and Protesting Christianity- of the Beformation” (p. xvi.), Mr. Birks 
evidently expects that the Protesting Christianity of the Eeformation 
will have the worst of it in the coming struggle, but he consoles him- 
self with the expectation that he and his friends will be found on the 
victorious side in “ the promised day of the glorious advent of the 
King of kings.” Mr. Birks shows a singular taste in his employ- 
ment of a scriptural verbiage, and in his illustrations of the events of 
contemporary history. The following is his description of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church : — 

The Israelites of old were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea. When the pending Bill has become law, an opposite phenomenon will 
occur ; and the British Executive and its officers, from the Lord Lieutenant 
downward, will be baptized into Comte and the Positive Pliilosophy in the 
waters of the Irish Channel.” — ^p. 413. 

Mr. Birks, however, has the happiness of receiving episcopal sanction 
for his protests and his prophecies. The new Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth) has recommended the work in ‘‘a few 
weighty words of preface;” that is to say, has prefixed a few ponderous 
periods, comforting the defendere of Church and State with the 
assurance that they cannot fail of a reward hereafter, and that a 
victory will eventually be achieved on earth for the church on earth, 
and for all her faithful members by the divine omnipotence of 
Cnrist.” 

That the gospel of Mark, or rather an earlier writing on which it 
was based, was the first composed of all the evangelical histories, is 
an opinion which continues to gain more and more adherents. There 
cannot be a more complete exposition of the argument than that given 
in Scholten’s treatise, of which the German translation is noted 
below.^® 

After forty years Dr. Carl August Hase reissues his treatise on the Pro- 
testant evangelical doctrine, but somewhat enlarged, under its original 
fanciful title of ‘‘ Gnosis.”^^ Dr. Hase belongs to a mediating party, 
writes pleasantly and not unfairly, but seldom decisively. still 


IS « Church and State ; or National Beligion and Church EBtablishmenta, con- 
sidered with reference to present Controversies.” By the Rev. T. B. Birks, v ioar 
of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. With a Pre&ce by the Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. London : Hatohaids. 1869. 

19 « Das kHeste Evangelium.” Eritische Untersuchung der Zusammensetzung, 
des wecltfdseitigen VerbSltnisses, das gesdiiohtlioben Werthi und des Ursprungs 
der Evangelien iiach Matthftus und Marcus. Yon J. H. Scholten. Professor zu 
Leiden. Aua dem HoU&ndischen rait Genehmigung des Verfassen Ubersetzt von 
D. Ernst Bud. Bedepenning. Elbcrfeld. 1869. 

Gnosis Oder protestantiaoh-evangelische Glaubenslethre fhr die Gehildeten 
in der Gemeinde wissenschoftlich dargestellt von Dr. Carl August Hase, Professor 
d. Theolqgle an der Umveimtat Jena, Geheimen Kirchenrath^ u. s. w. u. s. w • 
In zwei B&nden. Zweite verbesserte Auflsge. Erster Band. Lelpsig. 1869. 
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holds the genuineness of the fourth gospel, although not maintaining 
the authenticity of the speeches. He is very loose on the subject of 
miracle, which he resolves into the action of a higher holding a lower 
law in abeyance. He gives up the personality of a devil. But 
even as a mediator he is hardly up to the mark of the present day. 

There is considerable merit in the brief treatise by H. T. on the 
use of Jehovah and Elohim -in the Pentateuch, which the rather 
deserves attention, inasmuch as it is written from the Jewish point of 
view It is inscribed to Mr. Alderman Salomons, and stated to have 
been “ written in defence of the most venerable and valuable gift from the 
Hebrew race to all nations.*’ The author lays down as a cardinal point, 
that the Pentateuch should not be regarded primarily as a history, but 
as a law-book, wherein liistorical portions are imbedded for the purpose 
either of giving an account of the origin of particular laws, or of assign- 
ing reasons for their observance. These portions, which may be roughly 
described as historical, consist nevertheless of materials of very diverse 
character, namely, of Legends, of Traditions^ and of Chronicles. The 
composite character of the Pentateuch is thus acknowledged, and more 
particularly the Jehovistic and Elohistic distinctions between some of 
the original documents. The author, however, supposes that these 
were all welded together by Moses in illustration of his legislat: ji!. 
He has not at all discussed the question whether the legislation itself 
in the form wherein it now appears is not of a later date : and the 
greater part of his observations would apply to a final compilation or 
revision by Ezra equally well as to an earlier compilation by Moses 
himself. Meanwhile the literary phenomena actually presented by the 
Pentateuch are becoming more and more generally agreed upon. 

The arrangement of the Book of Genesis by Mr. Neale seems to us 
very carefully and exceedingly well done.^® It proceeds upon the 
assumption of a single original narrative {die Orundsclirift^ EhMstic) 
to which additions have been made by successive writers. If all these 
additions were struck out, this one narrative, with very few exceptions, 
is alone capable of being read continuously by itself. The same cannot 
be said of any of the other parts or additions, which are incapable, 
any of them, of forming a whole by themselves. The various elements, 
six altogether, of which the book as it has now come down to us is, 
supposed to be made up, arc here exhibited at one view by a typo- 
graphical arrangement giving the original narrative as the text in 
a somewhat larger type, with the successive additions as notes dis- 
tinguishable both from it and from each other. Mr. Neale has taken 
a great amount of pains, and appears to have well succeeded. The 
Introductory Bemarks are also deserving of an attentive perusal. 
They are excellent. We cannot say that we approve at all of the 
manner of translating the Hebrew verbs adopted from Mr. Wiight. 


IS ‘*On the Use of Jehovah and Elohim in the Pentateuch, as consistent with 
and confirmatory^ of its Mosaic Anthonhip." By H. T. London : Longmans. 
, 1869 * 

IS ** Genesis critically analysed and continuously arranged.** With introduotory 
remarks* By Edward Vansittart Neale. Thomas Scott. 1869. 
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We have to recommend a clear and brief semi-popular introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament, by Theodor Noldeke,^ and 
also by the same author an attempt to ascertain the extent of the 
original document which lies at the basis of the Pentateuch, together 
with brief Essays on the landing of Noah ; on the unhistoricd cha- 
racter of G-en. xiv. (the battle of the kings) ; and on the chronology 
of the book of Judges. 

Dr. Halley’s “Lancashire” traces the progress of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity within the great County Palatine of Lancaster from 
its earliest origin down to modern times.^^ The historian thus tra- 
verses many periods wherein the scenes depicted possess a general 
interest. The most valuable part of the work, however, seems to us 
to be that in which a very detailed account is given of the successive 
phases of Nonconformity which have prevailed in Lancashire since the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662, and the Toleration Act, 1688, under which 
Dissenting congregations were recognised in the State. Dr. Halley 
exhibits the results of a vast amount of research, and has recorded 
detailed accounts of a very large number of chapels, with personal 
sketches of their successive ministers. Dr. Halley is a pleasing and 
equable writer, and never shows the least trace of any harsh or un- 
charitable feeling. 

Of two works edited by Mr. Orby Shipley, “Counsels of Perfection” *3 
is a somewhat mystical and ascetic manual, which might pass in most 
Christian communions. “Invocation of Saints” is a Guido to those 
members of the Church of England who are advanced enough for its 
use, how to bespeak the Intercession of the Saints, of the Angels, and 
of Mary the “ Mother of God.” 

M. Perri’s is a very thorough exposition of the philosophical move- 
ments which have taken place in Italy during the present century 
The more interest attaches to this history because it runs parallel 
with the history of the political awakening which has taken place in 
the same country. And the two movements in some particulars have 
their points of attachment, and some of the most eminent Italians 
have taken part both in the one and the other. At the beginning of 
the century the sensationalist philosophy is alone in possession of the 
ground — sdl intelligence is transformed sensation (Qioia^ Moments de 

** *<Die Alttestamentliche Literatur in einer Beihe von Aufs&tzen dargestellt 
von Theodor Noldeke.” Leipzig. 1868. 

** UntersuchuDgen zur Eritik des Alien Testamenis von Theodor Noldeke.** Kiel. 
1869. 

SI Lancashire : its Puritanism and Nonoonformiiy.” By Bobert Halley, D.D. 
In two Volumes. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1869. 

IS « Counsels on HoUness of Life, being the first part of the Sinner's Guide." 
Translated from the Spanish of Luis de Granada, together with a Life of the 
Author. London : Bivingtons. 1869. 

u Invocation of Saints and Angels : compiled from Greek, English, and Latin 
sources, for the use of Members of the Church of England." Edited by the Bev. 
Orby Sbipl^, M.A. London: Longmans. 1869. 

if ** Essai sur Vhistoire de la Philosophie en Italic au dix-neuvihme Sihcle. 
Par Louis Fern, anoien 61hve de I'Ecole normale sup6rieure de Paris, professeur 
derhistoire de la Philosophie h ITnstitut superieur de Fbrence. Paris : 1869. 
2 tomes. 

[Vol. xon. No. OLXXXn.]— Nbw Bbbies, Vol. XXXYL No. 11. Q Q 
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Philosopliie d, Vusaye des Hcoles. MUan^ 1818). Romagnosi re- 
pudiated that doctrine as pure sensualism, as he repudiated mere 
intellectualism on the other hand, holding a concurrence or compo- 
tenza of intelligence and sensation in the production of thought {Swr 
la saine raison^ 1827; Ordre supreme de la science humaine^ 1828). 
Galluppi distinguished completely between the material furnished by 
the senses and the operation thereupon of the intellect, acknowledging 
that this o])eration is determined hj the laws of the intellect itself 
{Essai pliilosophique sur la critiqns de la connaissance^ 1819-1832). 
With Kosmini commences the Italian idealism {Nouvel Essai sur 
Vorigine des id^es, 1830). He was well acquainted with the great 
German philosophers. He stated the problem as turning upon the 
nature of the mental proposition or judgment. Hence ho is led to 
examine the whole of Kant’s theories concerning synthetical judg- 
ments and the categories or formal elements of thought. Tn the 
hands of Eosmini the numerous forms of thought of the German 
philosopher were first simplified and reduced to a single form — namely, 
of existence or possibility (i. 145). Moreover, regarding the three 
root ideas or absolutes, the I, the world, and God, Rosmiiii observed 
that there cannot be three Absolutes, except in a subordinate or un- 
equal sense, for that the I is already included in the world (or the 
world in the I), and so that there can be but one Absolute— namely, 
God. Whether he did not entangle himself in some degree, from 
theological causes, in the ambiguity against which we are warned in 
the first part. of the following passage, is not now the question. The 
distinction is, however, one which should always be borne in mind 
when divines mingle philosophy with their theology, or phiIo30phei*s 
are over heedful to make their philosophy theologically safe. 

**Mais autre chose est, suivant lui (Rosmini), l*id6e de cct ^tre r^el, id^e 
que nous d^terminons ^ nos moyens de conn^tre ainsi que celle de tout 
autre objet, ct autre chose, la forme univcrselle de notre connaissance ou 
I’idee nremibre oii nous voyons pour ainsi dire tout cc que nous concevons. 
Tout objet de notre intelligence est pens^ par cette forme et dans cette forme, 
et toutes les determinations abstraites, qui n’en d^rivent pas directemont nous 
sont fournies par les sens ; les formes pures de la sensibility, ou b temps et 
Tespace qui Kant pose egalement a priori sont ryduites par Bosmini aux 
eiyments dyrivys des sens.”— VoL i. p. 147. 

Whether Rosmini’s own idealism would standi is another matter, 
but the intrepidity with which he deals with Kant’s forms of 
thought” certainly deserves praise. He first dwells on the superior 
simplicity of the Kantian theory over the old theory of innate ideas, 
and he says : — 

** * Ce fat Ik ttn. progrks considerable pour la philosophies Mais il resiait k 
opyrer encbre un simplification. II restait k rednire k la momdre qwumii 
possible cette jparlie formelle de k connaissfkace, doi^ Oil avait reeOflime- 
rexistence primitive et natnrelle en novs, de ce priacipe enfin dyposy en mm 
par les mains du Createur. Voiei: done le tnobiyine que k doit 

rysondre apr^s les efforts de Kant.’ ’’—tom. i. p. 148. 

This minimum element of knowledge, as he ealle may be redomd 
to that of possibility or ideality. Following Rosmini is Gioherti/ 
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more generally known by his polemic against the Jesuits, and by his 
theoretical constitution of Italy under a national Pope, than by his 
philosophical writings. The important point of his controversy with 
Eosmini, philosophically, concerned the identification by the latter of 
possibility and ideality. For according to Gioberti the ideal can 
only be the counterpart of the real, and this whether in the Divine or 
in the human mind. Theologically he attacked Rosmini for being 
contented with a negative conception of God ; according to Gioberti 
the tru^ idea of God is positive, and necessarily implies a corresponding 
reality. (^Introduction d Vitude de la philosophic, 1840 ; Des erreurs 
philosopTiiqucs Antoine 'Rosmini, 1 844.) An account is next given of 
the idealism of M. Mamiani, or rather of his cosmological hypothesis, 
whereby he attempts to ascertain the relations which exist between 
the ideas in the Divine Mind and the ideas which arise in ours, im- 
plicated as they are with sensible things. Both with reference to the 
source of human knowledge and to the Theodicy of the Moral Universe, 
M. Mamiani has a doctrine of a “pre-established harmony.” Among 
his works are, Pe la renovation de Vancienne philosophic itaUenne, 
1836 ; De Vontotogie et de la mSthode, 1841 ; Confessions d'un mita» 
physiden, 1865. The further movement of Italian philosophy has been, 
partially at least, in the direction of Hegelianism. M. Vera is the 
ablest expositor of this scheme writing in fVench, but there are many 
obstacles as yet to its making much way in Italy. The description of 
the recent progress of philosophy in Italy given in these volumes is 
much interrupted by biographical accounts of the principal actors in 
it. We do not at all find fault with this, considering the great interest 
which attaches to some of their names, but the work thus acquires a 
diffusive character, and there are besides some unnecessary repetitions 
and resumes, Italy will no doubt take its place in the first rank of 
the European nations in all departments of human activity. The 
abstract given by M. Ferri proves that she has already made great 
strides in the field of philosophy. 

In 1861 Mr. Bolton put out a brief criticism of the principles of 
what he called the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy, in reference to some of 
the most prominent inconsistencies to be met with in Dr; MansePs 
Bampton Lectures.^® That is a very old story now, although Dr. 
Mansel will never relieve himself of the imputation of playing fast 
and loose with the doctrine of the lim-itation of the consciousness, 
accordingly as he desired to show its impotence relatively to a concep- 
tion of a philosophical absolute, or its competence relatively to faith 
in a theological absolute or God. Mr. Bolton in a few supplementary 
pages now points out some other loosenesses of expression, logo- 
machies, and inaccurate quotations in subsequent papers of the Dean's, 
which are worth conserving by those who wish to keep a complete 
record of the controversy until it finally dies out. 


V Examination of the Principles of the Sooto-Oxonian Philosophy.*' By 
M. P. W. Bolton. Bevised Edition. Remarks on oertain Replies attempted 
by Dr. Mansel." London : Chapman and Ball. 1869. 
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T he Trades’ Union question in England, and indeed all over Europe, 
Is one on which the eyes of all foreseeing politicians must become 
ever more and more intensely fixed. Upon the happy solution of this 
question depends not merely the rest, the material wealth, and the 
social advancement of European nations, but the very continuance of 
everything that deserves the name of civilized life. In a very few years 
the last relics of superstitious reverence for the fortunate classesof society 
will be swept away even from the face of countries now, apparently, 
the most retrograde. Numerical superiority and muscular power will 
stand face to face with those who represent such advantages as capital, 
leisure, and a higher education. Victory on either side would be fjital 
to both, and a long armed truce in the highest degree detrimental. 
The one only mode which the instinctive sagacity of the labourers has 
taught them to adopt by way of obtaining an issue beneficial to all 
concerned, is trades’ unionism. M. le Comte de Parish has performed 
a high service to Englishmen, as well as to his own countrymen, by 
giving a compendious and most faithful account of this great move- 
ment as it has exhibited itself during the last forty years in this 
country. His facts are mostly founded on the evidence adduced before 
the recent Commission, and annexed to their successive reports. But 
the selection and grouping of .topics, the grasp of what is essential, and 
the neglect of what is irrelevant, betray the hand of an original and 
clear-headed politician. We woiild call upon all interested in the wel- 
fare and the occupations of the mass of English workmen, to read for 
themselves the compressed account of the trades’ struggles in the 
building, iron, coal, and iron-shipbuilding trades. The main questions 
around which the condensed enthusiasm of trades’ unions usually 
gathers, are the admission of apprentices, the allowance of piece-work, 
the regulation of the rate of wages, the length of the day’s work, the 
imposition of fines, the institution called the Truck-shop,” and what 
is called in the coal-trade “ Confiscation,” that is, a practice by which 
every time a tub of coal on coming to bank is found, on weighing, to 
be under a certain weight, or to contain a certain proportion of earth 
or stone mixed with the coal, it is declared forfeited, and the contents 
are emptied into the depdt, and not carried to the credit of the work- 
man who sends them up. The objections to apprentices, among the 
building trade, for instance, are grounded upon the trouble that the 
ordinary workmen are put to in teaching them. They say, if we are 
to get npthing for teaching them, we have at least the right to refuse, 
or to limit our pupils to the number which suits us.” Mr. Hewitt, the 
American iron-master, gave some valuable information in his evidence 
before the Commission as to the position of the unions in the United 


1 “The Trades Unions ’’of England.** By M. le Comte de Paris. Translated 
under the Author's direction by Nassau J. Senior, M.A. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1869. 
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States. They are there purely trade societies, and do not raise any 
relief fund. They are very rarely called upon to resist a reduction of 
wages, and strikes are almost unknown. It appears that the high rate 
of wages in America is attributable to the low price of land. ‘‘ In a 
country where any man can buy land from the State at an almost 
nominal price, to be paid in small yearly instalments, the iron worker 
leaves the forge the moment he has discovered that his pay is less than 
what be would gain by cultivating his own land.” The author notices 
further that the reason why America resorts to protection, is “ because 
it is easier to import iron from England than men.” Emigration, 
however, is said to be daily tending more and more to make the wages 
of skilled labour the same in all countries. The principal effect of the 
unions in the iron trade is rather in regulating the fluctuations of wages 
than in changing the law of these fluctuations. Lord Dudley’s agent, 
Mr. Smith, remarked, I do not wish ever to see a puddler working at 
a less rate of wages than he is at the present time, even though, unfor- 
tunately, the price of iron should have to be reduced ; because the 
moment you bring a class of men like the puddlers, who are very hard 
worked, below a certain rate of wages, that moment you rid the com- 
munity of the best men.” An interesting part of this work is concerned 
with the organization of unions, with respect to which the main ques- 
tion raised has been as to the propriety of combining benefit” with 
“ trade ” purposes. It is argued in defence of this usual combination, 
that it insures an increased pacific and rational temperament in an 
union, while the purely trade societies, as the Sheffield cutlers, have 
always been notorious for their intolerance and violence. “The moment 
they find themselves in possession of a common fund intended for 
strike purposes exclusively, their natural tendency is to seek employ- 
ment for it with or without reason.” The author evidently rises up 
from his task of studying the evidence adduced before the commission 
with a strong persuasion of the general value of unionism, and of the 
degree in which moderation, wisdom, and enlightenment prevail among 
the members of unions just in proportion to their magnitude and effective 
strength. “ It will be found that workmen are inclined to bo moderate 
in their conduct and reasonable in their demands in proportion as they 
are conscious of the strength of the association in which they are united : 
accordingly, as might be expected, the crimes which have sometimes 
disgraced other trades are unknown in the history of the iron workers. 
In discussing the wages question, they showed that they are well ac- 
quainted with all the important questions relating to their trade, and 
^at they observe all the circumstances which can exercise any influ- 
ence over it.” No higher tribute could be paid to the social and poli- 
tical education implied in the existence and growth of the unionist 
system. In receiving, as it shortly will in this country, Parliamentary 
sanction, it is to be hoped it will attain a full and adequate develop- 
ment, such as will render strikes wholly needless, and encourage the 
formation of a strong public opinion as justly favourable to the artisan 
as. it has hitherto been disproportionably so to the capitalists. The 
account of Mr. Cottle’s and Mr. Mundella’s Arbitration Schemes, and 
the co-operative system of Briggs and Co.’s “ Co-operative Coal-mine 
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Association,” is not the least important part of this very important 
work. 

It is too late now even for a bishop of the “ Irish Branch of the 
United Church,” by any amount of pamphlet- writing to influence the 
future status of that body The Bishop of Ossory, however, wrote his 
pamphlet against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill during the passage of that Bill 
through the two houses. It is written in a sincere and very honest 
spirit, though it scarcely contains anything new. Some of the ar^- 
ments, indeed, are, from the nature of the case, impossible to deal with, 
appealing as they do to the fact of the State being a “ Divine Institu- 
tion, appointed by God for the preservation and well-being of His 
people, and invested by Him with all the powers which are necessary 
for the due discharge of the duties of its high office.” The bishop 
shows by other parts of this pamphlet, especially by his consideration 
of Mr. Bright’s land measure, that he knows what political contro- 
versy, means. He should be above adducing, in an argument strictly 
addressed to statesmen, considerations based on assumptions, affording 
an opening for every degree of mental vacillation, and carrying with 
them, in the very form of the expressions used, the greatest indefinite- 
ness, not to say, for some minds, utter unintelligibility. 

A real piece of history, little known, and touching the very root of the 
question of church establishments, is extremely welcome at the present 
epoch. It is all the more so when it comes from the hands of a great 
church historian like Dr. Hook,® who unites in himself an enthusiastic 
attachment to the principles of the English Church and a rare amount 
of special erudition in all matters pertaining to its development and 
historical fortunes. Dr. Hook attempts to show from the history of 
the Anglo-Catholic Church in the United States that the question of 
Establishment or non-Establishment is purely a political and not a 
religious question. Hence, while the founders of the existing “ Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church” in the United States rightly endeavoured 
to found a constitution for their body as far as possible in conformity 
with the republican government just victoriously established, and in 
full recognition of the principle of State-rights, those same founders 
were bound by no religious obligation whatever, except such as might 
be due to a conscientious view of public duty, to one course rather than 
to another. Dr. Hook holds that the only ground upon which a 
Church can take its stand is that of promoting the highest moral life of 
the nation, and while particular accidents in any country may allow, with 
this object in view, the continuance of an existing establishment, at any 
rate provisionally and for a time, no good Churchman or honest citizen 
can tolerate the binding up of the best possible ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration with the State where the moral life of the country is thereby 
sacrificed or endangered. He says, ‘‘ that if it be proved that the ad- 

^ **The Bisestablishineut and Diseiidowment of the Irish Branoh of the United 
Church Considered.*’ By James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlm. Part II, London : Bivingtons. 1869. 

*'"The Disestablished Church in the Bepublio of the United States.** By 
Walter Farqnhar Hook, D.D., Dean of ChieheBter. Tioudon : John Murray. 
1869 * 
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vantages do not in any particular locality ensue, then there can be no 
reason why, as Churchmen, we should stand opposed to the disseverance 
of a union which may under one set of circumstances be advantageous, 
while under another set of circumstances it may be the reverse. Let 
us respect the assertion that tbe question is one which is propounded 
to us, not in our capacity as Churchmen, but in our relation as citizens 
and subjects to the Commonwealth.” This is weighty language, and 
shows a thoroughness and decision of thought on politics which we 
should^ like to see widely diffused in clerical and, indeed, all other circles. 
Thero is much interesting matter besides in this work ; as, for instance, 
the account of the diplomatic difficulties in the way of obtaining an 
episcopate for the new Republic at the time of its foundation, and the 
memorable organizing work achieved by the personal heroism of Bishop 
Hobart. 

There is something of the charm which attends visiting one’s old 
school or college about a genuine defence and glorification of true Whig 
principles, equally removed from those of the “ Tory” on the one hand, 
and of the still more obnoxious ‘‘Advanced Liberal” on the other. 
The anonymous author of “ Phases of Party gives a sketch of the 
history of all these several parties, together with that of the “ Con- 
servatives,” “ Liberal Conservatives,” and “ Liberals” not advanced. 
The “ result of all this” is that “the majority of cultivated and intelli- 
gefit Englishmen are at the present time neither High Tories nor yet 
Advanced Liberals, but are either Liberal Conservatives or Liberals of 
the Whig type, only differing generally as to the expediency of special 
measures. At the same time, it is clear that there does exist in certain 
minds a hope of materially altering the Constitution, and that in a 
i^publiean sense.” We certainly agree with what we assume 
author to mean, that many Englishmen are neither cultivated nor in- 
telligent, aud, being tolerably prosperous themselves have no care 
whatever, or courage either, to investigate the real sources of the 
hopeless misery arid cramped life which abound every where, with a view 
to devising bold and compreheiisive measures of root-and-branch 
reform. 

It is an opportune moment to revive the memory of Robert Owen 
and his enormous labours in the service of mankind.^ He was con- 
nected with the rise of every great social experiment by whkh the 
prosent age is distinguished from its predecessors. Infant schools, 
education conducted on scientific and rational principles, Factory Acts, 
co-operation for purposes of production and distribution, trades unionism, 
and, ifoove all, pau^r farms,, for ihe purpose of providing lahoar, aorb 
wh(fily unremanerative, to the uiiempbyed,wene his wqA. All these 
modes of grappling with the evils attenc^g the race of industiialuRn 
were started, or stimulated Ify, or reedved the most generous personal and 
pecuniary aid from, RebertO wen. KotwithstanK&ng this, bis biography 
hr a very sod one, as scarcely any scheme of his, either in this country or 


^ “PhsBeB of Party.” London: Longmans. 1869. 

B “ Bobert Owen, the Fonndar of Socialism in Engkixid.” 2j Arthur Jrim 
Booth, M.A. London : TrUbner.. 1869. 
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in America, except his original factory at New Lanark, was in any 
sense a success. His spirit of self-devotion and disinterested philan- 
thropy is almost without a parallel. He had also a keen sense 
of many of the real sources of social misery and inequality, and 
some of his panaceas contained the essence of true medicines. But 
he wanted the calm scientific spirit of investigation and patient 
attention to the facts of history and the teachings of experience, 
which too few virulent reformers possess in the degree needful to enable 
them to effect any lasting work. 

We had occasion in our last number to notice an excellent electoral 
scheme for the representation of minorities, propounded by Mr. Droop. 
A similar scheme, placed, as we are told, in the publisher’s hands before 
the notice in the newspapers of Mr. Droop’s communication on the 
same subject to the Juridical Society, is presented in an interesting 
pamphlet, by “A Merchant.”® He carries out the practical working 
of the suggested measure with more practical detail, in view of a large 
mass of collected statistics, than Mr. Droop does ; but Mr. Droop has 
the advantage in the exhaustive reasoning by which his proposition is 
supported. The main features of the “ Merchant’s” measures are the 
division of the whole country into equal electoral districts, with no 
distinction between town and county, each district returning seven 
members, and each elector voting for only one representative. The 
benefits incidentally likely to arise from this plan are said to be, that 

the Liberals will lose in number but gain in earnestness, whilst the 
Conservatives will gain in numbers but lose in homogeneousness ; and, 
in consequence there will probably be as many independent members on 
the Conservative as there are on the Liberal benches, and, as a con- 
sequence, measures will be looked at more upon their merits, and less as 
affording battle-fields for party.” 

Professor Burrows’ Lectures,^ delivered before the University of 
Oxford, can neither be called very profound or altogether superficial ; 
certainly not liberal, and yet not altogether reactionary. They are the 
work of a thorough good and rather narrow English Churchman, whose 
sense of churchmanship dominates over his mind in such a way as to 
hide from his view the very elementary truths of human life upon which 
every form of religion or ecclesiastical corporation can alone finally rest, 
if it rest at all. Thus, Professor Burrows’ account of the rise of the 
Papacy, and its alternate reliance on Germany and France, as well as of 
the historical fortunes of the Church of England in relation to the 
State, is given with great ability and relish for the task. In view of 
the dissolution of the Pope’s temporal power, Professor Burrows be- 
comes “ almost and altogether” liberal, exclaiming, in his new-born 
enthusiasm, ‘‘Has not the public opinion of all Europe — a daily in- 
creasing power — settled down with a conviction that there must be an 
entire and final withdrawal of France and Germany from the new 

® ** Bepreseotation of Minorities, with a Scheme of Bedistribution ; showing the 
probable results of equal .Justice to all.” By a Merchant. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1869. 

^ ” ConsUtetiona] Progress.’* Seven Lectures delivered before the Univeniity 
of Oxford by Montagu Burrows, M.A. London : John Murray. 1869. 
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kingdom P” The lecturer’s main position is that the problem which 
has been in the course of solution throughout Christian times has been 
the combination of universality and nationality, and that every fresh 
national cataclysm has only broken up some temporary basis of unity, 
in order to found a deeper and truer one. This is rather an optimistic 
view of things, but it is no doubt a true one ; although it admits of 
explanation on far more rational grounds than the Professor thinks it 
worth while to assign. Whatever anticipation of final unity in multi- 
plicity' has been reached at any time by the nations of Europe, or is now 
in process of being reached, is due to the indestructible forces of the spirit 
of man, evermore realizing and vindicating itself, and bursting every 
barrier by which the tyranny of monarchs, aristocrats, or mobs, may from 
time to time attempt to enthral it. Believing thus, that true liberalism 
can never triumph too largely, we resent altogether Professor Burrows’ 
comment on the situation and work of this country at the time of the 
French Eevolution, deeply sympathetic as England was for the over- 
throw of the superficial crust of a spurious social system, and caring 
little for the deep-toned human remonstrance which more than ht^ 
redeemed the most violent excesses of that era. 

It is a great treat to get a matter of supreme political importance, 
and one which is specially exposed to every kind of confusion and mis- 
representation, treated with the calm and luminous ability which Sir 
Alexander Cockburn has so manifestly displayed in his investigation 
of the European laws affecting " Nationality.”® This work is, for the 
most part, a compendious summary of the main evidence produced 
before the recent Commission, though it includes a good deal of inde- 
pendent criticism, and indicates views occasionally at variance with 
those of the majority of the Commissioners. The problem to be solved 
is, on one side, a political, and on the other, a juridical one. It is political 
so far as the question is what on the whole are the best rules for a 
State to lay down by way of testing the nationality of any person 
found in a given country, and by way of providing for persons changing 
their nationality, in other words, becoming “ Naturalized” in a country 
in which they were previously aliens. All this is a question of gener^ 
politics ; and the first step in the solution of the problem is that to 
which Sir Alexander Cockburn has, by the use of the evidence pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the Eeport, rendered important aid — namely, 
ascertaining the current rules now in use among the different European 
nations. The juridical problem is ancillary to the other, and all that 
is required for its solution is a clear distinction of the personal con- 
ditions indicated under such titl^ as alien,” citizen,” denizen,” 
and the like, as well as a precise investigation of all that is implied in the 
terms “ nationality,” ” naturalization,” and expatriation,” especially 
as respects the rights and duties which the more or less complete con- 
ditions of citizenship draw with them. Sir Alexander Cockburn strongly 
insists that England ought to get rid (1) of her theory of double na- 
tionality, or of a nationality by place of birth and also by descent, and (2) 

s Nationality ; or, the Law relating to Subjecta and Aliens considered with a 
view to Future LegislatioD." By the J&ght Hon. Sir Alex. Cockburn. London % 
William Bidgway. 1869. 
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of her theory of permanent allegiance. These two changes would 
suffice to clear out of the way semae very absurd anomalies which the 
existing law brings in its wake, and would bring the English law into 
close proximity with the current law of all other states. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn treats the whole matter with a liberality of spirit and cosmo- 
politan width of mind which shows that the study of law may, in some 
noble instances, be far more alien than too many contemptible examples 
have led us to suppose possible, to a dull and selfish conservatism. 
He recommends (1) that nationality of origin should be derived from 
descent alone; except in the case of children bom of foreigners 
domiciled in the country of such children’s birth, in the first genera- 
tion, on a claim being made within a hxed period after attaining 
majority; in the second, in the absence of a declaration that they 
desire not to become subjects. Further (2), that it should be free to 
every one to expatriate and denationalize himself, and to transfer his 
allegiance to another country, the effect of naturalization being to do 
away altogether with the prior nationality. That (3) emigration, with 
the intention of expatriation and of becoming a citizen of another State, 
should have the effect of putting an end to the relation of subject, 
unless, prior to naturalization, the party should abandon the intention 
of becoming naturalized in the foreign country, and return to the 
country of origin with the intention of remaining in it and of resuming 
the character and status of subject. That (4) in respect of civil rights, 
with the single exception of the ownership of British shipping, aliens 
should be placed on the same footing as subjects, without a reference 
to the principle of reciprocity. A precise account of the long paper 
conflicts between the United States Government and the Government 
of this and other countries on the subject of permanent allegiance is a 
most instructive and valuable part of this work. 

A reprint of Sir William Jones’s translation of the text book of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance,^ with valuable notes, is an important 
contribution to the science of Jurisprudence, as well as a serviceable 
aid to all practically concerned in knowing accurately what the law 
prevailing in Mahommedan countries is. Whatever may be the political 
value of that legal system, to the jurist, at least, it is full of interest and 
instruction. The European jurist is always in danger of limiting his 
coitceptioDS to those modes of succession to rights of ownership which 
have been introduced by the Roman, Canon, and Feudal law upon which 
the practice of all European countries is based. In approaching the 
elegant and refined distinctions which obtain in such a system as the 
Sivajaizzah,” the jurist is reminded of the vital truth that his 
science is as expansive as the possible events of human existence, and as 
the modes which human sagacity may adopt to legislate wisely in view 
of those events. Upon the death of an owner, according to the Mahom- 
medan law of inheritance, all his property, moveable and immovable, is 
at once distributed in payment — firatly, of his funeral expenses ; secondly, 


* **A1 Sivajaizzah: or, the Mahommedan Law of Inheritanoe.’* Boprinted 
from the translation of Sir William Jones. With Notes and Appendix by Almario 

BumSej. London : William Amer. 1869. 
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of his debts ; thirdly, of his legacies, which are valid to the extent 
of one-third of the property remaining after payment of the funeral 
expenses and debts ; and fourthly, of those entitled under the law of 
inheritance, which law forms the subject of the present treatise* The 
lading notion that pervades this law is the distribution of those en- 
titled under it into the great divisions of so-called sharers” and 
“ residuaries,” it being possible for a member of the family (a person 
entitled as such through some special relationship, as that of a master 
to a freedman) to take in both capacities. Those entitled to shares” 
amount to twelve persons, four males (of which one is called by the con- 
stantly recurring name of the “ true grandfather,” or a male ancestor 
without any intervening female ancestor) and eight females. Certain 
events, carefully defined, may exclude persons either completely or par- 
tially from sharing. The universal mode of calculating the amount of 
each share is complex in the highest degree, but is explained with great 
precision by Mr. Bumsey. A “residuary” may be either in his own right 
or in another’s right, or in his own and also in another’s right. The 
events of pregnancy, hermaphroditism, apostasy, being lost, taken cap- 
tive, or of a company of persons being drowned, buried, or overwhelmed 
in ruins, are carefully provided against with the greatest juridical 
acumen. On the whole, we hail this book as a testimony to the imiver- 
sality of the science of Junsprudence, if not to the identity in East and 
West of the prescription of positive law. 

The influence of the profession of the bar upon politics tells in many 
more subtle and indirect ways than is often kept in mind. Hence the 
organization of that profession, and the character as well as the attain- 
ments of its members, are matters of great national importance* M. 
Jules le Berguier has republished some very effective essays, first con- 
tributed to the Revue des deux Mondes, on this subject.^^ He notices 
how the increase of modern business, the system of trial by jury, and 
.the increased heat and rapidity of action which pervades modern life, 
have transformed the functions of the Bar, and led to the disuse of the 
old formal and classical mode of pleading. A comparative view of the 
ways of replenishing and disciplining the profession in other countries 
than France, as England, Austria, and Prussia, is entered upon. As 
to this, the institution of “ Inns of Court” government seems veiy 
clumsy by the side of the republican mode of election practised by the 
French bar. The value of the profession as a political medium, for 
the purpose of gradually communicating and translating the will of 
the legislature into a dialect apprehended by the vulgar, and so 
fhcilitsSing ^ny kind of reform, is well appreciated by M. J. le 
Bej^^er. 

'i^e actual influence of the Bar, it has been already noted, is not 
m^elv due to the direct effect on legislation and the admimstration of 
law.of an united and educated corpooration of praetitioneza, but far 
more to such facts as the partly independent and partly servile habits 
of mind which a lifelong devotion to the study of law favours among 
men always prominent in the political world. Whether the indepen- 


10 <iLe Barreau Modeme.” ParM» Jiflea la Beiguier, Paris. 1869. 
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clence or the servility is the main outcome in any particular country, 
depends on the nature of the legal system in that country, and espe- 
cially on the procedure. In England, the Bar has at all times been 
as a body conservative and cringing to authority. In Prance, any 
reader of Mr. Young’s very interesting treatise on the French Bar^^ 
must admit that the Parliament of Paris, and the long race of illus- 
trious advocates and jurists which have ornamented all periods of 
French history, has afforded almost the sole sanctuaries to liberty of 
speech and political action throughout the incessant oppressions of 
that country. The influence of the Parliament of Paris on politics is 
owing to the curious right of refusing the registration of laws that 
became attached to the Court of Justice created by an ordinance of 
Philip the Fair, of March, 1302. This right gave rise to the famous 
lits de justice^ according to which the king, who regarded himself as 
the supreme judge of his subjects, took upon himself to preside in the 
parliaments, and occupied a throne termed lit de justice; he did this 
especially when it became necessary to procure the registration of a 
law in spite of the opposition of parliament. An interesting question 
raised by this work is as to the expediency of having a race of Govern- 
ment advocates or procureurs, and another and separate race of counsel 
for the defence. The English system is most praised in some quarters 
for the opposite method, which is said to secure well-balanced and un- 
prejudiced habits of mind among the Bar. It might be said in favour 
of the French system that it possesses all the advantages of a com- 
plete division of labour, and has certainly nurtured into being a very 
high class of advocates on both sides, possessed of the severest morality, 
the most delicately-cultured minds, and the keenest political sensi- 
bilities. An account of many of these advocates still living, together 
with extracts from their speeches, is a valuable part of this work. The 
relations of Napoleon I. to the Bar and to the French legal system, 
are also described with interesting detail. 

The present situation of the best German thinkers, in respect of 
moral and political speculation, is almost ignored by Englishmen, who 
persist in confounding under the epithet ** German” every form of 
thought requiring for its mastery more preliminary knowledge than 
they have ready at hand, and too novel or courageous for them to 
trouble themselves about it. It is true, German speculation requires 
in the student undeviating attention, enthusiastic love of knowledge, 
and a comprehensive acquaintance with the best works that have been 
written in all countries on every subject. The ordinary Englishman, 

beforehe opens such a work as Professor Dettingen’s“ Moral Statistics, 

must consider whether he possesses, at the least, these qualifications. 
If not, he had better have nothing to do with it. This work is one 
of the greatest possible importance, and possesses the most stirring 
interest for the social philosopher, and even for the most unpretending 
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philanthropist. It is an attempt to investigate by tho use of a more 
rigid inductive process than has ever been applied before, all the 
statistics bearing on the development of the main classes of moral 
phenomena as exhibited on a large scale in organized communities of 
men. For the purposes of this inquiry, man is looked upon as an 
animal whose distinctive characteristic is what may be called “ sexual 
polarity,” and the result of which characteristic is the institution of 
the family. The family gives rise to such moral facts as reciprocal 
affectio^i, piety or reverence, and authority, and these elementary 
traits are developed over and over again, and on a larger and larger 
scale, so as to give rise to a fresh institution called the State. The 
life of the State depends upon each person who composes it doing 
his part as an unit of the moral whole. Formal law, scholastic insti- 
tutions, and ecclesiastical corporations combine to make up tho tri- 
partite machinery by which the State is held together, though the use 
of the word machinery” is misleading, inasmuch as each part of the 
framework is evolved by a process akin to that of organic growth, out 
of the individual life of the particular people, and the accidental form of 
each part of such framework is determined by all the elements that go 
to make up that life. In reviewing former speculators in the same 
field, Mr. Buckle is noticed as having underrated the difficulty of the 
problem, and of having drawn his conclusions from superficially 
gathered premises. Mr. Mill is noticed as having paved the way for 
these inquiries by enlarging the region of strictly scientific methods 
so as to comprehend moral and political topics within it, while he has 
been cautious enough to avoid the use of necessitarian expressions 
drawn from the treatment of tho simple causative processes familiar in 
the material world. The Professor, however, finds fault with Mr. 
Mill (1) for not insisting with sufficient force on the inexorable con- 
clusions to be looked for from the use of moral statistics, (2) for not 
admitting that the whole social fabric rests on the fact of monogamio 
marriage and family life, and (3) for not analysing more closely the 
notion he implies when he speaks of human “free-will.” Hegel, 
Fichte, and Schelling are disregarded as pantheistic ; Kant and Her- 
bart as (socially) atomistic. The actual matters investigated in this 
volume are of the highest interest. They are such as the prevalence 
of prostitution, the fecundity of married and unmarried women in 
different countries, the months in which most children are born ; ques- 
tions affecting trade, education, commerce, punishment, suicide, and 
the ^neral philosophy of marriages and deaths. The combination of 
empirical methods of inquiry with a philosophical diction, breadth, and 
sei/sibility is a marked feature of this work, as of most of the best 
recent German speculations on similar subjects. 

There is something very different in the calm, ambitious, self-con- 
tained style of French moral and political speculations from the more 
manifold and adventurous thought that is supplied to us from Ger- 
many. From' each country, however, the modem Englishman may 
learn encyclo]^edic modes of applyix^ himself to ethical studies which 
will make him more useful as a politician and wiser as a man. 
M. Benouvier’s careful and very interesting work on “ The Science of 
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Morality,” is a good specimen of the range of the higher French 
political conceptions at this day. M. Eenouvier starts by pointing 
out in what sense morality is a science, albeit the premisses concern- 
ing conscience, free-will, and the source of moral obligation, are still 
exposed to the greatest possible debate. He then proceeds to establish 
a whole theory of human action, grounded on moral rights and duties, 
and extending from the individuad looked at in his naked isolation, to 
national societies in their relations to each other. We are of opinion 
that this mode of evolving ideas of right from the situation of an in- 
dividual will never lead to much, simply because it rests upon an 
assumption of facts which are not true. Every man that ever was 
born or will be born is at least a member of a family, and the reci- 
procal moral relations thereby engendered are earlier than any other 
whatever. There can be no good then in picturing how a man might 
he liable to discharge all kinds of duties towards himself before he was 
liable to discharge any other duties, supposing he was introduced into the 
world under entirely different circumstances from what he is. M. Re- 
nouvier then goes on to examine into the source of a sense of mutual 
rights and duties as between different members of the society. These 
rest upon a sense of “ divided identity,” so that a man’s public duties are 
always, in some sense, due to himself. His remarks, in the second 
volume, on the mode of growth of a rational state out of a mere natural 
society, and on the higher moral condition of the former as imply- 
ing a reconciliation of antagonistic elements, are very valuable. So 
also is the notion of a perpetual peace, due to the magnanimity, in the 
first instance, of a leading Stat^in the only just sense of the word 
State — that is, a society of free men in entire sympathy with the 
governing body among them, and lending to the acts of that body the 
full weight of their aggregate authority. 

The persistent application of the methods of physical science to 
moral and political problems^ which is becoming such a marked feature 
of continental thought, is well illustrated by M. Maurice Block’s 
laborious and sagacious work on “Political and Social Europe.” 
M. Block commences by pointing out the danger to which all reason- 
ing from mere statistics is open, and what is the real worth of such 
reasoning. It is true, says he, that not the number of electors, nor 
the number of newspapers in a country, are a true index of the degree 
of political freedom there enjoyed, but the incorruptibility and public 
spirit of the one, and the unshackled hands of the other. With these 
cautious, M. Block enters upon his work of examining, first, into the 
statistics affecting the physical conditions of the European nations, 
such as territory, population, finances, army and navy, agriculture, 
commerce, and means of locomotion and communication. The second 
part touches on such less material conditions as religious worship, 
education, luxmy and misery, prudential habits, and the like. The 
last part contains a direct examination of the like statistical facts con- 
ducted for each European nation in turn. 

** fifcience de la Morale.'* Far Oh. Benouvier. Paris. 1869. 
^^^^“L'Europe Politique et So<^e.” Par Maurice Block. Paris: Hachetto. 
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We have scarcdy the hardihood in England to probe some of the 
more hidden and cancerous sores which are in too many quarters sap- 
ping the life of our moral and social state. A Frenchman like M. E. 
Caro, proceeds in the execution of this task for his own countiy with 
a grim scientific readiness to perform the most agonising operations, if 
necessary, which, if we will not imitate, we may at least reap the fruits 
of. His Moral Studies ’’ contain a most interesting and readable 
article on the statistics and general phenomena of Suicide,” which he 
notices io be confined to states of society where the conditions of life 
are exposed to great vacillations, and where strong passions and violent 
vicissitudes of fortune abound on all sides. Suicide may, however, be 
more directly the result of a prevalent religious creed, a philosophical 
system, or even of a peculiar and transient literary and poetical taste. 
During the first fifty years of this century, there were <806,000 suicides 
in France. The chapter on ‘‘rHygi6ne Morale,” giving an account of 
a German work showing the power every man possesses over his own 
health and spirits, is of great importance. The biographic sketches 
of Lamennais and Henri Heine are happily ranged with the other 
topics of the work. 

A valuable contribution to the discussion of the question of capital 
and labour, is supplied by Dr. Weinhold, in the first volume of his 

Geschichtc der Arbeit.” It is almost an original idea to survey the 
history of all known nations, commencing with the most primitive 
times, with the view of ascertaining the condition and quality of the 
persons in those nations who did the producing and distributing as 
well as the spiritually-enlightening work for the whole community. 
Dr.Weinhold recognises rightly in work not a pernicious doom, but in 
the first ages a necessity,” in the classical ages a “ burden,” in the 
middle ages a ‘‘privilege,” in modem times a “right,” in the future 
a “ duty,” and at all times, ideally, a “ pleasure.” The main question 
is as to the true mode of distrilmting the work of the community 
through the whole body of citizens. Greece accomplished her majestic 
task when she had taught and enabled her citizen to live in the 
grandest way for his individual self. Eome accomplished hers when 
she showed what was the economizing power of a great society. But 
both states perished because of the slaveiy which tainted their moral 
and political conceptions, and of the consequent inability to recognise 
at once the dignity of labour and the equality and the unity of all the 
members of the State. 

An enthusiastic little work on “ Indifference in Political Matters, 
by M. Edmond Dutemple, gives a very pleasant notion of the spirit 
and good heart of the youthful writer. Neither the psychological nor 
the political analysis included in the work can be called profound or 
even original, but it is well to preach as homely and vivaciously as 
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possible that most things go wrong just because men are too lazy to 
take the trouble of making them go right. There are three great de- 
partments of political action, according to M. Dutemple \ first, matters 
of pure government or administration; secondly, social relations; 
thirdly, diplomatic relations. AU men and women are concerned in 
the successful regulation of the two first departments, but only some 
men in that of the last. Women ought, because of their passionate or 
enthusiastic, loving, and ambitious temperament, to take a deep interest 
in politics, and help men in practically working out political problems : 
but because of that very temperament, they are not themselves good 
for any practical work of the kind. English women will scarcely 
acquiesce in this distribution of functions, and still less in the grounds 
of it. 

Dr. Brady’s ^ Essays on the English State Church in Ireland,”^** 
are full of valuable matter, historical and statistical, bearing on the 
Act of Disestablishment which has at length, with the congraWations 
of all good citizens, been carried through the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The facts Dr. Brady brings to light — some of them for the 
first time — ought to dispel the last doubt of the faint-hearted as to 
the wisdom and equity which characterized the entire measure. For 
instance, the practical working of the commutation clauses is illustrated 
in the following way: — There are, says Dr. Brady, quoting the Church 
Commission Keport, 199 benefices in which the Churem population 
varies from 1 to 39 Anglicans each, and mainly consists of the families 
of the clergymen, clerks, and sexton. There are many other benefices 
the church population of which is not much over 40. “ Perhaps 300 
incumbents might be reckoned to whom a commutation offers a change 
from comparative inaction to a moderate amount of church work, with, 
in many cases, an increase of income. By this kind of commutation the 
life services of the present clergymen may be made to supply the wants 
of the Church created by death vacancies, and at the same time remove 
some glaring anomalies.” Dr. Brady examines the prospects before 
the Anglican Church body upon the death of the bishop, clergymen, 
clerks, and sextons whose life-interests are protected by the Act. The 
average length of these lives is taken at fourteen or fifteen years. 
“ That breathing time may be employed in the collection of money to 
form a Church endowment for use when those fourteen or fifteen years 
shall have elapsed.” Dr. Brady goes on to point out how, if sixpence 
a week were contributed during the next fifteen years by each of the 
Anglican families in Ireland, estimated at 180,000,in the census of 1861, 
there would be produced a capital sum of more than three million 
pounds, yielding from the year 1885 nearly 100,000?. a year, In this 
way a* permanent endowment might be raised sufficient for the main- 
tenance .of twenty bishops, if need be, at 2000Z. a year each, and for 
the support of clergymen in poor districts. The same rate of vpluntary 
assessment might be continued for the general body of ministers : and 
its annufd produce of 200,0007. would be swelled by donations and be- 
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quests. Dr. Brady says, Disestablishment is mitigated by the grant 
of incorporation, a privilege at present confined to Anglicans, and 
denied to the other religious bodies in Ireland. Disendowment comes 
in a very modified form to a Church which retains some three hundred 
endowed churches, twelve or fifteen hundred fabrics of churches, eight 
or nine hundred ecclesiastical residences, some of which it can sell at a 
profit, and the life-services (which will last for fourteen or fifteen 
years) of some ten thousand clergymen.” In the last essay of the 
volume. Dr. Brady enters on a very interesting defence of the date of 
1660, selected by Mr. Gladstone, “ beyond which private endowments 
were not to be retraced for the purpose of claiming them for the 
Establishment.” The argument on the other side of course was that 
“ the Irish Church, between 1560 and 1660, was the same Church as 
at present, removed from Homan Catholicism on the one hand, and on 
the other from Presbyterianism,” and that therefore it was the clear 
will and intention of donors that their gifts should be bestowed upon 
such a body, and not upon a national Church as such, or upon the 
nation at large. Dr. Brady disposes, by reference to facts, of the 
argument from “ reciprocity of preferments ” in England and Ireland, 
and he meets the further allegation that the churches in England and 
Ireland were since 1560 identical in doctrine and discipline, by show- 
ing that the Acts of the Irish Parliament, upon which such ecclesiastical 
identity purported to rest, were “ not received by any convocation or 
other regular assembly to which the affairs of the Church ought 
canonically to be entrusted, and that they were in fact imposed by 
Queen Elizabeth on Ireland without even a pretence of soliciting the 
consent or co-operation of the Irish Parliament. The actual vacillation 
for a hundred years after the Reformation in Irish Church discipline 
and the uncer tainty of the episcopal orders, are also notorious facts in 
the face of the supposed identity between the two Churches before 
1660.” Dr. Brady’s whole work is full of valuable historical research 
reaching up to the earliest days of the first Papal Establishment. 

There is a peculiar melancholy attaching to a set of letters commu- 
nicated to a newspaper in the Colonies about six or seven years ago, 
and describing the mere superficial events of history which mostly in- 
terested people in London at the time. Mr. Parkes,^^ in most matters, 
does little but reflect the commonplace, milk-and-water philosophy 
which an ordinary set of readers in an English provincial town would 
be likely to enjoy. There is certainly not much either original or 
interesting in what he says about the life and death of the Prince 
Consort, the International Exhibition, the debates in the House of 
Commons, or the relation of England to her Colonies. The best part 
of Mr. Parkes’ book is where he moans over the p;eneral political flim- 
siness and immorality of all parties whatever in the country. He 
complains that whereas the shopkeepers call themselves ” Liberals,” 
it is the voice of them which is loudest in its abuse of Mr. Bright, and 
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which has since (we might add) rejected Mr. Mill. “ Their Liberalism 
extends little beyond their own order, and the secret of the working- 
men’s preference for the Conservatives, is that the Conservatives really 
evince a more genuine feeling of fellowship for the working-men when 
they come in contact with them, than is to be found among the new 
families of opulence which have been admitted to political power by the 
Keform Act.** 

Among the different measures suggested as likely to operate favour- 
ably on the plague of pauperism, that of an extensive system of emi- 
gration, conducted at the expense of the State, always occupies a 
conspicuous place. We are much indebted to Mr. Edward Jenkins for 
an essay on the subject of “ State Emigration,”®® which can be de- 
scribed as nothing else than a masterly piece of advocacy and of lucid 
and exhaustive statement. Leaving for the time on one side the great 
question as to the true relation between a parent State and its Colonies 
in the present condition of the world, and also that as to the general 
functions of Government in the matter of taxing particular classes of 
the community in order to relieve the whole labour-market, we are 
ready to attach the greatest value to Mr. Jenkins’s calm though vigo- 
rous reasoning. He himself has passed many years of his life in Canada 
and the United States, and for some years past has been practising at 
the Bar in this country. He has also concerned himself deeply with 
imperial political questions, having contested Stafford at the late elec-’ 
tion, and having taken a leading part in the debates of the Social 
Science Association, especially in respect of sanitary reform. Mr. 
Jenkins’s view is that a leading distinction ought to be drawn between 
two classes of emigrants : — 1st, labourers, artisans, and domestic 
servants ; and 2ndly, settlers. For the former the demand in the 
Colonies is limited, and could by energetic charity be fully supplied 
without Government assistance. “To this object alone, therefore,” 
says Mr. Jenkins, “ let charity discreetly devote itself. The effect of 
their extrusion on the mass of redundant labour in this country would 
however be really inappreciable.” The “ settlers ” are those to whose 
removal, “ by families,” Mr. Jenkins invites the co-operation of the State, 
and he gives good grounds for his belief that “ the funds required for 
the removal of hundreds of thousands, the organization, discipline, faci- 
lities, and conveniences of transport, the co-operation of the Colonies, 
the guarantee of good conduct and repayment of moneys advanced, 
could only bo secured with Government resources and authority.” 
The amount required for the transport of an emigrant *to Canada, in- 
cluding food, is about 6Z., to the Australian Colonies 14Z. or 16/. 
Children are taken at a reduction. It has been ascertained by a careful 
calculation, that the amount either in food or in utensils sufficient to 
support a family of five for the first eighteen months, until their land 
begins to yield crops enough to sustain them, is 47/. sterling, or say 
60/. ^ The (mestions arising out of these general considerations aW 
examined by Mr. Jenkins in great detail a nd with the utmost perspi- 
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cacity ; and we trust the Essay will hare the large circulation its 
importance and cheap form merit for it. 

There are, indeed, few imperial questions which exceed in importance 
at the present moment that concerning the whole relation of England to 
her Colonies. There are three dominant views on this subject, which 
either are illustrated by actual practice, or if only theoretical as yet, 
have very able and enthusiastic defenders. There is (1) Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s view that the sooner entire separation for all purposes of the 
Colonies, from the mother country takes place, the better for both parties 
concerned. There is (2) the plan generally followed in practice, especially 
in Canada and the Australian Colonies, of conceding to the Colonies a 
largo measure of independence and so-called constitutional government, 
coupled with the retention of a power of veto in a resident governor 
appointed by the mother country, and also of a general power in the 
Crown to annul all Acts of the provincial legislature. There is (3) 
the view advocated by Mr. Adderley^’ in his review of Lord Grey’s 
work on Colonial Policy, and which though little appreciated at pre- 
sent, is of the richest promise in itself, to the effect that the union of 
the British Colonies with the mother* country may be of the greatest 
benefit to both parties if the conditions and nature of the union be 
wisely established and apprehended. Such an union, in order to be 
fraught with good and not with evil effects, must rest on the largest pos- 
sible powers of self-government existing in the several Colonies, only 
controlled by a latent authority, rarely exercised by, but none the less 
reserved to, the head of the Confederation to interpose in the event of 
any provincial act seeming likely to be detrimental to the whole Confe- 
ration. By a careful review of the past history of each of the great groups 
of Colonies, Mr. Adderley points out that the earliest policy previous to 
the War of Independence, was that of leaving the Colonies, for all pur- 
poses whatever, to themselves : the next policy, brought about by the 
results of that war, was that' of complete home protection and home 
government: then followed the period of local pai*liaments and the grant 
of constitutions, hampered, however, in all the Colonies by the incessant 
meddling of the ministry of the day in England. Mr. Adderley points 
out in a most liberal spirit that this habit of interference is fatal to the 
acquisition in the Colonies of self-reliance and self-respect, and it is 
better for them to make mistakes and correct them than to be con- 
stantly nursed and kept out of harm’s way by the maternal leading- 
strings. A persistence in this course will hasten the time of a bitter 
separation, or dislocation rather, whereas a large-hearted and generous 
policy will make all parties gradually feel more warmly and intensely 
their real need of, and dependence imon, each other. 

It is possible to learn something from every book of travels, however 
unreliable on many accounts. Mr. Henry Deedes, in the light sketches 
he gives of the “ South and West,”^ does everything he can— so often 
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as he touches upon the slave question and the condition of the negro 
— ^to alienate our general confidence. Thus he tells us that “ taking 
the negroes in America as a class, numbering not less than four or five 
millions, ten years ago there did not exist a better cared-for or more 
contented people.** ^‘They had always been housed, clothed, fed, 
doctored, and buried without thought for themselves.** “ By nature 
the faculties of the negro are not well developed.** It is the worst 
result of a slave system existing so long in an otherwise civilized 
community, that it has, so to speak, bestialized the idea of humanity as 
applied to a large portion of the race, whereby the state of “not 
thinking for oneself,** comes to be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The present devastated condition of the South, as described 
by Mr, Deedes, and the actual misery of the whole people, black and 
white, is, no doubt, not exaggerated. An interesting pirt of the work 
is a detailed account of Mr. Alexander’s Woodburn Farm Estate in 
Kentucky. 

The recent afflicting events in Jamaica, coupled with the condition 
of the negro question in the Southern States of America, give great 
importance to an intelligent and searching investigation into the causes 
of the declension of the sugar-trade in Jamaica. Such an investigation 
is contained in a pamphlet entitled the “ Fall of the Sugar Planters of 
Jamaica.**-® The reverses of the planters are traced to their root, which 
is found to be “ their fatuously clinging to the barbarous practices of 
slave labour, tillage, and plantation management.** Other causes are 
alleged to be “ the fiagrant dishonesty of the planters in dealing with 
their labourers,” and the reckless financial extravagance and stupid 
impolicy of the late legislature over which the^ exercised an unlimited 
control, added to their corrupt denial of justice in the magistrates* petty 
courts, in disputes between themselves and their labourers. 

The mutual recriminations between the English and American 
nations arising out of the incidents connected with the notorious 
Alabama^ throw a good deal of light on the characteristic foibles of 
each nation. In Mr. Sumner’s celebrated speech, fixing, as it did, the 
amount of damages due to America from England at a sum which 
would be ludicrously extravagant, were such sum named otherwise than 
in irony, the strength of American indignation, not to say folly, reached 
its climax. Between this exhibition of temper and an equally culpable 
spirit in the opposite airection, common in Conservative quarters in 
this country, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who has good reason to command 
the sympathies of all rational Americans, occupies a very dignified 
standing ground.^ His speech, delivered as a reply to Mr. Sumner 
before the members of the Cornell University, is a model of calm state- 
ment, earnest yet self-restrained, and may be accepted by Americans 
as an exposition of the views of Mr. Sumner’s extravagance held by 
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their best friends in England. Mr. Goldwin Smith rightly draws a 
clear line of demarcation between the superstitiously aristocratic classes 
in this country and the great liberal majority of the people. The 
former undoubtedly sympathized with the South throughout, the latter 
with the North, especially when the anti-slavery character of the 
struggle became prominent. Mr. Goldwin Smith denies the charge 
that England is any longer a highly aggressive power, and cites her 
conduct in relation to the cession of the Ionian Islands, her readiness 
to entertain the idea of ceding Gibraltar, her withdrawal from Abys- 
sinia, and her furtherance of the scheme of Canadian confederation* 
Former utterances of Mr. Sumner are alleged against him to show the 
kind of temper towards England in which he approached the Alabama 
question. Thus on one occasion he said, “ (Edipus, in the saddest tale 
of antiquity, weds his own mother without knowing it : but England 
will wed the slave power, with full knowledge that the relation, if not 
incestuous, is vile.” And again, ‘‘ The foul attorneys of the slave- 
monger power, reeking with slavery, will have their letters of licence 
as the ambassadors of slavery to rove from court to court over foreign 
carpets, talking, drinking, spitting slavery, and poisoning that air 
which has been nobly pronounced too pure for a slave to breathe.” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith says, in relation to the speech of Mr. Sumner on the 
Alabama question, that he has not felt such a sense of wrong since he 
read the libels on America in some English newspapers at the time 
of the civil war. 

Another very temperate and able review of the relations between 
England and America, as animadverted upon by Mr. Sumner, is from 
an anonymous quarter, and is signed Britannicus.^^ The author 
notices how uncertain was the condition of international law at the time 
of the sailing of the Alabama ; what regret was felt by the large bulk of 
the English nation at the mistoke which left room for her departure; and 
how ready everybody with any pretensions to justice in this country was 
and is to compensate every fair claim due to her ravages. That the 
sympathy with the North was not at first clearly and strongly ex- 
pressed is fully attributed by the author to the circumstances, that 
for years after the war commenced, the American Government refused 
to speak a word in favour of Emancipation, and that a feeling largely 
prevailed on this side of the Atlantic that the American Confederation 
was a voluntary union of States, and that the principles of their govern- 
ment and the facts of their history alike forbad a war for the subjugation 
of recalcitrant members.” We must remind all true Americans that 
English Liberals have hard enough work to do to support the just 
claims of American institutions, and to vindicate the virtues of the 
American character, without having their task impeded and complicated 
by erratic statesmen like Mr. Sumner, the principles of whose creed we 
hereby call upon, all his honest and intelligent countrymen publicly to 
disavow. 

A really accurate account of some of the chief physical conditions of 
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life in an outlying British colony is a valuable contribution to political 
science. Captain Hardy’s description of “ Forest Life in Acadie”*® 
may fairly be characterized as such. The term Acadie,” signifying 
a place “where this or that is found,” and being of frequent recun'ence in 
the old Indian names of places, was adopted, thinks Captain Hardy, by 
the first settlers in Nova Scotia, to designate an extensive district, 
though one with uncertain limits. This work contains a brief but 
interesting notice of the main circumstances attending the develop- 
ment of Nova Scotia as an English colony. The discovery of gold, and 
especially the existence of fruitful coal-fields, have much facilitated 
that development ; and Captain Hmrdy says, that “ when one reads the 
abundant events of interest with which the whole history of Nova 
Scotia is chequered, of its steady progress and loyalty as a colony, and 
of the men it has produced, one cannot wonder at the present distaste 
evinced by its population on being compelled to merge their compact 
history and individuality in that of the New Dominion.” The bulk of 
the volume is occupied by a precise and very full account of the animals 
found in the country, which will be of great value to the naturalist and 
the speculator in physical science. 

We are very mucii indebted to travellers like Mr. Tozer, who explore 
the remoter and least visited parts of Europe, and, being possessed with 
the erudition and faculties needed for the purpose, give a full and par- 
ticular account of all they have seen and heard.^ Mr. Tozer’s volumes 
contain, not merely a description of the outward scenery and features 
of the places he visited, but also particular investigations into the 
existing social and political condition of the several tribes with which 
he came into contact. Some interesting speculations are included, 
bearing on the relations of modem Greeks to their illustrious ancestors, 
as evidenced by the existing language, customs, superstitions, and 
popular talcs. Mr. Tozer is of opinion that the Sclavonic and Greek 
races, different as they are in character and tastes, are the natural com- 
ponent elements of a future strong power to the South-East of Europe. 
The Turks cannot hope to maintain a permanent sway over these races 
such as would satisfy their aspirations, and no other people can be 
allowed to do so. Constantinople would be made a free port, and the 
proposed railway route from Belgrade to Salonioa, and abo one from 
Belgrade to Constantinople, in communication with the Euphrates 
Valley line, would open out a brilliant prospect for the civiliz^ion of 
Europe both in the East and West. 

The Circassian provinces, lying between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, are brought to our notice in a very attractive volume by Mr. 
Freshfield.® The chief aim of his journey was the exploration of the 
passes and glaciers of the Central Caucasus and the ascent of two most 
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famous summits. This work contains pictures of many places and 
scenes not familiar to English readers, and it is a great gain to procure, 
by Mr. Fresh field’s intelligent assistance, a description of “a Persian 
town,” “ a Persian post-road,” and the like, and to attach some fixity 
of conception to the names, Ararat, Armenia, Trans-Caucasia, and 
Georgia, lie mentions tribes under the dominion of the Russian 
government, which have been since the Crimean war kept in tolerable 
order; but the reckless religious proselytism of the Georgian and 
Armenian Churches under their Russian patronage, makes Christianity 
look rather poor and very immoral, even by the side of the surrounding 
MahometamsiTi. 

It is from intelligent English officers on the spot that we must look 
for our best information as to the advances of Russia towards Hin- 
doostan. Captain Harcourt’s pamphlet on “ Our Northern Frontier”®*^ 
is on many accounts a valuable contribution to our knowledge. The 
main facts which Captain Harcourt announces, with the utmost decision 
and compendiousness, making good his statements throughout by refe- 
rence to the best authorities, are (1) That Russia has been, since 1840, 
and especially in 1865 and 1868, constantly advancing her line of forts 
in the direction of the British frontier. (2 ) The practicability of 
further encroachment is due to the incohesiveness of the central Asian 
Khaiiats or States which touch the Russian border, Central Asia being 
described “ as one vast waste, intersected here and there by abandoned 
aqueducts, canals, wells, and ruined cities, over which the miserable hovels 
of the peasantry are reared.” (3) The Central Asian trade is of the 
greatest value, and Russia is immensely furthering her commercial 
interest by acquiring new districts, rich in vegetable and mineral pro- 
ducts. Captain Harcourt concludes by suggesting “ that the boundary 
limits we have now reached should suffice ; but, while confining our- 
selves to our own borders, and endeavouring to raise the people of 
India to something of our own level^ and fostering public and private 
enterprise in every pos.sible way, it is also incumbent on us to be on 
the alert, and to avail ourselves of every opportunity that offers of 
extending our knowleJge of Central Asian matters. A generous treat- 
ment of the sovereigns on our borders would seem to be an indispen- 
sable policy. 

Side by side with the mere RtLSsophobu||iS,” and all those wha 
obstinately refuse to look many years ahead, and prefer accepting facts 
just as they come without trying to stem or direct them, there is a 
steady column of welli*informed writers, who treat the Central Asian 
question with a balance of mind and spirit of calm scientific investiga- 
tion, which ought to carry with them the greatest weight. Captain 
Trench, who has been quartered for four or five years in the Punjab, 
two of which were spent in the close neighbourhood of the frontier of 
Afghanistan, has . published a most interesting work^ on the subject 
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of the relations of Russia to India, in which all the conditions, his- 
torical, geographical, and political, of the question are precisely dis- 
tinguished and ably investigated. Captain Trench agrees with other 
writers who approach the subject from his point of view — that Russia 
has neither the intention nor the ability to maleeany decisive movement 
in the direction of the English frontier at present, but, with the view 
of ultimately possessing Constantinople and influencing Western 
politics, the crippling of England through her Indian empire is an 
essential part of her future programme. The best means of protection 
for England are (1) the carrying out of the Euphrates Valley railway, 
and (2) the promotion of the influence of England in Afghanistan, 
lately commenced with Shere Ali under the most favourable auspices. 

In a letter to the Duke of Argyll, of great interest and abounding in 
important facts and statistics, Mr. Andrew strongly urges the carrying 
out of the proposed Indus Valley railway.®' In view of the yearly 
progress of Russia, Mr. Andrew is of opinion that we cannot be said to 
be keeping pace with her in any commensurate degree, and that we 
are totally unprepared to resist her aggressions, both midway and on 
the Indian frontier. Midway all depends upon the construction of the 
Euphrates line. At the Indian extremity, our security dep^uids on 
the completion of the Indus Valley line, and its extension branches 
■from Lahore to Peshawur, and from Sukkur to Dadur. With these 
completed, our position in India would be unassailable.'’ Mr. Andrew 
gives extracts from official minutes to show that he is fully corroborated 
by the late Viceroy (Lord Lawrence), Sir Bartle Frere, and other Indian 
authorities of the highest eminence. 

A pleasant collection of Anecdotes of illustrious and excellent women, 
in all kinds of relations, and in the discharge of all kinds of duties, 
woven together by the interspersion of a good deal of wholesome thought 
and geni^ encouragement, is supplied by Mr. Joseph Johnson, in his 
Willing Hearts and Ready Hands.”®^ Such books must be very 
useful for women who live in retired nooks and unexciting scenes, to get 
new hope and life from. A pretty account, for instance, under the 
head of “ Influence and discipline,” is given of Dante’s sentiments 
towards Beatrice after her death. The death of Beatrice imposed 
new duties upon him. That which he felt he had then to do was to 
render himself more worthy of her.” 

We scarcely know how to characterize the mystic book called 
Despotism,”®® with its black border and black cross, by the author 
of Vital Law,” except by simply saying, it is dedicated to Dr. New- 
man and Mr. Carlyle jointly. The main object of the work seems to 
be to bring about some ethereal form of marriage, dispensed from all 
its more, at present, familiar liabilities. Another work is promised 

** On the Completion of the Bailwaj System of the Valley of the Indus.” A 
Letter to His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.G. By W. P. Andrew. London : 
W.H. Allen. 1869. 

" Willioa Hearts and Beady Hands ; or, the Labours and Triumphs of Ear- 
nest Women.’^ By Joseph Johnson. Lradon : Nelson. 

St ‘^D^otism.” By the Author of ** Vital Law.” London; Longmans. 
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from the same author on “ Infancy.” Perhaps it will shed a light 
back on the present one. 

Mr. Barry, who unites the qualifications of a ” Professional Leader 
Writer of ten years* experience on the Loudon daily and weekly news- 
paper press,” and “ Special Commissioner to Brazil and the Republics 
of the U^uay and the Argentine on the live cattle trade to Europe,** 
has certainly considered “ Wealth and Poverty*’ after a most original, 
not to s^y eccentric, fashion.^^ He holds that the main oppressors of 
the English people are the house-owners and the bankers ; and he 
investigates, after a peculiar but not unfair or unproductive fashion, 
the actual condition of all classes of people in the country, under the 
heads of the “ struggling classes,” the “ oppressing classes,” and the 
” neutral classes.” The last division consists of the fundholder, the 
landed proprietor, and the Royal family. Under the head of the 
” pauper workman” a very pointed illustration is given of the tyrannical 
operation of the current law of distress. An unfavourable comparison 
is drawn between this law and that of the United States. 

It is not a familiar idea with Englishmen to organize, on strictly 
scientific principles, the science and^art of travelling, any more than to 
organize a great many other things much needing that process. Before 
another long vacation we recommend our readers to study Herr W. H, 
Riehl’s “ Wanderbuch,”®5 from which they will not only learn the whole 
theory of judicious travelling, but they will see the theory illustrated 
and applied before their eyes, by the exhibition of a very carefully 
conducted journey through Holland. The traveller is recommended 
(1) to go alone ; (2) never to ask his way, but always to carry a map 
about with him ; and (3) to know beforehand more about the place he 
is visiting than any one can tell him. He must also keep a 
journal, and commence by rather seeing a small territory thoroughly, 
than just peeping at a large one. Every one of these principles are 
about as much in the teeth of the notions popular among English 
tourists as can well be supposed. 

An exact survey, geographical and topographical, of some of the 
highest peaks in Switzerland, will be very acceptable to English tra- 
vellers and mountaineers. Herr Studer’s work has the additional 
interest of giving, with all the detail needed by the' Alpine climber, 
a particular account of all prior ascents of the several summits noticed.*^ 

Mr. Adams* account of Yenice^^ contains a mass of curious informal 
tion which it would be difficult to find collected together elsewhere. 
It is arranged under the heads of (1) History, comprising a first and 
second period ; (2) Fine Arts, Literature, Manners and Customs ; and 
(3) Public Buildings and Memorable Places. Such half-way books 
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between mere guide-books and systematic liistories are of great service, 
and no city in the world is more deserving every kind of illustration 
than Venice. 

The Index to the Times Newspaper^ for the winter quarter, 1B69, 
will be found of much use for purposes of reference. A mere p;lanoe 
at the strange accumulation of miscellaneous matters, lying side by 
side in such unconscious irony, suffices to tell of the general character 
of the times in which we live as well as of the kind of events people* 
most like to hear about under the head of news.” 


SCIENCE. 

I N his “ Croonian Lectures on Matter and Force,” Dr. Benco Jones 
treats of a subject which is at present of the highest interest.' He 
indicates in the first place the stages though which opinion has passed 
with regard to the connexion between Matter and Force, and shows 
that we may distinguish more or less clearly three sta^ in its pro- 
gress. In the first or earliest stage, which the author distinguishes as 
the primitive or authoritative stage, matter and force are r^arded as 
completely separate ideas; and he illustrates the prevalenceof these views 
from the Bible and from other old writings. In the second stage, to 
which the author gives the name of the Newtonian stage, we have in- 
complete separation of the ideas of matter and force, the latter being 
regarded as manifestations of imponderable matter, essentially separable 
from ponderable matter, but capable of being attached for a time to it. 
This, until very recently, was the opinion generally entertained, and 
taught in all works on chemistry and physics ; but the rapid progress 
of physical science within the last few years has led to another con- 
clusion — ^namely, to the assumption of a complete union or perfect 
inseparability between the ideas of ponderable matter and force.” Turn- 
ing now to the phenomena of life. Dr. Bence Jones proceeds to examine 
whether and how far we can recognise a similar progress in opinion 
with regard to the vital forces and the materials of which organisms 
are composed. He shows again, that in the earliest records with 
which we are acquainted, the idea of Jife is always separated from the 
idea of the matter of the body ; and cites the statements of philo- 
sophers down to our own day to indicate the prevalence of opinions as 
to the relations of life to the material organism, nearly identical with 
those cliaraoteristio of the second stage of opinions with r^rd to 
the relations of matter and force. The third stage of opinion, in 
which the inseparability of theforc^ of the organism from its material 
particles is recognised has hitherto, as pointed out by the author, made 
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comparatively little progress, but he goes on to demonstrate that such 
a view of the phenomena must be tne true one, and to indicate the 
great advance in all departments of knowledge relating to life and 
vital action that must result from the general adoption of identical 
ideas of the relation of force to matter both in organic and inorganic 
nature. This little book must tend to diffuse more correct notions upon 
the true nature of the phenomena of life among the reading public ; 
and we cannot too much admire the bold, and yet reverent manner, in 
which the author has treated his subject. The lectures themselves 
occupy only half the volume ; in the other half the author has given 
three appendices, containing reprints of lectures which treat at greater 
length upon some of the most important vital phenomena. 

Among the great physical discoveries of recent years none has made 
a greater impression upon the minds of men, or excited a higher degree 
of interest, than that of spectrum analysis. Wheti we were told by 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff that by means which they pointed out we could 
not only readily detect in chemical investigations the presence of sub- 
stances in quantities so minute as to elude the ordinary processes of 
analysis, but also investigate the chemical constitution of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies, notwithstanding their enormous distance from 
us in space, who could help feeling that great mysteries were about to 
be unfolded before him, and receiving the revelations of this new 
method of research almost with a sort of religious awe. Less than 
ten years have elapsed since the practical applicability of the spectro- 
scope, both in direct chemical ansdysis and in the investigation of the 
nature of the sidereal bodies, was demonstrated by Kirchhoff and Bun- 
sen, and we have already a long series of important researches, made 
by its means, leading to a complete change in our ideas of the nature 
of the sun, and promising to give us, upon this and kindred matters, 
an amount of information such as could not previously have been 
hoped for. Already spectrum analysis possesses a literature of consi** 
derable extent, but consisting chiefly of memoirs and short papers 
published in various journals and in the transactions of societies ; but 
however interesting these may be, the want of a good manual of the 
subject must have been often felt. Hence the publication of Pro- 
fessor Boscoe’s “Lectures on Spectrum Analysis,’*^ delivered last 
summer before the Society of Apothecaries, cannot but be most wel- 
come, as the lectures themselves furnish a most admirable elementary 
treatise on the subject, whilst by tiie insertion in appendices to each 
lecture of extracts from the moi^ important published memoirs, the 
author has rendered it equally valuable as a text-book for advanced 
students. Professor Koscoe i^ats first of the nature of light and of 
the spectrum, and then mdieates how the differences in the spectra of 
various bodies led to the discoveiy of the method of spectrum anidysis. 
In the third lecture he commences by indicating the history of this 
method, the first glimpse of which seems to have been attain more 
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than a century ago by Thomas Melville. The remainder of this and 
the fourth lecture are occupied with an account of the application of 
the spectroscope to ordinary chemical analysis ; whilst the fifth and 
sixth are exclusively devoted to the consideration of “ solar and stellar 
chemistry.’* The work is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts of apparatus, &c., and with a great quantity of coloured re- 
presentations of various spectra contrasted with that obtained by the 
decomposition of the sun’s light. The author also reproduces the maps of 
the solar spectrum published by Kirchboff, and Angstrom and Thalen. 

Mr. Dingle, in his attempt to bring the phenomena of astronomy 
into strict accordance with the Scripture narrative of creation,® has 
contrived to veil his meaning in language so ingeniously unintelligible, 
that it is quite beyond our power to give any idea of what his precise 
views may be. The author’s intention may be good, but we doubt 
greatly whether the effect of his work will be in accordance with his 
desires, if indeed it can have any effect at all. His notion seems to 
be that light is an ethereal medium, in which the celestial bodies float 
and by which their motions are produced ; but if this be really his 
view, it is difficult to see in what manner he proves it from the ac- 
count in Genesis of the creative acts of the fourth day. 

M. de Parville’s “ Causeries Scientifiques ” for the year 1868 ^ has 
reached a second edition. Like its predecessors, it contains a series of 
lively articles upon subjects of scientific interest with regard to which 
the pwt year has brought us any new information, and upon the dis- 
coveries and inventions of the year. Of course the preparation of the 
French Atlantic Cable, the laying of which is now an accomplished 
fact, forms a prominent topic ; indeed it is the first subject referred to 
in the book. The progress of spectroscopic analysis, and especially the 
great results obtained by its means during the solar eclipse of 1868 , 
^d the important discovery by Lockyer and Janssen, of the possibi- 
lity of seeing the red prominences at all times when the sun itself is 
visible, are discussed at its end ; but this is evidently regarded by the 
editor as the most important section of his book. The remainder of the 
contents is of the most varied nature. 

Hr. Nuttall’s “ Dictionary of Scientific Terms **® will doubtless prove 
to a certain extent, useful to the many who nowadays indulge in the 
perusal of scientific works. In these we find constant reference to 
matters outside the immediate subject treated of, and therefore left 
unexplained by the author ; and as the mere explanation of the mean- 
ing of a term will often furnish the intelligent reader with a clue, 
enabling him to understand an otherwise unintelligible passage, a con- 
venient little dictionary, ^ving the sense of the principal technical 
terms used in scientific writings must prove advantageous. Of course 

* ** How Globes are Raised and Moved : b^ng the fourth part of Hints from the 
Darning ; or the Creation Stoiy considered under the laws of Light and Motion.** 
By Edward Dingle. 12mo. London : l^tman. 1868. 
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it is impossible within the compass of a small volume such as this of 
Dr. Nuttall’s, to give all the terms employed in all the sciences, and we 
are rather surprised at the amount of information which he has been 
able to condense into its pages ; but at the same time it must be con- 
fessed that it has many and grave imperfections, and that by a more 
judicious treatment its usefulness might be immensely increased. Thus 
the terms used in systematic Natural History, descending in many 
cases even to generic names, are to a very great extent derived from 
antiquated sources, and a considerable proportion of them might have 
been omitted and replaced advantageously by other articles. A quite 
unnecessary number of medical and surgical terms is given, and in the 
explanations given of many terms, we find errors and misstatements 
which greatly detract from any value the work may otherwise possess. 
We would recommend the author, in the event of his book reaching a 
second edition, to devote particular attention to the articles relating to 
zoology and comparative anatomy, which abound in errors of more or 
less importance. 

Few things are more important in the study of any science than a 
knowledge of the history of the stages by which that science has 
arrived at its existing form, and in none perhaps is it at present more 
desirable that the student should be enabled to take a comprehensive 
view of the progress of his science, than in chemistry. Tinder these 
circumstances, Mr. Watts has done good service to the English 
student by translating and editing the introductory chapter of M. 
Wurtz’s “Dictionary of Chemistry,”® which contains an admirable 
summary of the history of that science since its emergence from the mists 
in which it had been enveloped by the adoption of ideas inherited from 
the alchemists. M. Wurtz refers very briefly to the views enter- 
tained upon the theory of chemistry by one or two observers of the 
seventeenth century, and indicates that the foundation of modern 
chemistry is due to Lavoisier, in whose behalf he claims chemistry as 
“a French science.” It is true, indeed, that the names of French 
chemists are inseparably connected with almost every advance of this 
science, which may to a certain extent justify the “ national partiality” 
exhibited in the use of the phrase above quoted, but M. Wurtz is by 
no means blinded by this feeling to the importance of the work per- 
formed by members of other nations, and we find full justice done to 
the genius of our countryman Dalton, to the labours of Berzelius, 
and to the researches of a host of other investigators who have con- 
tributed more or less to advance the science of chemistry to its present 
position. The treatment of the subject is admirable, and the translator 
has evidently done his duty most efficiently. He has added an ap- 
pendix of notes elucidatory of matters referred to in the text. 

Professor Blorostrand of Lund/ desires to revert to the chemical 

< A Histoiyof Ghemioal Theoiy, firom the Age of LaToisier to the present 
time." By A. wurtz. Translated and edited by Henry Watts, B.A., F,B.S. 
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ideas of Berzelius, which, he considers, by a little extension and modi- 
fication, may be made more in accordance with the known facts of 
chemistry than any of the more recent theories. Adopting and 
extending the Dualistic views of Berzelius, he gives the following 
summary of his electro-chemical theory : — Two general factors : the 
•material atoms and the forces working in their reciprocal action. The 
atoms must not only possess a certain weight, but also occupy space. 
The forces which e&ctuate the mutual action of the atoms, are oppo- 
site and polar. When the attractive force is spread over a larger 
space, or in other words, is excited to action in several points, it must act 
in the given direction more weakly than otherwise. The exertion 
of electro-chemical force thus modiiied, brings about the polyato- 
micity of an otherwise mono- or diatomic element. Thus a strongly 
positive atom which can only unite with one atom of equal negative 
power, unites with a larger number of relatively weaker negative atoms, 
and a negative atom of monoatomic action, yielding to the influence 
of several negative atoms, may appear to be relatively positive. 

M. Alphonse Julien has published an interesting pamphlet on the 
traces of Glacial action in central France, especially the Puy-de-Dume 
and Cantal.® He finds traces of glaciers in many of the valleys of this 
region, whilst indications are not wanting of an earlier glacial period 
preceding the diluvial. His interpretation of the phenomena presented 
in central France is as follows : The tertiary period terminates with 
the so-called Lower Pliocene deposits containing remains of Mastodon, 
This was followed by a glacial epoch which has left its traces in 
roches moutonn^Sy in the breaking down of eruptive rocks, and in the 
formation of great beds of conglomerates, such as those of Perrier. 
The diluvial period which followed this is ascribed by the author to 
the melting of the great glaciers, and this was followed by a period 
in which the fauna of the Elephants established itself in central France, 
where it has left remains identical with those of the Cromer Forest 
bed, and the lignites of Zurich, the Upper Arno, &c. A second, but 
less severe, glacial period then set in, and it is to this that the glaciers 
observed by the author are referred. The frontal moraines of these 
glaciers descended to a level of about 1600 feet. The crater volcanoes 
appeared between this second glacial period and the age of the 
Bemdeer. 

It is perhaps not difficult in the present day for any one possessing 
a moderate knowledge of natural history to compile a good account of 
the animals referred to in the Bible ; and so much has already been 
written on the subject that it is hard for any one, however ^reat his 
scientific attainments, to put much that can be termed original into 
such a treatise. Looking at Mr. Wood’s Bible Animals”^ in this 
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light we may justly regard it as a good and useful work, and it will 
doubtless be welcome to that numerous class who desire to obtain in- 
formation upon every subject relating to the Bible. Much has been 
done of late years, by exploring expeditions, to elucidate the natural 
his1)ory of the Holy Land; and Mr. Wood has freely made use of the 
researches of Mr. Tristram and others who have devoted themselves 
in an especial manner to this task. His book furnishes a good 
popular account of the animals mentioned in Scripture. It forms a 
handsome volume, and is well illustrated. 

Another zoological work which makes no high scientific pretensions 
is a translation of Ernest Menault on The Intelligence of Aniinals.'*^^ 
The author runs through the animal kingdom, and indicates the in* 
tellectual manifestations which may be observed in the different forms, 
the mail object of his teaching being to show the conformity between 
the intellectual operations of man and those of the lower animals. 

In a former number we had occasion to nptice a history of the birds 
of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, by a very young ornithologist ; 
and we have now before us another of these local histories, written 
this time, however, by a more experienced hand. Mr. Sterland’s 
‘‘ Birds of Sherwood Forest,’*^^ is stated by him to be the result of 
twenty years’ observations in a most favourable district ; and although 
occasionally unnecessarily expanded, it contains a great amount of 
valuable and interesting information. Mr. Sterland is not contented 
to follow implicitly the opinions of his predecessors, however high 
their authority may be ; iu several passages he shows that he has 
thought as well as observed, and his opinions seem to be deserving of 
all attention. Thus, to cite an eimmple : afber referring to the various 
opinions which have been put forward with regard to the use of the 
serrated middle claw of the goatsucker, our author suggests that none 
of these have hit upon the true solution of the phenomenon, but that 
the claw comes into use in holding the bird upon its perch, as it sits 
lengthwise and not crosswise, like most other perching birds. 

We have previously noticed the appearance of a part of Mr. 
Newman’s ** Natural History of British Moths,”^^ and have now again 
to call attention to the work on its completion. In this book, which 
forms a handsome octavo volume, copiously illustrated with good 
wood engravings, the author has limited himself to the larger forms, 
the Hawkmoths, Bombyces, Geometers, and Noctiias, the species of 
the remaining families being for the most part of such small size that 
the method of illustration adopted by Mr. Newman would fail to give 
any just idea of them. Of the families here treated of, Mr. Newman 
iiirnishes an excellent natural history ; and his book will be welcomed 
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by many an entomologist, especially in the country, as furnishing him 
with a cheap and good guide to the knowledge of these insects. 

A new edition of Professor Johnson’s treatise on the growth of 
crops,'* prepared and specially adapted for the use of the English 
student by Professors Church and Dyer, of the Cirencester Agricul- 
tural College, seems to furnish almost all the general information on 
the subject of the constitution and growth of plants that can be re- 
quired by the agriculturist, even if he desires to follow out a course of 
scientific investigation. The constitution of the plant is here treated 
very fully from both its chemical and its physiological side, the results 
of recent investigations are most carefully cited, and a sufficient 
amount of general chemical an d botanical information is given to render 
the beginner independent of other works. It is true that the rela- 
tions of growing plants to soils are scarcely touched upon, aUd conse- 
quently the influence of manures upon vegetation is left to be learnt 
from other sources. The purpose of the book, however, is not to lay 
down a complete system of practical agriculture, but to supply such 
scientific information upon the laws of vegetable life as may enable its 
reader to advance with more certainty upon the path of practical in- 
vestigation. This purpose it seems to us thoroughly to fulfil. 


Dr. Spencer Cobbold’s supplement to his well-known Treatise on 
Entozoa’* contains, in addition to a special and general index, a record 
of researches conducted since the year 1864. He has made numerous 
experiments of feeding animals on trichinous flesh, and out of sixteen 
cases of mammals in which the results appeared to have been fully 
ascertained, in nine they were successful — that is to say, that the para- 
sites were found in greater or less abundance in the flesh of these nine 
animals after death. It is reassuring then to leem from Dr. Cobbold 
that a great deal of unnecessary fear has been created in this country, 
that English swine are almost entirely if not absolutely free from the 
disease, and that not a single case of Trichiniasis in the living human 
subject has been diagnosed in the United Kingdom. He believes, 
indeed, that the twenty or thirty individuals who have been found after 
death to be trichinized had contracted the disease by eating Dernian 
pork sausages or other preparations of foreign meat. In conjunction 
with Professor Simonds of the Veterinary College, Dr. Cobbold was 
successful in rearing cystic entozoa in the calf, thus producing the 
diseased phenomena called by Professor Leuckart ** acute cestode 
tuberculosis.” Two hundred mature proglottides of the Tania medio- 
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oandlata were given in milk to a calf. Ten days afterwards the animal 
was very ill and seemed likely to die, but it did ultimately recover, and 
when it was killed, a little more than two months after its dose, it 
seemed to be a thoroughly sound and thriving young beast. When 
its flesh was examined, however, hundreds of larval cestode parasites 
were discovered in the superflcial muscular layers; the calculation 
being that there were from seven to eight thousand present. Other 
interesting experiments are related in this volume, which will prove an 
acceptable supplement to those who are in possession of the author’s 
original work. To it is appended a full bibliography. 

Sir James Clark’s memoir of the late Dr. Conolly^^ contains a fair 
and full account of the ^eat reform in the treatment of the insane by 
the abolition of mechanical restraint, which has been effected in this 
century, nnd exhibits impartially the large share which Dr. Oonolly 
had in carrying it on to a successful issue. It also contains an account 
of the condition of foreign asylums in different countries, and a long 
appendix by Dr. Arlidge, embodying the results of his personal 
inspection of some and his inquiries concerning other foreign 
and colonial asylums. Dr. Arthur Mitchell has contributed 
an able and appreciative notice of Dr. Conolly’s writings, and has given 
his valuable assistance in other parts of the memoir. It is hardly 
necessary to say then, that the volume contains a great deal of inte- 
resting and useful information, but we must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment in finding very little about Dr. Oonolly *s life and 
character, and especially so few and brief extracts from his letters, 
which were always graceful and eminently characteristic. In fact, 
the book is really a rather loosely constructed account of the introduc- 
tion of the non-restraint treatment of the insane and of the present 
condition of asylums, with references to Dr. Conolly’s public life in- 
terspersed in it, and does not give us any conception of the real 
character and the inner life of one whose name, as Sir Thomas Watson 
has said, will go down to a remote posterity, and be reckoned among 
those of the greatest and noblest benefactors to a very suffering portion 
of the human race.” 

Bearing in mind how little exact knowledge of the action and 
uses of drugs medicine can yet boast, we were not disposed to en- 
tertain great expectations from the perusal of Dr. Ringer’s recently 
published Handbook of Therapeutics.”^® Indeed, the author 
avowedly publishes it as an introduction to Therapeutics in which 
controversial and speculative questions have been, so far as possible, 
omitted, and as designed for the use of students and young practi- 
tioners. Accepting this modest design of the work, and criticising it 
from no higher standpoint, we cannot help thinking it in some respects 
strangely incomplete. The author has omitted mention of all thera- 
peutical agents other than drugs, so that his title hardly indicates the 
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true character of the handbook ; and in treating of diflferent drugs he 
dismisses in a few words some which have a considerable reputation, 
and are commonly believed to have special actions and special uses. 
In a work on therapeutics, it is surely not enough to say of Stramonium 
little more than that it produces symptoms very similar to those of 
belladonna, and then, immediately afterwards, to dismiss Hyoscyamus 
with the statement that it corresponds, “ in its behaviour on the 
body,” to belladonna and stramonium. In designedly avoiding specu- 
lative discussions and theoretical opinions, Dr. Binger has failed some- 
times to convey to his readers adequate ideas of what is really known 
concerning the physiological action of certain drugs, and has made his 
book more dry and less instructive than it might have been. Still, all 
faults and defects apart, — of which faults of composition do not fail to 
be noticeable — ^there is a great deal of practical information and much 
valuable suggestion, which cannot but render the handbook, what it 
is intended to be, useful to students and young practitioners. 

Mr. Walter Coulson’s “ Treatise on Syphilis,”*^ which is founded 
upon a course of lectures delivered at the Lock Hospital, contains the 
conclusions at which he has arrived from his own observations of the 
disease, and from his study of the best works treating of it. The 
author gives his decided adhesion to the opinion that there are tvi'o 
species of chancre — the one being merely a local sore which does not 
infect the system ; the other being the true syphilitic ulcer which is 
almost invariably followed by constitutional symptoms. With re- 
gard to the value of syphilization as a means of treatment he does not 
appear to have definitely made up his mind, although evidently in- 
clining to the belief that it has little or no effect upon the disease. 
We should have thought that the evidence warranted a stronger and 
more decided expression of opinion. The description of the ravages 
which syphilis is known to produce in the internal organs of the body 
is somewhat sketchy, and, although summarizing the views of several 
recent inquirers, hardly does justice to the importance of the subject 
and the amount of knowledge which has actually been obtained. We 
do not think that the execution of the work entirely justifies its title 
as a Treatise on Syphilis, but there can be no doubt that Mr. Coulson 
has produced a useful summary of the opinions now generally enter- 
tain^ with regard to syphilis, engrafting on it the results of his own 
observation. 

A Treatise on Alimentation” by Dr. Jules Cyr^* has rather the 
character of a popular exposition than of a scientific treatise. He 
begins with the consideration of alimentation in its physiological 
relation, noticing briefly the actions of the difierentdigestive*fluids, and 
then descfibing the composition and discussing the nutritive^ value of 
different articles of food, animal and vegetable ; he goes on next to 
treat of alimentation in its pathological relations, setting forth the 
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respective effects of insufficient and of superabundant nourishment, 
and the morbid conditions produced by injurious articles of food ; and 
lastly he deals with alimentation in its therapeutical relations, treat- 
ing at length of the kind of diet most advantageous in febrile and other 
diseases. There can be no doubt that the author has brought together 
within a moderate compass much useful information, which was only 
to be found scattered in different books, but some of it hardly appears 
to be up to the scientific level of the day, and the whole treatment of 
the subject is too superficial and summary to be quite satisfactory. 

M. Moreau, who published a few years ago a book entitled 
Psychologic Morbide,” which excited a good deal of attention at the 
time, has now given to the public in a small volume the results of his 
observations and reflections on what he proposed to call neuropathic 
insanity, but which is commonly known as hysterical insanity. He 
believes it to be a form of insanity which has distinct characters, — one 
of the most striking of which is the greater or less consciousness of 
their intellectual disorders which the patients display — a course in 
some respects special, and which is most benefited % a particular 
treatment. He has given the notes of a great many cases which have 
been under his observation, but neither in these notes of particular 
cases nor in his general reflections does he bring out at all clearly what 
are the distinctive characters of the disease. Indeed, his treatment of 
the subject does not evince close and exact observation, but is vague 
and theoretical, and the book, though undoubtedly suggestive, leaves 
its purpose imperfectly accomplished. 

Dr. Alexander Muller, formerly Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
at Stockholm, discusses in a very thorough manner the aims to be 
kept in view and the means to be used in the purification of our 
dwelling houses.^ He describes and criticises the different plans 
which have been proposed for the utilization of sewage, strongly advo* 
eating what is known as the MUller-Schlirian system of scattering, by 
a self-acting closet, a powder of unslacked lime and charcoal over the 
excrement immediately after it is passed. He maintains that by this 
plan the purification of our cities might be effected without cost, as 
the value of the manure obtained would more than pay the expense. 

Mr. Pye H. Chavasse, having written a little book called “ Advice 
to a Mother,” which has gone through several editions, has now pub- 
lished Counsel to a Mother,” as a continuation and completion of it.^^ 
The present volume, like the other, gives much useful advice in a plain 
and intelligible form, but we hardly anticipate for itasuccess equal to that 
of its predecessor. The author shows himself far too prone to go beyond 
the ground on which he can speak with authority, and to discourse on 
matters that do not properly come within the range of his book, while 
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he has been sillily induced by the advice of friends to publish in it “ A 
Poem on Childhood,” which is a foolish jingle of rhymes. 

Of the ‘‘Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences,” from 
January to June, we can only repeat what we have said of former 
volumes.®^ It cannot justly claim to be called a digest of British and 
Continental medicine, for it is almost entirely made up of extracts of 
all sorts from English Journals. 


HISTOEY AND BIOOEAPHY. 

M r. DUFFUS hardy, one of the most laborious of men, has 
succeeded in producing one of the most unreadable of books. 
A preface of 150 pages, is followed by a series of Chronological Tables, 
and surmounted by an index of nearly 500 pages ; and this is only the 
first instalment of an English Syllabus of Bymer*s Foedera.^ This 
Syllabus is intended as a Synopsis of the whole of the “ Fcedera,” and 
will, in Mr. Hardy’s opinion, if read continuously, give the student a 
much more faithful picture of the events of any particular period than 
can be gathered from the pages of the writers of the age to which those 
events relate. Mr. Hardy regards his Syllabus as a general index to 
Eymer’s voluminous work, promises its continuation in a second 
volume, which will contain a second index of persons and places which 
occur in the Syllabus, as well as an Appendix correcting original or 
editorial errors of transposition of documents, and announces a third 
volume “ which will be wholly devoted to a general index of the names 
of persons and places, including also matters which appear in all the 
editions of the ‘ Foedera,* and so arranged as to suit each edition.” These 
editions of the “ Foedera’ ’ are four in number, Churchill’s edition of 17 1 7, 
in seventeen volumes, fifteen by Eymer himself, and two by Sauhder- 
son, his continuator ; Tonson’s edition, in twenty volumes, the last of 
which made its appearance in 17B5, and which with its four immediate 
predecessors, was the production of' Saunderson ; the Hague edition 
completed in 1745 ; and the extravagant and unwieldy edition of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who was authorized by the Record Board to undertake 
the task in 1810. There is also a translation from the French of the 
Hague edition by Mr. Stephen Whalley, who was encouraged to 
assume the part of inteipreter by William Benson, to whom we are 
indebted for the monument of Milton in Westminster Abbey. Thomas 
Rymer, the mincipal author of the “ Foedera,” was a younger son of 
Mr. Ralph Rymer, who, joining the Presbyterian Rising in the 
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autumn of 1663, was captured, condemned by Commission, and 
executed. Bom at ‘‘ The Hall ” in the little village of Yafforth in 
Yorkshire, Thomas was educated at a private school at Northallerton, 
kept by a royalist pedagogue, Mr. Smelt, and at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, which he left without taking his degree. In 1673, having 
previously become a member of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, 
he was called to the bar. Some poems, prose translations, and a 
pamphlet or two, were his earliest literary efforts. On the death of 
Thomas Shad well in 1692, the two offices which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by one person were separated, and when Tate was appointed 
Poet Laureate, Bymer was nominated Historiographer Boyal, with a 
salary of 200/. a year. Within eight months after this accession of 
dignity, Bymer was directed to carry out the great national work — vis., 
the collection of diplomatic instruments or treaties which Montague 
and Somers had recommended. Bymer commenced his ac<^uaintance 
with Leibnitz in 1694, and was materially influenced by him in the 
iflan and formation of the ‘‘ Poedera.” With Hobbes and Waller he 
lived in honourable intimacy. Stepney numbered him among his 
friends, and Bishop Kennet, writing after bis death, mentions him 
with respect. Up to a short time before his death, Bymer was actively 
engaged in collecting materials. These materials assumed the form of 
fifty-nine volumes of MS., embracing the period between 1116 and 
1698. Bymer died in Arundel-street, in the Strand, on the 14th 
December, 1713, and was interred in the church of St. Clement 
Danes on the third day after his death. These particulars, with a 
thorough elucid^ition of the questions suggested by the subject, are 
drawn from the long and instructive preface with which Mr. Hardy 
has introduced what he appropriately calls his Skeleton of English 
History,” which we now commend to the admiring contemplation of 
his model student. 

Another work of antiquarian interest, the Speculum of Bichard of 
Cirencester, an historian of the fourteenth century, has been edited by 
Mr. John E. B. Mayor, in two volumes, the second of which has now 
come to hand.^ It consists of four books, of which the first contains 
the history of the Pagan Saxons from their first arrival in England to 
the coming of Augustine, chiefly borrowed from Boger Wendover, or 
following the traditionary nomenclature, Matthew of Westminster 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth; the second, mainly from Bede, takes 
us from the mission of Augustine to the accession of Alfred ; the third, 
derived from various predecessors, comprises the history of 170 years, 
from the accession of Alfred to the death of Hardeenut ; while the 
fourth expatiates on the acts and miracles of the glorious king and 
confessor Edward, and is borrowed from Ailred, William of Malmes- 
bury, Florence, Higden, and others. The chief grounds for reprinting 
the Speotdumy says Mr. Mayor, in his learned preface, are not its in- 

* Bioardl de Cirenoestria Speottlum Hiatoriale de geatis regiia Anglisa.” From 
the copy in the Publio Library, Cambridge. Edited by John £. B. l&yor, M. A., 
Fellow of St« John*! College, Cambri^. PublishM by the authority of the 
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Green, and Co. 1809. 
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trinsic merits, but the use which has been made of it by historians 
and antiquaries, the numerous errors which are current rei^ecting 
it and its author, and the conclusive evidence which it bears to the 
spuriousness of the J)e Situ to which Bichard owes most of his fame. 
This work was brought to light by Dr. Charles Julius Bertram, pro- 
fessor of English at Copenhagen, who professed to have discovered it 
in the Koyal Library there. Bertram’s original, however, has never 
been found. There is no external evidence for the De Situ, for before 
1747 it was never named, and the internal evidence seems fatal to its 
authenticity. Yet this is the book which Gibbon has praised for its 
genuine knowledge of antiquity. For 120 years “ a forger alike con- 
temptible as penman, Latinist, historian, geographer, critic,” has 
imposed “ upon members of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and 
of the two ancient universities, of the youthful society D.U.K.,” on 
the writers of Germany and Denmark, of England and of Scotland. 
Pronounced by Dr. Guest in 1850 a patent forgery, this “ clever fabri- 
cation of Bertram’s ” has supplied material to the modern historian, 
to the pictorial illustrator, and to the private and official map-maker. 
With such experience there is no need to wonder that history wins its 
way to the fabulous, or rather to the false. Even in our own critical 
and sceptical age credulity is too ready to accept the pretended testi- 
mony of fraudulent ingenuity. 

Mr. Riley, in a third volume of the Oesta Ahbatum Monasterii 
Sancto Albano, brings to a conclusion the history of the Abbots of St, 
Albans^ as contained in the Cottonian MS. An anonymous con- 
tinuation follows, transcribed from the only text that is known to 
exist, the closing pages of the Parker MS. This continuation breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of the Abbacy of William Hey worth, in the 
twelfth year of Henry IV., or a.d. 1411. The present volume recounts 
the history of the house during the long rule of Thomas de la Mare, 
and sets forth the acquisitions made, the encroachments resisted, and 
the struggles sustained by that able and litigious Abbot. An 
episodical account of Wat Tyler’s insun*ection, as far as Hertfordshire 
is concerned, spreads over nearly a hundred pages, and the general 
narrative is varied with sketches of social life, legendary tales, and 
graphic pictures of incidents tragical and humorous. The work is en- 
riched with an explanatory essay with a glossary, an index of names 
of persons, and a second index of names of places. 

A Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth analyses 
documents illustrating the events of one year only, 1563.^ Here, as 

^ Abbatum Monasterii Sancto Albano a Thoma Walsingham vegasate 
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io the previous volume, we are chiefly interested in the progress of our 
intercourse with France.” The despatches of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton testify to his powers of observation and description. In proof 
of this his account of the battle of Dreux, of his interview with the 
Duke of Guise, may be i^jstanced. The narrative of the siege of Havre, 
distributed in various notices, written by difierent reporters, shows 
the sufferings of the garrison, the enduring spirit of Warwick, though 
compelled to surrender at last, and the ofiicial neglect from which our 
troops succumbed. During this year, Mr. Stevenson remarks, neither 
Scotland nor Spain attract attention. Queen Elizabeth and Cecil being 
occupied almost exclusively with France. Besides the historical 
analysis and the preface, the volume before us contains a general index 
and a topographical list of documents. 

In the Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Lambeth 
Library, and extending over a period of about twelve years, we have 
another of these useful documentary publications.^ In an able In- 
troduction the editors describe the state of Ireland under Mary and 
Elizabeth. Among other things they draw attention to the remark- 
able fact, that however strong her papal predilections might be, Mary 
was perfectly contented to retain the Tudor supremacy : that by pre- 
cisely the same authority by which the religious independence of the 
nation had been asserted in the reign of Henry Vlll., the old religion 
was restored and the Legateship of Cardinal Pole admitted and 
recognised. In the communications between her Council in England 
and that of Ireland, slie styled herself Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and on Earth Supreme Head of 
the Churches of England and Ireland.” As conclusive evidence of the 
growing prosperity of the English Pale under the reign of Elizabeth, 
the editors adduce the address of the Deputy Sir Henry Sidney to 
the Queen, and affirm that however intolerant and severe in some 
respects might be her rule, it was connected more intimately than 
any other with the prosperity of her subjects both in England and in 
Ireland. 

In a new volume of the domestic series of State Papers of the 
Beign of Charles I.,” we pass from 1637 to 1638, at the commence- 
ment of which the ship money writs sent out for the fourth time in 
annual succession, again replenished the royal exchequer.^ Officially, 
says Mr. Bruce, the question was considered settled, but there was a 
popular persuasion that as the judges had been divided in opinion, 
there would be some appeal. Pmons, accordmgly, who bad been 
assessed still continued to evade tbe tax. The government was now 
essentially absolute. The archbishop reigned over the* ehnreh ; the 
king was independent of parliament ^ nine years had elapsed since tlie 
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last of these bodies was dissolved. The king’s ecclesiastical prepos- 
sessions had raised a spirit of resistance among the people of Scotland 
which showed itself in warlike menace. Apprehensions were enter- 
tained of an invasion of England. From this time the Calendar 
contains many valuable papers *’ which hear^^on the general subject, 
and indicate the military preparations which were made against the 
arrival of the apprehended catastrophe. The Bising in the S^ens^near 
Ely, occasioned by the Earl of Bedford’s drainage of the great level, is 
another topic which is treated here, and various historical and bio- 
graphical information connected with this eventful time, may be 
elicited from the volume. 

The writer of the introduction to one of the Elizabethan Calendars 
sees in Sir Henry Sidney’s letters a standing rebuke to those who 
have decried the administration and character of the great Tudor 
Queen. Mr. Hosack, a vindicator of Mary Queen of Scots, on the 
contrary, regards her as an accessory to a course of persecution to 
which all similar examples of State iniquity arc but as dust in the 
balance.^ Of course Sussex, Cecil, Murray, the Scottish nobles, and the 
representative men of the English nation, all share in this indictment, 
made in the interest of Mary Stuart, the “ illustrious victim of sec- 
tarian violence and barbarous statecraft.” Against the multitude of 
adverse authorities that confront him, Mr. Hosack refers us to Camden, 
Carte, and Lingard, who “ in point of research and accuracy are cer- 
tainly unequalled by any of their contemporaries.” Mr. Froude he 
describes as the most reckless of the Scottish Queen’s modern adver- 
saries, and repeatedly accuses him of direct fabrication (pp. 302, 881, 
846, 513). Buchanan is of course a wholesale forger and calumniator, 
and Knox occupies a very different position in the heroic world to that 
assigned him by Mr. Carlyle. There are some allegations in Mr. Hosack’s 
volume that are in direct contradiction to those in our ordinary history 
books, to which we desire to draw attention. It has been generally 
asserted that Mary joined the league called the Holy Alliance, the 
object of which was the extirpation of Protestantism, but Mr. Hosack 
says that the only evidence for this conviction is that of Randolph, and 
that Randolph spoke only from hearsay. Again, Mr. Hosack declares 
that the support of Elizabeth was in all probability given to a de- 
vilish conspmacy,” ostensibly for the death of Riccio, but in reality for 
the destruction of Mary Stuart and of her husband, and he appears to us 
to regard both Randolph and Bedford as accomplices in the plot. The 
casket letters Mr. Hosack treats as evident forgeries, though he has 
the gravest authorities against him. The internal evidence which he ad- 
duces a^inst'that genuineness deserves the consideration of opponents, 
but he does not seem aware that two of the French orwinale have been 
discovered; such at least is the statement of Mr. l^oude, who pro- 
nounces both the Scottish and the Latin forms of the letters to be 
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traDslations by Buchanan. To attempt a detailed refutation of Ml*. 
Hosack would require a minute examination of original ddcuknents to 
which we have no access, and a cautious comparison and scrutiny of 
evidence and counter-evidence impracticable to us. Mr. Hosack’s vin- 
dication, however, is written with apparent knowledge of the subject, 
with great occasional plausibility, and with inferences drawn from little 
known or recently discovered documents, and if Mr. Froude or Mr. 
Barton have leisure for a formal examination of the arguments which 
it contains, we should be glad to see the challenge accepted by them. 
If only the character of Mary Stuart were in question, this re-investi- 
gation might be dispensed with, but since Mr. Hosack’s defence of the 
Scottish Quoen involves a condemnation of Elizabeth, of Murray, and 
,of all the great actors in the historical drama who were opposed to 
Mary, larger and nobler issues are at stake, and Mr. Hosack’s deliberate 
and often circumstantial counter-accusation is sufficiently important to 
make a rejoinder desirable. 

The history of the eighteenth century has received some elucidation 
from the series of sketches, originally read as lectures by Mr. Thorold 
Bogers, and now collected in a portable little volume, for a larger and 
more enduring public than the audiences to whom they were first ad- 
dressed.^ These sketches, intended to present a set of historical facts 
grouped in each instance round a conspicuous figure, rank far above 
the average of similar performances. Mr. Bogers is an independent 
thinker, and if he sometimes betrays an unexpected mental limitation 
as in his estimate of the first French Bevolution, he in general exhibits 
a cogency of statement and an emphasis of language that entitle his 
opinions to a respectful attention. The four portraits that he has 
placed together in his literary cabinet are those of Montagu, Wal- 
pole, Adam Smith, and Cobbett, of which the third is, we think, the 
most valuable, and the fourth the most entertaining. In his first sketch 
Mr. Bogers takes us back a little way into the seventeenth century, 
describing the daily parochial inquisition of the Protectorate clergy as 
more insupportable than the occasional persecutions of the monarchical 
courts, and the palace life of the second Charles as one vast revel, one 
perpetual round of debauchery, containing no modest woman and no 
honest man. Charles, like his lather, plundered the London merchants ; 
more than ten thousand families were ruined by his appropriation of 
the 1,328,5267. which lay in the Exchequer. No interest we are told 
was paid for thirty years, but at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the government of William, which, if it borrowed money saved 
public credit, effected a compromise, and this, the oldest part of the 
National Debt, is still one of the public liabilities. Born in 1661, 
Charles Montam, after a preliminary training at Westminster under 
the famous Dr. Busby, was sent at twenty-one years of age to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The travesty of Dryden's ** Hind and Panther,’’ 
in which he was assisted by Prior, under the title of the Town and 
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Country Mouse,” gained Montagu the friendship of Lord Dorset, and 
opened him a career in the political world. He first sat in the Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1689, and acquitted himself so well that he at once 
received from the kingdom a pension of 500Z. At thirty years of age 
he managed a conference of the two Houses, the object of which was 
to define anew and amend the law of treason, an object which, though 
temporarily defeated, was ultimately obtained Montagu indeed may 
be hailed as the father of £ngli^ finance, for it was he who first 
pledged successfully the public credit, prevented the degradation of 
the currency, furthered the project which established the Bank of 
Bngland, and invented and circulated Exchequer bills. In 1691 
Montagu was made a Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was then that he brought forward his recoinage scheme, 
which, however, was attended with considerable disadvantages, result- 
ing in an aggregate loss to the nation of 3,000,0001. In 1699 he 
was created Baron Halifax, and first Commissioner of the Treasury. 
On the accession of Anne, after he had lost his office, a futile attempt 
was made to impeach him. From* that time till 1708, he was one of 
the junto ejected from power by personal insolence and popular clamour. 
He was again made Fii*st Lord of the Treasury on the death of Anne 
in 1714. The dignity of an earl too was accorded him, but dying 
May 19, 1715, lie did not long enjoy this elevation. Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford^ the subject of Mr. Bogers’s next lecture, was the 
second son of a Norfolk squire. He vvas born August the 26th, 1676. 
In 1708 he was appointed Secretary at War in the room of St. John. 
On the accession of George 1. he was made Paymaster, and soon after- 
wards First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1721 he became a second time Prime Minister, holding office till 
February, 1742, when he resigned, and was raised to the peerage. 
He died three years after his resignation, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. Walpole’s chief business, says Mr. Bogers, lay in managing 
the king, the queen, the Church, the House of Commons, and perhaps 
the people. The corrupting infiuences attributed to him his biographer 
considers to have been exaggerated. There were venal members then in 
the House, as now, but the stock story that Walpole said he knew 
every man’s price, is probably an extension of an imputation limited 
to certain members of the Opposition. Shippexi, Wyndham, Pultcney, 
and their followers, Walpole knew very well were not to 1^ bought. 
Walpole was emphatically a peace minister, but the prosperity of the 
country during his administration was not its result, but its spon- 
taneous concomitant. Improvement in agriculture led to an increase 
of material wealth, and as a consequence population increased, probably 
from 5,000,000, in 1700, fen: England and Wales, to nearly double in 
1750. In* addition to domestic progress, a great ceJoniaf progress is 
also recorded. Poverty, however, went hand in hand with luxury. In 
those days there was no police. London, no less than the country, 
swarmed with footpads and highwaymen. Death was inflicted for 
every offence. “ Writing to his friend from his modern Gothic villa 
of Strawber^-hill, Horace Walpole says, ^ Seventeen were hanged this 
morning; One is forced to travel even at noon as if one were going to 
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battle !* ’’ In the succeeding biographical sketch, of Adam Smith, 
whose life fell in this period, we have further illustrations of the social 
state of those days, llie rights of the Highland lairds to imprison and 
hang were only abolished after the affair of 1745, and slavery prevailed 
in Scotland till 1799. The county voters in Scotland were 2500, and 
the electors in the sixty-six boroughs amounted to 1440 only. The 
posthumous son of a custom-house officer at Kirkaldy, Adam was 
carefully brought up by his mother. At fourteen years of age he was 
transferred from one of the schools, so happily common in Scotland, to 
the University of Glasgow, and at seventeen years of age, being nomi- 
nated to a Baliol exhibition, he proceeded to Oxford, where he resided 
apparently for seven years. Destined for Anglican orders, Smith 
abandoned the prospect, and returning to Scotland without graduating, 
was appointed in 1757 to a professorship at Glasgow. After twelve 
years’ residence in this university, he accepted the office of travelling 
tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch. To this interruption in his 
previous secluded habits Mr. Rogers thinks we are indebted for the 
“ Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.” The 
conception was suggested during a three years’ tour in France. In Paris 
Smith became intimately connected with the sect of the Economists, 
and in particular with Turgot, Quesnay, and Dupont de Nemours, and, 
according to Mr. Rogers, got from them the habit of analytical 
research exercised upon economical phenomena. If political economy 
did not begin with him (Nicolas Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, discovered 
the true theory of currency as long ago as ISGO'i its method, says 
Mr. Rogers, undoubtedly does. “ Smith applied an inductive method 
to his facts, and, as far as possible, verified bis hypotheses by observa- 
tion.” As a remarkable instance of Adam Smith’s inductive power, 
Mr. Rogers refers us to his hypothesis, intended to explain the dif- 
ferent status of the prosperous English peasantry of the fifteenth, and of 
the penurious and dependent order in the thirteenth century. Smith’s 
conjecture that the mass of the agriculturists must have passed through 
a mdtayer system before they arrived at independence, has found its 
verification in facts, which Mr. Rogers supplies in p. 121. After some 
further specification of the services of Adam Smith, his biographer 
thus eulogistically concludes : Whatever may be done in future, there is 
no doubt that successive generations of economical reformers will 
always honour, as the most illustrious of their order, the Scotch pro- 
fessor who sleeps in the churchyard of the Edinburgh Cauongate» 
Bom in June, 1723, Adam Smith died July, 1790. The factitious 
prosperity enjoyed by a portion of the community during the war with 
France (which, by the way, Mr. Rogers thinks we might have escaj^ed 
had Pitt’s ambitio'n allowed him to share his power and reputation 
with his rival and political enemy, Fox) was never so much as tasted 
by one class of persons in this country, the yeomen and the agricul- 
tural labourers. Of this class WiUiam Cobbett constituted himself 
the champion. His father was a small farmer who lived at Famham, 
in Surrey ; and his grandfather, who died only a year before Cobbett’s 
birth, which happened March 9, 1762, was a day labourer. Mr. 
Rogers gives us a very pleasii^ picture of Cobbett’s early life, and 
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dwells on his keen sense of natural beauty and his love of the rude or 
cultivated scenerv in and near the valley of Farnham. A child of 
thirteen years old, he ran away to Windsor, and worked in the 
king’s garden there. At seventeen, he ran away again, and after 
acting as lawyer’s clerk, and trying to go to sea, finally enlisted in 
a regiment which was recruiting for Nova Scotia. After his dis- 
charge in 1791 he was married. In the following year he went 
to France, studied the language, and then sailing to America, main- 
tained himself by teaching English to the French emigrants. At 
Philadelphia he opened a shop, scoffed at the independence of the 
United States, and denounced the Revolution in France. On his 
return to England, after an absence of sixteen years, he commenced 
his career as a journalist and publicist. Failing to obtain the patronage 
of Pitt, he soon went over to the party of Burdett, Cartwright, and 
Hunt. His “Political Register” was commenced in 1802, and was 
continued, though not .without some interruptions, to his death. A 
prosecution, in 1810, one of many, vexed, and finally embittered him. 
In 1817 Cobbett fled to the United States to avoid, as he gave out, 
the “ Six Acts ” of Lord Sidmouth. In 1819 he came back, bringing 
with him Paine’s bones. In 1830 he was returned for Oldham, and 
sat for that borough till his death in 1835. Cobbett was vindictive, 
intolerant, and even ferocious in retaliation. He denounced, without 
understanding, the Corn-laws, he denounced paper- money, and he 
denounced also Peel’s expedient for the resumption of cash payments. 
To his purpose of defending the farmer and the peasant he held to 
the last. For the growing pauperism, he inclined to some species of 
communistic remedy. Mr. Rogers gives him credit for familiarizing 
the people with that education which consists in the criticism of public 
events and public characters, and regarding the influence of his writings 
as pure, earnest, and honest, pronounces it on the whole beneficent. 

Cobbett’s sympathies were with the land cultivators, with the 
farmers and labourers. Grey of Bilston sympathized with all classes 
connected with the land, with the landlord as well as with the tenant, 
and had the progress of both classes at heart.^ A pupil of the Cullens, 
so renowned as cattle breeders, one of the founders of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, a practical and theoretical husbandman, a writer of 
essays on farming questions, a manager of large estates, Mr. Grey’s 
experience was unusually wide, and his verdicts are proportionably 
authoritative. Among the opinions which he had formed, we may in- 
stance the following, as especially interesting in the present day. To 
estates of immoderate magnitude he was decidedly opposed, arguing 
that they became the occasions of selfish luxury and careless manage- 
ment. *To large farms, however, he was favourable, if accompanied 
with security of tenure, regarding them as promoting economy of 
cultivation and as supplying a substitute for resident lanSords. Large 
fams, indeed, were not to be the sole form of the distribution of the 
soil ; small farms were to be intermixed with large, from 50 acres 
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Bear great towns where market-gardening begins^ up to 1000 acres of 
arable land ; so that men of all grades*of capital might find a profitable 
employment for it in the soil. Security^ of tenure he regarded as the 
indispensable condition of successful cultivation. He is the best farmer, 
he exclaims, in a striking paper on the Belative Duties of Landlord 
and Tenant,” p. 260, who treats his farm as if it were his own pro- 
perty, and ho is likely to do the most for the land who has the longest 
prospect of enjoying it. The question of game preserving, again, is 
one on which Mr. Grey had expended some thought. Great game 
preserves he denounces as encouraging poachers ; but he was not an 
enemy of game under all circumstances. Sporting in moderation he 
countenanced, but the battue system, except under a restriction which, 
though it docs not reconcile us, reconciled Mr. Grey to it, he discoun- 
tenanced as spoliation of another’s property, and as a relic of feudalism. 
There are other points on which we would gladly touch, as the condi- 
tion of the labourer, the employment of women in field work, but space 
forbids. The career of Mr. Grey as a political friend and auxiliary of 
eminent liberal politicians, his management of the Greenwich Hospital 
estates, a management which raised the rent roll in thirty years from 
25,000Z. to 40,000/., his private life, his quiet beneficence, his extra- 
ordinary memory, and combination of poetical taste and study with 
dry practical pursuits, are so many attractive topics which his daughter, 
Mrs. Butler, has introduced into her admirable memoir of an agricul- 
tural savant^ a patriotic citizen, a wise and affectionate father, and an 
upright, tender-hearted, and accomplished man. We can only add that 
the subject of these remarks, Mr. John Grey of Dilston (abbreviated 
from Devilstone), was born of an ancient family at “ sweet Glendale,” in 
the Border country, in August, 1785, and died in Jan. 1868, aged 82. 

Mr. Crabb Robinson had a still longer lease of life. Born May 13, 
1776, he died February 6, 1867, having numbered more than ninety 
years.^^ He received instruction at various schools, among others 
Mr. Fenner’s at Devizes, studied at Jena, was Times correspondent in 
Altona and Corunna, was called to the Bar and became leader on the 
Norfolk Circuit. He accompanied Wordsworth in his tours in the 
West of England, in Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland. A Dissenter 
by education and conviction, he preferred Dissent to the Church, but 
he liked Churchmen better than Dissenters. During his long life he 
made many friendships ; his acquaintances were almost innumerable. 
He knew nearly all the distinguished men of letters in his own 
i\)untry, and not a few of the eminent writers of Germany. He was 
a pupil of Schelling’s ; he read ‘‘ Samson A 2 :onistes ” and Byron with 
Goethe ; he heard Lamb’s inimitable puns, and listened to Coleridge’s 
bewildering rhetoric. Hazlitt, Shelley, Rogers, Landor, Blake, were 
all more or less known to Robinson. The volumes in which his 
reminiscences and correspondence are preserved are full of anecdote, 
description, estimates of men and their works, incidents of adventure 

Diary, BeminiBoences, and Corresijondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, 
Barrister-at-Law, F.S. A.” Selected and edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. In three 
volumes. London : Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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and travel, pleasant and interesting enougb. The first and second 
volumes are the most valuable, the third is diffuse and twaddly. Of a 
book of this kind, it is difficult tp give a satisfactory account. It con- 
sists of interminable talk, some of it good, some indifferent, some 
perhaps bad, certainly much omissible. Moreover, it lacks a central 
interest, for though a good, amiable, clever, and useful man, Mr. 
Henry Crabb Hobinson had no conspicuous importance. An ever- 
lasting chatterbox, he has something to say about everybody, he has 
views, and opinions, and fancies, and tastes without end, and his Diary 
testifies to his ready and retentive memory. Some of the passages in 
the book have a continuous interest, as those in which he gives an 
account of Goethe, of Blake, of Landor, and others. Occasionally we 
have some striking stories, as those in which Thurlow’s zeal for 
religion is illustrated. Mr. Hobinson was given to theological specu- 
lation, yet he was but an indifferent theologian. Bunsen and Donald- 
son were among the acquaintances with whom he discussed theology. 
Donaldson defined a “ sound Divine ” as vox et prseterea nihil. 
Southey’s opinion on posthumous punishment is quoted without com- 
ment : I cannot believe in an eterni^ of hell. I hope God will 
forgive me if I err, but in this matter I cannot say ‘ Lord help thou 
mine unbelief.* ” There are some letters from Lady Byron in the 
third volume which, during the present miserable discussion, will be 
read with heightened interest, if Lady Byron’s epistolary evidence 
is to be received, she, like all connected with the poet, ** was broken 
against the rock of Predestination.” In a letter addressed to Mr. 
Bobinson, she says, referring to a paper in the National Review — “The 
author of the article on Goethe appears to me to have the mind which 
could dispel the illusions surrounding another poet (meaning Byron) 
without depreciating his claims (not fully acknowledged by you) to the 
truest inspiration. Who has sought to distinguish the holy from the 
unholy in that spirit ? to prove by this very degradation of the one 
how nigh the other was.” Goethe’s estimate of Byron’s genius, as 
recorded by Mr. Bobinson, is still higher. Goethe praised the views 
which Byron took of nature as equally profound and poetical, and 
declared that in all his works he found but two or three passages he 
could have wished to alter — of course, as misrepresenting that nature of 
which the German poet had been so devoted a student. Again, Mr. 
Robinson tells us that while admiring Milton he did not praise him 
with the warmth with which he eulogized Byron, of whom he said 
the like would never come again ; he was inimitable.” 

In 1802 Mr. Bobinson was invited to a supper party at Schelling’s.^^ 
He appears to have had a very pleasant evening, and to have been on 
such good terms with himself that he ventured to spar with the 
Professor. A gentleman present exhibited a ring received from 
Hugland in the i'orm of a serpent. “ Is the serpent the symbol of 
English philosophy ?” said Schelling to me. “ Oh no,” I answered, 
**the English take it to appertain to German philosophy, because it 
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changes Its coat every year.” “ A proof,” he replied, that the 
English do not look deeper than the coat.” ' Mr. Robinson gives us 
by no means a pleasing personal prtrait of Schelling. He had, he 
continues, the countenance of a white negro, if the contradiction may 
be pardoned, that is, the curly hair, flat nose, and thick lips, without 
the colour of the African. Of the original of this flattering.likeness, 
a biography is now in course of publication. Commencing with a 
sketch of the early life of the philosopher by his son, who died before 
many pages of his book were completed, the editor allows Schelling to 
tell his own story, in the letters which in point of fact form the body 
of the work, supplying the information in occasional paragraphs which 
is necessary for connexion or elucidation. Frederick William Joseph 
Schelling was born at Leonberg, a little country town in Wirtemberg, 
on 27th January, 1775. Both his father and grandfather belonged to 
the clerical order. In a school at Bebenhausen, Schelling learned to 
write Greek and Latin hexameters, and such dexterity in the art of 
verse-making did he acquire, that he could turn a German dictation 
lesson into longs and shorts. Somewhat later we find him writing a 
poem in his own language, and in after life Schelling commenced some 
stanzas, printed in the volume from which we derive our report, as 
beautiful and possessing true poetic fire. With a competent know- 
ledge of not only the classical tongues; but of more than one Oriental 
language, Schelling, a spirited, energetic youth, was transferred in 1790 
to the University at Tubingen. Here he began to study philosophy, 
and in 1794 (his fellow student Hegel having left the University the 
preceding year) Schelling produced his first work. A series of essays 
followed in tolerably rapid succession. The two great original philo- 
sophers in his opinion were Fichte and Spinoza. Starting with the 
Idealism of Fichte, who regarded the external world or Not-me as the 
product of the Me, he completed, as he believed, the one-sided system 
of his predecessor, by postulating nature or the Not-me, os the com- 
plementary Side, both being equally real, and both identified in 
some higher reality, the Infinite. This mental elevation is not to be 
attained by reflection, but by intellectual Intuition, the true organ of 
philosophy. The Infinite or Absolute is the identity of all Powers, 
and a power is definable as that which determines difference. After 
studying at Leipzig, and filling the chair of philosophy at Jena, on the 
death of Fichte, after writing numerous treatises, and forming 
valuable social ties, Schelling was called to Berlin in 1841. Much 
was expected from the brilliant successor of Hegel, when he announced 
that he intended not only to give a permanent form to philosophy, 
but to place religion on an immovable basis by evolving a new pnilo- 
sopby of Revelation. Dr. Paulus, the head of the Rationalists, and 
the sworn foe of all mystification, procured a manuscript of the new 
lectures, and had it printed, and thus exposed the metaphysical 
jugglery of the raligious philosopher par exceUence. Schelling never 
denied the authenticity of the transcript, though he brought an action, 
in which he was cast, against Dr. Paulus for unauthorized publication. 
The^secret was now at an end; the metaphysied conjuror’s hocus 
pocus was detected and divulged. The doctrine of the three Powers 
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was a bit of genuine charlatanism plagiarized from Hegel. The first 
of these powers is the Infinite Able-to-be, the second is the Able-to-be, 
pure and simple, and the third is an Aliquid intermediate between the 
Able-to-be and the Not-able-to-be. This is fche new philosophy in its 
negative aspect. In its positive aspect, it proclaims that the Neces- 
sanly-existent, in antagonism to the Accidental, asserts its freedom or 
spiritual character, and by the renewed action of the three Powers, 
produces the world and the gradually self-unfolding revelation of the 
world. Finally the world, which owing to the Fall of Man had for- 
feited its Paradisiacal attributes, returns to unity with itself. This 
is the History of Eeligion, and it has two stages, the mythological 
process and Revelation. By the mythological process the Son becomes 
absolute lord of Existence — by supernatural generation he enters into 
the Historical Domain, and by his death he surrenders himself to the 
Kosmical Principle, restores this principle to God, and gradually 
brings Humanity to perfection by the agency of the Spirit which 
enters into the Church. This abstract of the new philosophy, 
borrowed from the review of it by F. C. Baur, serves to show us what 
it really was, and to excite our wonder at the admiring welcome which 
it received. The Berlin comedy, then performed by Schelling, aided 
by the scenical attractions of place and circumstance, imposed even on 
the learned Neander, who became one of the speculative posture-maker’s 
warmest partisans. Since Schelling’s death his previously unpublished 
works have made their appearance. The Philosophy of Revelation,” 
as one of them is entitled, Dr. Baur considers an essentially poor 
and insignificant production. Schelling died on 20th August, 1854, 
in Ragaz, Switzerland, where the monument erected to his memory in 
the churchyard is a conspicuous object. 

'While Schelling was mystifying the good people of Berlin, Emanuel 
Geibel was beginning to delight his countrymen with the evidences of 
his poetical genius.^^ The first collected edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1840, and slowly but surely secured him a place in popular 
estimation. Geibel was born at Liibeck on the 18th October, 1815. 
Early sent by his father, a minister of the Reformed Church, to the 
local school, the boy soon distinguished himself by his energy, his 
joyous nature, and love of literature. At eighteen years of age he 
wrote a poem which was inserted, to his great joy, in an Almanack 
of the Muses.” At Bonn and at Berlin he continued to prosecute his 
studies, and to cultivate his poetical talents. In 1888-1840 we find 
him travelling in Greece, apparently making Athens his head-quarters. 
In 1840-1852, after his return to Germany, he seems to have devoted 
himself to the production of poetry, sometimes writing songs, and 
sometimes composing dramas, the latter not always with success* 
At first deeply impressed by the power and wild b^uty of Heine’s 
Goibei seems to have caught his inspiration from that remark- 
ibU man, omitting, however, a distinctive characteristic in his model, 
the ironical element. In time, however, he separated himself from the 
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herd of imitators, and produced poetry of a less dependent kind. His 
songs were particularly valued for their wonderful harmony, and were 
set to music by emulous [composers, till drawing-room and market- 
place rang with these competitive strains. The incidents in Geibel’s 
life are few. Such as they were up to the end of the year 1851, when 
he formally engaged himself to Amanda Trummer, the orphan daughter 
of a Jurist of Hamburgh, they are related in graceful and intelligible 
language by Herr Goedeke, who perhaps might have spared us a second 
volumexof biography if he had condensed his narrative of travel and 
omitted much of his literary history. 

The life of a German poet serves as a prelude to the life of 
the German people, as illustrated in the Manual of George Pfahler.^^ 
The work, which contains eight hundred pages, is divided into 
four books, or fourteen chapters, in which the author discusses the 
origin of the German people, traces them back by such historical 
clues as he can find, to a remote antiquity; describes the different 
German sovereignties, as the kingdom of Burgundy, the king- 
doms of the West Goths, Vandals, East Goths, and Franks ; sketches 
their social relations, their persond position, their laws, customs, con- 
stitutions, their military arrangements, their domestic regulations, diet, 
costume, occupations, the products of the country, their traffic, their 
marine, their currency, astronomy, chronology, and gives us a variety 
of information respecting their language and its dialects, their writing 
and "their runes, their songs and ballads, their gods, their religious 
usages, their legends and traditionary beliefs. The matter of the 
volume is interesting, the arrangement clear, the style perspicuous, and 
the execution conscientious and trustworthy, so far as we can judge 
from a cursory examination of it. Commencing his essay with a sur- 
render of^bhd old view, supported by Tacitus, that the Germans were 
an indigenous people, the author avows his belief, that like other Euro- 
pean nations they immigrated from Asia. We attach no value to his 
assertion that the Sagas and legends of tlie people, with its reminiscences 
of Alexander, Troy, Priam, and Mnesa, afford an indication of the 
Eastern origin of these Germans, because we are convinced that these 
traditionary echoes cannot have reached them till long after their ap- 
pearance in Europe ; but the organic resemblance of the language to 
the languages spoken in India and Persia, supplies a conclusive argu- 
ment for their Asiatic derivation. The various constituents of this 
stream of immigrants became finally known as one national aggregate 
by the name of Germans, for which, as the author maintains, the most 
probable etymon is that advocated by H. Leo, namely, gair to cry 
out, or gairmean a cry, a Gaelic word eqiiivalent to war-cry, and here 
indicates a fierce warrior, being a sort of verbal memorial of the terror 
which this martial race infused among the neighbouring Gauls. Their 
own national appellation was of later orimn, and testifies to a conscious 
distinction of the language of the peojffie, or the vulgar tongue, from 
that of the foreign, that is, of tne xtoman nation — diot, meaning 

u ^'HandbuobDeuteoher AlteiihUxnsr.*’ Von George Pfidiler. None vermehrta 
Auigabe. London : Williams and Noigate. 1868. 
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people ; deutiso, popular; Deutsch, German, and deuten, to explain or 
Germanize. The Germans are generally supposed to have had no 
alphabet of their own, but when they b^an to write, to have adopted 
the Celtic alphabet, and at a later period the Latin. Herr Pfahler 
appears unwilling to give up all claim to the practice of the art among 
the more privileged classes of the nation, and submits that the dis- 
appearance of all evidence is attributable to the perishable nature of 
the materials employed. He quotes a curious passage, apparently from 
a poem addressed by Yenantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, to 
Flavus, in the second half of the sixth century, in which he invites 
him, if he will not answer in Latin, to avail himself of some foreign 
mode of speaking or writing : 

** Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis, 

Qaodque papyrus agit, virgula plana valet 

inferring that the words indicate the existence of some species of 
writing by incision on trees. The word runa, which he considers 
equivalent to letter, is formed, he contends, on the oldest memorials of 
the language, and still survives in the word Alraun, Mandragora, pro- 
perly a magic image formed of mandragora. The names of the letters, 
however, afford unquestionable proof of their derivation. They were 
originally pictorial signs, a particular name, as Man, in the old Ger- 
man rune (M) being expressed in the corresponding Anglo-Saxon 
characters, while the letter is generated, so to speak, out of the*form 
of a man with two arms. The account at the end of the volume of 
the starry lore of the old northern people is curious. An eclipse of 
the sun and moon was explained by the hypothesis of a menaced con- 
sumption, by two voracious wolves, of those important luminaries. 
To account for the spots on the moon it was imagined that the deity 
had kidnapped two children, Bil and Hiuki, while they were drawing 
water out of a well on earth, and that they are still to be seen in or 
behind the moon. From this old myth perhaps arises the more mo- 
dern Christian story that the man in the moon is a thief who stole 
wood during church-time on Sunday, and was conjured into that dis- 
tant orb by way of punishment for his sin. Generally speaking, in 
Germany, as indeed in other parts of Europe, the Pleiades represent a 
hen and seven chickens. The rainbow made of three colours firmly fas- 
tened together, is the bridge on which the gods pass to and fro. Strongly 
made as it is, it will, it is believed, break to pieces at the end of the 
world-*a mythical representation which had its equivalent in mediseval 
popular theology in the fancied disappearance of the rainbow before 
the last judgment. The popular belief that a golden key or treasure 
is buned where the rainbow seems to spring up is perhaps traceable 
to the older saga, perhaps to the particular trait of it which r^resented 
a sentinel as carefully guarding the rainbow, not indeed to preserve a 
^fareasuie, but to prevent the wicked giants from forcing thdr way into 
heaven ! 

. Descending from mythical to historical times we are introduced by 
Stodcert to various important personages who condud^ed 
the preUminaxy negotiations which terminated in the Peace of West- 
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ph^a. ^ By the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, the relipons and 
political liberties of the Germans were secnred; Lutherans and 
Catholics were placed on the same footing; and the sovereignty of the 
States of the Empire was acknowledged, with the right of forming 
home and foreign alliances, provided none were directed against the 
imperial interest. Previously to the Peace of Westphalia negotiations 
were carried on in^ Osnabrlick and Munster. Nassau, Salvius, the 
younger Oxenstjema, d* Avaux, and Servien were the Austrian, Sw^ish, 
and Frchnch representatives in 1644. It was not till somewhat later 
that the States of the Empire were represented. The diplomatic 
difficulties attending these negotiations are detailed by the author of 
this pamphlet, and their ultimate happy adjustment recorded, with 
glances at different political and military movements, as the march of 
Torstenson, who had learned the art of war under Gustavus, into 
Holstein, to pimish the hostility of the King of Denmark, or the 
coalition between that power, Poland, and the Emperor. It was at 
this juncture that the question of the Admission of the States to the 
Congress became the predominant preliminary question. The negoti- 
ation was nearly frustrated by the opposition of Oxenstjema to a par- 
ticular Act which threatened, as he thought, the exclusion of ceitain 
States, but convinced at last that the proposed arran^ment would 
have no such prejudicial effect, he withdrew his opposition, and the 
final convention, having satisfactorily settled the question, broke up 
and went to dinner. 

The treaty of Westphalia, which followed about three years after, 
established a new organization of the German empire, which served as 
the basis of the constitution till the formation of the Confederation 
of the Hhine in 1806. This was one of those Napoleonic transactions 
which Thiers calls extraordinary, not without reason, says the critic 
of that historian, M. Jules Barni.^^ The Confederation was composed 
of fourteen princes of southern and western Germany, who seceded 
from the old Germanic constitution, and accepted the French Emperor 
as the Protector of the new association. M. Barni maintams that the 
charactenstics of the sham Charlemagne’s policy were the subjugation 
of Germany in the interest of France, and the employment of any 
expedient, however tyrannical or hateful, to attain tMs end. The 
imperial action in Europe generally, as well as of Germany in particular, 
the influence of the regime in France, and the whole career of Napoleon 
I., are the subject of a close scrutiny and severe condemnation in 
M. J. Barni’s little volume, in which he undertakes to substitute a 
true history for the legend of M. Thiers. We are pleased to see a 
second edition of this little volume, which appeared first in 1865, and 
has been idready noticed in the pages of this Review. 

A Synoptical History of England ” is a tolerably commendable 
attempt to present to the readers in a tabular form the events of 

^ Admisetoo dm: Deataohsik Bmaksttnde zoia Wsstfafisohea Friedeas.” 
Vsoi Dr.. Qsorge Stdekert. London : David Nutfc. 1869. 

^ ‘^Nnpoldon et son Histoiien. M. Thiers.'* Pur Julss Bmt Paris. 
1869. 
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English and General History.^^ Each page is divided into three 
columns : the first contains, in chronological order, a brief abstract of 
events ; the second supplies details on particular points ; and the 
third is occupied by a summary of the principal occurrences in con- 
temporaneous history. The volume aliounds in genealogical tables, 
tables of battles, treaties, and statutes, and obituary lists of eminent 
persons. The more important constitutional and legal changes are 
specified ; the running narrative is lucid and informing ; the execution 
seems to indicate care and research ; the type is clear, and an index 
facilitates reference. It would, no doubt, be possible to discover 
inaccuracies ; and sometimes the author seems hardly on a level with 
the present state of our knowledge, as in the article on Thomas 
kBecket and Peter the Hermit. According to Sybel, Peter's appeal did 
not lead to the Crusades. It was the address of Urban II., at the 
Great Synod of Clermont in 1095, that produced the eflfect. In all the 
contemporary records Peter appears only as an obscure fanatic who 
assembled bis army of peasants after the papal appeal. It is only in 
ballads, that contain little or no truth, that Peter the Hermit is 
invested with this fictitious glory. But where Neander, Giescler, and 
Hase have erred, it is not wonderful that the author of the Synoptical 
History of England ” should err likewise. 

Dr. Yolguardsen, in his investigations on the sources of Greek and 
Sicilian History used by Diodorus,^^ discriminates between the historical 
characteristics of that aujbhor and the value of his materials, assuming 
that they are derived from Ktesias, Hieronymus of Eardia, Polybius, or 
Fabius. Again, if it can be shown that for certain data of literary 
history he is dependent on Apollodorus of Athens, we obtain some 
valuable chronological determinations or corrections. The subject- 
matter and colouring of the Sicilian narrative on Diodorus argue, in 
our essayist's opinion, a Sicilian origin, and the deviations from the 
parallel recitals of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, in some 
instances confirmed by similar deviations in Cornelius Nepos, Justin, 
or Plutarch, afford a presumption that he was not indebted for his 
information to either of the three great historians. Dr. Yolguardsen’s 
conclusion is opposed to the assumption of Grote among us, and of 
Heyne among the Grermans. 

“ The Primeval History of Man,” by Dr. Joh. Bapt. Baltzer, is a 
polemical essay, in intended refutation of a work on the same subject 
by Professor Carl Yogt, and a denunciation of the alleged errors of 
Darwinism.^^ The construction of “ Primeval History ” is an arduous 

** A Synoptical History of England, with the Contemporaneous Sovereigns 
and Events of General History, from the earliest records to the present time.'* 
London ; James Walton. 1869. 

17 Untersuchnngen Uber die Qaelfen der Grieohisohen und Sicilischen 
Oesehichten bei Diodor, Buch XI. bis XYI.” Von Christian August Yol- 
gnardsen, Dr. Ph., Gymnasienlehren in Hadersleben. London : David Nutt. 

Idea. 

IS <^ebw der A^nge der Oiganismen und die Urgesohichte des Menschen. 
fiaat Vortrilge sur Wiederlegnng der vor Prof. Dr. Carl Vogt, zu Breslau gebal- 
tentn Vvriesungen. * Ueber die Urgesohichte des Menschen von Joh. Mpt. 
BaUser, Doctor der Philosophie und Theologie, Ao. London : David Hutt. 1869. 
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task, and it is in the highest degree probable that Vogt, or any 
other historian of the true dark ages, which so greatly need illus- 
tration, may build his literary structure of questionable materials and 
with indifferent execution. How far Dr. Baltzer, in his critical expo- 
sition, is successful in detecting the weakness of the edifice or exposing 
the ignorance of the workman, we must leave to the decision of those 
persons who are competent to pronounce on such a question. The 
motive which has inspired the undertaking will recommend his book 
to the orthodox, since it is a vindication of the doctrines of Revelation 
that he is in reality anxious to furnish. His defence of the old 
mythical Creation-week of Genesis and the Flood of Noah, on the 
other hand, will unfavourably prepossess all those who, to adopt the 
expression of Alexander Humboldt, are emancipated from the influence 
of Semitic ideas. 


BELLES LETTEES. 

^HE Laughter of the Muses, a Satire on the Beigning Poetry of 
J. 1869,”^ is a rather long Jeremiad on the present taste in poetry, 
and is chiefly occupied with what cannot be called anything better 
than an indiscriminate and indiscriminating scolding of Browning and 
Tennyson. It reads like a sermon, or like the overbearing criticism of 
a Pumblechook, delivered in Popian verse. The author belongs to the 
old and effete school in poetry, and is a few generations behind his 
age. His criticism resolves itself into the merely subjective assertion 
“ 1 don’t like it or, perhaps, it rises here and there to “ Bless my 
soul I this is very imusual.” The writer seems to have formed his taste 
and style on Pope and his school ; and it is hardly to be expected that, 
as his own literary culture is so far behind his time, he should admire 
what to him are the daring novelties of Browning or the subtle rhythms 
of Tennyson. This is a fair specimen, and we do not think the reader 
will ask for more — 

**Froin his Dramatic lories turn we now 
To what he Dramas with undaunted brow 
Shrinks not from designating; where we’ve proof 
How he will never keep his hands aloof 
From anything, but boldly rushes in 
To drown all happy utterance with his din. 

He prays before the shrine of an old name, 

Convinced that there he finds successful fame. 

Of Dramas” he now drinketh many a dram, 

Led to his ruin like an unthinking lamb.” 

How this hind of thing could come into anybody’s head— how, when 
it came there, it should insist upon expression, and how that ex|»res8ion 
should take the form of verse and rhyme, are mysteries which the 
author of a new Encomium Morise might perhaps come near solving. 


^ <*Th6 Laughter of the Muses : a Satire on the Keigning Poetry of 1869.” 
Glasgow : Thomas Murray & Son. 1869. 
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‘‘Flosculi Literarum”^ by Mr. Harding has entered on a second 
edition. We had occasion last year to speak favourably of this little 
volume of prolusiones,” which shows that the writer is not without 
taste and cultivation. But he ought, in his next edition, which we 
heartily hope may come soon, either to omit entirely or to alter largely 
his versions of Schiller’s ‘^Bitter Toggenburg,” and the paasa^ 
from the fifth Canto of the Inferno. We are compelled to say that in 
these he has done justice neither to the originals nor to his mother- 
tongue. No true poet or careful literary man would commit an as- 
sault on the idiom of the English language, in order to get his phrases 
into the proper rhyme and measure ; and no self-respecting Uterary 
workman would send clumsy patchwork out of his workshop. The 
following verses — and there are many as bad — are not up to the 
mark: 

“ Inclined towards yonder convent pile 
Gazed he whole honrs^ arouttd,-^ 

Gazed till the window of his Love 
TFhen €p*mw gave a somd 
Till there her form beloved showed, 

Till there the image dear 
Would calmly look tmown the dale, 

As angeU-mild appear.” 

Schiller’s German for Gazed he whole hours around,” is Blickte 
nach dem Fenster and the essential idea of the whole poem is, that 
he spent his life in gazing at the window of his lost love. This kind 
of writing is true neither to the sense of the original, nor to poetry, 
nor to the English language. What angele~mild are, we can’t say. 
Mr. Harding has some odd notion of his own about the virtue of a 
hyphen, and revels in compounds like — 

And then again the pilgrim at 
Her Castle-threshold knocks; 

They open— ah ! what thunder-word 
Tn* astounded warrior shocks ; — ” 

which, by the way, reminds us of Tate and Brady. 

But Mr. Harding has a heavier fall in Dante. If Schiller is a poet, 
Dante is a great poet and consummate artist in one, and there is no 
English translation that as yet comes within sight of the perfect 
beauty of his style. Mr. Harding &ils to see the extreme homeliness 
and directness of Dante’s language, how he never uses a second-hand 
literary expression, how every word is the best word and the simplest 
word he could have used, and the rhyme comes upon as a surprise, in 
the midst of what is perfectly familiar. But Mr. Harding renders 
him into Ovidian conceits and prettinesses, and makes a very second- 
' hand and second-rate affidr of his lines. It wont do to write— 

We glanced eufprms, but on still we read. 

Now pale was either cheek, now lushed agahi V* 

* * ^Ffosouli lilteranim ; or. Gems from the Poetry of all Tlme.^ Fiidthftdfy 
irenAm^ 'iirto Bnglith Verse by John Georoe Hardiiig. Loateit PUBagham 
Wtlsoa. 1969. 
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for the plain speaking of: — 

** Per pit! iiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e soolorocci *1 viso.** 


‘‘Now and then our eyes met, and the reading stopped; and our 
fSsices flushed,” that is what Dante says, in the plainest and simplest 
way. “ We glanced surprises.” This is the old style of the Della 
Gruscan School, which we thought was dead, buried, and embalmed 
ages a^o. But the book, with all its drawbaclm, is worth having ; and 
there are some good verses in it. 

“ Poems and Translations”^ by B. H. Shepherd, belongs to a very 
different category. They are the work of a cultivated man, with an 
exquisite ear for rhythm, and a genuine poetical sense. He may, 
perhaps, be even a poet. The translations, chiefly from the too-little 
known Charles Baudelaire, are admirably done, and have all the swing 
and fire of originals. The sonnets are hardly up to the level of the 
other poems. They have a strong smack of Wordsworth ; but they 
were hardly worth writing, at least for Mr. Shepherd. The first is 
the best. But among the minor poems are several that show a fine 
ear and an exquisite touch. The simplicity is genuine, and the en- 
thusiasm real. Here are two, not the best, but short and quotable 


“ May Mmoriein 
sweet on afternoons in May, 

To lie and read in a Devonshire lane. 

The blue sky brought me peace as I lay. 

My thoughts were the thouehts of childhood agam. 
’Twas sweet in any month of toe year, 

To stroll to Ongar’s pleasant town 
By Chiewell’s church and village dear ; 

My thoughts were the thoughts of childhood again.” 


. ” The Bouniy ofNahoFe. 

Howe’er we change in time or place 
Kind Nature stilT is boon and free-** 

How bounteous and profuse her grace 
To frail mortality : 

Bearing the record in her face 
Of genuine liberfy. 

No feeble lessons she instils, 

No puny moral brings ; 

Without restraint flow on her rills. 

Her woodland throstle sings— 

She shows our weak and wavering wills 
Into the life of thbgs.” 

Here and there, there is a languor or a flateesB,~something prosaic 
and bald. This verse, for example, in which the writer speaks of 
Death — 


3 ** Translaflons from Charles Baudelaire^ with a few On^al Poems by 
Richard Herne Shepherd.” London : J. 0. Hotten. 1869. 
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**Too soon he exercised Ms poieef\ 

And bore thee to thj burial bier.” 

But Mr. Shepherd has a fine talent — and perhaps some genius. 
We fancy he is a young man ; if he is, he has a great power of 
learning. 

“ Via Dolorosa, and other Poems,”* reflects great credit on — t he 
printer. 

Poems : from Calvary,”^ by B. Hilton, is a book that could only 
have been written and published in England. Nowhese else, surely, 
would it have been possible for a quite imeducated person to take into 
his head that he could write — that he could write verses— that he 
could write poems. The following will give the reader some notion 
of the dreary waste of thousands of lines neither verse nor prose, but a 
kind of unscannable shuffle, which the ” author” has trained his Musa 
pedestris to go along at. 

A mariner on that same vessel carrying Paul, 

To plead his cause before the throne of Caesar, 

Hearing the words of life, forth to his native land 
Bore the great tidings of redeeming love.” 

“ Petronilla,”® by Mr. P. G. Lee, is a fair average volume of verses 
upon ecclesiastical and quasi-religious subjects. — Mr. Lee is at best 
capable only of short swallow-flights of song;” and his muse 
has not much strength of her own, but has learned most of what she 
has, and is — ^has gone to school to Tennyson, Keble, Neal, and others. 
We rather like his blank verse ; but it is somewhat abrupt and short- 
winded. He is perhaps a little too fond of introducing anapsests; 
and his ear, though cultivated, has evidently not been trained on the 
Miltonic csesura. 

” There were some knights to match these ladies fair, 

Who, if their portraits did not flatter them. 

Appeared excessively uncomforiahle!* etc. 

And the line : 

He paused to criticise kindly and with taste,” 

will neither read nor scan, unless — ^and the condition is a strain — we 
elide the y of the "kindly into the and. 

Mr. Lee has an abominable trick of using the word which is 
suggestive of very loose habits of thinking and expression—^* so firm 
and true,” — ** dews of night so dark” — over and over again. Perhaps 
his poems ** Under the Hills,” and **A Loss” are the best; we regret 
that we have no room to quote from them. 

**Melet8e”^ by Joseph Ellis, would have been a much better book 


^ **Via Dolorosa ; or. The Heiress at Alton Grange's Sorrow, and other 
Poems.” By M. London : Provost & Co. 1869. 

s Poems : from Calvary. The Hunter's Tale.” By B. Hilton. London : 
ProvoitACo. 1869. 

* JIMronilla, and other Poems.” By Frederick George Lee. Second Edition. 
London: Bivingtons. 1869. 

^ : Poems.” By Joseph Ellis. London : Pickering. 1869. 
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had it been shorter. If the author had had the courage to exclude 
three-fourths of the poems, he would really have run a good chance of 
being talked about as a possible, or even probable, new poet. But* he 
has not been strong enough to weed out ; and the consequence will 
most likely be that his readers will not take enough trouble to look 
for the redly good things that are to be found in his volume. 

The man who could write the Analogy” — a sonnet on p. 78, or 
the promising Love-song” on p. 3 should not have launched on such 
a sea of proj^^p and bathos as Columbus at Seville.” Mr. Ellis seems 
to have a knack of not showing his best side, or of spoiling his best 
by some weak excrescence, which detracts both from the vigour of 
the thought, and from the music of the expression. 

If any person at the seaside wants a book of poems which will make 
no disagreeable calls on him for admiration, but which will keep up his 
attention in a gentle unexciting way, let him try this book. But to 
Mr. Ellis himself we earnestly give this advice— believing that there 
is something in him : Let him cut himself down to one-fourth or 

one-sixth the bulk ; and he may yet be heard of in the world of books.” 

Mr. Myers, in the “ Puritans,”® shows himself stronger on the wing 
than even in his Paul.” He is a true, if not a great, lyrical poet. 
We seem to ourselves to catch echoes in his choruses of the splendid 
rhythms of Mr. Swinburne ; and even the blank verse seems to strain 
against its bonds, and to be eager to burst from them and rush into 
rhyme. We have not sufficient space at our command to enter upon 
a complete examination of the poem. We content ourselves with 
most heartily recommending the l^ok to our readers, and with quoting 
the following splendid verses : 

Altars whose fires are cold. 

Temples whose gods grow old. 

Yield place to fairer built upon their fall. 

When Truth hi^oungest daughter 
Shall tell what lime hath taught* her, . 

Fair Truth and Love her mate, young Love the lord of all. 

One love the world shall fill. 

And wide and wider still 
From side to side from end to end dilate, 

Each as he lives made one 
With father and with son. 

In conscious larger life for aye incorporate. 

What art thou then, O man. 

Bom for so brief a spanP 
Count not so dear thy pleasure or thy pain : 

The jDmbers aye are red. 

The old fire is not dead ; 

Thou in an ampleif age shalt work and win again. 

Fear not thy single soul 
Shall sink to serve the whole ; 


8 The Puritans.” By Ernest My«rs. London: Macmillan ds Co. 
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Wbo more hath loved he also lives the more : 

E^h strain of eenerooa strife 
Lifts thee to fuller life ; 

Love lends thee wings and winds to gain the longed-for shore. 

Art thou expecting long 
The Christ to cru^ the wrong P 
Lo he that talketh with thee this is he. 

Awake, arise, and do. 

We have our triumphs too. 

Nor we nor they alone but all in unity.” 

Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical,”^ by E. L. Mitford, are merely 

words, words, words.” There are few persons’ time so utterly value- 
less M to justify their reading this book ; it would be worse than vraste 
of time to write about it. We see it has been published by sub- 
scription : it surely could not otherwise have appeared on the shelves 
of a bookseller. 

“Binaldo”^® is called a novelette in verse, and is written by the author 
of** Vasco.” The verse is blank verse. ** Fools rush in the proverb 
is somewhat musty. But we often wonder why gentlemen who cannot 
write good rhyming verse, should take refuge in blank verse. It must 
be that they fancy it easier. And so it is easier to write prose cut 
into lengths of t^ or eleven syllables, with five accents coming in 
tolerably regular cadence. But what is the use of it to anybody ? If, 
however, there are still people in the world who read such books as 
Pollok’s ** Course of Time,” to them wo recommend ** Binaldo” as a 
contribution to literature of the same calibre. 

Mr. Edginton’s translation of the “ Odyssey” is not a successful pro- 
duction,'' It is in general a bald, spiritless, and monotonous version of 
Homer’s poems. His blank verse is almost never varied, and be- 
comes very wearisome. His style is pedestrian, and even slipshod. 
The following is a fair specimen (from the fourth book) ; it is not worth 
while giving more : 

** Already, son of Jove, and ye besides 
Sons of Brave men : in trotW^ Jove unto men 
Vouchs^es, now go(^ now ill Omnipotent ! 

Let us indulge now in the joyous feast. 

And entertam with stories : 1 will tell 
Amusing things : I can’t relate indeed 
The whole of them to voil as many as 
The contests of the bold Ulysses were.” 

Mr. Leavitt’s tragedy of the ** Siege of Babylon” '» is the ordinary 
literary ware— in the style, upon stilts, of Sheridan Knowles. Mr. 


» ‘'Poems, Di^tic and Lyrical” By B^ard Ledwiok Mitford. London: 
Provost & Go. 1S69. * 

^ " B;inaldo^ a Novelette in Verse.” London : Longmans. 1869, 

i®to Blank Verse.” By George 
William Wginton. In 2 Vola. London : Longmane. 
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Leavitt has evidently formed his style upon Pope and the writers of 
the eighteenth century ; and it has throughout a second'hand, patched, 
all too literarg appearance. All the characters talk the same stilted 
hlank-verse hmguage ; and all have a strong family resemblance. We 
cmmot d^y to Mr. l^avitt the praise, talie qudlie^ of possessing con- 
siderable rhetorical powers ; but he is no poet. He could probably write 
good sermons. 

It is difficult to know exactly in what rank to place Mr. Hector 
Oourcelle.^^ ^ That he is something of a poet we do not doubt. His 
poems — and Mr. Gourcelle is a youpg man — are in some respects 
better than Qoleridge’s early efforts; that is, they show a higher 
cultivation, far more earnest labour and a stronger devotion to and 
higher respect for his work. Every now and then, too, we come upon 
a curioea feUciicta of phrase that is evidence of a clear-seeing poetic eye 
and a fine sense of music and beauty in language. But then Golerid^ 
came at the end of the last century into a barren time, which could teach 
him nothing, and which indeed had everything to learn. Mr. Courcelle 
comes at the end of two generations of a steady and suocessful culti- 
vation of poetry — such as England has not seen since the times of 
Elizabeth and James. The question is howto separate Mr. Courcelle’s 
original contributions to poetry from the stock of poetry he has inhe- 
rited — and how to weigh and value these contributions. How much 
has the language done for Mr. Courcelle and how much has Mr. Cour- 
celle done for himself? Where does the poetry stored up in a highly 
cultivated language end, and where does Mr. Courcelle begin ? 
Schiller expresses the difficulty in one of his neatest epigrams : 

Weil ein Vers dir gelingt in einer gebildeten Sprache, 

Die fur dich dichtet und denkl^ glaubst da sebou Dichter zu sein?” 

A language like the English, that has been worked at, and carved 
and policed for many generations by hosts of great poets and 
thinkers, becomes informed with a poetising and refleetive life, and 
does for authors and poets sometimes as much as nine-tenths of the 
poetry or thinking, with the whole eff which they thoughtlessly credit 
themselves. 

Enough of faults ; we turn with pleasure to the great and undoubted 
merits of Mr. Courcelle. The poems, " Robin,” “ The Lovers’ Quar- 
rel,” My Garden,” several of the sonnets, and even the juvenile 
poem, ” Helen’s Appeal to Paris,” are sufficient proofs that Mr. Cour- 
celle has considerable powers as a poet^and an earnest desire to devote 
himself to the cultivation of his art. 

Forest Poems”'^ is a volume of viersea by a not anpractised writer, 
Mr. Brodrick, the Vicar of Bramshaw. We can conceive of a not 
uncultivated public who would admire these poems considerably. For 
ourselves, we feel that they are too good for banning and too bad 
for blessing.** They seem to us a series of superior prize poems. Mr« 


14 <« Poems.” By J. Hector Gouroelle. London; LonfiiMiM. 1819. 

» « Forest Bsema’* By Alan Brodriek, B.A., Visas ^BMimsharw. London 
Provost & Co. . ' 
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Brodrick has a brilliant vocabulary, has in his head an English Oradus 
ad JParnasaum of the most splendid phraseology, and is, in fact, a 
rhetorician of very considerable power. But he has not the eye of a 
poet, he does not see into the real, that is, the poetical, nature of the 
things, persons, and circumstances he sets himself to write about. 
Besides, his splendid vocabulary sometimes runs away with him. He 
is too diffuse ; and he belongs to the class described by Goethe in his 
Aphorisms, ‘‘Die modernen Poeten thun zu viel Wasser in die 
Dinte.” 

The poem of “Medea”^® by Mr. Bichards is full of brilliant rhetoric 
and a not unmusical flow of meditative verse, with here and there 
glimpses of philosophic or metaphysical thought. Mr Bichards can be 
eloquent ; but he has still to prove that he can be a poet. He wants 
compression ; he must be more severe on himself ; and he will then find 
more favour with readers and with critics. 

“ The Long and the Short of it”^^ is a pleasant little jeu d’esprit in 
heroic verse, evidently by a young versifier. He has wit and an ear 
for musical verse — ^though some of his lines will not scan. There are 
several good lines in the poem — ^like : 

'‘Here Michael blew the ash from his cigar, — 

On earth they took it for a falling star.’^ 

The sprightliness of a good deal of the verse indicates power ; but 
the writer has much to learn. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere^® ought in justice to have an article to himself. 
He is not as widely known as he deserves ; and this probably from 
prejudices against his nationality and his religion. Had it not been 
for these — ^which are again, perhaps, to a large extent the sources of 
his power — ^public estimation would have given him a place not much 
below Wordsworth and Tennyson. If strong and deep human feeling, 
quick perception, and love of the beautiful, a genuine power of concrete 
thinking, a fine ear for subtle rhythms, and great wemth of language 
can m^e a poet, then Mr. de Yere is a poet in the French sense of 
the word. What he says of Bums in his lines on Highland Mary is 
true to a large extent of himself : 

“In him there burned that passionate glow, 

All Nature’s soul and savour. 

Which gives its hue to every flower. 

To eveiy fruit its flavour : 

Nor less the kindred power he felt ; 

That love of all thh^ human 
• Whereof the flenr centre is 

The love man hears to woman. 


. ^ “ Medea : a Poem.” By Alfred Bate Bichards. London : Ohapman k Hall. 
1869. 

*tTlie Long and the Short of it.” Edited by Parker Stevens. London 
Boflk Ster^ ^62,, Strand. 1869. 

. “litik Odes and other Poems.” New York : The Oatholio Publication 
Society. London: Pickering. 
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He sang the dimity of man, 

Sang woman^s grace and goodness ; 

Passed by the world’s half-truths, her lies 
Pierced through with lanoe-Hke shrewdness. 

Upon Life’s broM highways he stood. 

And aped nor 6re^ nor Roman ; 

But snatched from heaven Promethean fire 
To glorify tilings common.*’ 

His Ode to the Daffodil” shows him to bo as true a lover and as 
close an observer of Nature a3 Wordsworth was. His seventh and 
eighth odes, the ** Year of Sorrow,” and his Lines written near Shelley’s 
House, prove him a great master of pathos. And his poems as a 
whole are full of a noble wisdom as well as of great poetic beauty. 

“ Palm Leaves”^® by Karl Q-erok, is a book of religious poems, ad- 
mirably translated by Mr. J. E. A. Brown. Gerok may fairly occupy 
a place beside Keble. The book is certain to become popular among 
a large class. We have seen very few translations from German 
poems that come near Mr. Brown’s in clear and polished style, and 
music of versification. In fact, there is almost no trace in the transla- 
tion that they are not original poems. They are as well done as any- 
thing of Longfellow’s, perhaps better. 

It is somewhat puzzling to know what to say about Mr. Courthope’s 
** Ludibria Lunm.”®® The art at times seems perfect, and yet the tojial 
impression is unsatisfactory ; the style is beautiful, and yet it does not 
attain to perfect freedom ; it is called a serio-comic poem, but in fact it 
is really comico-serious. The author is a man of great powers, refined by 
wide cultivation, with an exquisite vein of true burlesque ; and yet his 
art seems at times to lose its concentration, to be warped from its orbit, 
by the too serious feeling of the writer. At times his felicity reminds us 
of the exquisiteness of Herrick ; at other times he is too much in ear- 
nest, and his lines might have, come from Herrick preaching. This 
kind of poetry loses its power if it becomes serious in tone — nor can it be 
serious in its subject. The central impulse in art is what Schiller calls 
the “Spiel-trieb Mr. Courthope is not fully under its power. Per- 
fect lyrical abandonment and freedom, that is what we find ifi the 
best lyrics of Herrick ; perfec^ grace and playfulness. We find the 
same perfect freedom, in the world of prose, in “Tristram Shandy.” 
But the lyrical snatches of Herrick are like the fiight of a butterfly 
from flower to flower ; they exclude or are above purpose ; and the 
only dominating power in Tristram Shandy is whim. But there 
appears throughout the charming evolutions of the Ludibria Lunss, 
the disturbing element of purpose; the delicate movements of the 
poet’s mind seem to be decentralized — the trembling needle of his 
fancy is deflected ; the play of his poetic genius is crossed by moral. 
The poem is quite new and unique in the nineteenth century. la 


**Palm Leaves.” By Karl Gerok. Translated fiDom the German by 
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some places it is almost perfect in stjle^ full of the moat exquisite 
and various melody, and bright everywhere with the most sparkling 
fancy. How refreshing it is, especially to a somewhat weary critic, to 
meet with poetry that is intelligible, that is not a Chinese puzzle, 
verse that is musical, and a style that has in it flow and vigour and 
harmony ! We, who are doomed to read with as near an approach 
to iinprejudiced judgment as a tired mind can reach, the spasmodic 
jerks of one poet, the labyrinthine eccentricities of another, and the 
twopenny subjectivities of a third, cannot but feel thankful to Mr. 
Courthope for a noble poem, which is full of wit and fancy, and sparkle 
and beauty, and a hundred brilliancies both of thought and expression. 

Francis W, Newman**^ presents us with a volume of Miscellanies 
of Logic, Poetry, the Forms of Government in Ancient Nations, 
and one or two other subjects. The volume would require an article 
to itself ; and we can here merely indicate the nature of its contents. 
The fragments on Logic are of great value as an introduction to 
the whole subject. Whatever Mr. Newman may be as a philosopher, 
he is always original ; and the reader may always be quite sure that 
he is not reading tlie thoughts or dissertations of a technical writer, 
who moves within fixed limits and employs conventional counters 
without a previous appraisal of their value, but that he is becoming 
acquainted with the reflections of a fearless and sturdy thinker, who 
examines logical and metaphysical questions from a new stand-point, 
and almost always adds a new element to the old statement of these 
problems. The four lectures on Poetry are of considerable value, and are 
immensely suggestive. Yet we cannot but wish that Mr. Newman had 
been a little less discursive, or a little more exhaustive. In the 100th 
page, for example, he travels from Theocritus to Crabbe in a very few 
lines ; and half-a-dozen great poets are ** ticked off*’ like items in a 
ledger. Mr. Newman renders a public service in his endeavour to raise 
Scott from the neglect into which he has been allowed to fall as a poet. 
The explanation of this, however, is perhaps also the explanation of 
Mr. Newman’s high estimate of him. To use a rough but probably 
not inaccurate simile, Scott is greater as a draughtsman than as a 
colourist. But almost all our modern poetry — Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, Allingham, and others — ha^one largely into colour; strong 
lights and shades, vivid colouring in phraseology, complementary 
contrasts, are the qualities most predominant in the popular poets of 
this half of the century. So much is this the cate that some poem 
may be said to consist merely of language — that is, of language as it 
represents emotion. Subjective and objective, might jperbaps still 
'more nearly describe the contrast; Scott is more objective than 
Tennyson, Tennyson much more subjective than Scott. Hence a 
luxuriance of language, a fineness of phrase, a delicacy of rhythm in 
Tennyson that we look for in Scott in vain. Take a more external 
test; 6k»tt cannot be^ quoted from; Tennyson is full of beautiful 
qpiofiihln lines- And it seems to us that Mr. Newman is almost in- 

I .-I. , ,1. 
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capable of appreciating colour — ^tbat in relation to poe.try he is colour- 
blind, while he has a vivid appreciation of grand outline, of strong 
drawing and of lively grouping. 

In his political essays on the Forms of Government in Ancient 
States, we can only here notice the extreme clearness of presentation, the 
firmness of grasp, and the honest breadth of view. Mr. Newman’s mind 
has ripened on the political experience of many centuries ; and we have 
read few essays so full of wise and noble thinking. With Goethe and 
Oarlyle and John S. Mill, he has the splendid talent of hoping ; and 
his message to England and the United States is the well-known line 
from Die Loge^ 

Wii heissen euch hoffen” 

Mr. Edwin Arnold has given us in the “ Poets of Greece”** a charming 
book. The idea is an excellent one ; and the execution is to some extent 
worthy of the idea. It is odd that, in the all-too-busy stir of what is 
called the “ literary world,” no writer has, before Mr. Arnold, taken it into 
his head to give English readers some not inadequate notion of what 
it is in Greek poetry that scholars are compelled to admire so much. 
Homer is the greatest of poets. But, though a Greek scholar under- 
stands and appreciates, and, it may be, gives his assent to this state- 
ment, — a merely English reader looks upon it as an almost impudent 
assertion — a traveller’s tale of a country where he has never been and 
where he can never go. In this book Mr. Arnold has done almost as 
much as an able Englishman can do for an English reader to show him 
some glimpses of the wealth and beauty that are to be found everywhere 
in the land of Greek song and Greek poetry. 

Mr. Arnold deserves high praise for the beauty and vigour of many 
of his translations ; and, on the whole, we know no book of the kind, 
no book about a foreign or classical literature, which reaches so high a 
level of literary and critical merit. To the English reader it must 
become a golden treasury of Greek poetry ; and wo should be glad to see 
Mr. Arnold carry out his idea still further. He might give, for example, 
the best passages from the best translations and imitations of Greek 
poets that exist in our literature, and this without making his book 
too large. We should like to see, for example, Leigh Hunt’s exquisite 
version of a short passage from the Odyssey, in which the flight of 
Mercury is described 

So went on the far sea the shape divine;” 

Cowley’s version of the Grasshopper in the Anacreon chapter ; and 
why should we not have Gdthe’s perfect version also? Then we 
might have a passage or two from the Odyssey of Worsley, in our 
mind by far the best translator of the Odyssey at least, and a passage 
from Mr. Merivale’s version of the^ Iliad. Or these might make a 
companion volume. We hope Mr. Arnold will consider this sugges- 
tion. We cannot part from him without congratulating him on his 


** <*The Poets of GresGe.” By Bdwin Arnold, M.A. London; fiassoll. 
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luck in finding such an idea, and on his skill in carrying it to a worthy 
result. 

Colonel Walmsley, in his “ Buined Cities of Zulu Laud, ”23 builds a 
fiction upon a basis of fact furnished by his brother, who is government 
agent in Natal, on the Zulu frontier. His artistic skill in construction 
is small ; but his book is to some extent interesting. A Captain 
Hughes receives two years* leave of absence from India, and prefers 
sport in South Africa to lounging and flirting in Cheltenham or 
London. He takes with him a number of Kaffirs and Bechuanas, and 
goes off to hunt in the Bechuana country. He meets a German mis* 
sionary called Wyzinski, and the two agree to join in a search for 
the ruined cities of an ancient but extinct race, near the bay of Santa 
Lucia. They obtain a pass from the head chief of that part of the 
country, and work up towards Sofala, which is said to be the Ophir of 
King Solomon, and in the neighbourhood of which they expect to 
find the ruins of the ancient civilization for which they are seeking. 
The chief danger in their exj^edition arises from the superstition of the 
natives, that, if the ruined cities are disturbed, there will be no rain 
in the country for three years. They are captured by a savage tribe, 
and are in imminent danger of being burnt to death. Both have all 
kinds of adventures, in hunting, among the ruined cities, at sea, and 
finally in matrimony. The hunting descriptions are well done, and 
some of the stories are good. The account of the country is interest- 
ing ; and it may be worth while to quote the following : — 

Natal is a sugar and coffee producing country, and that of the Zulus 
must follow. Both possess the inestimable advantage of being perfectly healthy 
for human beings ; the soil is abundantly fertile, and the land is intersected by 
rivers. Between the Coastland and the Drakenburah range every variety 
of tropical and European productions can be cultivated, from the pineapple to 
the gooseberry, and 1 have seen wheat, too, unequalled in size and quality. 
The pasture land is eminently adapted for sheep, and nothing but capital is 
required — capital and labour. As we go more north towards the Zambesi, the 
nature of the land will alter.” 

Exiles in Babylon ; or, Children of Light,”** is a book intended 
for the young. It teaches self-consciousness, sanctimoniousness, hypo- 
crisy, and a general contempt for and mistrust of all persons except the 
very few who subscribe to the “ sound form of words” in which their 
metaphysico-religious notions clothe themselves. The story is unim- 
portant ; the style of thinking and writing is mean, and there is as 
much untruth to nature” as can well be found in a book. 

‘‘ Sketches by Quiz,”*® illustrated by Phiz, is an old favourite. 
There is still many a laugh in it ; and the plates are interesMng as 
contrasts with the style of to-day. There is in them a hearty abandon 
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and fun, which the correcter drawing of the present decade may well 
envy. We have lost much of the jollity, the unctuousness, the roU 
licking delight of this old time, when Mr. Dickens was still a young 
man. 

Everybody knows or should know Miss Angelina Gushington’s 
“ Thoughts on Men and Things,*’^ which we are glad to see has en- 
tered on a third edition. 

“ The Pilgrim and the Shrine,”®^ one of the wisest and most charm- 
ing of hooks, has also reached a second edition. It contains some ad- 
ditions ; a few admirable pages on bringing up children. * It is very 
interesting to observe that most of the wisdom of the book comes 
from its simple candour — comes mainly from the steady habit of mind 
which Locke describes in his celebrated maxim, “We ought to train 
ourselves not to believe a statement with more earnestness or convic- 
tion than the grounds on which the statement rests warrant.” Fol- 
lowing this like a religion, and constantly keeping his eye fixed upon 
the exhaustless significance of the facts of our daily life, the author of 
“ the Pilgrim and the Shrine” has produced a thoroughly good and 
edifying book. The native freshness and bright clearness of his style 
strike every one. 

“ The Book of Worthies,” by the author of “ The Heir of Ecdclyffe,” 
is an admirable addition to an admiiuble series.^^ There are few books in 
existence better adapted for the reading of the young. The author, 
as every one knows, has the gift of story-telling; and, though here 
and there a little stiffness — a slight halting, is observable, she carries 
her readers along with her with good-will and spirit. The story of 
Xenophon and the Betreat of the Ten Thousand is one of the best ; the 
story of King David is one of the worst told. It is too long, and not 
in the style which young readers like. The writer, too, has evidently 
been hampered in it by theological prejudices ; while she rises in the 
story of the great general to real freedom and grasp of detail. 

Mr. Nutt has just brought out a beautiful edition, the fifth, of the 
Poetae Scenici Graeci,®* with Dindorfs Prolegomena. The value of 
Dindorf’s editions is perfectly well known; we need only mention here 
the extreme clearness and beauty of the type. 

Mr. Gladstone’s “Juventus Mundi”*® is an XJmarheitung of his 
work on Homer, which appeared in 1858. In its present form it 
will be much more useful to students and to the merely English 


^ “ Thoughts on Men and Things : A Series of Essays.” By Angelina 
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reader. It is impossible in this section to enter fully ou the subj^t 
of the book : but we beg to be allowed to note the two qualities 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind that seem to us predominant. 1st, A 
power of labour which no amount of detail can daunt, united to 
a mental view that never loses sight of the plan and bearings of 
the subject as a whole ; and 2nd, A directness of mental vision, a 
power of looking a question, or thought, or fact straight in the face, 
and seeing what is there and nothing else. The world of Homer,— -and 
he is a world, wider and fresher than even the world of Shakspeare, — 
has no more ardent and indefatigable traveller, no more clear and 
quicksighted observer, than the mao whose present work it is to ad>« 
minister the affairs of the British Empire. There is probably no other 
writer now living who could have done the work of this book, no 
other writer who unites in himself such wide and deep cultivation, so 
much practical knowledge of men, and who, with all his experience, 
and after all his hard and long labour, preserves so much spring and 
elasticity of mind. At any rate, it would be difficult to point out a 
book that contains so much fulness of knowledge, along with so much 
freshness of perception and clearness of presentation. 

It is unnecessary to do more here than to chronicle the appearance 
of a cheap edition of “ Homola.” 

“Le Juif Polonais”^^ is a play in three acts, by those well-known 
writers, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. It was written without any 
thought of the theatre ; but M. Henri Larochelle, observing its capa- 
bility of presentation on the bomrds, had it adapted to the necessities 
of the Cluny theatre, and acted there last June. The story is a very 
simple one, and there is very little of what is called ^‘action” in the 
play. The scene is laid in Alsace. The central idea of the play is 

poetical justice.” Wo cannot help thinking that the main idea is 
as strong and true as it is delicate ; though perhaps it is not coarse 
and broad enough for our English playwrights. The style has all 
that natural grace and freshness that we have a right to expect from 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

“ is Livre dee JEpouaea**^^ is rather a catchpenny title for three 
stories that arc interesting enough, and on the whole rather above the 
average of the smart, epigrammatic, ^‘knowing” French novel, but 
are not in any sense remarkable. The title would lead us to expect an 
analysis in the style of Michelet’s books. But the stories are worth 
leading. The principal story gives the wooing, marriage, and married 
life of a French avocat. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian give us, in their Histoire d’un Paysan 
1793”“ a continuation of the stories written by thqm for 1789 and 1792. 
This volume is chiefly filled with the doingsof the army of tbeBhine and 
of the Army of the West. The hero, Michel Bastien, a young Alsatian, is 

' ' ' ' — 
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a national volunteer. He tells, in the easy, bright, natural style which 
the readers of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels well know, about the 
taking of Spires from the Austrians; about the events that are going 
on in Paris — which are introduced by the machinery of letters from 
home and interviews with comrades who belong to other armies ; the 
quarrels of the Montague and the Gironde, and so on. After the cap- 
ture of Mayence by the combined forces of the Austrians and Prussians 
— the siege of which is very well and vividly described — the hero is 
drafted to the army of the West, which has been ordered by the Con- 
vention to march against the Yendeans. In the first battle with the 
Vendeans Michel is wounded, and is sent back to Angers. This battle 
is described with the usual clearness and skill in grouping of the authors. 
Of course the chief interest for the reader comes from the odd and new 
look which the old and well-known events of the Revolution put oh 
when they are passed through the mind of a prejudiced Frenchman of 
the lower orders, who sees everything through the heated medium of 
the ardent republicanism of the year One. 

The “ Lehrbuch der Deutschen Literatur,**^ by Dr. Hermann Stohn, 
is intended for Ladies’ Schools and diereifere weihliche Jugend. It is a 
book written by a cultivated man — ^at home in his own ground, and not 
without insight and a talent for putting clearly what he has to say. 
But, like most English writers of the same kind, Dr. H. Stohn seems 
to have begun his work without either aim or plan. The book is 
not so bad in this respect as several English “ histories of literature” 
we could name, but its main object seems to be to give a little about 
everything. The very opposite plan would be much the best for young 
readers — everything about a little. There is no more injurious method in 
education than the method of a spurious encyclopsedism. We have here, 
for example, seventeen epic poets (it will bo joyful news to the British 
Public — or otherwise^ — to know that there are seventeen “Epic Poets” 
still living, and probably writing, in Germany) crammed into five pages, 
and twenty-six dramatic poets into eight. It is somewhat comical too—* 
and suggestive of the present position of woman in Germany — to find 
the ladies, poetesses, romance- writers, lyrical poetesses, and others — all 
knocked off in a short appendix of fourteen pages at the end of the 
volume. 

“ Molidre, Shakspeare, u. die Deutsche Kritik,”** by Dr. C. Humbert, 
of Bielefeld, is an able contribution to the best kind of critical work in 
Germany* It is written in a lively, vigorous style, which carries the 
reader with it— is clear and direct, and never tedious or obscure. His 
ideas are definite and thorough-going ; and he has also the power of 
dear expression. He does not lose himself in generdities ; and he 
defines nis terms with fulness and adequacy before he uses them. 
Gherman books of criticism are in general not lively ; but this is one of 
the most brilliant exceptions wie have yet met with. StUl, pleasant 
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and interesting as the book is, we wish it had been shorter. Life is 
short ; art is long ; and literature is daily becoming longer. 

The second part of Herr Droysen’s translation of Aristophanes**^^ 
has just appeared. It contains The Birds, Lysicrate, The Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, The Frogs, The Ecclesiazusae, and Plutus. Each play is 
prefaced by a very clever introduction ; and we especially direct atten* 
tion to the lively description of the Athenian character in the intro- 
ductory notice to “ The Birds.’* The plastic nature of the German 
language, which lends itself with ease to a cast of anything, which can 
translate with almost as much fidelity to the spirit as to the letter, has 
been worked to good results in the hands of Herr Droysen. He does 
not rise to the wonderful perfection of Dr. Daumer’s reproduction of 
Hafiz ; but he is at any rate easily in advance of every English trans- 
lation of Aristophanes we yet have. He has a strong sympathy 
with the rollicking fun and furious humour of the great Greek drama- 
tist ; and he gives his “ driving sleet of words” with a success worthy 
both of the Greek and of the German. We wish we had space 
to quote, in defence of our opinion, the scene between the Herald and 
Peithetairos (line 1263, et seqq.) If this translation be no great help 
to the critical study of Aristophanes, it is by far the best help we 
know to the genial enjoyment of him. There is as yet no mean in 
our language by which the English reader can obtain a faint idea 
what Aristophanes really is ; and in this respect the Germans are 
far ahead of us. 

Paul Heyse here gives us the eighth series of his “ Moralische 
Novellen”*^ It contains five tales, “ Cousin Gabriel,” “ The Two 
Sisters,” “ Lawrence and Laura,” “ Am todten See,” and “ The Tower 
of Nonza.” The last is a Corsican story, by F. D. Guerazzi. They 
are very charming stories, written in a bright, clear-flowing style, full 
of humour and knowledge of human, and especially of child-nature. 
We trust that they will be translated into English ; they are certain 
to find an admiring and appreciative circle of readers. 

‘‘ Holty’s Poems”** are not much known in this country, and deserve 
to be better known. Like our own Collins, he died early, at the age 
of twenty-seven, and while he was engaged in superintending the pub- 
lication of his poems. It is a curious sign of the difference between 
the conscience of the last century and the conscience of this, that Voss, 
to whom was entrusted the task of bringing out an edition of his 
writings, made innumerable alterations, corrections, and ** improve- 
ments” in them. This he called editing. Karl Halen, the editor of 
the present edition, has made it his first care to present the public with 
a pure text. He has also given us many poems never before printed, 
and a few letters from the poet’s correspondence. This is therefore 
the standard edition of H51ty. The Editor crives the date of each 
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poem, a feature we should gladly see followed in editions of English 
poets ; it is an indispensable element in all serious study of a poet’s 
writings. 

It is impossible to do more than mention the appearance of the fourth 
volume — the volume for 1869, of the Jahrbuch^® of the Gorman Shak- 
speare Society. It contains essays on such subjects as the treatment of 
.Shakspeare by Dry den ; a comparison between Shakspeare and Euripides; 
on Shakspeare’s sonnets ; a critical essay on Timoji of Athens ; another 
on IViacbeth ; notes on the poaching story ; an essay on a new style 
of presentation on the stage of Bichard III.; and a few other 
essays or excursuses on minor points connected with his plays. There 
is surely here a bill of fare varied enough for the appetite of the most 
ardent student of Shakspeare and his drama. 


ABT. 

D B. HOLTZMANN, a professor of theology in the University 
of Heidelberg, has given us in a thoughtful and agreeably 
written little volume,^ or pamphlet as it might almost be called, the 
results of his observation and reflection during two recent art tours in 
Italy. It appears that Dr. Holtzmann’s interest in art had been 
■mainly of a theoretical and intellectual kind, — as indeed every culti- 
vated German has in art a theoretical and intellectual interest — until 
these Italian excursions had stored his mind with present images of 
the artistic achievements of the Italian Middle Age and Benaissance. 
These achievements his profession of theologian naturally led him to 
consider in their bearings upon that which is for the theologian his 
special study, the history and development of religious thought. It 
cannot be said that in Dr. Holtzmann’s pages there is to be found 
much that is likely to be new to his countrymen, or to those out- 
landers who have been accustomed to read his country’s literature. 
The main movement which is here traced as underlying and directing 
the progress of art from the Byzantine mosaics of St. Mark’s and 
earlier churches down to the frescoes of Baphael in the Vatican, is a 
gradual emancipation from the shackles of the priestly convention 
which imposed or helped to impose upon the earliest artists a 
traditional uniformity of type and arrangement ; a gradual develop- 
ment and self-assertion of the individual ; a gradual enlargement of 
the liberty of the human spirit, accompanied by a gradual divergence 
of its tendencies ; a progress towards the free self-consciousness of the 
individual exercising in the devotional sphere bis voluntary initiative, 
and no longer owning allegiance to the all-controlling prescriptions 
of the Church. This is a poi&t of view which must be familiar to 
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most of our readers. Jacob Burckhardt, in his history of the Benais* 
fiance, takes this point of view persistently ; and indeed the “ En« 
twickelung des Individuums has come to be an accepted formula for 
generalizing the phsenomena of that movement. Dr. Holtzmann does 
give us clear historic testimony that in the days of Charles the Great 
the infant efforts of art were controlled by the prescriptions of the 
Church, when ho quotes a decision of the second Council of Nicsea to 
the effect that not the invention of the painter creates the picture, 
but a law, a tradition of the Catholic Church as prescribed by the 
Holy Fathers ; to them belongs the composition, to the artist its 
execution only.” A modern German is very far from sympathizing, 
because he happens to be a professor of theology, either with the 
theological system or the ecclesiastical organization of the Catholic 
ages.. On the contrary, Dr. Holtzmann, from his intellectual standing- 
ground, follows the release of the plastic imagination of Italy from 
ascetic rules, and its recovery of a free ideal of human beauty by the 
help of the excavated monuments of antiquity, with an enthusiasm 
not less than that with which the artist or art-lover follows them 
from his purely aesthetic standing-ground. He is no friend to the 
Mittelalterische Kirchenglaube.” Speaking of the “ Incendio del 
Borgo,” and of the almost ludicrous insigniiicance to which Raphael 
has reduced the miraculous element in the scene, Dr. Holtzmann 
interprets thus : “ It is here painted down^ so to speak, before the eyes 
of every beholder, that the lirst condition of vitality for modem art 
is that it should free itself from the Church, in order to enter thereby 
into the truest and most enduring alliance with religion.” Lionardo, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo are the three painters who naturally 
interest our author most, as at once the first and last of great inno- 
vators and inventors in the treatment of religious subjects. Con- 
cerning Raphael he has more to say, and that of better quality, than 
concerning Buonarroti. Into the glorious genius of that eager and 
baffled Titan ho has not adequately penetrated. The Venetian school, 
as was to be expected, interests him less ; although he does not fail to 
point out that which was their special innovation in the held of 
religious art — the selection of other subjects in the life of Christ than 
those commonly treated ; the selection of many hitherto unpainted 
incidents of tlic New 'j'estament, such as gave occasion for the group- 
ing, under the sanction of a Bible name, of Venetian dames and 
senators amid circumstances of ceremonial splendour. Finally, Dr. 
Holtzmann has some interesting, and, as we think, judicious remarks, 
on the union of artistic ostentabion with ascetic gloom which marked 
the religious schools of the decadence: the grimy mechanical 
sanctities) the cruel martyrdoms and ugly bloodshed in which the 
Hpigoni of the art-glory of Italy ” delighted, in the days when art 
haid been recalled to the service of a Catfiolicism made darker, narrower, 
and more austere by the hostility of the Reformed half of Europe* 
The Catholic revival, of which Ranke has given us the history, and 
on which Macaulay has written one of his most brilliant essays, finds 
its illustration in the paintings of Domenichino, Caravaggio, the 
Oaraoci, aud the tenderer-souled Guido Reui. 
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^ We have received two new works from the pen of the very dis-» 
tinguished author of a general “ History of Art,” which has recently 
been translated into English. We mean Professor Wilhelm Lubko 
of Stuttgart. With regard to Professor Lubke’s larger work, we 
have to acknowledge that we did not find in it quite that quality of 
combined penetration and comprehensiveness which is required in a 
compendious history of a great subject, and which the recognised 
science and power of its author had led us to expect. We like both 
of the present volumes better. The former of the two® is a history of 
the Benaissance architecture of France. It appears to form the second 
part of a “ History of Modern Architecture ” undertaken by Professor 
Liibke in conjunction with Jacob Burckhardt. It is a well-written 
and exhaustively accurate account of the revolution by which French 
architecture was classicized in the sixteenth century, and is illustrated 
with nearly a hundred excellently-finished woodcuts. In a rapid 
historical introduction the author goes over nearly the same ground 
as M. Michelet in the brilliant twelfth volume of his History of 
France. He traces the sudden shock of the French mind, it.'^i sudden 
plunge out of the full middle age into the full Benaissance, which was 
a consequence of the Italian expeditions of Charles VIII. and Louis 
XII.; and collects in a vivid and picturesque summary a number of 
instances of the manifestation of the classical spirit in literature, and 
of the Italianizing tendency of life and manners, which were witnessed 
by the first years of the sixteenth century. Then came Francis the 
First, feudal and mediaeval by his love of chivalry, his love of the 
chase, his knightly magnificence, his gaiety and romantic courtesy and 
courage ; but modern in his passion for Italy and things Italian, in 
his love of classical art and his affectionate patronage of artists ; and 
he by his sovereign initiative confirmed and accelerated the move- 
ment that was already afoot. He summoned artists from Italy. He 
covered the country with pleasure-castles in the new style of building. 
His example was followed by all the great nobles who desired to please 
their king, or who remembered the delights of the villas and palaces 
of Italy. In Italy, as Professor Liibke points out, the Beiiaissauce 
had been a spontaneous and national, almost a popular movement: 
it had sprung of its own accord from the revived study of the past 
by artists and men of letters, and had been applied simultaneously to 
the uses of the Church and of private opulence. In France on the 
other hand, as everywhere in the North, this revolution was imposed 
from above ; the new architecture was imported by kings and nobles^ 
and employed for the decoration of their palaces, while the old Gothio 
system, in an enervated form, lingered still in use for domestic and 
ecclesiastical buildings. The new architecture as practised in France 
was not however a slavish copy of the neo-classic style as initiated 
in Italy by Brunelleschi and his followers, and developed by Sammi- 
cheli, Sansovino, Bramante, Palladio, Alberti. The early Benaissance 
palaces and castles of France, especially of Touraine, the region best 
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beloved of the later Valois and their mistresses, have a character 
strongly national, full of a vivacious and picturesque ingenuity, and 
retaining under the more rigid and calculated constructive forms of 
the new style much of the inventive charm of the old. Those of our 
readers who have visited that pleasant country, and who can recal the 
aspect of its pleasant waterside castles, Amboise, Chambord, Ohau- 
mont, Chenonceau, — with its walls encore humides *’ (we quote from 
memory a local guide-book) ** encore humides de la i\Me haleine de 
Diane de Poitiers ’* — Blois, Bury, and the rest ; — those who have en- 
joyed all this will read with interest and instruction the account which 
Professor Liibke, in scientific but not repulsively technical terms, has 
to give of their origin and style. With the scientific account of this 
really delightful class of monuments belonging to the transition and 
early Benaissance — delightful both intrinsically and for their manifold 
and passionate historical associations — about half of Professor Liibke’ s 
book is taken up. The balder and more jejune styles of the later 
part of the century, when the classical manner had already taken 
possession both of church and domestic architecture, and when it was 
declining towards frigid and sombre correctness on the one hand, and 
on the other towards the not less frigid license of the Baroque, have 
to be described in the remaining divisions. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the author takes leave of his subject. Finally 
we have to notice the careful biographical details on the lives of 
Bullaut, Jean Goujon, Phillibert de Lorme, and other obscurer 
architects of the French Renaissance, which are introduced in their 
places, and which complete the claims of the author to our gratitude 
for this valuable book. 

The second contribution of this author to the literature of his 
subject which now reaches us is a collection of “ Studies in Art- 
JHistory.” ^ They have been chosen, as we are told in the preface, 
from among numerous essays that have at various times been furnished 
by Dr. Lii&te to journals and reviews. Their subjects are Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Women in Art-History, the Gothic Style and the 
Nationalities, A Tour in Mecklenburg, Ancient Stoves in Switzerland, 
Paul Veronese, Ancient Glass-Paintings in Switzerland, Modern 
Plastic Art at Berlin, and Cornelius. The three essays on the three 
great painters, Titian, Veronese, and Michael Angelo, are popular but 
at the same time grave in style, and show a learned understanding as 
well as a sympathetic appreciation of their lives and works. For 
readers unfamiliar with the history of painting, we can conceive no 
better introduction to it than essays of this class, in which the life and 
life-element of a master is carefully and vividly set forth, and his 
. principal works described and discussed. With reference to Titian’s 
superb picture at the Borghese Palace, commonly known as “ Sacred 
and Profane Love,” we are glad to see that Professor Liibke quotes 
and enforces Burckbardt’s assertion that this is a foolish misnomer ; 
and that so. far as those two figures, the draped and the undraped — of 

* * ** Kunsthistorische Studien: von Wilhelm Liibke. Stuttirarfc. Ebner und 
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which who shall say that one is diviner than the other P— are em* 
blematical at all, they must be considered emblematical not of Sacred 
and Profane Love, but of Love and Modesty, “ Liebe und Sprodig- 
keit only there is no exact rendering for “ Sprodigkeit ” in English. 
Prudery implies reproach, and Virginity is not quite it either ; but 
what has to be understood is that the one personification is in the 
painter’s eyes as lovely and as innocent as the other. Here is a good 
summary of the melancholy and majestic destiny of the immortal 
Michael Angelo : — 

“ He was trained from his youth up in the stern school of life, and had to 
struggle against a whole chain of adversities. Almost all his most si^idcant 
creations had the misfortune either not to be carried out according to nis own 
conception, or else to be afterwards mutilated. Many of them, and among 
these some of the highest value and importance, were destroyed or have since 
disappeared. The funerary monument of Julius II., which had embittered half 
his life, was executed, and that in a crippled form, forty- three years after the date 
of his original design ; the colossal bronze statue of the same Pope, which must 
have been an admirable work, was destroyed by the people of Bologna ; the 
Florence Cartoon disappeared mysteriously; a set of drawings to Dante’s 
* Divina Commedia’ were the prey of a shipwreck ; the ‘Leda,’ one of the few 
easel pictures of the master, got lost in France ; the same thing befel a number 
of drawings, models, and cartoons which he had given, together with the ‘ Leda,* 
to his pupil Antonio Mini. The building of St. Peter’s was one series of 
annoyances and disasters, and more than that, its effect was notably weakened 
by Maderna's subsequent alterations : the plans for the facade of S. Lorenzo 
at Florence, as well as for the Church of S. Giovanni de* Fiorenti at Romo, 
failed to be put in execution; and finally, the ‘Last Judgment’ had to suffer 
lamentably from repainting, and, together with the roof-pamtings of the Sistine 
Chapel, has to this day to suffer from the smoke of incense and candles. Add 
to this the grief which the downfall of the Florentine Republic inflicted upon 
him, and one may well say that no artist of such eminence has ever, in an equal 
degree, undergone the most sensible shocks of a hostile fortune.” 

The concluding words here read somewhat lame and impotent: the 
“ Kiinstler von ahnlicher Bedeutung ” is a personage irery far to seek, 
whether among the ill-starred or the prosperous ; and this stubborn, 
impetuous, and noble spirit, whom we find contending against the 
kindred spirit of the furious della Rovere, or cursing fate and the 
world when he thinks that Vittoria Colonna is to be reft from him, 
was one not likely to be numbered among the happy under any con- 
juncture of circumstances. With reference to the lost Leda here 
mentioned, this is the picture which, in the opinion of some of the 
authorities of our National Gallery, has lately been discovered there 
under the disguise of a bad oil-painting of the same subject. This 
superimposed picture having been removed, the remains of a masterly 
work in tempera were discovered, of which the design is strictly 
Michael Angelo’s, as we know it from Italian engraved vignettes and 
other sources; and which there seems good reason for supposing 
the authentip work that had so long been lost sight of. 

It is, we conceive, a sign of the movement of Gorman thought in 
the positive and objective direction, that Dr. Kostlin of Tubingen, in the 
comprehensive treatise^ in which he propounds a new body of aesthetic 
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science, has shifted from the standing-ground of Vischer, and of the other 
Begelianizing writers on this subject. The necessary method, he 
says, is not to develop the Idea of the Beautiful in the first place, and 
then to trace this idea through its phsenomenal manifestations. Still 
less is it to develop the Idea of Art in the first place, and trace this 
in like manner, since aesthetics has to do with the whole range of 
beautiful phaenomeiia and their corresponding emotions, with those of 
nature as well as those of art. A rightly understood science of sssthetics 
will fall into two divisions ; a universal or abstract division, dealing 
abstractedly and generally with the aesthetic department of life.” 
(Lebensgebiet), and analysing, classifying, and discussing in the abstract, 
the attributes both qualitative and quantitative in virtue of which 
certain manifestations of life are said to possess Beauty and enter into 
the aEfsthetical department or domain ; and a Particular or Concrete 
division, dealing with the special, practical, and objectively existing 
realities included in this domain. In both of these a non-metaphy- 
sical or partly non-metaphysical method is recommended and adopted. 

*'The consideration of the Beautiful would float loose in the air if one deter- 
mined to begin with the 'Idea* ortho 'Metaphysic of the Beautiful.* The 
consideration of the Beautiful must be tied down to actual life, the Beautiful 
must be apprehended as a ^moment* of life, and withal be grasped and 
examined in a vital fashion. This, however, can obviously be compassed only 
by taking up one’s standing-ground from the beginning, not in the metaphy- 
sically void, but in life itself ; and by trying to show how and why the sesthetio 
life, or life of the Imagination (Phantasie), takes its place apart as an inde- 
pendent sphere beside the practical and the intellectual spheres; and how 
and why the life of the Imagination of necessity finds in the contemplation and 
production of the Beautiful its highest and only perfect satisfaction, its highest 
and only true consummation.” 

^ Notwithstanding these professions, the reader will find that accord- 
ing to our English notions of philosophizing at least, Dr. Kostlin is 
still much given to travel the high priori roud. Thus when he begina 
to analyse the beautiful, he lays down as one constituent of beauty the 
quality of producing a reposeful, harmonious, nicht storende impression, 
and then asks, what are the impressions that have this character P 
This is a fair example of his method. Of the application of the Asso- 
ciation theory, as an English thinker would apply it to the analysis 
and classification of ideas of beauty, there is no trace. In this mixed 
method, semi-metaphysical and semi-objective, the patient reader will 
here find treated all the phenomena and all the ideas which fall under 
this branch of philosophy. He will find 1019 pages of closely rea- 
soned and carefully divided and subdivided matter, full of hard thought 
and logical arrangement, and testifying to the most highly trained in- 
telligence,, the most unwearied and devoted industry ; but which yet 
does not to us appear to set f orward in any very appreciable degree the 
genuine knowledge of mankind. 

Among the many distinguished historians that France has in our 
day produced, Professor Zeller has won an honourable place. Hia 
volume, of which we have just received the second edition,^ although 
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it lacks the rhetorical fire and imaginative fecundity of works like those 
of Michelet and Quinet, is readable and vivacious, and above all care- 
fully studied for the ends of historical veracity in details. It consists 
of a series of essays which in a disconnected form give a tolerably 
connected view of Italian history from the accession of Pius II. down 
to the death of Leo X. These are not strictly concerned with our 
present theme ; but in a brief preliminary essay M. Zeller gives us his 
version of the oft-told tale of the revival of the classical spirit in arts, 
letter^, and thought. We think M. Zeller unduly postpones the be- 
^nning of the Kenaissance, and represents it as more of a sudden and 
instantaneous intellectual outburst than it really was. And we think 
also that although it may be just to compare the political state of 
Italy before and during the Renaissance with the political state of 
Greece in her decadence, it is certainly unjust to depreciate the strength, 
heroism, passion and fascination of individual Italian characters before 
and during the Renaissance. We think, in short, that M. Zeller is for 
once unhistorical when he writes : “ Imaginez maintenant dans cette 
epoque de moUesse et de servitude, au milieu de ces esprits aiguis^s et 
de ces caracteres faihhsy de ces regrets et de ces esperances, Tapparition 
subite, 6clatante, de cette antiquity philosophique, historique, poetique.” 
The fact surely is that revival had begun as early as the thirteenth 
century ; and that neither then, nor at any time until after the con- 
quests of Louis XII. and Maximilian, was Italy a country of softness 
or feeble characters. 

“ On pent affirmer,** writes M. Auguste Laugel, qu’il cxiste une 
Borte d’optique esthetique, bien qu’elle n’ait jamais 4t4 formuleo en un 
corps de doctrines.” The object of M. Laugers little book^ is not pre- 
cisely to formulate into a body of doctrines this possible science, but to- 
throw out hints towards its future constitution. That is say, Mr 
Laugel in the former part of his treatise gives a popular epitome of 
the results of the optical discoveries of Fechner and Helmholtz ; in its 
latter part he deduces from these certain principles for the explanation 
of SBstbetic efiects, and the regulation of aesthetic enterprises. It is 
in the former part that he is the more successful. He is a skilful 
abridger and exponent of the plainer portions of the discoveries of mi^n 
of science, and as in a former treatise he had made himself the mouth- 
piece of the discoveries of Professor Helmholtz in acoustics and the 
physiology of the ear, so does he now for that philosopher’s discoveriea 
in optics and the physiology of the eye. His independent speculations 
reach only to what is obvious. They might with advantage have been 
followed further and more systematically out. They are divided into 
the three heads of the laws of Sensibility applied to colours, the laws 
of Sensibility applied to magnitudes, and the Ideal Character of Art. 
Under each of these we have a not very good desultory essay, in which 
many common-places are repeated and few new truths divulged. 
After reading them we feel that the discoveries of science have not yet 
borne ail the fruit that they are destined to bear in illustrating the 
manner of our perceptions of colour, form, and magnitude, and the 
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reasons of the enjoyment that in certain cases accompanies those percep- 
tions. M. Laugel does not dismiss us much wiser than we were before 
when he concludes his section on the laws of sensibility as applied to 
magnitudes by a trite rhetorical comparison of the various styles of 
architecture ; nor when he sums up his section on those laws as applied 
to colours, by informing us that “ the painter’s gamut of colours is 
very poor, the intensity of his light is extremely low ; but art profits 
by the indifference of the eye to vigour and vehemence of tones, and 
finds its means of expression in gradations and contrasts.” 

A monograph^ on the Flemish painter, John Breughel, has reached 
us from Italy. The book is based on documents existing at the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan ; chiefly consisting of letters of the painter to 
his patron, Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, and other friends. The edi- 
torial matter is of a somewhat singular quality. Dr. Crivelli is evidently 
an enthusiast ; he has brought the utmost zeal and diligence to bear on 
the collection and collation of his materials; and he has thus thrown real 
light on the relations in which the brilliant miniaturist stood to his con- 
temporaries, and especially to Bubens ; who, with his affectionate gene- 
rosity, seems to have taken upon himself for many years the office of 
amanuensis to Breughel. But Dr. Crivelli is in his style cruelly ver- 
bose, as well as curiously spasmodic, interjectional, and affected, which 
makes his part of the book extremely difficult reading. He concludes 
with a vivacious attack upon a theory broached by M. Alfred Michiela 
concerning the duality, so to speak, of this painter. This critic had 
found the number of works attributed to Giovanni Breughel “ de ve- 
lours ” too great for any single painter ; and by a certain manipulation 
of biographical evidences had invented two Breughels, father and son, 
among whom he distributed this multitude of paintings; a hypothesis 
which Dr. Crivelli refutes entirely to his own satisfaction. 

Signor Selvatico prefaces his careful guide to Padua® and its neigh- 
bourhood with some piteous reflections on the difficulty and thankless- 
ness of guide-book writing. But so far as a guide-book may be 
judged away from the scenes which it describes, this is one, we think, 
for which visitors to Padua will not fail to thank its author. It seems 
thoroughly intelligent, and complete without being long-winded, espe- 
cially in the artistic sections. The volume is illustrated with some 
very respectable wood -cuts. 

Signor Martini’s Studies on Correggio are a genuine contribution 
to the literature of art, and for the student of this particular painter 
indispensable. The book is not properly speaking a new one ; but as 
it has been newly sent us we may perhaps be pardoned for recommend- 
ing it in this place to the notice of our readers. It would have been 
better had some other form been selected for the publication than 
that of a l^ge thin quarto, and it would have been better if the pro- 
fusion of somewhat artificial and chilly rhetoric in which the author 

^ **OiovaDni Breughel, sue letters e quadretti esisteuti presso rAmbrosiana.” 
Par Giovanni Crivelli. Milan. 1868. 
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indulges had'been checked. But with these drawbacks this must be 
pronounced a book acceptable as giving us the most careful and most 
trustworthy account yet published of this great, and in his life neglected 
painter. Correggio was the only one of the illustrious artists of the 
cinquecento who had no contemporary fame equal to his deserts, who 
died poor and unlamented, and of whom there are no letters, no anec- 
dotes, no authentic portraits, and little credible record. Signor 
Martini, treating of the art of the master with somdWhat too much of 
the effusion of a mere encomiast, has in treating of his life displayed 
great diligence and clearsightedness. In full references and notes 
between the chapters the reader will find an opportunity of testing 
for himself the value of the author’s inferences, and the use which he 
has made of his documents. 

An English pamphlet, also of not quite recent date, has reached 
us. It is only noticeable as being written with a more comical con- 
tempt of grammar than anything else that we have seen in print. 
Its object is to find fault with the misdirection of Government art 
patronage — and indeed with most other things. Here is a specimen 
of the author’s style : — 

Brought up to regard the ^powers that be,’ if not 'ordained of God,’ at 
least as under the government of right sense and honour, I have had to endure 
every species of wrong, social and legal; and when, in following up a natural 
gift of art as an occupation, I was led by the press of the time (1849) to 
believe that such a peaceful pursuit would lie out of the pale of trade cor- 
ruption or political tug and jobbery, only to find, however, the muse of ' author- 

S and art ’ begrimed to suit the interests of a class better fitted for horse- 
ers or ‘ Old Bailey practitioners.’ ” 

Still more humorous is it to find our author calling Mr. Buskin, of 
all things in the world, “ the compiler of the thoughts of Lessing, 
Goethe (sic), and Aristotle, and the studio talk of artists.” 

That notable compiler of other people’s thoughts has lately pub- 
lished a volume which, although not in the main directed upon art 
matters, yet has at such matters certain side glances of which we may 
he allowed to take notice here. The book consists of three parts : 
one headed Athena in the Air, the next Athena in the Earth, and the 
third Athena in the Heart. The first part was in the main delivered 
in the form of a lecture in March of the present year ; the second part 
is a study supplementary to the first ; the third a loosely stitched col- 
lection of notes, partly from former numbers of the “Art Journal,” 
and of fragments of other lectures. With the mythological aim, which 
is also the principal aim of Mr. Buskin’s work, we have strictly nothing 
to do ; yet we should like to pause and point out how fruitful and sug- 
gestive, how finely and subtly imaginative, Mr. Buskin’s treatment of 
this part of the subject is — at any rate in the first lecture. Subtract- 
ing what we think too great a readiness to attribute to the Hellenio 
intellect divination of modern discoveries, and pre-occupation with 

10 << Technical Education : our Government Schools, and what th^ have dona 
for Art.” By G. W. Noy Wilkins. London : Adlard. 
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modern perplexities, we are inclined to call this the most brilliant and 
successful piece of interpretation to which any set of Hellenic myths 
have been subjected in England since the discoveries of philologists 
have set interpreters on the right road. And it is done in the author’s 
very best manner, with a lavish and delightful exercise of that power 
which he has of fixing in melodious periods the most evanescent, and 
to other men indescribable operations of nature, her subtlest and most 
fugitive lovelinesites. There is another part of the book with which 
we have nothing to do either, and with which we are very glad to 
have nothing to do — the part in which the author insists on the 
doctrine of control, or Law, and denounces liberty, or rather 
that which he understands by the name of liberty. The two chief 
passages referring specifically to art both occur in tne last and loosely- 
connected chapter headed Athena Ergane, or Athena in the Heart. 
The first of them is an expression of opinions on the relation of art 
to morality, directly or nearly directly, contrary to those which were 
ventured on the same subject in a recent number of this Keview. 

Great art,” writes Mr. Kuskin, is the expression of the mind of a great 
man, and mean art that of the want of mind of a weak man. A foolish 
person builds foolishly, and a wise one sensibly : a virtuous one beautifully, 
and a vicious one basely. If stone work is well put together, it means that a 
thoughtful man plannca it, and a careful man cut it, and an honest man cemented 
it. If it has too much ornament, it means that its carver was too greedy of 
pleasure ; if too little, that he was rude, or iusensitire, or stupid, and the like. 
So that when once you have learned how to spell these most precious of all 
legends — pictures and buildings — you may read the characters of men and 
of nations in their art as in a mirror — ^nay, as in a microscope, and magnified 
a hundredfold; for the character becomes passionate in the art, and inten* 
sifies itself in all its noblest or meanest delights. Nay, not only as in a micro- 
scope, but as under a scalpel and in dissection ; for a man may hide liimself 
from you, or misrepresent himself to you, every other way, but he cannot in 
his work — ^thcrc, be sure, you have him to the inmost. All that he likes, all 
that he sees^all that he can do — his imagination, his affections, his perse- 
verance, his impatience, his clumsiness, his cleverness, everything is there. If 
the work is a cobweb, you know it was made by a spider; if a honeycomb, by 
a bee ; a wormcast is thrown up by a worm, and a nest wreathed by a bird ; 
and a house built by a man, worthily, if he is worthy, and ignobly if he is 
ignoble. And always, from the least to the greatest, as the made thing is good 
or bad, so is the maker of it.” 

One would be glad to bold an opinion so plausible and so tempting 
as this is, especially when it comes enforced by the cogent eloquence 
of a writer of genius ; but it is an opinion which closer examination 
to us seems only to render more untenable. The thing is surely not 
quite so simple as this. Can one not conceive some Socratic ques- 
tioner applying his elenchus here: “A virtuous man builds heautifullt/. 
Very well. But what do you understand by a virtuous man P Do you 
mean a virtuous soldier, a virtuous citizen, a virtuous husband, a vir- 
tuous father, or only a virtuous builder p As the made thing is good 
or hadf so is the maker of it. Very well indeed. But in what way 
must the maker of the good thing be good p Must he be a good states- 
man, a good actor, a good runner, a good blacksmith, or only good as the 
maker of that particular thing p” To the former question Mr. Buskin 
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would have to reply, that to build beautifully the builder must possess all 
those other virtues, and in addition to them the natural gift and 
acquired art of building. To the latter we must not make him reply 
(as Plato, by-the-bye, would have been apt to make a subject of the 
elenchus reply) that the good maker must also be a good statesman, 
actor, runner, blacksmith, but only that the good maker must also be 
morally good — that is, that he must have justice, right conduct, honesty, 
gentleness, and the like. That is precisely the point that lacks proving. 
To us the experience of the past (witness the commonplaces about the 
aberrations and vices of genius) seems to assert that a man may do a 
particular thing excellently well, and y^et be in other respects nearly a 
worthless man. Take the matter of art production. Certain constitu- 
tional or inherited tendencies and capacities of the brain develop in a 
given man a special sensibility to a certain set of pleasures, and a special 
capability for producing the class of objects that gives rise to that 
set of pleasures. This capability of itself is not enough ; it requires 
training and perfecting by assiduous practice and discipline. To such 
assiduous practice and discipline the person thus gifted is stimulated 
by the love of applause, by the satisfaction of doing a thing well, but 
especially by the natural pleasure which his constitution enables him 
to feel in the class of objects upon which his efforts are directed. Tn 
the meantime he may quite possibly be cruel or dissolute — a rogue, 
spendthrift, or liar, ^siduous practice and discipline are the means 
of cultivating right morality and self-control, as well as of cultivating 
an artistic gift ; but a man may subject himself to practice and dis- 
cipline in one department without subjecting himself to it in the 
other. Supposing the tendency to self-indulgence in a man to be 
strong, and his regard for others to be weak, such practice and dis- 
cipline as are necessary to the moral regulation of life will be for him 
excessively difficult. Supposing in the same man (what experience 
proves possible) the sensibility of the perceptions to be great, and the 
power of the imagination strong for retaining and comUning the im- 
pressions by which it has once been pleasurably stimulated, the kind 
of practice and discipline necessary for developing this sensibility and 
this power into a complete artistic gift will be comparatively easy. 
In the one case the motives for practice and discipline will be weaker 
than the motives against ; in the other case the motives for them will 
be stronger than the motives against ; and the result will be an ill- 
regulated character accompanying a successful talent ; a builder who 
has the virtues of a builder, but not the virtues of a citizen, husband, 
father. And this is what constantly occurs, and what makes it so 
fallacious, as we think, to judge confidently from a man’s work to his 
character. When La Bruyere wrote “Quelle m^siutelligence entre 
respritetle coeur!” it was at this that he pointed. His maxim is 
thus commented on by a recent writer: “L’esprit et le caraetdre 
se poursuivent toujours sans jamais s’atteindre ; peu de gens ont Tesprit 
de leur caraetdre, moins encore le caractere de leur esprit.” Under 
esprit or mind. La Bruyere would have included all those mental 
operations, all that activity of the intellect and the imagination, 
wkich passes in a man’s consciousness without taking effect in action, 
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without resulting in practice ; under coeur he would have included all 
those thoughts and emotions which do tell in action and in practice, 
which regulate conduct and constitute the character of a man as 
displayed in his intercourse with his fellows. Similar affections 
may in one case get translated into practice, and in another case may 
remain inoperative for practice. The emotions of tenderness, com- 
passion, benevolence, renunciation, love of justice, and the rest, that in 
a temper of one constitution would have passed into action and have 
been consolidated and perpetuated in the formation of a virtuous 
character, may in a temper of another constitution remain idle, and 
infructuous so far as conduct is concerned ; but without ever passing 
into action may yet fructify as a mental experience, and be given out 
again in burning exhortations from the pen of a poet whose conduct pro- 
claims him a rascal, or in countenances of expression exquisite and angelic 
from the hand of a painter whose life is a reproach. And it is only 
of the practical morality of an artist, as exhibited in life and conduct, to 
which, as we maintain, the products of his art arc no adequate clue. Of 
that other unpractical or potential morality which constitutes not what 
the man in his outward life xcas, but what he might have heen had his 
righteous feelings not been mastered by the unrighteous, and so pre- 
vented from passing into practice, we have nothing to say. When 
Mr. Buskin writes, “ A man may hide himself, or misrepresent himself 
to you in every other way, but he cannot in his work ; there, be sure, you 
have him to the inmost,” he may be right, understanding by himself” 
his whole inner nature and the sum of his contending impulses, which 
constitute what we have called his unpractical or potential morality. 
But it is not according to this, it is according to his practical morality 
as issuing in conduct, that the moral ver£ct of man upon man is 
ps^sed. And it is in this sense that we hold it to be entirely fallacious 
to say that a virtuous man builds beautifully, a vicious man basely 
and “ that as the thing made is good or bad, so is the maker of it.” 

We have taken so much space for the explanation of our position on 
this matter that we cannot touch on other interesting qdestions with 
reference to the arts raised in the present volume by Mr. Buskin (as 
indeed this writer is at all times one of the most suggestive and 
most stimulating). Still less have we the chance of doing justice to 
the admirably written and entertaining volume’^ in which Mr. Gilbert 
has given us the results of his exploration of the country of Titian’s 
birthplace. Of this book the illustrations are the only weak point. 
Mr. GilWt makes us feel with quite a new vividness and freshness the 
nature of the element amid which Titian spent his youth. He writes 
at once like a sensible and vivacious tourist, an enthusiastic and dis- 
crin^ating amateur, and a careful and judicious historical investigator. 
He Has, we think, set at rest for good all doubts as to the subject of 
Titian’s destroyed battle-piece in the Ducal Palace. He has given us 
many interesting scraps of biographical and historical detail, some ex- 
cellent descrijptions, and some general ^remarks on landscape art giving 
rise to reflections which we only regret that we have not here space to 
develop. 

^ **Cadore^ or Titian’s Countiy.’* By Josiah Gilbert. London : Longmans. 








